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c. H A p. XV. 1 
| The Naval Hiſtory of Ga EAT Birdy "ITY . 
breaking out of the civil war, to the reſtoration of 
King Charles II. comprehending an account of all 
the ſtruggles between the king and his parliament 
for the command of the fleet; the revolt of part of 
it to the prince of Wales, the Dutch war, the dif- 
putes with France, the war with Spain; and the 
memoirs of ſuch famous ſcamen as s flouriſhed within 
5 this ee of time. 
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"HEN" * diſputes 8 King Charles 1. and his Ex 
_ parliament were riſen to ſuch a height, that both 
parties thought the ſhorteſt and moſt effectual me- 

thod « of deciding them was to have recourſe to the ſword, it 

| Was. natural for them to be extremely ſolicitous about the fleet, 

for many reaſons; and for this particularly, that whoever | was 

| maſter of 255 would be conſidered as the 8 power by 
W I. e A | ; 
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foreign princes *. „ The earl of Northumberland was . | this 

' _- _ time lord high-admiral ; the king had given him that commif- 

ſion, to ſatisfy the Houſe of Commons, who had a confidence 

in him; and granted it during pleaſure only, becauſe his inten- 

tion was to confer that office on his ſon the duke of York, as 
ſoon as he became of age bd. Sir Robert Manſel was vice-ad- 
miral of England; a gentleman very loyal, but withal very in- 
firm and far in years. Sir John Pennington was vice-admiral 
of the fleet then in the Downs, and Sir John Mennes was rear- 
admiral ; both well affected to his Majeſty. The parliament, 
| however, having formed a project of diſpoſſeſſing the king of 
his fleet, executed it ſucceſsfully ; notwithſtanding theſe circum. 
| ſtances fo favourable for his Majeſty, and though he had the 
affections of the ſeamen, whoſe wages he had raiſed, and for 

whom. he had always ſhewn a very particular regard, and a 
very high eſteem ©. This was one of the moſt extraordinary 
things they did, was of the utmoſt conſequence to their affairs ; 
and therefore we ſhall give a ſhort and impartial account of the 

ſteps they took to accompliſh it. | 

In the ſpring of the year 1641, the parliament Aefired, hat 
is, in effect directed, the earl of Northumberland to provide a 
ſtrong fleet for. the nation's ſecurity by ſea, and appropriated a 
proper fund for this ſervice. They next deſired, that he would 
appoint the earl of Warwick admiral of that fleet, on account 

of his own indiſpoſition, which rendered it impoſſible for him 
to command in perſon 4. The king took this ill, and inſiſted 
on Sir John Pennington's keeping his command; but the earl 
had ſo much reſpect to the parliament's recommentiacion, that 
he ordered the fleet to be delivered up to the earl of . 


— 


a Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p · 217, Clarendon's hiſtory of the l 
lion, vol. ii. p- 477. Coke s detection, p. 782. May's hiſtory of the parlia- 
ment of England, b. ii, p. 49. Sir William D gdale's ſhort view of the late 
troubles in England, p. 91. d Clarendon's hiſtory of * 5 ay 
vol. ii. p. 480. vol. v. p. 136. Lord Stafford's letters, vol. i. p. 54, 67. 
e $:e May's hiſt. of the parliament of England, b. ii. p. 49, 53, 91. Coke's 
detection, p. 152. Kennet, vol. iii. p. 125. Clarendon, vol, ii. p. 478. 
674, 680. 4 Whitlocke's memorials, p., 57- Sir William Dug- 
dale's ſhort view of the late troubles in England, p. 91. May's hiſtory of 
the parliament, b, Il. p. 49. Clarendon's hiſtory of the go it, r. 443, 
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3 granted him a nen to command it, as betas own bs. : ; 


had power to do. This was one great point gained. The par- 


= liament then would have made Captain. Cartwright comptroller a 
= of the navy, vice-admiral in the room of Sir John Pennington; 
but he refuſing to undertake this ſervice without the king's pe- 
= miſſion, his Majeſty was pleaſed to ſignify his pleaſure, that he 
= ſhould decline it; which he did, and the parliament thereupon - 
W appointed on Batten vice-admiral, who was remarkably diſaffect. 
dd towards the king; and their orders being complied. with, the 
get in the ſpring 1642, fell into their hands, though the king 
= was perſuaded in his own mind, that he could at any time reco- 
= ver it, which was the true reaſon of his not removing at that 
W time, as he afterwards did, the earl ou NIE wen | 
his high offices. 55 
It was not long before hated Was PPAR to en his opi⸗ 
nion; for the queen ſending his Majeſty a ſmall ſupply from. 
Holland in the Providence, the only ſhip the king had left, 
the ſhips from the Downs chaced the veſſel into the Humber, 
and there forced the captain to run her aſhore. Upon this the- 
king reſolved to attempt ſeizing the fleet; and the deſign, had 


it been executed as well as it was laid, might very probably have 


taken effect; but through the miſmanagement of Sir John Pen- 
nington it miſcarried, and ſerved only to defeat the king's hopes 
for the future, by affording the earl of Warwick an opportunity 


of removing all the king's friends, which he had long wanted, 
and now made the utmoſt uſe of it poſſible f. 


The parliament, as they had diſcovered great care fa laduf, 


try in ſecuring, fo they ſhewed no leſs wiſdom in the conduct 


of the fleet, which they always kept in good order and well 
paid. In 1643 Vice -admiral Batten having intelligence, that the 
queen intended to go by ſea from Holland into the north of 
England, he did his utmoſt to intercept her, though on board a 


Dutch man of war. This proving ineffectual, he chaced the ſhip 


into Burlington-bay; and when the queen was landed, having 


intelligence that ſhe lodged in a houſe upon the key, he fired 


pon it, ſo that * of the ſhot went through her cuambery 15 


e sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 218, Heath's chronicle, p. 31. Claren- 
don, vol, ii. p. 480, 42. f May's biſtory of the rien book ii. p» 


96s 95. Vlawanten, vol. ii. p. 675 3. Whitlocke, Pp. 60. 
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and ſhe was obliged, though very much indiſpoſtd) t to belle for 
ſhelter, or rather for ſafety, into the open fields 8. This ſervige, | 
which was performed in the month of February, was very grate- 
ful to the parliament, becauſe it ſhewed ww much "me 9 855 
of the fleet at leaſt were in their intereſt. 
It was recommended to his Majeſty by thols hh wiſhed very 
well to his affairs, during the time the treaty for peace was in 
agitation at Oxford in April 1643, , to ſeize the oetaſion, which 
then preſented itſelf, of attaching the earl of Northumberland to 
his ſervice by offering to appoint him once more lord high-ad- 
miral of England, from a perſuaſion that it might be attended 
with very happy conſequences in regard to the king's intereſt. 
Mr. Pierpoint, fays the noble hiſtorian, who was of the beſt 
parts, rather deſired than propoſed ſuch a meaſure, and the earl 
himſelf proteſting i in confidence to Secretary Nicholas, that- he 
defired only to receive ſo great an inſtance of his Majeſty's good- 

| neſs, that he might be the better enabled to redeliver the fleet 
into his Majeſty's hands, which the parliament had found means 
to get into their poſſeſſion, and which he doubted would hardly 
be effected by any other expedient, at leaſt ſo ſoon. Several 
untoward cireumſtances concurred towards preventing the king's 
accepting t this propoſition. His Majeſty was exceedingly offended 
with the earls former carriage. He had no great opinion of his 
power with thoſe of his own party, when he had not been able 
to prevail for enlarging the time for the treaty, and apprehended 
he might ſuffer in his honour by ſuch a conceſſion in favour of a 
Perſon who had requited the many graces his Majeſty bad hither. | 
to beſtowed on him ſo unworthily. But what determined him 
was, he had promiſed the queen, at her departure for Holland, 
to receive no perſon into fayour or truſt, who had diſobliged 
him, without ber privity z and though that princeſs landed in 
England about the time that the treaty began, or rather on the 
ad of February preceding it, yet ſhe did not arrive at Oxford 
till the 13th of July following, the day on which the parliament 
received that memorable defeat in the action at Roundway-down; 
and, for want of her yes this overture, that 3 bave 


"i 


f E Se hiſtory, vol. in. p. 143. | Heatli's khronicle, p. 42. Davies's 
hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 85. Rullworth under the year 1643, p. 280 


been 
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1 "which he performed. with great zeal, but with indifferent ſuccels; 
bor falling up the river, which runs by the walls of the town, 
8 in hopes of conyeying ſuccour that way into the place, he found 
W ſome works thrown up on the ſhore, which hindered him from 

W 0icurbing the beliegers ſo much as be expeRted; and yet lying 
there too long with this view, the tide falling, he was forced to 
leave three of his ſhips behind him, two of which were taken, W 
and the third burnt in his preſencei. He did, however, great 
ſervice on the coaſt of Devonſhire, ſecured Plymouth and other- 
places, and, all the time he n Nap! up ett Regs 0 
= the parliaments, _ | 
= So long as the Prafiiyterian party were uppermoſt, all affaire 35 
relating to the navy. went on ſmoothly. The earl of Warwick 
was intirely devoted to them, and ſo were all the officers by him 
appointed. Eyery ſummer a ſtout {quadron was fitted out to ſerve. 
as occaſion required, 'and by this means the trade of the nation 
was tolerably protected i. But in the year 1648, when the In- 
dependents came by their i intrigues to prevail, things took a new 
turn, and it was reſolved to remove the earl of Warwick from 
his command notwithſtanding the ſervices he had performed, and 
to make Colonel Rainſborough admiral n. This gentleman had 


tion, but had for ſome time ſerved as an officer inthe parliament 
army, and was then a colonel of foot. When this news came 
to the fleet in the Cs," it put the ſeamen nes o great confuſion, 


n Life of Edward earl of on, vol. i. p. 28—138. See aiſo his hiſtory 
of the rebelii n, vol, iii. p. 225, 226, 290, 291. Ruſnworth's collections under 
the year 1643, p. 275. Heath's chronicle, p. 46, „ Clarendon, vol. iii. 
p. 236. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 94. May s hiſtory of the parlia - 
ment, book iii, p. 58, 59: Whitlocke, p. 72. k Clarendon, vol. ii, p. 281, 
336. Ruſhworth's collect. Whitlocke, 1! 3 vol. v. p. 132. Ruſh. 
Vorth's collections. Whitlocke. Heath, Hiſtory of Independency, p. i, ii. Sir 
4 Philip Warwick's memoirs, m Clarendon's hiſtory, vol. v. p. 122; 1 32. 
5 Ruſhworth's collections under the year 1648, p. 822. Ludlow s memairs, vol. i. 
p. 236. Heath's chronicle, p. 175. Sir Thomas Herbert's memoirs of. the two c 
laſt years of the reign! 0 of * Charles I. p. 33. Manley" $ biſtory of the reb:l- 
190. p. 182, 


* 


and 


orders to the earl of Warwick to attempt the relief of Exeter, 185 


been bred a ſeaman, and was the ſon of a commander of diſtine= _ 


. L 
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and their officers, the earl of Warwick and Vice-admiral Batten, 4 
were ſo little pleaſed with the uſage they had met with, that, 
inſtead of ſoftening, they augmented their diſcontents, inſomuch 
that they ſeized upon Rainſborough and ſuch officers as adhered- 
to him, ſet them on ſhore, and reſolved to fail over to Holland, 
in order to take on board the duke of York, whom they called 
their admiral, becauſe the An intention of n him ſo was 
a thing generally known u. 5 
Thaugh the king was chen a mine and bis an red 080 
to a very low ebb, yet, if this revolt of the fleet had been a 5 
perly managed, it might have had very happy effects: but, as it 
was conducted, it is ſcarce poſſible to conceive how little vp og 
tage was drawn from an incident which promiſed ſo much. It 
1s true the parliament, upon the firſt intimation of the growing 
diſaffection among the ſeamen, had directed but half the uſual 
_ proviſions to be put on board the fleet. This might have been 
_ eaſily remedied, conſidering that Kent was in arms for the king, 
and many of its inhabitants went on board the fleet, in order to 
do him all the ſervice they could o. The great misfortune was, 
that this ſtrange turn was intirely concerted by the ſeamen ; ſo 
that, when they declared for the king, they had very few offi- 
cers among them; and, as they were little inclined to uſe the 
advice of any who were not of their own profeſſion, there was 
a good deal of time loſt before they poſitively reſolved what to 
do, which gave the parliament an opportunity of recovering 
themſelves from the conſternation into which this unexpected 
event had thrown them; and the firſt reſolution they took was 
a very wiſe one, viz. the reſtoring the earl of Warwick to his 
title and command, ſending him orders to draw together a fleet 
as ſoon as poſſible A 8 


| D Clarendon, vol. v. p. 136, 137. Whitlocke's lads; p. 308. Dr. Bates's 
elencus motuum, p. 100 Ruſhworth, p. 1131. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, 
p. 316. Sir William Dugdale's hiſtory of the late troubles, p. 283. Davies's hiſ- 
tory of the civil wars in England, p. 231. Bulſtrode's memoirs p. 168. Sir 
John Bowring's memoirs, p. 146. ' © Clarendon's hiſtory, vol. v. p. 136. 

Heath's chronicle, p. 176. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 231. Coke's 
detection, p. 185. p Ludlow's memoirs, vol. i. p. 237. Dugdale's ſhort 
view of the late troubles, p. 284. Ruſhworth, p. 1737. under the year 1848. 
Whitlacke, p. 308. Life of Dr. John Barwick, 5 102. Bates 8 eleneus weten 
P-. 102 
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This e! fleet (if we can properly call it ſo) which at laſt 

| failed for Calais, conſiſted of ſeventeen good ſhips; and for the 
preſent the parliament had nothing near the ſame force to oppoſe 
them a. They left a ſhip riding before the place laſt mentioned 
to receive the prince of Wales, and then proceeded for Holland. 

W Soon after both the prince and the duke came on board, with 

= many perſons of quality who were now abroad with them in 


exile. Inſtead of conſidering what ſervice the fleet might beſt 


be employed in, thoſe who were about the princes fell into in- 


WW trigues for obtaining the command, and the contending parties 


filling the ſeamen's heads with very different ſtories, that ſpirit | 
of loyalty was quickly extinguiſhed, which had induced them to 
take this extraordinary ſtepp. 
Inn the midſt of theſe diſputes, r Batten: came in 1 G's 
the Conſtant Warwick, one of the beſt ſhips in the parliament 

navy, and ſeveral ſeamen of note. The prince of Wales, upon 
this occaſion, took a very wile reſolution : he knighted Batten, 
and made him rear-admiral, his brother the duke of York ha- 
ving before made the Lord Willoughby of Parham, who was 
alſo a new convert from the parliament, vice · admiralꝰ. 'As the 
fleet conſiſted now of about twenty ſail, it was judged proper 


to enter upon action, and two ſchemes were propoſed : the firſt . a 


was, to ſail to the Iſle of Wight to reſcue the king, which might 
certainly have been effected; the other, to enter the river of 
Thames, in order to awe the city of London, by interrupting 
their trade; and to enfeeble the parliament, by hindering their 
ſupplies of ſeamen from the outward · bound ſhips: which ſcheme 
was thought the moſt practicable, or perhaps the moſt profit- 
able, and was therefore immediately carried into execution t. 
I The ſucceſs of this enterprize was in the beginning very 1 
vourable; and, on their coming into the mouth of the river, 
the prince's fleet took abundance of rich prizes, particularly a 
: * laden with cloth bound for Rotterdam, worth forty thou- 


2 Clarendon? 8 hiſtory of the to, vol. v. p. 2137, 138. Heath. Wit 


locke. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 231, * Clarendon? 5 hiſtory | 
of the rebellion, vol. v. p. 138, 139. Fehard, Rapin. $ Clarendon, 
vol. v. p. 140. Heath, p. 176, td Clarendon, vol. y. p. 141. Sir Philip 


Wo Warwick's memoirs, p. 31S. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. i. p. 237. Manley's 


hiſtory of the rebellioh, . 182. | 
ſand 
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and pounds. Soon after he entered into a treaty with th crys 0 
- which ended at laſt in a compoſition for bis prizes uv. The earl 
of Warwick in the mean while had fitted out a ſtrong fleet at 
Portſmouth, with which he came into the Downs, and anchor- 
eld within ſight of the prince. Great endeavours were uſed on 
both ſides to draw over each others ſeamen, but to no great 
purpoſe; at laſt, the prince reſolved to engage the enemy, which 
he attempted, but was prevented by the ſhifting of the wind, 


and then, proviſions falling ſhort, it was judged expedient to 
ſail for the coaſt of Holland, where the fleet arrived ſafely; but 
thoſe who ſhould have commanded them were divided in opi- 
nion, and in ſuch confuſion among themſelves, that no new 
courſe could be reſolved on v. The earl of Warwick, who ſuſ- 
pected what would happen, and knew they could meet with no 
ſupplies of money to enable them to pay the fleet, followed 
them in their retreat, and ſent to the ſtates of Holland, requi« 


ring them to oblige certain ſhips, which had revolted from 6780 b 
parliament of England, to put to ſe. | 
The ſtates were very much embarraſſed in dann a reſolis 


tion in this critical juncture: they were unwilling to break with 


the parliament's admiral ; but, on the other hand, it would have 
been a reproach to them to have ſuffered the prince of Wales 
to be inſulted on their coaſts, and in their harbours. In the 


mean time, the two parties being excited by hatred, as well as 


neceſſity, to fight, it was difficult to prevent it: both ſides at 


firſt flattered themſelves with the hopes of a victory, becauſe 
both ſides were perſuaded the ſhips of their antagoniſt would 


deſert and come over to them. The firſt ſtep the ſtates took 


was, to give orders to the admiralty of Rotterdam to fit out 


every ſhip they had, with all poſſible expedition, and to fall 
down the river to prevent the two fleets coming to an engage- 


ment. In the mean time, they ſent four deputies on board the 
two admirals, to beg of them, in the name of the ſtates, not 


to undertake any thing on their coaſts, and i in ths "ey _ of 


u Clarendon' s hiſtory, vol. v. p. 156, 157. Whitlocke's AO RI Tg p. 327. 
Heath's chronicle, p. 176. w Clarendon's hiſtory, vol. v. p. 159. 


Ludlow's memoirs, vol. i. p. 241. Whitlocke, p. 327. Ruſhworth's collections, 


under the year 1648, p. 1251, 1254, Sir Richard Bulſtrode's memoirs, p. 171. 
Manley s hiſtory of the rebellion, p. 183. | 
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their hi harbours, which might affeft the ech of wer re- 5 
. * e Y 
"The vince of Wales was the moſt traKtable, . * s fails 5 
ors, being badly paid, deſerted; and even ſome of his ſhips and 
officers, which had lately left the parliament to go over to him, 
had now left him, and took part with their old maſters again 
He had only fourteen ſhips remaining, very poorly „ 
with which he retired under the cannon of e to 7 
an engagement or infult, inftead of offering wor? bo Abe 
The earl of Warwick upon this began to talk in N Wr 
ſtrain, inſiſting that ſuch as were on beard this fleet were * i 
ſerters, and ought to be delivered up to him ; but at laſt, find: 
ing that there was little good to be done, he put to fea, and 
returned home; after which the fleet was put abſolutely under 
the command of Prince Rupert, who determined, as ſoon as he 
had the command, to carry on a piratical wars and thus this 
extraordinary accident, which, properly managed, might have 
been a means of preſerving the king and kingdom, turned to no 
advantage to the former, and proved of infinite detriment to 
the latter, as it divided their naval force, and rendered precaris 
ous the trade of the nation. Theſe tranſactions happened be- 
tween the latter end of July 1648, and the cloſe of the ſame 
year, about which time Prince Rupert left the Dutch coaſt, in 
= order to repair to Ireland. In this ſcheme he ſuceeeded happily; 


x Clarendon's hiſtory or the rebellion, vol. v. p. 197. Ludlow's memoirs, 
| vol. i. p. 441, 242. Ruſhworth's collections, under the year 1648, p. 1268, 1274, 

1278, 1294, 1297, 1307, 1319. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tom. i. 
P- 139, 140. A pamphlet made its appearance about this time at London, in- 
tended no doubt to draw the earl of Warwick into fuſpicion with thoſe of his 
party, intitled, A Declaration of the earl of Warwick, while that nobleman 
was on the coaſt of Holland with the Het, intimating a reſolution to join the 
prince, in caſe the treaty at Newport in the Iſſe of Wight did not take effe&: 
who was ſo much offended with the aſperſions it contained, that he oppoſed it 
with a counterdeclaration, dated on. board the St. George in Helyoet-ſlaice, We 
Nov, 11, 1648, wherein he teſtifies all imaginable obedience to the parliament, 7 
his abhorrence of ſuch a conduct as inconſiſtent with his duty and the peace ok 
the kingdom, and a folemn aſſurance of his perſevering to the laſt i ſupport of. 
their cauſe; and which, with letters to the ſame purport, he W kern 
wich to England, . Ruſbworth, P- * ; 
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i at ſeq, where they kept ſuch ſtrong ſquadrons continually 


the parliament to their admirals Blake and Popham, to block up 


! 

ſ 
| 
= 
| 


| memorials, p. 349, 367, 374. 


p. 240. Wbitlocke's memorials, p. 783 
b 290. Foor moderate intelligencer, (a paper publiſhed in thoſe times), No. 20. | 
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da een fer in bis pſig, and arriping ſafely at lun iy 
fb port of Kinſale?. _ 


- The parliament, however, had now recovered their gui 


cryizings that it wap, not thought adviſeable for King Charles II. 


to veature his perſon on that element, in order to go to Ireland, 
where his preſence was neceſſary 2. Let the earl of Warwick, 


who had ſeryed them ſo faithfully, and with ſuch ſucceſs, was 


removed from the command of the fleet, which was put into 


che hangs of Jand-officers, ſuch as Blake, Deane, and Popham, 


who, notwithſtanding, behaved. well, quickly gained the love 
pf the ſailors, and prey ing ſhort time very 7 knoning n 


fhemſelyes , 

As for Prince Rupert, bs N cruising OS nokia prix : 
pes throughout the greateſt part of the year 1649 ®, while the BW 
war continued hot in Ireland; but things taking à new turn 


there, entirely in the parliament's favour, orders were given by 


the prince's ſquadron i in the port of Kinſale, which they accord: 


ingly did, and reduced them to ſuch extremities, that his men 
began to deſert in great numbers; ſo that finding his caſe deſpe: 
rate, the whole kingdom of Ireland in a manner ſubdued, all 
hopes of ſuecour loſt, and very indifferent terms to be hoped | 
for from the. conquerors ; he at laſt took a deſperate reſolution 


of forcing a paſſage through the enemy's fleet, which he effect: 


- 8s the prevey-fourth of Ofoher, with the loſt however, 


i 


Y Clarendon! s hiſtory of the 3 vol. 1 p. 201; 206——207. - Ruſh- | 


worth's collections under this year, p. 1367, 1366, 1389, 1428, Whitlocke's 
| 7 Clarendon's hittory of the rebel tion, 
Lol. v. p. 323, 324. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 389, 302. Heath's chronicle, 
Ludlow's memoirs, yol. ii, 


which is the 200 at large appointing Blake, Popham, and Deane, or any two 


of them, to de admirals and generals of the fleet at ſea, See their inſtruQions | 


in Thurloe' $ ſtate-papers, yol. i. p. 1 34. d Heath's chronicle, p. 2545 


256. Whitloeke's memorials, p. 391. Davies s hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 


258. The moderate intelligencer, No. 207. They complain loudly i in this pa- 
of the many prizes daily made by the prince, a as well on the coaſts of Corne 
yall as as in the Iriſh ſeas, ph 
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6f three ſhips; and (© ſailed ay 60 lle boa of Fratice*; whets 
he continued to obſtruct the Engliſk trade, and to make prize of 
fach flips as fell in his way, ine entirely on his on head: 
and withbut aſking or receiving any directions from the king. 
Prince Rupert; after he Bal. had made his eſcape; iti the manner 
W re have before related, out of the harbour of Kiofale; reſolved. 
d (ail into the Medherranean; büt with whit other diem than 
W that of eatrying on his trade of privateering does not appear d. 
= When he came upon the coaſt of Spain; his fleet ſhifered ex», 
cCeedingiy by a ſtorm, which drove five of his ſhips into the * 
W of Carthigena; where they were ill treated by the Spaniards: | 
WW who plundered two of the ſhips; and compelled many of the 
men te enter againſt their will into their ſervice . A fleet be- 
W longing to the parliament, under the command of Blake and 
Popharh; arrived ſoon after at St., Anderoz ad the former of. 
thoſe idmitals Wrote from thetice a letter in ſtrong terms to the 
king 6f Spain, demanding that both ſhips and men; in caſe ay” 
of Prince Rupert's were in his power ſtiould be delivered: up; 
with threats in caſe they were refuſed; To this a very civil an- 
fwer was given; and a ring, worth fiſteen hundred pounds; wag: | 
ſent to ths admital 28 a token! ef the dg of Spain's relpedde,”/ 


c TIN hiſtory of 4 ;ebellion; a Ys v. 6. 336, 339. beter 5 . 
motuum, plrt ii, p. 32. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 449. Heath's chronicle} | 
p. 25k. _ 4 Cidrendoti's kiſtory of the rebellion, vol. V. Heathi's chro- 
nicle; p, 439. Wbiilocke s memorials, A brief relation of ſolne affairs ahd 
tranſitions, « civil. And military, both koreiga and domeſtic, ( paper of thoſe 
times), Ne. is, P- tor, 193. No. 14. P. 154: 5 © Clatendon's hiſtory 7 
the rebellion; bol, V p. 339. Heath, Whitlsc locke; and other ear. We ad 
informed in the Mercurius politicus, (a paper 'of theſe times), Ns. 3. P. 72 
among other particulars regarding Prince Rupert, that while his Mabel 125 i 
the road of Toulon, i in February 1631, ſoliciting leave to Enter that port with 
his ſhip the Admiral, i in order to procuie a malt and other neceſſaty repa! rs; as l 
ving been ſeparated from his brother In a ſlorm near Majorca, after the great des 
feat given to his fleet by Blake, the five captains of the veiſels mentioned in the 
text arrived there; againſt whom It ſeertis ths prince was ſo highly incenſed; ad td 
| have it in donſideration to call them to an accoutit at a council of war; for their 
| lives; at well for their rfiſconduR in that buſinefs as for their having left ſeventy 
of the mariners behind them; who were unwilling to ſerve the parliament; 4nd 
who beſought them with the utmoſt earnefineſs to ſuffer them to attend them to 
Toulon, ĩpr̃ofeſſing to alk oo more thas bread and watef on 5 journey, though the. 
officers had a great ſum of money about them. 

f Clarendot,'s 8 of an rebellion; vol. v. p. 339, 340. 
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L After this; Blake followed Prince Rupert into the river er Ti 
bon, where, in the months of September and October, 1650, 
he ruined the Brazil fleet; which induced the Portugueſe' to 
force Prince: Rupert out of their port, whence he failed to Car- 
_ thagena. - Blake purfued him thither; but being obliged, for 


want of proviſions, to put toſea, his highneſs eſcaped to Mala- 


gn, where he took feverat Engliſh ſhips. One of theſe he drove 


EET WEARER! — Rupert nee 


make his eſcape 6. „ e 

His highnefs foon after went to 65 W now on 8 
Spaniards and Genoefe, as well as the Engliſm b, and having. 
taken ſeverał rieh prizes, ſailed to the Weſt Indies, whither his. 


brother, Prince Maurice, with a ſmall ſquadron, was gone be- 


fore. In thoſe ſeas they did likewiſe à great deal of miſchief, 
till Prince Maurice, in the Conſtant Reformation, was caſt 
away |; and Prince Rupert, finding the few ſhips he had left 


| fo leaky and rotten that they were ſcarce able to keep the ſea, 
was glad to return to France; and arriving in the port of Nantes 


in the year 1652, with a'man of war, and three or four other 
ſhips, he was forced to ſell them to pay the people's wages k. 
Such was the end of about twenty-five good ſhips, well man- 


— which had deferted the pines ſervice! and the reader | 


© Whitlocke's memorials, p. 449, 463, 470, 4755 48%, as Heath's chro- 


nicle, p. 267, 275. Manſey's biftory of the rebellion, p. 233, Bates's elencus 
motuum, part il, p. 73. Thurloe's fate papers, vol. i, Mercurivs politicus, No. 
14. p. 221. Ste two original letters of Sir Henry Vane ; one to Cromwell, then 
dt the head-quarters i in Scotland, and the other to Thomas Scott (the regicide), 
each dated Dec. 23, 1650, with the news of Blake's having ruined Prince Rupert's 
fleet, and the great terror this defeat had occaſioned in the different courts 
of Europe, particularly thoſe of Spain and Portugal; both of whom, in conſequence 
thereof, diſpatched ambaſſadors to England, - to acknowledge the power of 
the parliament; the former, at his audience, preſenting the houſe with- 
_ a complete narrative of the loſs the prince ſuſtained at Carthagena, i in Nich6lls's 
collection of ſtate - papers, p. 40, 41. See alſo Mr. Thomas Chaloner's letter in 
the ſame collection, p. a2. d Clarendon, vol. v. Heath's chronicle, p. 
1293. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 494. Life of Prince Rupert. Davies's- 
hiſtory of the civil wars, p, 299. Manley's hiftory of the rebellion, p. 233. 
| Bates's elencus motuum, part ii. p. 74. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 430. | 
K Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 513, 515- Heath's chro- 


nicle, p. 3375 Whitlocke's memorials, p. 552. Thurloe's tate papers, vol, i. 
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will ey judo bow mee loſy this ws to th nation, more . 


eſpecially as it was ſoon after engaged in the Dutch war. 


the ſupreme power at ſea veſted in e 8 


| The firſt exploit that his maſters thought of, was the reduction 
of the iſtands of Scilly, which were ſtill held for the king b 
Sir John Grenville. The privateers fitted out from thence did 

| great deal of miſchief to trade, and therefore might well have 
deſerved the parliament s notice; but there was anther incident 
which made them uneaſy at this juncture, and this was the ar- 


rival of a Dutch ſquadron there of twelve men of war, com- 
manded by admiral Van Tromp n. The pretence of ſending 


: him, was to demand fatisfaQtion of the governor for about. 
W twenty prizes, which in a ſhort. ſpace had been carried into his 


ports by his privateers : but the true deſign was, to drive a bar- 
gain with him, if poſſible, for thoſe iſlands; which might have 
had very bad-conſequetices, had it been carried into execution. 


F Admiral Blake in the Phenix frigate, in conjunction with Sic 


George Ayſcue, with a ſmall fleet, ſailed: thither in the month 
of May, and very quickly performed what they were ſent for, 
the governor being glad to deliver up his charge upon honour- 
able terms, and the admiral as n to grant all be could rea- 


ſonably expect u. No 


Blake failed "HAR Ss with the fleet t to Jerſey, where be 
arrived in the month of October, and reduced it by the end of 
the year; as he did likewiſe Cornet-caſtle, which was the only 


5 pics held ly 1 5 he hog in ns and thus ſecured the 


: 8 8 3 P. FY 489. The thanks of the pe liament, with a a 
full approbation of their ſervices, though ſueceſs had not attended them in reſpe ct 
to their conduct on the. coaſt of Portugal, had been likewiſe tranſmitted to Blake 


and Pophem, in a letter from the ſpeaker, while at ſea, dated Whitehall, July 12, 


1650. Thurloe's ſtate-papers, vol. i. p. 155. m Heath's chronicle, p. 
284, 288, 289. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, P, 326. Manley's hiſtory of the | 
rebellion, p. 253. Bates's elencus motuum, part ii. p. 77. 
© The original articles, a MS. in folio of two ſheets, are fill preſeryed i in the li- 
brary of 108 oP for pri 91 the goſpe! i ia foreign patts. a 


Hovereignty 


Admiral Blake, on his return to England, wis received with my 
| great favour by the parliament, had the thanks of the bouſe 
| re ons and; in conjunction with and Popham, had 


. 20 A VALHIS TOR "Y 
ſovereignty of the nme worls, or the . 


ment ®, W r 
1 Grbrwa Aviator vg —5 dedndlon of geilly, wks 

Nirengtheted his fleet with ſome ſhips, ſailed into the Weſt In- 
dies, in order to reduce fuch of the plantations as had declared 


for the king. On board his fleet ſailed colonel Allen, a gentles 


man of Barbadoes, who had been ſent by ſuch, in that colony 
and the Leeward-iſlands, as were well affected to the parlia- 
ment, to demand relief. This fleet arrived in Carliſle-Bay, in 
Barbadoes, on the ſixteenth of C 1651 and took os: 
teen fait of Dutch ſhips that were nen o 
Francis Lord Willoughby of Parham, whom we before 


mentioned, was governor” of the iſland for the king, and ſhew- 


ed fo good an inclination to defend himſelf,” that it was the ſe- 

venteenth of December before Admiral Ayſcue' thought fit to 
attempt landing; which at laſt he effected with ſome loſs, colonel: 
Allen, with between thirty and forty men, being killed in the 
attempt. After his forces were on ſhore, the governor thought 
fit to capitulate, and had very fair conditions given him; for 
which it is thought, Admiral Ayſcue was never forgiven by his 
' maſters at home v. While he lay at Barbadoes, he ſent a few 
| ſhips under captain Dennis to reduce Virginia, which with ſome 
trouble he effected. Sir George likewiſe ſubdued the Leeward- 
iſlands; and having thus thoroughly fulfilled his commiſſion, he 
returned into Europe, where, as we ſhall ſoy he found the 
Dutch war already broke out 2. 

The cauſes of this war are differently relited, aivoniheg' to 
the humours and opinions we n a: Pak ny and 


@ Clarendon? 8 ; bitory of the an vol. vi. P- _ Whitlocke s memos 
rials, p. 518, 519. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. I. p. 343. Davies's hiſtory of 
the civil wars, p. 316. | 9 Whitlocke's memorials, p. $27, 531. 
Ludlow's memoirs, vol, i. p. 38 5. Hcath's chronicle, p. 306. Bates's elen- 

cus motuum, part ii. p. 78. Manley's hiſtory of the rebellion, p. 254. 
4 Clarendon's hiſt. of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 466, 467. Davies's hiſt. of 
the civil wars, p. 32). Whitlocke's memorials, p. 532, $34, 536, 342. 
Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. i. p. 197. rtr F Heath's chronicle, 285, 
286, 308, 314. Dugdale's ſhort view of the late troubles, p. 402, 403. Da- 
vies's hiſt. of the civil wars, chap. 98. Ludlow“ s memoirs, vol. i. p. 344346, 
3388, 389. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 363, 364. Bates's elencus mo- 
tuum, part ii. p. 75, 76. Manley's hiſt, of . p. 5 262. Cokes's | 
detection, vol. ii. p. 19. | 

. | however, 


DURING. Tus CIVIL WAR. 5. 


þoweyer, ſcems to be, that the old commonwealth grew-quiekly 
jealous of the new one, and began to apprehend, that, what. 
ever the reſt of the world might be, Holland was like to be 
uo gainer by this change of government in England. The par- 
. Hament, on the other fide, was no leſs jealous of its new ac- 
_ quired ſovereignty, and expected, therefore, extraordinary | 
marks of regard from all the powers with which it correſpond. 
ed. The murder of Dr. Doriſlaus, whom they had ſent with 
z public character to the ſtates, incenſed them exceedingly; nor 
were they better ſatisfied with the reception that St. John and 

| the reſt of their ambaſſadors met with; and therefore had little 
regard to the expoſtulation of the Dutch about their act of 


: navigation, which was certainly a well-contrived meaſure, both ; 


for preſerving and for extending the trade of this nation. The 

Dutch, on the other hand, were extremely alarmed when they 
found the Engliſh commonwealth inſiſt on the ſovergignty of 

the ſea, the right of fiſhing, and licenſing to fiſh, diſpoſed ta 
carry the point of ſaluting by the flag to the utmoſt height; 
and behaving ſo in all reſpects, that the ſtates were convinced 
they would act upon King Charles's plan, with this great ad- 


yantage of raiſing money in much larger ſams, and yet with oy 55 


Je trouble than he did*, 


It was in the ſpring of the year 1050, chat things came to 
extremities; but it was warmly diſputed then, and is not fully 


ſettled at this day, who were the aggreſſors. From the beſt 


compariſon I have been able to make of facts ſtated in all the 
authentic accounts on bath n it ny” to me moſt probable | 


See the ods made by Oliver St. Joby, and Walter Strickland, am- 
paſſadors for the commonwealth to the ſtates-general at the Hague, dated the 
roth of May, 1651. in Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. i. p. 192. Nicholls's ſtate 
papers, p. 39—42. Letters of ſtate and other papers in Milton's proſe works, 
vol. fi. edit. 1753, 4to. t The reader, if he inclines to enter deep 
into the reaſons on which the Dutch war was grounded, may conſult Claren« 
_ don's hiſt. of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 453460, | Whitlocke's memorials, 
P. 487, 491, 492, 495, 496. Thurloe's yo papers, vol, i. p. 187, 195, who 
was himſelf ſecretary to the embaſſy for the parliament.  Heath's chronicle, 
p. 314. and other writers, on one ſide, and Baſnage annales des provinces unies, 
dome i. p. 215, 216, 220, 221, 24-253. Le: Clerc hiſtoire des provinces 
unies, tome ii. liv. xiii. p. 3079-315, Neuville hiſtoire de nuns tome it, 
P. a0 and the lives of the Dutch ne on Ga other. 


that 
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mat es this Dutche and this for many reaſons; but parti - 
cularly, becauſe they had made ſecretly great preparations for 
war, and had actually one hundred and fifty ſhips of force at 
ſea; whereas the Engliſh parliament equipped no more than the 
uſual ſquadron for guarding the narrow ſeas, which was under 
the command of Admiral ene and conliſted of es ee | 
hips only | 
The firſt blood F was a in \ thi ww was occa - 

ſioned by Commodore Young's firing upon a Dutch man of 
war, for the captain's refuſing him the honour of the flag. 
This was on the 14th of May 1652, and proved very honour- 
able for our nation. Commodore Young. acted with great 
caution, and gave the Dutch all the opportunity of avoiding a 
diſpute they could deſire. He ſent his boat on board the Dutch- 
man, to perſuade him to ſtrike: but the captain anſwered 
plainly and honeſtly, that the ſtates had threatened to take off 
his head if he truck: and upon this the fight began, in which 
the enemy was ſo roughly handled, as to be at laſt obliged to 
ſtrike. There were two other ſhips of war, and about twelve 
merchantmen, none of which interfered; and, on the other 

ſide, after the Dutch ſhips had taken in their flags, Commo- 
dore Young retired without making any prizes. This affair 
would have been much more the object of public notice, if an. 
engagement of greater ba had not happened quickly 
after *. 
Admiral Van Tromp was at ſea with a fleet of upwards of 
_ forty fail, to protect (as was given out) the Dutch trade. This 
fleet coming into the Downs on the 18th of May, they met 
there with a ſmall ſquadron under the command of Major 
Bourne, to whom the admiral ſent word, that he, was forced 
in by ſtreſs of weather; Bourne anſwered roundly, that the 
truth of this would beſt appear by the ſhortneſs of his ſtay, 
aud immediately ſent advice of it to his admiral. The next day 
Van Tromp, with his fleet, bore down upon Blake in Dover 
road, and on his coming near him, Blake fired thrice at his flag; 


u Heath's chronicle, p. 314, 315. AER. w This account I take from 
Young's letter to the parliament, dated on board the Preſident, Plymonth-ſound, 
May 14, 1652. Whitlocke's memorials,'p. 533. The perfect politician ; 7 urs 

2 full view of the life and actions of Oliver Cromwell, p. 165. | 


upon 
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near four hours Blake was engaged almoſt alone, but by de- 


, grees the weather permitted his fleet to come in, and then they 55 
behaved bravely. Towards the cloſe of the engagement, 8 
Which laſted from four in the afternoon till nine at night, 


Bourne joined him * ien . _ * ee 5 7 
5 nts gk UPI If 7 8 0 : 


In this battle 1 n on ths fide of ths Nie 


| liſh, as the Dutch writers themſelves confeſs, there being two 
Dutch ſhips taken, and one diſabled; whereas the Engliſh loſt 
none: and yet the inequality in PR was very great; for the 
Dutch fleet conſiſted at firſt of forty - two ſhips, and Blake's on- 
ly of fiſteen; and even at the end of the fight, he had: no 
more than twenty- three. The admirals wrote each of them an 


account of this affair to their reſpectiue maſters, wherein they + 


_ plainly contradict each other: but with this difference, that 


there is no diſproving any one fact mentioned in Blake's letter; 
whereas there are ſeveral falſehoods or miſtakes at leaſt in 
Tromp's; ſuch as, that Bourne's ſquadron conſiſted of twelve 


large ſhips, which could not be true. Beſides, though he in- 


ſiſts on Blake's being the aggreſſor, yet he owns, that his flag 


| wasg'out all the time . The ſtates themſelves were ſo ſenſible 


of their being in the wrong, and at the ſame time ſo mortified 


that their fleet, notwithRanding its ſuperiority, had been beat, 
that they apologized for it, and ſent over another ambaflador, 
the Heer Adrian Paauw to proceed on tke treaty. But the de- 


mands of the parliament were, in their opinion, tos high, and 


ſo all thoughts of peace were diſmiſſed on both fides, and the 
war was proclaimed in Holland en the 8th of July . 


The Engliſh in the mean time, in virtue of the act of navi- 


gation, and by way of repriſal for the late damages, affronts, 


and: hoſtilities, received from the ſtates · general and their ſub- 
jets, took many Dutch ſhips, June 11, Blake brought in ele- 


ven merchant-ſhips with their convoy coming from Nantes, 
Jang. 12, the Caprains 'Taylor and Peacock, in two SOUL . 


* This account is copied te that printed by order of the parliament, a © 
beth admirals letters and other papers annexed, qto, 1653. Y Ludlow's * 


memoirs, vol. i. p. 4079. Waitlocke's memorials, p. 335. Thurloe' 5 ſtate pas 


pers, vol. i. p. 207, 208, 210-212, 
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e on ie 
ders, for refuſing to ſtrike; of 'which onę was taken, and the 
other ſtranded ?: and, on the 13th of the fame month, Blake 
took twenty · ſix merchant ſhips, with their conyoys, home ward 
bound from France. July 4, vice-admiral Ayſcue, (who, in 
| his late return from the reduction of Barbadoes, had taken ten 

merchant ſhips, and four men of war), attacked the St. Ubes 
fleet of about forty ſail, of which near thirty were taken, om | 
oe ſtranded, and plundered, on the French coaſt, © | | 

. After this, while the- ſtates with the utmoſt ende were 
getting ready a fleet of ſeventy men of war, under the dent 


wand of admiral Van Tromp, Blake, with about fixty, re- 


ceived orders ta ſail to the north to diſturb and diſtreſs oy 
Dutch fiſhery. Sir George Ayſcue (who, fince the deſtruction 
of the St. Ubes fleet, had taken five Dutch merchant ſhips) 
was left with the remainder of the Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of 
no more than ſeyen men of war in the Downs. While Blake 
triumphed in the north, as we ſhall ſhew in another place, 
Tromp with his great fleet came into the mouth of the Thames, 
in hopes of either ſurprifing Ayſcue,' or inſulting the conf. 
Failing of this, he failed northward ta intercept Blake; but his 
ſhips being diſperſed by a ſtorm, he was diſappointed in that 
ſcheme alſo, and loſt five or fix frigates, which fell into the: 
hands of Blake, on bis return towards the ſouth *. dh Woh 
The people i in Holland were very much diſſatisſied n the 
conduct of admiral Van Tromp, which is the caſe in all free: 
countries, where a commander in chief is unſycceſsful.” He 
acted upon this occaſion like a very wiſe man, and one who 
had a nice ſenſe of honour, firſt by juſtifying himſelf to the 
Rates, and then in laying down his commiſſion to gratify the 


people. The main objection againſt him was his being no great 


ſeaman; and this engaged the ſtates to caſt their eyes upon de 
Ruyter, the ableſt man amongſt them in his profeſſion. He ac- 
Fapeon the command, but accepted it ane for he ſaw 


z The 3 were ſo pleaſed with the 8. 3 of the Captains 
Taylor and Peacock, that they directed the ſp-aker to write them letters of 
thanks for their ſervices on that oecaſion. | 2 Baſnage annales des pro- 
yinces y unies, vol. i. p. 258, 259, ;;; cd Ws 
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that 10 things ten Rood; the Englih were ſaperior b. The 


parliament in th mean time took care to ſtrengthen Sir George 


Ayſcue's fleet, ſo that it increaſed to thirty-elght Tail; of Which 


only two were large ſhips, and the reſt frigates and ſire · ſhips · 
With theſe he put to fea in ſearch of the Dutch, took" many 
rich prizes, and at Jaſt met with de Ruyter, who, with a fleet 
equal to his owh, vas convoying home between fifty and ſixty 


merchantzmen. This was on the 16th of Auguſt 1652, and 
us our admiral was cruizing off Plymouth. It was about one 


in the aftermoon when the fleets came in fight, De Ruyter 


took twenty of the merchant ſhips into his line of battle, and 
was then very ready to engage. The fight began about four, 


when the Engliſh admiral, with nine others, charged through 


the Dutch fleet; and having thus got the weather- gage, attacx- 
ed them again very bravely, and ſo they continued fighting til! 


night, which parted them; the reſt of Sir George's fleet ha- 
ving very little to do in the action. The rear-admiral Peck loft 


his leg, of which he ſoon died; and moſt of the captains who 
did their duty, were wounded, and a fre- ſhip was loſt. On 
che other Tide, the Dutch were miſerably torn, ſo that many of 
cheir beſt ſhips were ſcarce able to keep the ſea. Sir George 
Ayſcue followed them for ſome time the next day, and then 


returned into en een to reſreth his won, and re 


his finps e. 


The Dutch gave a very og account of this buſineſs; in 


Which, without queition, the Engliſh had ſome, and might have 
had much greater advantage, if all their captains had behaved - 


as they ought. This the parliament very well knew; but by a 
refined ſtroke of policy, choſe rather to lay the fault on a ſin- 
gle man; than endanger the obedience of the fleet, by puniſhing * 
many; upon which principle they laid aſide that gallant and 


able ſeaman Sir George Ayſcue yet ſoftly, and with a reward 


d Clarendon's hift. of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 461. ' Whitlocke's memo- 
rials, p. 338. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. i. p. 419, 420. Davies's hiſtory of the 


civil wars, p. 329.' Maoley's hiſt. of the rebellion, p. 264 © Whie- 


locke's memorials; p. 341, 542. Sir Philip Warwick' memoirs, p. 265, Bates's 
elencus motuum, part ii. p. 195. Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. x5. Le Clere, 
tome ii. p 322. Neuville, tome iii, liv. x. chap. x. La vie & les actions me- 
morables du Sieur Michel de Rüyter, duc, chevalier & l'amiral general des 
provinces uniet, Anfterdam 1677, 12M09, partie i, p. 9==12, 
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' of FAIR, 3 pounds in money, and a penſion of thine = 
hundred pounds a-year. The true reaſon of this was, his 
granting ſo good terms to the Lord Wikonghby,: which es 1 
however, performed very punctually 4. 5 
The war was not long confined to che coaſts of Britain, but | 
fpread itſelf into almoſt every ſea; and every wind brought the 


neus of freſh deſtruction and flaughter. - About the latter end of 


the ſame month the Dutch admiral Van Galen, with eleven men 
of war, met and attacked the Engliſh commodore, Richard Bod- 
ley, with three men of war, a fire-ſhip, and three or four mer- - 
chant ſhips, homeward-bound from Scanderoon and Smyrna. 
The firſt day's fight began in the afternoon off the ifland of Elba 
on the coaſt of Tuſcany, and laſted. till night with little advan- 
tage to either party. The Dutch hiſtorians agree, that three of 
their men of war being ſeparated in the night, and afterwards 
becalmed, could not come up ſo as to have a ſhare in the ſecond 
engagement. On the other fide, the Engliſh parted from their- 
merchant ſhips, which, being heavy and richly laden, were or- 
dered to make the beſt of their way to the neareſt harbour. 
The next morning the four remaining Engliſh being ens | 
by the eight Hollanders, the fight was renewed with great fury; 
Van Galen began a cloſe engagement with the Engliſh commo- 
dore; but being diſabled in his rigging, and having received 
three ſhots under water, and been thrice on fire, he was forced 
(as the Dutch hiſtorians acknowledge) to leave him. Another 
af the enemy's largeſt ſhips, renewing the attack, was likewiſe ſo 
well received that ſhe loſt her main-maſt: whereupon the Engliſh 
frigate the Phoenix, taking the opportunity, boarded the diſabled 
Hollander, but, being too weak, was taken after a ſharp fight 
of an hour, wherein moſt of her men were either killed or 
wounded. .In the mean time the Engliſh commodore Bodley, 
being again boarded by two of the enemy's ſhips at once, de- 
fended himſelf ſo reſolutely, that (by the confeſſion of the Dutch 
writers) they were both beaten off with a dreadful ſlaughter of 
their men, and the loſs of both their captains: whereupon Bod- 
ley, ſeeing himſelf left by the enemy, (after having loſt about a 
bundred men, killed and wounded), with his three remaining 


4 Heath's chronicle, p. 323. | 
ſhips, 


4 
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dure, followed the merchant · men to Porto-Longone, leaving the 
| Hollanders to-caſt up the aceount of the honour and profit they g 
had gained by this encounter. The enemy. loſt three of-theis 
- captains in the fight, whom they afterwards buried at the laſt» 
mentioned place, where the Engliſh and they, being ina ment ; 
harbours continued very friendly together for fome time. 
Admiral Blake, who was now in the channel, didinfinite da» > 
: 3 and, ſome hoſtilities having been committed 
on the coaſt of Newfoundland by the French, our gallant admi- 
ral attacked a ſtrong ſquadron of their ſhips going to the relief 
of Dunkirk, took or deſtroyed them all, by which means this "I 
important place fell into the hands of the Spaniards f. The 
Dutch, ſeeing their trade thus ruined, and apprehenſive of ſilt 
worſe conſequences, fitted out another fleet under the command 
of de Witte, and ſent it to join de Ruyter, who was appointed to 
bring home a large number of merchantmen. After the junction 
of theſe fleets, and the ſending the ſhips they were to convoy 
into Holland, the admirals ſhewed a deſign of attacking tlie 
Engliſh navy, and Blake gave them a fair opportunity of execu- 
ting their intention. But, when it came to the point, the Dutch 
fleet covered themſelves behind a ſand- bank, which, however, 
did not hinder Blake from engaging them on the 28th of 8885 5 
tember. : 5 
He divided his fleet into hve TDs the firſt commanded 
by himſelf, the ſecond by vice-admiral Penn, and the third by 


e Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 365. Coke's detection, vol. ii, p. 15, 16. 
Maaley's biſtöry of the rebellion, part ii. book ii. p. 266. | Baſnage annales des 
provinces unies, tome i. p. 26 3. Neuville hiſtoire de Hollande, tome iti, p. &s, 
66. Thurloe's ſtate-papers, vol. i. p. 219. ' f Clarendon's hiſtory of the 
rebellion, vol. vi. p. 463. Heath's chronicle, p. 325, Davies's hiſtory of the ei- 
vil wars, p. 329, 330. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome if. p. 264. 
Memoirs de Moatglat, tom. iii. p. 321, 322. Martiniere hiſtoire de Louis XIV. 
tome ii, 218. The count d' Eſtrades in his memoirs, tome i, in a letter ta 
Cardinal Mazarine, dated Dunkirk, Feb. 5, 1652, informs his eminence, that 3 
Cromwell had made him an offer by one Fitz-James, the colonel of his guards, | 
to furniſh fifty men of war, to join the king's army with fifteen thouſand foot, 
to pay two millions, and to declare war againſt Spain, if they would ſurrender 
Dunkirk to him rather than to the Spaniards; which propoſal the cardinal ppr - 
ved, as appears by his anſwer to the count, dated Poitiers, March 2, 1652, aud 
| which, as he ſays, would have been accepted, if. Mr, de Chateaugeuf had not 
oppoſed it ſo ſtrongly, as wr the queen could not be induced to give her content, 
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0 8 Bourne. It was about three when che engagement | 
began, and the Engliſ quickly diſcovered their raſnneſs in ata 
kacking an enemy under ſuch diſadvantages; for the Sovereign, 


a new-ſhip, ſtruck. immediately on the ſands; and fo did ſeveral 


others; but, getting off again, the Engliſh fleet ſtood aloof till . 
de Witte came freely from his advantages to « fair engagement; 


which was boldly begun by Bourne, and gallantly ſeconded by 
he reſt of the fleet. A Dutch man of war, attempting to board 
the Sovereign was ſunk by her fide, and this by the firſt- diſ- 
-eharge ſhe made. Soon after a Dutch rear-admiral was taken 
dy captain Mildmay, and two other men of war ſunk, a third 
blowing up before the end of the fight. De Witte was then glad 
to retire, and was purſued by the Engliſh fleet as long as it was 
light. The next day they continued the chace, till they were 
within twelve leagues of the Dutch ſhore, and then ſeeing the 


Dutch fleet entering into the Goree, Blake returned in triumph 


to the Downs, and thence into port, having loſt about 300 
men, and having as many wounded s. For the reception of the 
latter the parliament took care to provide hoſpitals near Dover 
and Deal, and ſent lm their thanks to = 2 and his * 


cCebrs h. 


The Dutch writers ke they loſt no aue They W 0 
however, that one was taken, but add, this veſſel, being after - 
wards deſerted, was brought ſafe into port. De Witte fairly con- 


feſſed the loſs, and charged it firft on the bad behaviour of no 


leſs than twenty of his captains, who withdrew out of the line 
of battle, and next on the ſtates having bad intelligence, the 


Engliſh fleet being more numerous, and compoſed of ſhips of 
greater bulk than he expected. Theſe excuſes were certainly 
true, and yet the people uſed their admirals ſo ill, that de Ruy- 
ter grew deſirous of throwing up his commiſſion, and de Witte 


fell ſick upon it. The ſtates, however, behaved with great pru- 


dence and courage, repaired and augmented their fleet to eighty 
fail in fix weeks time, and then engaged admiral Van Tromp to 


take the command of them, though ſome ſay, that the king of 
Denmark drew them. into this reſolution by RAY then 2 


| 8 Whitlocke's 5 p. 545, 546. Davies's 1 of the evil; wars of 
Great Britain and Ireland, p. 330. Ludlow's memoirs, vol, i. p. 426, 449. 
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5 the parliament by detaining (at the requeſt of the Dutch) a 
fleet of 26 Engliſh ſhips in the harbour of Copenhag 


At firſt 
he pretended that he did it for their fafety, and therefore com- 


modore Ball was fent with a ſquadron of eighteen, fail to convoy 


them home, when: his Daniſh Majeſty declared his reſulution to 


keep them, and the fear he was under for the conſequences of 


this ſtrange. and. inconſiderate ſtep, induced him tb offer the 
Dutch his aſſiſtance. This fell: out: happily for them for the 
Engliſh now filled their ports with Dutch prizes; while the peo- 

ple of Holland, ſuffering in ſo tender a point, bagan to loſe all 
patience z which: forced the ſtates to hurry out Tronip with his 


ſhips, in order to convoy a fleet of about 8 merchanmen 
through the channel k. 


It being now the beginning of Novenaber, B Blake, who thourhe 
the ſeaſon of action over, had detached We bis ſhips for 
the ſecurity of the Newcaſtle colliers ; twelve more were ſent to 


Plymouth, and. fifteen were retired: into the river, in order to 


repair the damage which they had received in a ftorm. Admiral 
Tromp having intelligence of this, and that Blake bad with him 
no more than thirty-ſeven ſhips, and many of theſe but thinly 
manned, reſolved to attack him in the Downs, not far from the 
place where they had fought beſore l. On the 29th of Novem- 
ber he preſented himſelf before the Engliſh fleet, and Blake, af- 
ter holding a council of war, reſolved to engage notwithſtand- 
ing this great inequality: but, the wind riſing, they were obliged 
to defer fighting till next day; and that night our fleet rode a 
little above Dover-road. In the morning both fleets plied weſt- 
ward, Blake haying the weather · gage. About eleven the battle 


| began with great fury but, "oy Ry or che ee half 


i RA ks po proyinces- unies, tome i. p. 8 261. Ta Clere hit. 17 
des provinces unies, tome ii. p. 323, 324. La vie de Ruyter, partie i. p. 15. 
Coke's detection, vol, ii. p. 16. * Whitlocke's memorials, p. 545, 846. 


| Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 330. Bates's elencus motuum, part ii, : 
p. 174. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. i. p. 429. Manley's hiſtory of the rebellion, | 


p. 266, Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i. p. 289, 290. Neuville 


biſt, de Hollande, tome iii. p. 68. I Heath's chronicle, p. 229, 230. 
Ludlow's memoirs, vol. ii. p. 437, 438. FE. ER | 
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of bale ſmall fleet could not engage. bende in which 
Blake was in perſon, the Victory, and the Vanguard, bore 7 35 
moſt the whole ſtreſs of the fight; having twenty Dutch men of 
war upon them at once; and yet they fought it out till it was 
dark. Late in the evening the Garland: commanded by captain 


Batten, and the Bonaventure, captain Hookſton, clapped Van 
Tromp aboard, killed his ſecretary! and purſer by his ſide, and 
| had certainly taken his) hip, if they had not been boarded 
by two Dutch flags, by whom, after their captains were killed, 
both theſe ſhips were taken. Blake, who ſaw this with indigna- 


tion, puſhed ſo far to their relief, that he was very near ſharing 

the ſame fate, if the Vanguard and Sapphire had not ſtood * 
him with the utmoſt reſolution, and at laſt brought him off w. 
The Hercules was run aſhore in the retreat; and, if the 8 


had not ſheltered them, moſt of the ſhips chat were engaged 
muſt have been loſt; but they took the advantage of its 2 


rity, and retired firſt to Dover, and then into the river. 


Admiral Tromp continued # day or two in the Downs, ſailed. 
from thence towards Calais, took part of the Barbadoes fleet, 


and ſome other prizes, and then'failed to the iſle of Rhe with a 


broom at his:top-maſt head, intimating that he would ſweep the 


narrow ſeas of Engliſh ſhips®. .'There appears, however, no ſuch 


reaſon for boaſting as the Dutch writers ſuggeſt ; their fleet had 


indeed many advantages; yet they bought their ſueceſs very dear, 


one of their beſt ſhips being blown up, and two 1 ons * 


admirals in a manner diſabledꝰ. | 
The parliament ſhewed their Readineſs by i Blake 5 


ter his defeat, and naming him, in con] junction with Deane and 
Monk, their generals at ſea for another year. In order to the 


more ſpeedy manning the navy, they iſſued a proclamation, of- 
fering conſiderable rewards to ſuch as entered themſelves within 
the ſpace of forty days; they alſo raiſed: che ſailors pay from 
. nineteen to ans linens arp a- month: and this Roy to good 


in Whitlocke's memorials, p. 561. Cole's deteAtion, vol. ii. p. 16, 17. Da | 


vies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 330, 30 An Baſnage anna les des pre- 
vinces unies, tome i. p. 261. Le Clerc hiſt. des provinces unies, tome ii. p. 324, 
325, Neuville hiſt. de Hollande, tome iii. p. 69, 10. Heath's chronicle, 
p. 330. Coke's detection, vol. ii. EM 17. Echard 5 hiſtory of England, book jii. 
Clap. i. p. 701. * 
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an effefd, that in fix weeks time they had a leet-ready to put to 
ſea of ſixty, men of War; forty under Blake in the river, and 


twenty more. at Portſmouth, | On the 11th of February both fleets 8 
joined near Beachey head, and thence admiral Blake failed over- 
againſt Portland, where he hy. grols the channel, in order to 

- welcome.Tromp. on his return. This was a kind of ſurprize on 35 


the Dutch adwiral, who dich not think it poſſible, after the late 


defeats for the parliament. to fit out in ſo ſhort a ſpace a fleet ca · 5 
pable of facing him again, He had between two and three hun. 
dred merchant-ſhips under convoy, and was therefore. much 


amazed, when, failing, up the channel, he found Blake fo ſta- 
tioned, that it was impoſſible to avoid fighting. . Engliſh- and 
Dutch authors vary pretty much as to the ſtrength of their re- 


| ſpective fleets; but, by comparing both the admirals letters, I | 
| ee they were nearly equal, each hoving * ſevepry Be 


GR: - 
The e Blake and; Powe, were "both. on "dang the 


| Tciuoaph, and with twelve ſtout ſhips led their fleet, and fell in 


firſt-with the Dutch on the 18th of February, 1653, about eight 


in the morning. They were very roughly treated before the reſt - 


of the fleet came up, though gallantly ſeconded. by Lawſon in 
the Fairfax, and captain Mildmay in the Vanguard. In the 
Triumph Blake was wounded in the thigh with a piece of iron 
a ſhot had driven, and the ſame piece of iron tore general 
Deane's coat and breeches. Captain Ball, who commanded the 
ſhip, was ſhot dead, and fell at Blake's feet; his ſecretary Mr. 

Sparrow was likewiſe killed receiving his orders: he loft be- 
lides theſe an hundred ſeamen, and the reſt were moſt of them 
wounded, and his ſhip ſo miſerably Ihattered, that it had little 


| ſhare in the two next days fights d. 


In the Fairfax there were an 1 men killed, and the 


Qip wretchedly torn ; the Vanguard loſt her captain and abun- 


dance of men. The Proſperous, a ſhip of forty-four guns, was 
boarded by de Ruyter, and taken; bots de Ruyter's ſhip being 


5 Clarendon? $ hiſtory of the Abella, vol. vi. p. 1 Davies's hiſtory of the 
evil wars, p. 331, Ludlow's memoirs, vol. fi. p. 439. Coke' s detection, vol. ii. 
p. 17. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i. p. 298, 299. 4 Heath's 


chroniele, P. 335. ""WhicloGe' s Aer 4 557. an Rapin, und other 
hiſtorians, | EET ae : 
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in that inſtant boarded by an Engliſh man of war, captain Ve- 
ſey in the Merlin frigate entered the Proſperous, and retook 
her. The Affiſtance, vice-admiral of the blue ſquadron, was 
_ difabled in the beginning of the fight, and brought off to Portſ- 
mouth, whither the Advice quickly followed her, being no 
longer able to keep the ſea. Tromp, who was long engaged with 
Blake, loſt moſt of his officers, and had his ſhip difabled; de 
Ruyter loft his main and fore- -top-maſt, and very narrowly 
_ eſcaped being taken. One Dutch man of war was blown up; 
| fix more were either ſunk or taken: the latter had their rigging 
fo clotted with blood and brains, that it was mn, to look 
| upon them but with horror. 
Friday night was ſpent in repairing the eme a meld 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for a ſecond engagement. On Saturday 
morning the enemy was ſeen again ſeven leagues off Weymouth, 
whither the Engliſh plied, and came up with them in the after- 
noon about three leagues to the north-weſt of the Iſle of Wight. 
Tromp had drawn again his fleet together, and ranged it in the 
form of an half-moon, incloſing the merchant ſhips within a ſe- 
micircle, and in that poſture he maintained a retreating fight. 
The Engliſh made ſeveral deſperate attacks, firiving to break 
through to the merchant ſhips: on which occaſion de Ruyter's 
ſhip was again ſo roughly treated, that ſhe was towed out of the 
fleet. At laſt the merchant-men, finding they could be no longer 
protected, began to ſhift for themſelves, throwing part of their 
goods overboard for the greater expedition. According to 
Blake's own letter, eight men of war and fourteen or fixteen 
merchant ſhips were taken, and the fight continued all night. 
On Sunday morning the Dutch were near Bulloign, where the 
fight was renewed, but with little effect. Tromp had ſlipped 
away in the dark with his merchant-men to Calais-ſands, where 
he anchored that day with forty fail; the wind favouring him, 
he thence tided it home, our fleet purſuing but ſlowly ; for 
Blake, though he feared not Dutchmen, yet dreaded their fhal- 
low coaſts : however, the Captains Lawſon, Marten, and Gra- 
ver, took cach a Dutch man of war; Penn picked up many of 


r Heath's 3 p. 337. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, vol. i. 
p. 300. Le Clere, tome ii. liv. 13. Nesville, tome iii. ljv. x, ch. 10. Da- 
vies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 331. Coke's e vol. ii. p. 17. 

e their 
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a their ende On the whole, the Dutch had the votive the 
firſt day, loſt ground the ſecond, and were clearly beaten the 

third, They loſt eleven men of war, (their 6wtr accounts ſay - 
but nine), thirty merchant-men,”1500 men killed; and as many 
_ wounded.” As for the Engliſh, they loſt only the Sampſon, 

which captain Button, finding diſabled, ſunk of his own accord; 


as to __w Wer 955 is certain ber, yy was e ANION pation 
Dutch . 7 


It is e hat i in 1 is fight Blake, who had 50 long 


a land · officer, made uſe of a good body of ſoldiers, and with all 


the ſucceſs he could wiſh: pet this is no precedent in any but 


ſuch a war as this was, firice theſe troops had no time to lan- 
guiſh or grow ſick, but were engaged almoſt as ſoon as they 
| were put on board. The people contributed readily and plen- 


tifully to the relief of our wounded ſeamen, and the Dutch on 
their ſide complimented Tromp on his WIR which was cer · 
—_ no more than he deſerved". a 

In the mean time things went bas 11 4 in the Suche Shire 
an Engliſh-and Dutch ſquadron lay together in the road of 


X Leghorn, An action happened there which deſerves to be re- 
lated, becauſe there appears as much true bravery and maritime - 


Mill in the Engliſh officers who had the misfortune to be beat, 
as ever rendered a victory conſpicuous; and it ought to be 


-" the . of an hiſtorian, 3 to celebrate merit rather than 


ſucceſs. WEE } 


"The Engliſh Go conſiſted of fix ſhips, commanded 5 


Commodore Appleton, of che burden and force * in the 
N liſt: e 


5 Ships. Py Gan, Men. 
The Leopard, ir ey 
| Bonaventure, e Lo Jo 


t Heath's chronicle, p. 335, Baſnage annales des provinces umes, tome 1, - 


p. 30. La vie de Ruyter, p. I. p. zz—30. Hollands mercurius van Het Jar, 


N u Heath's chronicle, p. 335. The ſtates made a pre- 5 
ſent of a gold chain to Van Tromp of the value of two thouſand guilders. 


| Evertſon and de Ruyter were gratified with fifteen hundred guilders esch, and 


lleſſer gratuities were beſtowed ou other officers, Whitlocke's e p. 
„ „ 
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; eee ie took this ecard, 6 ag 5 e near 
the Dutch ſquadron, to fend three boats manned with reſolute 
ſeamen, and commanded by one captain Cox, te execute a de · 


fign upon the thip Pheenix, which had been taken from the 


Engliſh in the rencounter nedy Elba, and whieb at this time 
of the enemy's ſquadron,” This deſign was un- 


made a 
dertaken on the 26th of Noyember 1652, and it ſueceeded fa 


well, that the ſhip being boardeg by che Eöglich, 'the Dutch 


were ſo ſurprized, that they made but little reſiſtance; and 
young Van Tromp, who. commanded her, was forced to leap 

into the water to avoid being taken. The action was performs 
ed win ſuch expedition, that before the Nurch, 'who lay next 
her, were well apprized of what had happened, the was cars 


ned away. But the great duke of Tuſcany being informed of 
this adventure, and judging i it to be a violation of the neutrality 5 


of that port, he ordered the Engliſh either to reſtore the Phœ . 


nix, or to depart from thence.” 10 depart was not without ö 
danger: for Van Galen, with the whole ſtrength of the enemy 


in thoſe ſeas, conſiſting of ſixteen men of war, a fire-ſhip, and 


ſeveral ſtout merchant ſhips, (the crews of which were offered 


a ſhare of the booty if they would engage), lay ready botore the 


harbour to intercept them“. 
vet 


w Whitlocke $ memorials, p. 552. | Coke 's deteQion, vol. ü. p. 16. 1 
ley's hiſtory of the rebellion, p. 269. Heath's chronicle, * p. 330, 331. The 


grand duke, by his letters of the ſeventh and ninth of December, 1652, and 


more at large by Signior Almerie Salvetti his miniſter in England, complained 
Joudly of the violation of his port, and of Appleton's behaviour on that occa- 
ſion, and inſiſted on a proper ſatisfaQtion. The parliament were ſo highly of- 
tended with the miſcondu& of the commodore, that they referted the whole 


Matter to the council of ſtate, whe ſent immediate orders to Appleton, to re- 
turn home by land, without the leaft delay; wrote a moſt obliging anſwer to 


the grand duke, which bears date the 14th of che ſame month, and which they 
8itparched on purpoſe by an expreſs, teſtifying their great concern for the acci- 


teat ; 3 and an alſurance, chat ſuch . courſe ſhould be taken with the commo- 
: | dere 
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Vet they ratlier-choſe to run all hazards; than to deliver up 
nne ip. With this reſolution they diſpatclied away advice {to 


commodore Bodley, who lay at the iiland of Elba with two = 


men of war, a fireeſhip, and the four merchant · hips which 
mere in the former engagement with Van ; Galen; and it was 
agreed between the two commodores, that Bodley with his 
ſmall {quadron, (though unfit for -aCtian, partly from the loſs | 
of men. in the late fight, partly on account of the merchant - 
ſhips under their convoy, which were laden with fiſteen 
bundred bales of ſilk, and other valuable goods, ) ſhould appear 
| about the time fixed, wichin fight of Legborn, in order to 
amuſe the Dutch, and hereby, if ppſſible, to draw them from 
before the harbour, and fo. open a paſſage for Appleton to 
cſcape. According to this agreement, Bodley, an the 2d of 
March 4653, came within ſight of the plape. On the 3d, be 
danſed:threẽ qr foup of his beſt ſailors to approach che. enemy, 
who were ſtationed hefore the port: whereppon, their whole 
_ {quadron (as was; expected) ſtood to ſea, and gaye them chace. 
This Appleton perceiving, took the opportunity to weigh and 
come gut z but a little too ſoon: for the Dutch being aware of 
their deſign, immediately gave over the chace, and tacking 
about, fell upon Appleton's ſquadron vith nine of b weir men of 
war, while the re(t obſerved Bodley. 
e the firſt encounter; an unfortunate mot fr how Van Galen 3 
ſhip ſet fire to the Bonaventure, which blew up, though not 
unrevenged ; for at the ſame time a ſhot from that ſhip broke 
Van Galen's leg, of Which hurt he ſoon after died. In the 
mean time, Appleton was attacked by two of the Hollanders 
at once, againft whom he maintained a cloſe fight of four or 
five hours, with ſuch teſolution, that both the Dutch ſhips were 
at * ſo diſabled, that 97 fearee 6 fired a ſhot; Van Galen 


dore as Gould rafciently manifeſt to all the von they 1 no leſs brook 
the violation of his right, than the infringement of their own authority, which 
bad been trampled upon in this inſtance, contrary to thoſe repeated commands 
to their chief officers and captains arriviog in his ports, which was to carry 
themſelves with the moſt reſpectful obſervance poſſible. Ang in regard to the 
| hip Phenix, they promiſe, after hearing Appleton, and farther conference with 
dis reſident, to pronounce ſugh A ſentence as mall be h to juſtice and 
. f | 
ſeeing 
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ſeeing the refolition: of the Engliſh commodore, and going 
(though deſperately wounded) to the aſſiſtance of his friends, 


Were be S e een 8 


ne 
But 9 ſhip: ann to thas affifenyce ane Hollanders 
why were engaged with Appleton, they renewed the attack 


with greater vigour. Some Dutch writers report, that Apple- 


ton finding himſelf oppreſſed by ſuch unequal numbers, after 
having made all poſſible reſiſtance, ran down, and would have 
blown up his ſhip; but that, being hindered by his ſeamen, he 
was obliged to yield. The young Van Tromp attacked the 
Sampſon, was beaten off after a deſperate fight; but the Samp- 
fon was ſoon after burnt by a fire-ſhip. ' The Levant-Merchant 
_ being encountered by one of the enemy's ſhips, beat her off, 
and ſtranded her. But being at laſt taken, together with the 
Pilgrim (which had loſt her main and mizen-maſts in the 


fight), the Mary, thus left alone, made her eſcape, and joined 
the neareſt ſhips of id arb WO . an 1 to 1775 | 


engagement .. 


Before we can rexularly return to the; events of the war 
nearer home, it is abſolutely neceflary to take notice of the great 


change made. in our. civil government by Cromwell, who, on 


the 20th of April 1653, entered the Houſe of Commons, and 
diſſolved the parliament by force. An action ſtupendous in 
_ itſelf, and which ſeems to have ſtruck roo many of our own n 


of foreign hiſtorians with want of diſcernment. 
They attribute to Cromwell, whatever was done after the 
murder of the king; and the Dutch hiſtorians particularly im- 
pute this war to him, and amongſt other reaſons for his difſol- 
ving the parliament, make this to have been one, that he ſuſ- 


* Heath's chronicle, p. 337. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 561, 553. Baſ- 
nage annales des provinces unies, vol. i. p. 306, where this writer tells us, that 
the body of admiral Van Galen was tranſported into Holland, buried at Am- 


ſterdam, and a magnificent monument erected to his memory, at the expence 
of the ſtates. Y Clarendon's hiſt. of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 418. 


Ludlow's memoirs, vol. ii. p. 456. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 5 54. Bates's 
eleneus motuum, part ii. p. 161. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 367, 


Dugdale's mort view of the troubles, p. 405. Bulſtrode's memoirs, p, 
T9 4» | | 


pected 
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pected they were inclined to peace ; whereas, in truth, never 
two governments were leſs alike, than thoſe of the * 
and the protector; the former acted upon national principles, 
the latter from private views. The Dutch war was the parlia- 
ment's war, begun upon the old quarrel, which King Charles 
would have proſecuted, had he been able. It is true, that 
Cromwell carried on the war, but it was only till he could make 
ſuch a peace as ſerved his turn; and our noble hiſtorian right- 
ly obſerves, that it was the parliament's perſiſting in carrying on 
this war, that compelled Cromwell to act ſooner than he would 
have done ; from his foreſight, that if they once conquered their 
foreign enemies, they would not- th uy: be overturned at W 
by their own creatures. 
It muſt. be confeſſed, Jon the | Dutch ad not inſtantlyr receive 
any great benefit from this ſudden revolution; but then it muſt 
be conſidered, that the chief officers of the fleet concurred in 
this meaſure. The government of the parliament was a go- 
vernment of order and laws, (however they came by their au- 
thority), the government of the general, afterwards protector, 
vas entirely military: no wonder, therefore, that both the navy 
and the army were pleaſed with himb. Some advantage, how- 
ever, the enemy certainly reaped from this change in Engliſh. 
affairs; for Van Tromp conveyed a great fleet of merchant-men 
of the north, (for they were now forced to try that rout rather than 
the channel) and though our navy followed him to the height 
of Aberdeen, yet it was to no purpoſe: he eſcaped them both 
going and coming back, which gave him an opportunity of 
coming into the Downs, making ſome prizes, and battering 
Dover-caſtle*. This rene of triumph laſted but a bare week; Z 


2 Baſnage annales des provinces unies, vol. i. p. 303. and the ſame error 


runs through all the Dutch hiſtorians, WW 


p. 464. where he proves, that Cromwell was never heartily inclined to the 
Dutch war, and p. 476. where he ſhews what the cauſes were which haſtened 
Cromwell in the execution of his project. b Heath's chronicle, p. 339, 340. 
Warwick's memoirs, compared with Whitlocke. Cromwell received the moſt 
flattering addreſſes from almoſt all parts of the united kingdom for diſſolving 
the parliament: but none appeared more hearty in their congratulations, or 
profeſſed greater ſubmiſſion, than the officers of the army and navy. Davies 
hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 333-, © Clarendon's hiſt. of the rebellion, vol. 


Vi. p. 487, Davies's hiſt. of the civil ade p. 336. Whitlocke's memorials, p- 
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- ame thither: on che 26th'.of May, and enithe tat "© 
af that month he had: intelligence, that Monk and Deane; 
who commänded the Etigliſh fleet; were) approaching , and 
that their whole fleet: conſiſted of ninety-ſive ſail of men of 
war, and five fire-ſhips: The Dutch had ninety+cight-men of 
Var, and fix fire-ſhipsz and both 'ficets. were commanded by 
men the moſt remarkable for courage and conduct in either nas 

tion 3 do chm it ee WN * n OT Owns 


deciſive.” - {3 
On the 10 of Jos inthe aka: the ne Heet diſh 
ed the enemy, whom they immediately attacked with great vi- 
gour, The action began about. eleven: o'clock, and the firſt 
broadſide from the enemy carried off the brave adiniral Deane, 


whoſe' body was almoſt cut in two by a chain-ſhot, Monk, 
with much preſence of mind, covered his body with bis cloak : 
and here appeared the wiſdomof having both admirals on board 
the ſame ſhip; for as no flag was taken in, the fleet had no 


notice of this accident, but the fight continued with the ſame 
warmth as if it had not happened. The blue ſquadron charged 


through the enemy, and rear-admiral Lawſon bid fair for taking 


de Ruyter ; and after he was obliged to leave his ſhip, ſunk an- 
other of forty-two guns, commanded by captain Buller. The 


fight continued very hot till three o'clock;,'when the Dutch fell 
into great confuſion, and Tromp ſaw himſelf obliged to make a 
kind of running fight till nine in the evening, when a ſtout ſhip, 


commanded by Cornelius Van Velſen, blew'up. This increaſed 


the conſternation in which they were before; and though Tromp 


uſed every method in his power to oblige the officers to do their 
duty, and even fired upon ſuch ſhips as drew out of the line, 
yet it was to no purpoſe, but rather ſerved to increaſe their mis- 
fortune. It the night Blake arrived in the Engliſh fleet, with 
a ſquadron of eighteen ſhips, and ſo had his hare | in the ſecond 
day 8 engagement f f, . * 


d Heath's chronicle, p. 344+ ce Gumble S ne of PE Monk, | 


p. 59. kf Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 4879, Whit- 


locke's memotiats, | p. 587. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. ii. p. 466. Coba's detec- 


tion, vol. ii. p. 34. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 337. I haye likewiſe 
conſulted Monk's letter, printed in the proceedings of the perliament called by 


the authority of general nn in 1653, p. 27. Thurloc's ſtate papers, vol. i. 


P. 269. 


'Tromp 
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_Tromp did all that was content. with his honour to avoid . 


ui the next day; ; but he would not do. more; {o that the 
| Engliſh fle 1 came up with them again by eight in the morning, 


and engag with the utmoſt fury: the battle continued very 


twice, and had taken him, if he had not been ſeafonably relis · 
ved by. de Witte and de Ruyter. At laſt the Dutch fell again 


hot for about four hours, and vice-admiral Penn boarded Tromp 


into confulion, which was ſo great, that a plain flight quickly 


followed 3 and, inſtead of truſting to their a arms, they ſought 


ſhelter £ on the flat coaſt of Newport, from whence, with diffi- 
culty enough; they eſcaped to Zealand. Our writers agree, 


that the Dutch had 6x of their beſt ſhips ſunk, two blown up, 


and eleven taken; fix of their principal captains were made pri- 


ſoners, and upwards. of fifteen hundred men. Among the ſhips 


before mentioned one was a vice, and two were rear- admirals 8. 


Tp Dutch hiſtorians, indeed, confeſs the loſs but of eight x men of 


On our fide, admiral Deane and one captain were all the 


1 of note killed: of private men there were but few, and 


not a ſhip was miſſing ; ſo that a more ſignal victory could ſcarce 


be obtatned, or indeed defired. | Beſides, the enemy's ſhips were 


now blocked up in their ports; and the fight of a foreign fleet 


now at their doors had this farther bad conſequence, that it ex- 
cited domeſtic tumults. We need not wonder, then, that the 
Dutch, whilſt in ſuch circumſtances, ſent ambaſſadors into Eng- 
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| - Heath's e p. 1. sir Philip Warwick's 9 p. 366. Man- | 


ley' . hiſtory of the rebellion, p. 267. Bates's elencus motuum, part ii. Gum - 


ble's life of Monk, p. 60, 61. See Van Tromp's letter to the ſtates in Thur- 
be 8 ſtate papers, vol. i. p. 270. See the letters ſefit by the ſtates to their mi- 


nifters at foreign courts, dated Hague, June 16, 1653. In the ſame collection, 


p. 273. Mercurius politicus, (a paper of thoſe times), No, 258. P- 2516, 2517. 
Echard, p. 105. Kennet, vol. iii. p. 208. Rapin, and other hiſtorians. 

bd Baſnage aunales des provinces unies, vol. i. p. 308, 309. Le Clerc hiſtoire 
des provinces unies, tom. ii. liv. xiti. Neuville hiſtoire de Hollande, tom. iii. 


liv. x. chap. xi. xii, La vie de Ruyter, part i. p. 30, There are innumerable _ 
letters in the firſt volume of Thurloe's ſtate papers, which deſcribe the infinite 


uneaſineſs the ſtates and people were under at ſeeing their ports blocked up. The 


many tumults and other diſorders in the different towns. occaſioned thereby, and 


the great pains taken by the Dutch miniſter in England, as appears alſo by their 


letters, to conclude a Peace. oY p. 293, 294, 295, 397, e 334, 34% 
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well received with haughtineſs enough, talked high, and aſſum- 
ed to himſelf the credit of former victories, in which he could 


have little ſhare), but of which he very ably wealed . 
now. 


The ſtates, Beete were far from truſting intirely to nego- 


_ ciations, but, at the time they treated, laboured with the utmoſt 


diligence to repair their paſt loſſes, and to fit out a new fleet. 


This was a very difficult taſk ; and, in order to effect it, they 


were forced to raiſe the camei s wages, though their trade was 
at a full ſtop: they came down in perſon to their ports, and ſar 
their men embarked, and advanced them wages before-hand ; 1 


and promiſed them, if they would fight once again, moor” would 
never aſk them to fight more*. 


' ' Yet all this would hardly have done, if the induſtry of de 
Witte, i in equipping their new-built ſhips, and the care and ſkill 


of Van Tromp i in refitting their old ones, and encouraging the 


ſeamen, had not contributed more than all rhe other methods 


that were taken to the ſetting out a freſh fleet, of upwards of 
ninety ſhips, in the latter end of July, a thing admired then, 
and ſcarce credible now. Theſe were victualled for five months; 


and the ſcheme laid down by the ſtates was this, that to force 


the Engliſh fleet to leave their ports, this navy of theirs ſhould 


come and block up ours. But firſt it was reſolved, Van Tromp 


ſhould fail to the mouth of the Texel, where de Ruyter, with 
twenty-five ſail of ſtout ſhips, was kept in by the Engliſh fleet, 
in order to try if they might not be provoked to leave their 
ſlation, and give the Dutch þ {ares 2 an opportunity of 
coming out l. 

On the 29th of July 1653, the Dutch fleet appeared i in fight 
of the Engliſh, upon which the latter did their utmoſt to engage 
them: but Van Tromp, having in view the releaſe of de Witte, 
rather than fighting, kept off; ſo that it was ſeven at night be- 


fore general Monk in the Reſolution, with about thirty ſhips, 


i Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 487, 438. Baſnage annales 
des provinces unies, vol. i, p. 311. k Heath's chronicle, p. 346, Thur- 
loe's ſtate papers, vol. i. p. 301, 305, 325, 367. 7 1 Baſnage annales des 
provinces unies, tom, i. p. 308, 312, Le Clerc hiſtoire des provinces unies, 
rom. ii. liv. xiti. p. 334. Neuville hiſtoire de Hollande, tom. iii. chap, xii. 


C'arendon's hiſtory of the rebcllion, vol. vi. p. 488. Thurloc's ſtate papers, 


vol. i. P. 359, 364, 392. 


great 
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_ and ſmall, came up with ban and charged through their wy 
fleet. It growing dark ſoon after, there paſſed nothing more 
that night, Monk failing to the ſouth, and Van Tromp to the 
northward, and this not being ſuſpected by the Engliſh, he both 
joined de Witte's ſquadron and gained the weather-gage w. The 
next day proving very foul and windy, the ſea ran fo high that 
it was impoſlible for the fleets to. engage, the Engliſh particular- 
ly finding it hard oven to avoid Inoue upon the enemy”: 13 
coaſts u. : 


On Sunday july 3 by the weather being —.—— EE: 


both fleets engaged with terrible fury. The battle laſted at leaſt 
eight hours, and was the moſt hard fought of any that had hap- 
pened throughout the war. The Dutch fire-ſhips were mana- 
ged with great dexterity, many of the large veſſels in the Eng- 
| liſh fleet were in the utmoſt danger of periſhing by them ; and 1 
the Triumph was ſo effectually fired, that moſt of her crer 
threw themſelves into the ſea, and yet thoſe few who ſtaid be- 
hind were ſo lucky as to put it out®. Lawſon engaged de Ruy- 
ter briſkly, killed and wounded above half his men, and ſo dii- 


- abled his ſhip that it was towed out of the Heet ; yet the admi- 
ral did not leave the battle ſo, but returned in a galliot, and 


vent on board another ſhip. About noon, Van Tromp was 
ſhot through the body with a muſket ball, as he was giving or- 
ders v. This miſerably diſcouraged his countrymen, ſo that by 

two they began to fly in great confuſion, having but one flag 


ſtanding amongſt them. The lighteſt frigates in the Engliſh 


fleet purſued them cloſely, till the Dutch admiral, perceiving 
they were but ſmall, and of no great ſtrength, turned Kin helm 


m Heath's chronicle, p. 346, 347. Proceedings of the . A. D 
1653, p. 28. Clarendon's hiſtory of the revellion, vol. vi. p. 488, Whit- 


locke's memorials, p. 562. 2 Heath's chronicle, p. 347. Davics's 
hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 337. Gumble's life of Monk, © Clarendon. 
Whitlocke. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 366. p Clarendon' s hiſt. 


of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 488, 489. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 563. Lud- 
low's memoirs, vol. ii. p. 468. Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. 35. Bates's elen · 
cus motuum, part ii, p. 276. Manley's hiſtory of the rebellion, p. 268. Skin- 
ner's life of general Monk, p. 48. See the journal of vice admiral de Witte 
of the proceedings of the fleet, written with his own hand to the ſtates, dated 


Aith Auguſt, 1653, N. 8. in Thurloe's collection, vol. i. p. 39%, Lecven Van 


Tromp, part iii. Vie de n part i. p. * 33. 8 
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and reſolved to engage them ; but ſome bigger ſhips coming n 
to their aſſiſtance, the Dutchman was taken d. It was night by 


that time their ſcattered fleet recovered the Texel. The Engliſh 


fearing their flats, rode very warily about fx leagues « off. 


This was a terrible blow to the Dutch, of whom, according 


Ro Monk's letter, no leſs than thirty ſhips yere loſt; but, from 
better intelligence, it appeared that four of theſe had eſcaped, 
_ into a port of Zealand, and two into Hamburgh's. Their 
oſs, however, was very great; five captains were taken priſon- 


ers, and between four and five thouſand men killed, twenty-fix 


ſbips of war either burnt or ſunk. On the ſide of the Engliſh 
there were two ſhips only, viz. the Oak and the Hunter frigate 


burnt, ſix captains | killed, and upwards of five hundred ſcamen, | 


There were alfo ſix captains wounded, and about eight! hundred 
private men. The Dutch writers diſpute may of theſe points 
and ſome of them will not allow that they loſt aboye nine ſhips. 
'The contrary of this, however, appears from de Witte' s letter 
to the ſtates, wherein he owns many more; confeſſes, that he 
| had made a very precipitate retreat, for which he aſſigns two 
reaſons ; firſt, that the beſt of their ſhips were miſerably ſhat- 
tered, and next, that many of his officers had behaved like 
poltrons t. 


$ 


victory, and deſerve therefore to be mentioned. There were 


ſeveral merchant-men in the fleet, and Monk, finding occaſion 


to employ them, thought proper to ſend their captains to cach 
other s ſhips, in order to take off their concern for their owners 


veſſels and cargoes z 2 ſcheme which anſwered his purpoſe. 


Y Heath's chronicle, p. "Y „„ Monk-s letter prineed i in the pro- 
ceedings of the parliament of this year, and which was written the very even- 
ing of the fight, viz. July 31, 1653. Gumble's life of Monk, p. 67, 68. 

$ Whitlocke' $ memorials, p. 562, 564. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 
338. Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 489. Bates's elencus 
motuum, part ii. Heath's chronicle, p. 348. Echard, Kennet, Rapin, and the 

reſt of our hiſtorians, t Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i, 


p. 313, 314. | Leeven Van Tromp, p. 142. See de Witte s journal before cited, 


wherein he tells the ſtates; among other things, he had diſcovered, to his great 
vexation, that divers of the captains had retired out of the reach of the enemy's 
- cannon, as well in this engagement as formerly ; and intimates, that if they had 


been banged for behaving ſo'before, W had not had it in their power to have 


ated the ſame parts over you. 


* 
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Some very Gngular circumſtances attended this extraordinary 
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ly well, no ſhips in the fleet behaving better ®, He 
ad likewiſe obſerved, that in moſt engagements much time and 
many opportunities were loſt, by taking ſhips and ſending them 
Z into harbour; and cquſidering t that till greater inconveniencies 
puſt ariſe from their nearneſs to the enemy's coaſt, and viſtance 
from their own, he iſſued bis orders in the beginning of the 
fight, that they ſhould not either give or take quarter ; which, 
however, were not ſo ſtrictiy obſerved, but that twelve hun- 
drei Dutchmen pere taken one of the tay while mod W 
yere finking L. 5 
General Monk himſelf was ſo aQtive, chat; f in bl letter to | 
Cromwell, dated the ad of Auguſt 16 53, he takes notice, that 
of five Dutch flags that were flying at the beginning of the fight, | 
be had the good fortune to bring down three, viz. thoſe of 
Tromp, Evertſon, and de Ruyter*;. and ſo long he continued 
in the heat of the diſpute, that his ſhip, the Reſolution, was at 


FN ·⸗ SPS Sato 


laſt towed out of the line: and, indeed, moſt of the great veſ- 

ſels had been ſp roughly handled, that there was no continuing 
on the enemy's « coaſt m7 longer, vithout danger of Fe 555 

8 
|  Theparkament then ſitting, who were of Cromwel!'s appeint⸗ 
ment, upon the 8th of Auguſt, 1653; ordered gold chains to be 

y ſent to the. generals Blake and Monk, and likewiſe to vice-ad- 
e miral Penn, and rear-admiral Lawſon; they ſent alſo chains to 
N the reſt of the flag-officers, and medals to the captains. 'The 
h 25th of Auguſt was appointed ſor a day of ſolemn thankſgiving ; 
_> and, Monk being then in town, Cromwell, at a great feaſt in 
70 the city, put the gold chain about his neck, and obliged him to 


wear it all dinner- time &. As for the ſtates, they ſupported their 

loſs with inexpreſlible courage and conſtancy; they buried Tromp 

o yery ALA at the pov ks 5 and, as ſoon as the 
A | | return 


u | Heath's 8 p. ao. : Mi OTE $ life of Monk, p. 62. x Pro- 
deedings of the parliament, p. 33- where there is an extract only; but I have 
| teen a copy of the entire letter. Y Whitlocke's memorials, p. 363, 564. 

Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 338. Manley's hiſtory of the rebellion, 
p. 269. Parliamentary proceedings, p. 39, 45. = Gumble's life of Monk, 
p. 77. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i. p. 315, 316. Le Clere 
biſtoire des provinces unies, tome ii. liv. xiii. Neuville hiftoire de Hollande, tome 
ti, p. 83; Various Tu were ſtruck by order of the ſtates to rn bas: 


elt 


W 
return of the Engliſh fleet permitted, ſent de Witte with a fleet 
of fifty men of war and five fire-ſhips to the Sound, in order to 
convoy home a fleet of 300 eee there afſembled from 
different quarters v. 


This he performed very da hoy gh the Engliſh fleet did 
all that was poſſible to intercept him: but the joy, which the 


Dutch conceived upon this occaſion, was foon qualified by acci- 


dents of another ſort ; for an Engliſh ſquadron, falling in with 
2 large fleet of merchant-men in the mouth of the Ulie, took 
moſt of them, and admiral Lawſon, failing to the north, de- 


ſtroyed their herring-fiſhing for that year, and either took or 


ſunk moſt of the frigates ſent to protect them; beſides, a great 
ſtorm drove-twelve or thirteen of their beſt men of war from 
their anchors, ſo that, running on ſhore, they were loſt e. 

The negociation carried on by the Dutch miniſters at London 
met at firſt with many difficulties, The terms preſcribed were 
in number many, and in their nature hard, inſomuch that it is 
ſcarce to be conceiyed, that the Dutch could ever have ſubmit- 
ted to them; but an accident (if indeed the effect of Cromwell's 

intrigues ought to be called ſo) delivered them out of their dif. 


treſs. The parliament on the 12th of December, 1653, took a 


| ſudden reſolution of delivering up their power to him from whom 
it came, viz. the lord-general Cromwell, who ſoon after took 
upon him the ſupreme magiſtracy, under the title of Protector d. 
He quickly admitted the Dutch to a treaty upon ſofter conditions, 
though he affected to make uſe of high terms, and to behave to- 
wards their ambaſſadors with a great deal of haughtineſs, which, 


_ eſt poſterity the great and gallant actions of this diſtinguiſhed hero, independent 
of the ſumptuous monument erected to his memory in the church of Delft. They 
painted bim after death with a laurel crown, as ſuppoſing him victorious over 


the Engliſh. Hymns, ſongs, elegant poems, were wrote in his praiſe by the molt - 


celebrated wits of thoſe times, Nothing was omitted by the Dutch nation that 
could teſtify the great loſs they had ſuſtained, or manifeſt the people's gratitude, 
| Gerard Van Loon hiſt. metallique des pays bays, tome ii. p. 364 d Whit- 
locke's memorials, p. 564, 568, Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i. 
p- 317. c Heath's chronicle, p. 49. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 564. Baſ- 
nage annales des provinces unies, tome i. p. 317. d Clarendon's hiſtory af 
the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 484, 485. Heath's chronicle, p. 353. Whitlocke's me- 
morials, p. 510. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. ii. p. 474. Dugdale's ſhort view of 
the late croubles, p. 2 Thurloe's ſtate pany vol. i. P. 637. 
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g for the ſake of their country s intereſt, they knew, well enough 

ö how to bear. 

a ene ne pe which ae; den, u ach of ; 

| April, 1654. In this negociation the coalition, upon which the 

parliament had inſiſted, was entirely dropped. No mention at all 
was made of our ſole right to fiſhing on our own coaft, or any 
annual tribute ſecured to us for the Dutch fiſhing in our ſeas, 

which had been actually paid to King Charles, and was offered 
to the parliament; though Cromwell, becauſe his adminiſtration 

ſtood in need of a peace, thought fit to diſpenſe with it. He 
likewiſe gave up all claim to the ſearching Dutch ſhips, which 
the parliament had rigorouſly inſiſted on. The. right of limiting 
the number of their ſhips of war was another of their articles 
that he overlooked z neither did he oblige them to grant the 

Engliſh a free navigation on the river Scheld*. But it is now 
tims to ſee the terms to which he held them. 

It was in the firſt place ſtipulated, that ſuch as could be 3 
of the perſons concerned in the maſſacre at Amboyna ſhould be 
delivered up to juſtice. This was very ſpecious, and calculated 
to give the people a high idea of the protector's patriotiſm, who 


-4 thus compelled the Dutch to make ſatisfaction for an offence, 

m which the two former kings could never bring them to acxnow- 
k ledge. But, as this article was never executed, ſo we may rea- 

55 ſonably conclude, that the Dutch knew the protector's mind 
IS, defore they made him this boaſted conceſſion. They acknow- 


ledged the dominion of the Engliſh at ſea by conſenting to ſtrike 
the flag, ſubmitted to the act of navigation, undertook to give 
the Eaſt India Company ſatisfaction for the loſſes they had ſuſ- 
tained, and by a private article bound themſelves never to elect 
any of the houſe of Orange to the dignity of ſtadtholder f. 
Thus, taking all things together, this ought rather to be con- 
fidered as a cloſe conjunction between the new protector of 
England and the Louveſtcin faction in Holland, than an alliance 


e Heath's onthe; p. 357. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 337. Lud- 
low's memoirs, vol. ii. p. 487. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 583. Sir Philip 


y of Warwick's memoirs, p. 372. Bates's clencus motuum, part ii, p. 176, Gumble's 
me- life of Monk, p. 54. Flagelitum, or the life and death of Oliver Cromwell, p. 
147, Thurloe's ſtate- papers, vol. i. and ii. f Clarendon's hiſtory of the 


| rebellion, vol. vi. p. 489. Corps diplomatique du droit des gens, tome vi. part 
u. p. 74—80. | 1 | 9 
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ed it, they would have done it e muck acts ter 
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between the two nations: for, though it be true that ** 185 


gard was had in this treaty to the honour and intereſt of Eng 


land, yet, conſidering our ſueceſs in that war, and the ſituation 


things were in at the concluſion of it, there can be no reaſon to 
doubt, that, if the parliament, which begun the war, had end- 


Ns in e 
oath to profit and glory. 

Hoſtilities between the two bas bad not * quite 70 
Who and yet in that time the Engliſh took no leſs than one 
thouſand ſeven hundred prizes, valued by the Dutch themſelses 
at ſixty- two millions of guilders, or near fix millions Sterling, 
On the contrary: thoſe taken by the Dutch could not amount to 
the fourth part either in number or value. Within that ſpace the 
Engliſh were victorious in no leſs than ſive general battles, fome 
of which were of ſeveral days; whereas the Hollanders cannot 
juſtly boaſt of having gained one; for the action between de 
Ruyter and Ayſcue, in which they pretended ſome advantage, 
was no general fight, and the advantage gained by Tromp in 
the Downs is owned to have been gained over a part only of the 


Engliſh fleet. As ſhort as this quarrel was, it brought the 


Dutch to greater extremities than their fourſcore years war with 


Spain. The ſtates ſhewed great wiſdom in one point, vi. in- 


cluding their ally the king of Denmark in this treaty, by under: 
taking that either be or they ſhould make ſatisfaction for the 


Engliſh ſhips which had been ſeized at the e of the 
war in his port e. 


The rupture 3 France ad England Rill etna, ous 
ſhips of war taking, ſinking, or burning theirs wherezever they 


met them, and the French privateers diſturbing our commerce as 


much as they were able h. An attempt was made by the French 
miniſtry to have got France, as well as Denmark; included in 
the peace made with the ſtates : but Cromwell would not hear 


of this, becauſe he knew how to make his idrantage Sf the dit 


8 Verwerd Europa, by bag 1 ntereſt van Holland, p. * lame 8 des 
provinces unies, vol. i. p. 335. Le Clerc hiſt, des provinces unies, tome ii. 


liv. xitl. p. 340348. Neville hiſt. de Hollande, tome iii. p. 87. Aiizema 2aa* | 
ken van ſtast en oor], iii. deel. fol. 804q—9g31. Whitlocke' s memorials, p. 589. 


> Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebeliion, vol. vi. p. 504. Whitlocke's Memoriels, 
p. 885. 5845 590. Heath's chronicle, p. 356, 337. | | 


ficulties 
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ficullies the French then laboured under another "Ty FEI WM 
he ſucceeded perfectly well, obliging them in 1655 e lübmit |. 
his own teims; und to give up the intereſts of the royal family, 

notwithſtanding their hear relation to the Houſe oF Bourbon. == 
He likewiſe obtaitied a very advantageous treaty of "comimierce \ 
and without queſtion his conduct with regard to France Would 
have deſerved commendation, if, for the fake of ſechfing his 
own government he had not entered tos readily into the views 

| of cardinal Mazarine, and thereby contributed to the den : 
| dizing of a power which has been terrible to Europe ever fince?, | 
and which he might date wee an [a vena he hid ; 


ſo pleaſed; ** oe APO CH 20, $9 02-2669 
He did cot dieter his 1 en 08 th this reſpeRt all at once, 


but by degrees only, and as they berame neteffiry. He affected 
to have bis friendſhip earneſtly ſolicited both by France and 
Spain, and even declared publicly, that be would give it to the 
court which delerved beſt, or, in plain terms, bid higheſt for ith; 

The firſt ſign of his reconciliation to the Frenthz Was the reſts: | 
ring the Thips taken by Blake, with proviſions and ammunition 

bor the gartifon bf Dunkirk; and yet nothing of confidence ap- 
peared then between the cardinal and Him, though it is generally 
ſuppoſed, that the primary as well as principal inſtigation to the 
Spaniſh war came. from him; who gave the protector to under 
ſtand, that the Engliſh maritime force could not be Better em- 
ployed than in conquering part of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, ; 

While France attacked the ſame crown in Europe ; and; to pur- 
khaſe his nene would readily” anden the royal n 


1 ſtory of the FE OY vol. vi. p. $03. Darier bigory of the 
tivil | wärs, p. 352. See the ſpeech, made by Monſieur Chanut, the French am- 
bafſadot to the ſtates, upon that occalivn, in Whitlocke's memorials, p. 518632. 
Lodlow's memoirs, vol. il. p- 558; 550, Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 373. 
The whole progre(s of this treaty, and the inſuperable difficulties attendiog the 
concluding it, may be ſeen in Thurloe' s collection, vol. ii. p. 159% 243, 366, 
$29. vol. iii; p. 311, 3i2, 313, 368, 3875 415, 696, 734. vol. ir. p. 75, 116. 
See a letter of the cardinal to Monlieuc Bourdeaux, the French ambaſſador in 
England, exprelſing the great joy it gave him that the treaty was at length accom- 
pliſhed, 5. 140, 259. A, dee Mr, Thurloe' s account of the negociations be- 
| tween England, France, and Spaio; from the. time of Oliver Cromwell's aſſuming 
the government to the Reſtoration, delivered to the nn en in 
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Thurloe's collections, vol. i. p · 788. F | Dads Rae ; 
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and ſo rid kim from all ona of zu imm Befides theſe hints 


from abroad, the protector had fome notices, of a like nature at 
home, eſpecially from one Gage, 2 prieſt,, who had been long 
in America, and who furniſhed. bim with a eppious. acoount * 
the wealth and weakneſs of the Spaniards there .. 

Immediately after the concluſion of the eee 
8 ton ordered all the ſhips of his navy to be repaired, and put into 
good condition. He like wiſe directed many new ones to be built, 
ſtorehouſes, magazines, &c. to be filled with ammunition and 
proviſion; whence it was evident enough, that he intended not 
to be idle, though no body knew againſt whom this mighty foree 
was to be exerted w. In the ſummer of the year 1654 he 
ordered two great fleets to be provided, one of which was to be 
' commanded by admiral Blake, and the other by vice-admiral 
Penn. Neither of theſe had any knowledge of what the other 
was to attempt 3. ſo far from it, they knew not perfectiy what 
themſelyes were to perform ®, Their orders were to be opened 
at ſea, and they had n farther lights given them than were ab- 
ſolutely requiſite for making the neceſſary preparations. Blake, 
as ſoon as all things were ready, put to ſea, and ſailed into the 
5 Streights, where his orders were ta procure ſatisfaction from ſuch 


& Lord Clarendon's hiftory of the jebelfion, vel. i. 2 503. Heath's 3 
dle, p. 365, 369, Whitlocke's memorials, See Mr. George Downiag's letter to 
ſecretary Thurloe in Thuiloe's collections, vol. iii. p. 734» © Seca curiouy 
paper intitled, Some brief and true eee 8 the Weſt Indies, 
humbly preſented to bis highneſs Oliver, lord - protector of the commonwealth 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, by Thomas Gage, in Thwrloe's colleQticns, 
vol. iti. p. 59. He wrote a book Hkewiſe, intitled, A ſurvey of the Weſt I 
of which the firſt edition was in folio, and there have been ſeveral in oftavo; 
but theſe latter want a chapter, which is * moſt curious in the whole bock. 
m Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. $77, Whitlocke's memorials, 
p. 621. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. ii, p. 493. Dates hiſtory of the civil wars, 
p. 346. The perfect politician, or the life and death of Oliver Cromwell, p. 21% 
Baſnage annales des provinces, tome i. p. . ® Clarendon's hiftory of 
the-rebellion, vol. iv. p. 576, Penn's ſailors mutinied at Portſmouth, ſome of 
them threatening to lay their grievances before the protector; their conidia were 
the badneſs of the proviſions, the hardſhips they ſaſtained in being ſent upon an er- 
pedition already known to all the world, and the ſtill greater difficulty they labour 
_ ed under of being compelled to go whether they would or not, inſiſting to be liſted 
by beat of drum as in the Netherlands, The provifions were changed, and Deſbo- 
rough and Penn with ſome difficulty pacified them as to the other two arti- 


cles, Thurloe's fiate papers, Pol. ii, p. 709. Set the age: 's commiſſion to 
Venables in Thurloe, vol. iii. p. 16, 
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| princes and ſlates a bad either infulted the government, or in- 


jured the commerce of England. But, before his departure, it 
had been induftriouſly given out, that he was ts ifiterecpt the 


F 5 


French. ; 
Tuis had che deſited effect zit lulled the Spaniatds e! falle 


tt and even diſpoſed them to ſhew the admiral all poſſible 
. civilities, who very probably bad bimfelf as yet no ſuſpicion of 


Cromwell's defign to break with that nation. The firſt place 


he went to was Leghorn, where he bad two aecounts to make 


up with the grand duke: the firſt was, for his ſubjeQts purchaſ- 


ing the prizes made by Printe Rupert; the other for the da- 


mage done by Van Galen, when Appleton was forced out of 
Leghorn road. Theſe demands ſurpriſed the prinde on whom 
they were made; eſpecially when he underſtood how large a ſum 
was expected from him, not leſs in the whole than a hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds, which, however, was moderated to 
fixty thouſand pounds; chats; there is bono * 


was actually paid . 


Thence he proceeded to Ages, white” he ative the ons 
of March 1655, and anchored without the mole, ſending an 
officer to the dey to demand ſatisfaction for the piracies that had 
been formerly committed on the Engliſh, and the immediate 


releaſe of all captives belonging to his nation, The dey an- 


ſwered very modeſtly, that as for the ſhips and flaves they were 
now the property of private perſons, from whom be could not 
take them with ſafety to himſelf; but that he would make it 
his care they ſhould be ſpeedily redeemed upon eaſy terms, and 
would make a treaty with him to prevent any ande . 
committed on the Engliſh for the futute #, 


© Heath's chroniete, p. 366. Vie de en ii. *. 1. | Whitlocke' "i 
memorials, p. bog. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. ii. p. 507. Thurloe's collections, 
vol, ill, p. 42, 103. Moſt of the princes of Italy were alarmed at the ailing of thig 
fleet, The Pope was no ſooner informed of its arrival in the Mediterranean, than 
he gave orders for the removal of the great treaſure at Loretto, with & view of de- 


| feacing any defign the protector might have formed az to the plundering that rich 
. monaſtery, which ſome itdaſtriouſly ſpread abroad (not knowing the reab 


ſeeret) was his principal aim. een Charendon's hiftory of the re. 
deliion, vol. vi. p. 580. Davies's hiſtary of the civil wats, p. 449 Bates“ 
elencus motuum, part ii, p. 205. Manley's hift, of the rebellion, p. n. Vie de 
hid tome ii. p. 348, 34% 5 | | 
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4 NAVAL HIS TORY - 
The admiral left the port. upon this, and ſailed to Tunis 
5 where he ſent the like meflage on ſhore; but received a very 


ort anſwer, viz. (% Here are our caſtles of Guletta and vena ; 


«« Ferinp ; you may do your worſt z we do not fear you.” 

Blake entered the bay of Porto Ferino, and came within muſa 
ket · hat of the caſtle and line, upon both which he played ſo 
| warmly, that they were ſoon in a defenceleſs condition, There 
were then pine ſhips in the road, which the admiral teſolved ta 
burn; and with this view ordered every captain to man his 
long · boat with choice men, and directed theſe ta enter the bar- 
bour, and fire the ſhips of Tunis, while he and his fleet cover. 
ed them from the caſtle, by playing contipually on it with their 
cannon. The ſeamen in their boats boldly aſſaulted the cor. 
fairs, and burnt all their ſhips, with the loſs. of twenty-five men 
killed, and forty-eight wounded. This daring: action ſpread 


the terror of his name through Africa and Aſia, which had 
long been formidable in Europe %, From Tunis he failed ta 


Tripoly, and concluded a peace with that government. Thence 
he returned to Tunis, and threatening to do farther execution, 
the inhabitants implored his mercy from their works, and beg- 
ged him to grant them a peace, which he did on terms morti« 

1585 to, them, glorious for him, and profitable for his country *, 


The other fleet being alſo in readineſs, and compoſed of about 


thirty, ſhips of war, and a convenient number of tranſports, the 
protector reſolved it ſhould fail in the month of December 1654- 
Admiral Penn had the chief command, and under him were vice. 
admiral Goodſon and rear - admiral Blagge, The commander of 
the land-forces was colonel Venables, an old officer, who, as 
well as the admiral, was ſecretly in the king's intereſt, and in- 
tended to have laid hold of this opportunity to reſtore him. 
The troops conſiſted of about five thouſand men, amongſt whom 


many were royaliſts, and the reſt ſo little ſatisfied with the pro- 


© q Whitlocke's memorials, p. 637. Heath's chronicle, p. 374, 375. Sir Phi- 
lip Warwick's memoirs, p. 377. See admiral Blake's letter to Mr. Secretary 
Thurloe, dated aboard the George in Calary bay, the 17th of April, 1655, in 
Tnurloe's tate papers, vol. iii. p. 90. bas perfect politician, or the life and 
death of Oliver Cromwe!l, p. 220, {0 Echatd, Kennet, Rapin, and other 
Evgliſh hiſtorians. Thurloe's ate papers, vol, ili. p. 405, 527. See the pro- 
rektor s letter to Blake, dated | June % 1055, DOE his wg and con- 
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tector's adminiſtration; that one great end 1 this expedition pi 
was de banden A Nit e b 


Venables bad deſired of Cromwell, chat greot.epurinightbe i; 


taken in faraithing arms and ammunition; that his forces might 
be properly ghoſen, and that himſelf might not be fettered by 
his inſtructians. In all theſe he ſoon found himſelf diſappoint 
ed ; his proviſion was not only ſhort, but very had in its ind; 
arms and ammunition were very ſparingly ſupplied, and in a 
manner fitter for ſhew than ſervice z his troops were either raw 
or invalids ; and by his inſtructions he was tied up from doing 
_ thing vg the conſent of others. Before he could 
acquire any certain knowledge of theſe particulars, he was hur - 
ried on board at Portſmonth, * he immed lately: failed. 10 5 
Barbadoes 4. 1 
Ihe fleet mi in Carliſle ng on the 29th of e 16 5 
and were very joyfully received by all the inhabitants of the 
ifland of eg where they ſtaid ſome time, in order to 
recruit and make the neceſſary preparations for their intended 
deſcent on the iſland of Hiſpaniola. We have been long taught 
| blindly to admire the wiſdom and conduct of Cromwell in his 
enterprizes, but certainly this was the worſt managed that ever 
our nation undertook. General Venables found himſelf defi- 
cient in all ſorts of neceſſaries; and, which was worſe, found 
admiral Penn yery little inclined to afford him even the aſſiſtance 
that was in his power, He expoſtulated with him to no pur- 
| 22 which made the wretchedneſs of his and their condition 
o apparent, that one of their fellow- commiſſioners ſaid plainly, 
« He doubted they were betrayed.” It was, however, too late 
to look back ; and, beſides, abundance of yolunteers reſorted to 
Barbadoes 0 all our plantations, in order to ſhare the riches 
that were to be taken from the Spaniards; ſo that Venables ſaw 
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Clarendon's hiſtary of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 576. Heath's chronicle, 
P 365. Life of Dr. John Barwick, p. 183. The only juſt and ge- 
nuine account of this expedition | is to be found in Burchet'# naval biſtory, which 
was drawn up at the time, from the examination of Penn, Venables, and the 
* officers i in that ba cad _  v Life of Dr. John Barwick, p. 
55 e | 3 „ 
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r NAVAL HISTORAT 


himſelf under a nereſſey of proceeding, e e be was | 


thoroughly ſatisfied they were in no conditioui to proceed *. 
From Barbadoes, the flett faited on the Hit of March te St. 
Chriſtopher's, where they met with anorhker ſupply of volun- 


under his command the greateſt body of Europeun troops that 


of very near ten thoufind men. It muſt, however, be obſerved, 
that they were in the worſt temper in the world for making 
eonqueſts, Moſt of them, het they left England, did it with 
a view to make their fortunes; but now the commiſſioners (of 
whom Venables indeed was one, but of a'different opinion from 
all the reſt) told them, that every penny of their plunder was to 
be accounted for, and that they could only allow them a fort- 
Right's pay by way of equivalent. This had like to have thrown 
them into a general mutiny, and it was with much ado that the 
officers pacified them with a promiſe of fix weeks pay, which 
the commiſſioners, however, would not be brought to confirm; 
and in this ſituation things were, when they embarked for Hif. 
paniola *. 

They arrived before the city of St. Denies, and general 
Venables propoſed, that they ſhould ſail directly into the har- 
bour, which, however, was not agreed to by the ſea-officers, 
who Ss landing at the river Hine; for which purpoſe, 

part of the ſquadron was detached under the e een bf vice; 
| admiral Goodſon, who, when at ſea, declared he had no pilots 
to conduct the ſhips into the mouth of the river, and therefore 
| the troops were compelled to land at the weſt point, from 
whence they had forty miles to march TOR a thick woody 


» Heath's chronicle, p. 365. vie de 8 vol. . 340. 1 
Hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 346. Ludlow s memoirs, _ ii. p. 494. Man- 
| ley's hiftory of the rebellion, p. 270. See Mr. Edward Winſlow's letter to ſe- 
cretary Thurloe, dated Barba does, March 16, 1664. This gentleman, as ſome 
ſay, was intended to have been governor of one of the iſlands, if death had not 


interpoſed. . The poſt he filled appears clearly in his letter. Gage, the prie(ld, | 


the principal promoter of this buſineſs, died likewiſe. Thurloe's ſtate papers, 
vol. iii. p. 449. 4 Heath's chronicle, p. 369. Bates's elencus motuum, 
part ii. p. 209. Coke's detection, vol, ii. p. 51. The perfect politician, or the 
Hfe aud death of Oliver Cromwell, p. 214, 215. Manley's hiſtory of the rebel - 
lion, p. 271. | | 


country, 


peers 3 ſo that when they embarked for Hiſpaniola, Venables bad - 


bad lever been ſeen in that part of the world; his arthy conſiſting 
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country, without any guide; infomuch, that numbers of men 


vater, were deſtroyed. - 
Aker four days march, he army came to the 0 b 
they might have been at firſt put on ſhore; but by that time he 


had recovered from their firſt ſurprine. Colonel Buller, wha 
had landed with his regiment near Hine river, and. bad orders 
to remain there till the army joined bim, thought fit, on the 
coming of Cox the guide, ta march away z and, for want of 
this guide, the general and his forces marched ten or twelve 
miles out of their road.  Exaſperated with theſe diſappoint · 
ments, and the hardſhips they had undergone, the regiment of 
ſeamen, under the command of admiral Goodſon, mutinied 
firſt, and then the land- troops; ſo that the general had much 
ado to prevail on them to ford the river. At length co- 
lonel Buller and Cox the guide joined chem, and promiſed to 
conduct them to a place where they might be ſupplied with wa- 
ter; but the colonel taking the liberty of ſtraggling for the ſake 
of pillage, the Spaniards attacked him, and in one of theſe 
ſkirmiſhes Cox, their only guide, was killed; yet the Spaniards 
were at laſt be and purſued within e of the 
| town 7. Eg 
In this diſtreſſed condition, 2 5 of war was "les, 
4 wherein, after mature deliberation, it was reſolved to march 
to the harbour in the beſt manner they could, which with much 
difficulty they effected. There they ſtaid three or four days, 
to furniſh themſelves with proviſions, and other neceflaries, and 
then with a fingle mortar-piece, marched into the iſland again, 
to reduce the fort. The vanguard was commanded by adju- 
tant-general Jackſon, who as ſoon as he was attacked by the 
Spaniards, ran away, and his troops after him. The paſſage | 
| through the woods being very narrow, they preſſed on the ge- ; 
| neral's regiment, who in. vain endeavoured to ſtop them with 
their pikes. They likewiſe diſordered major-general Haines' 
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I Heath's chronkehs, p. 370. Davies's hiſtory of, the civil wart, p. 347. 
Manley's hiſtory of the rebellion, p. 271, 272. The perfc politician, or the 


life ns death of Oliver Cromwell, p. 215, 216, Burchet's naval Hiſtory, p. 
292, ö | 


_ regiment, 


and horſes, through: latigue, n of beat, ol vant of ls 


enemy had drawn together the whole force of the iſland, and. 
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regiment; which gave the enemy, who followed very eagerly; 


and afforded no quarter, great adyantage; ſo that the major- 
general, and the braveſt of the officers, who, like Engliſhmen 


preferred death before flight, ended their days here. At laſt; 


general Venables and 'vice-admiral Gobdſon, at the head of 

their regiments, | forced the run-aways into the wood, obliged the 

enemy to retire, and kept their own ground, mo net 
the fire from the fort was very warm. 

By this time the forces were ſo much fatigued anddiſcouraged, 

| that they could not be brought to play the mortar. The ge- 


neral, though reduced to a very low condition, cauſed himſelf 
do be led from place to place, to encourage thetii; till fainting | 


at laſt, he was forced to leave the care of the attack to major: 


general Forteſcue, who did 8 he could to revive en e 


but to very little purpoſe. 8 

Soon after it was reſolved i in a Lat of 4 lake fine the 
enemy had fortified all the paſſes, and the whole army was iri 
the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of water, they ſhould march to a 
place where they were informed a ſupply of that, and other 
neceſſaries, had been put aſhore from the ſhips. In this march 
the ſoldiers followed their officers, till they found themſelves in 
danger, and then left them inſomuch that the commiſſioners 


owned, by a letter wrote to the governor of Barbadoes, that; 


had not the enemy been as fearful as their own men, they 
might in a few days have deſtroyed the whole army; and with: 
al, they let him know, that the troops who had occaſioned the 
greateſt diſorder, were thoſe of Barbadoes and St. Chriſto: 
pher's; inſomuch that they, the ſaid commiſſioners, who were 
Penn, Winſlow, and. Buller, had reſolved to leave the place; 
and try what could be done againſt the iſland of Jamaica. Suck 
was the end of this expedition, after having been on ſhore front 


I" 


cg oY Whitlocke's memotials, p. 625. Heath's chronicle, p. 311. | Davies's 
| hiſt, of the rebellion, p. 348. Manley's hiſt, of the rebellion, p. 272. The 


perfect politician, or the life and death of Oliver Cromwell, p. 21). Ludlow's 
memoirs, vol. ii. p. 495, 496. See colonel Daniel's relation of their defeat. See 
alſo a letter from Venables and Buller, to the protector, i in hene 5 2 en 


vol. iii. p. 504-508, 309-511. 
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the fourteenth of April to the f firſt of May, when this refala- 


e642 40 * 


The army was accordingly i ina little tire embarked; but the 
HAEK ene men wei left, on the bare decks for 15 


N 


6 ver on | ſhapes the. maine prongs to pn were not 7 5 


but candied with a ner dee they had not water ſuffi- 


Ia 


ſhore, Yenabſes ayerxed, Jr Penn gave rear-admiral Blagge 


orders not to furniſh therh with any more proviſions, of what 


kind ſoever ; ſo that they eat up all the dogs, ales, and borſes | 
in the camp, and ſome of them ſuch things as were in them- | 
ſelves poiſonous, of 1 which about forty died. Before the forces 
were embarked, adj utapt- general Jackſon was tried at a court- 
martial, and not only ſentenced to be caſhiered, and his ſword 
broken over his head, but to do the duty of a Twabber, in 
keeping clean the IDS] 3-2 | puniſhment ſ uitable to bis 
notorious cowardiceb. | 

The deſcent on Ja amaica "as 27 5 managed than that on 
HiÞpaniola, 3 for immediately on their landing, which was on 
the third of May, General Venables iflued his orders, that if 
any man ſhould be found attempting to run away, the next man 
ta kim ſhould put him to death; which, if he failed to do, he 
thould be liable to a court-martial *. The next day they Ate 
tacked a fort, which they carried, and were then preparing to 
ſtorm the town of St. Jago, but this the Spaniſh inhabitants 
prevented, by a timely treaty 3 yet, before the general would 
Wes to " propoſitions of Pu. he inſiſted, that a certain 


a Whitlocke 5 e p. 627, Clarendon's hiſt. of che rebellion, yol. abs 


p. 599. Bates's elencus motuum, part ii. p. 209. Heath's chronicle, p. 372. - 


Davies's hiſt, of the civil wars, p. 348. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 376% 
Burchet' s naval hiſt. p. 294. There are various relations of this n buſi. 
neſs in Mr. Secretary Thurloe's collections: we ſhall point out a few, for the 
caſe of the inquiſitive reader. It appears, from a peruſal of the different pa- 
pers, that from the diſcord and animoſities which ſubſiſted through the whole. 
expedition among the principal perſons concerned therein, it was impoſſible 
any ſucceſs ſhould have attended it, vol. iii. p..56s, 646, 650, 689, 754+ 
> Burchet's naval hiſt, p. 394% © Heath's chronlele, p. 373, Ber- 
chet, P. 394, r . 1 . | 5 8 FP 0 
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criuntlty 20 proviſions ſhould be ſent them daily, which was 
punctually performed; and this gave his foldiers ſtrength and 

' ſpirits; and in a ſhort time their negociations ended in a com- 
plete ſurrender of the iſland to the Engliſh, as appears by the 
articles, which the reader may 1 8 at W in en, of: our 

| hiſtorians d. 

General Venables fading himſelf i in a very weak Gch, 
deſired the conſent of the commiſſioners to open their ultimate 
inſtructions, to which, after mature deliberation, they yielded. 

In theſe he found he had power, in caſe of neceſſity, to reſign 

his command, which he did accordingly to general Forteſcue ; 

upon this, admiral Penn followed his example, and delivered 
up his charge to vice-admiral Goodſon, with whom he left a 
ſtout ſquadron of ſhips, and with the reft of the fleet returned 
to England. In their paſſage home, they fell in with the Spa- 
niſh plate-fleet, in the gulf of Florida, but withont attacking 

it; whether through want of will, or of inſtruQtions, at this 
diſtance, it is hard to determine®. 

Immediately after the arrival of Penn and Vaibles, which 
was in the month of September 1655, they were both commit- 
ted cloſe priſoners to the Tower, to fatisfy the clamours of the 
people, who then (as it often happens) laid the greateſt blame 

on him who leaſt deferved it fo All that the protector inſiſted - 


d Clarendon's hiſt. of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 579. Heath's chronicle, 
P. 372. Bates's elencus motnum, part ii. p. 209. Manley's hiſt. of the rebel- 
Hon, p. 212. Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 394. who reduces. the articles of the 
_ eapitulation to four, Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. iii, p. 565, 649, 674, 682, 
753, 755. See general Penn's account to Oliver's council, of his voyage to the 
Weſt Indies, given the izth of September, 1655, in Thurloe's ſtate papers, 
vol. iv. p. 28. e Heath's chronicle, p. 376. Burchet's naval hiſt. 
p. 395. See the commiſſion to Forteſcue, appointing. him commander in chief 
of the forces, ſigned by Penn. See the like to Goodſon ; together with a long 
paper of inſtructions, appointing him admiral of the fleet. See Penn's letter 
to the protector, on his arrival at Spithead, ia Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. iii. 
„„ %% f Clirendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 580. 
Whitlocke's memorials, p. 629, 639. Davies's hiſt. of the civil wars, p. 348. 
_ The perfect politician, or the life and death of Oliver Cromwell, p. 219. 
Ludlow, in his memoirs, vol. ii. p. 496. ſays, Penn was committed to the 
Tower, and Venables confined to his lodging, his diſtemper excuſing him from a 
ſtricter impriſonment. See ſecretary Thurloe's letter to Henry Cromwell, 
dated the 25th of September, 1659, in the fourth volume of his ſtate * 
Pe $5» 
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on was, that they ſhould confeſs: their faults, in leaving their ö 


reſpective charges; and he promiſed. to releaſe them upon their 
ſubmiſſion. This Penn quickly did, and was accordingly diſ- 


charged ; but Venables abſolutely refuſed it, always inſiſting 
that he had committed no fault, ſince, in caſe of inability to 


execute his yu» his en, e On to e * ; 


| commend 8. 


His aer has hon very » devils wes, I Dink with little 
l for as to what is ſaid of his ſuffering the Spaniards to 
carry off their effects from the city of St. Jago to the moun- 


tains, and thereby defrauding the ſoldiers of their plunder, it 


appears to be a groſs calumny, for ſeveral reaſons b. For firſt, | 


admitting the fact to be true, that they did carry off their ef- 
fects, this could prove no loſs to the ſoldiers, but quite the 


contrary; ſince, if they had now fallen into their hands, the 


commiſſioners would have ſeized them for the protector's uſe, 
in purſuance of the order before- mentioned. Next, the gene- 


ral could do nothing in this reſpect, without the conſent of the 


other commiſſioners ; and laſtly, it appears by the moſt authen- 


tic account we have of this affair, that the officers and ſoldiers 


were ſo far from being diſſatisfied with his conduct, that they 


relied upon him to repreſent their grievances at home, and to ; 
procure redreſs; which he did, as far as was in his power i. 


The reaſon of his being firſt aſperſed was, a perſuaſion that 
be was a confident and creature of Cromwell's ; which is fa. 
far from being true, that the very contrary is certain. The 
proteQtor hated, and was jealous of him, and conferred on him 


this command merely to get him out of his way n. The truth 
1s, the fault lay in the e ſcheme, which was not ner 


© See . Penn's letter to 3 Thurloe, canes bis des ae 
for leave to come to London, to render the protector an account of his pro · 


 ceedings in the Weſt Indies, dated Swiftſure, - Spithead, September 3, 1656. 
Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. iv. p. 6, 119, 177. Burchet's caval hiſt. p. 306. 


Whitlocke's memorials, p. 629. B Britiſh empire in America, vol. ii. 
p. 396. zee general Venables's letter to the protector, dated aboard 


the Marſton- moor, in Portſmouth. road, Sept. 3, 1655, in Thurloe's ſtate pe- 
pers, vol. iv. p. 21. See his letter to ſecretary Thurloe, p. 22. All theſe 
facts the reader will find in the copious account of this voyage in Burchet. 


* Clarendon's hiſt. of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 574. ny" 's chronicle, p. nk 


Life of Dr. Barwick, p. 184, 188. 


62 more 


* 
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more & let, chan to Rave raiſed a large ſupply for dure 
empty coffers from this e rPe ition. This induced Bim to tie 
the commiſſioners down, to Hinder the folders tem keeping 
their plünder, upon pain of death; and their infiſting. 

this, had like to have been the ruin of the whole undertaking. 
The reader muſt diſcern the Juſtice of theſe rexiitirks, from the 


facts before laid down, which are indiſputable; and, is to ſpeak, | 


truth freely, and give men's characters impartially, ought to be 
the ſtudy of an hiſtorian, 1 hope this will N whe 50 infift 
ing ſo long on this head. 


Admiral Blake's fleet continued am this tittie i (this Mediter. 


2 ranean, and was now in the road to Cadiz, where he received 
| che greateſt civilities from the Spaniards, and noed on the beſt 
terms imaginable with them; for, till the blow. Was ſtruck at 
Jamaica, Cromwell, to the ben of his power, carefully con- 
_ cealed his deſign to make war upon them. When this was 
known, the Spaniards declared immediately abainſt bim, and 
ſeized the effects of all the Engliſh merchants t in their doini- 
nions, to an immenſe value; an incident which ſeems not to 
have been ſufficiently conſidered, by thoſe who ery up the pro- 
Fes N ſo highly e. m. This war, as we have: lend ob. 


1 The reader will 6nd theſe as fully proved in the yarious n we have 


| referred him to, in the third and fourth volumes of ſecretary Thurloe's ſtate 


Papers. Burchet's vayal. biſtory, p. 3 m Heath's chronicle, 
p. 366, 374. 377. Whitlocke's memorials, p. bog, 629. "Coke's detecłi jon, 
vol. ii. p. 52. Thurloe's ſtate * papers, vol. iv. p. 19, 20, 21. 44, 35. 75. 


See the petition and remonſtrance of the Engliſh .merchants to the protector. 


The Spaniards are reported to beve ſeized fourſcore "Gail of ſhips, and money, 
and effects, to t the value of a million ſterling. We are told by Ludlow, in his 
| memoirs, vol. ii; p. 494. that the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 'Don Alonzo de Carde- 
nas, then reſiding in England, having received intelligence that che fleet under 
15 Penn and Venables was certainly gone to the Weſt Indies, and that the ſtorm 
was like to fall upon ſome of his maſter's territories, made application to 
Cromwell, to know- whether he had any juſt ground of complaint againſt the 
8 king his maſter ; ; and if ſo, that he was ready to give him all poſſible ſatisfac· 
tion. Cromwell demanded a liberty to trade to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and 
the repeal of the laws of the inquiſition. To which the ambaſſador replied, 
that his maſter had but two eyes, and that he would have him to put them both 
out at once. That the goods of the Engliſh merchants in Spain were ſeized for 
want of timely notice to withdraw their effects; and that major Walters, and 
others concerned with him, loſt thirty thouſand pounds, that were due to them 
from his Catholic majclty, for the 19 of Iriſh/ ſoldiers i into the Spa- 
vin ſervice. 


ſerved, 
? 2 9 
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\{erjedy vas, at the bottom, undertaken-for his own ac . 
from a proſpect of ſupplying his coffers with meney, alen 
pou ting him vnder the heceſſity of calling parliaments d. It is 
true; that in publie deelarations, hi talked much of his regard 
fo trade, and his coneern for the freedom. of navigation; and 
ho doubt he whs ſincere i in this, ſo far as it was Conſiſtent with 
his own power, und not a jot beyond it, otherwiſe. de would 
have conſidered the (profits of our national trade with Spain, 
which were at that time very great, the French having never | 
interfered, and the Dutch being utterly didibed by the Spani- 
adds. At leaſt he ſhould -have: taken care, hy ſome timer 
int, to enable To great a body as the merehants trading to 
Spain then Were; to haye withdrawn their effects; and the ne- 
glect of this was not the effect of any inattention, a thing impoſ- 
üble. while Thurloe had the management of His affairs, but the 
pure oonſequence of public intereſt clathing with his private 
views z and thereſote, throughout the whole tranſaction, he 
appears to have been a great politieian, but no patriot. I fay 
nothing s to his breach of the law of nations, in attacking the 
Spaniards, without any previous Ueclaration ; becauſe, in the 
ſirſt place, this was nbt very inconſiſtent with the principles on 
which his government was founded; and next, the Spaniards | 
had broke: through all rules of true policy, as well as deco- 
rum, in- acknowledging and courting bim as they did; arid 
therefore felt n abe than the Tu _ of their own dine 
ments. e TSS 

When nothing Yarther was to he obtained: by l his 
intentions, the protector ſent Mr. Montague with a ſmall ſqua- 
dron of men of war into the Mediterranean, to join Blake, 
and to carry him freſh inſtructions; the principal of which was 
to block up the port of Cadiz, in which there wis a fleet of 


: . | 
2 


o 2D nM 
; 7 


5 3 a. © as m_— OLE. 


the Forty ail, intended to ſecure the flotaz and, at the ſame time 
at the failing of this fleet was prevented, the Engliſh were to uſe 
their utmoſt: diligence to hinder the flota from goming in, with- 
we out c Waring in the riches that wete on board o. Blake a 
6 EF. | Bates $ biſtory of 0 troubles in Angland, part & x p. 8 bg 0 ch 
em rendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 586. Heath's chronicle, p. 381. 
pa- Davies's hiſt. of the civil wars, p. 351. _ Manley's hiſt, of the rebellion, p 4 


Fhutloe's ſtate Papers, vol. iv. p. 100, 107, 117, 443, $31, Ec. 
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taking care to obtain a ſupply of freſh proviſions and water, ag 
often as they had occaſion, from the Portugal coaſt. : Thither 
for that purpoſe they had ſailed with the greateſt part of the 


fleet, when the ſquadron from the Indies approached Cadiz. 


Rear-admiral Stayner, with ſeven frigates, plied to and fro, till 
£ theſe eight large: ſhips Were in view, x which | he preſently knew 


to be what they really were; whereas they took his veſſels, be- 


cauſe they lay very low in the water, for fiſnermen. This gave 
him an opportunity of coming up with and fighting them, though 
the weather hindered four of his frigates from acting: Yet 
with the Speaker, the Bridgewater, and the Plymouth, he did 
his buſineſs; and, after an obſtinate engagement, ſank two, run 
_ two more a- ground, and _ two NEE eme 3 de 
to only eſcaped?®. Fu N 4 
In one of thoſe that were + ind was dhe Yagi o 
Badajox, of the family of Lopez, who had been | governor of 
Peru for the king of Spain, and periſhed; miſerably, with the 
marchioneſs his wife, and their daughter; the eldeſt ſon and 
his brother were ſaved, and brought ſafe to the generals with 
this prize, wherein were two millions of pieces of eight; and 
as much there was in one of them that was ſunk. The admiral 
who carried the flag, (for concealing the richeſt ſhip), with the 


Portugal prize, recovered the ſhore. Soon after, general Mon- 


tague, with the young marquis of Badajox, and part of the 
fleet to eſcort the ſilver, returned into England, delivered the 
bullion into the mint; and, upon his earneſt interpoſition, the 
| young en was 5 at e d. TOO this a Gay 


4.4 8 abi 1 Davies $ 188 of che Arn wars, p. 3 32. Lud 
Jow's memoirs, vol. ii. p. 560. Bates's elencus motuum, pert iii, page 113. 
Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, page 38 3. Mauley's hiſtory of the rebellion, 
p. 275. Captain Richard Stayner's relation of this action, in a letter addreſſed 
to the generals of the fleet. The letters of the generals Blake and Montague 
to the protector; 3 and het, of the laſt mentioned admiral, to ſecretary Thur: 


Joe, ' 
4 In the letters before referred to, the deplorable fate .of this Hlluſtrious 


family is painted in very moving terms; and the reader, perhaps, will not be 
diſpleaſed to learn from them ſome particulars. The marchioneſs and her eldelt 
daughter, a young lady of fifteen years of age, who was to have eſpouſed the 


ſon of the duke of Nediua-Cell, ſeeing the veſſel in . were ſo _ 
| [ 


5 3 executed their orders with equal Kill and induſtry | 


I ae mio wc cut EEE. 
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Au narrative to be read enden d was: appointed by. the 


parliament, who iſſued their declaration of war againſt Spain”. 
The protector took a great deal of care of his new conqueſt; 
Jamaica; and within a very ſhort time after the return of Penn 
and Venables, ſent a conſiderable ſupply thither, and a ſqua- 
dron of men of war. Theſe troops were commanded by co- 


one Humphreys, but major Sedgwick went with him, and had 
n commiſhon to be governor of the iſland . When they came 


thither, they found things in a much better poſture than they 
expected. Colonel Doily, to whom Forteſcue, on account of 
ſickneſs, had reſigned his command, was a perſon ſo indefati- 
gable, that he had ſubdued all the oppoſition: he met with, and 
driven the Spaniards' out of the iſland, notwithſtanding they 


had fortified themſelves in two or three places very ſtrongly, and 


had been ivr guy ſupplied with a oro — ammunition 7 
from Cuba . 5 


It is eaſy to account for the different Var of iheſe/n men 


here, _ at ex gn ml 8 fought there for the profit of 


| that they fen Zown in 3 feoon, FR were burned. | The vice-roy, her lord, 


had opportunity ſufficient to have eſcaped; but when he faw his lady and 
daughter, whom he loved exceedingly, in that dreadful ſituation, unable to 
furvive their loſs, he ſaid, he would die where they died; and tenderly em- 
bracing the former, periſhed with them, together with one of their ſons, Two 
ſons, and three daughters, one of the latter an infant of twelve months old, 
with ninety other perſons, the wretched remains of this ſcene- of horror and 
ruin, were ſaved. General Montague is very copious in his praiſes of the 
young marquis, whom he deſcribes as a moſt ingenious, learned, and accom» 


preſented to the protector at Whitehall, who treated them with great kindneſs 
— generoſity, and in a ſhort ſpace, as we have before. obferyed, ſet them at 
7. | 
 Whitlocke's memorials, p. 653, . — we find, that the thanks alſo of 
the parliament, by the ſpeaker, were, in purſuance of their reſolution, given 
to general Montague, for his great ſervices done to the commonwealth by ſea, 
on his taking his ſeat in the houſe. | Clarendon's biſtory of the 


| Fehellion, vol. vi. p. 380. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 627. Heath's chro- 


nicle, p. 377. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 348. Manley s hiſtory 
of the rebellion, p. 272. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. ii. p. 532. See the pro- 
tector's proclamation, inviting merchants and others to ſettle in the ifland, in 


Thurlae's ſtate papers, vol, in. p< 73. ö Britiſh empire in America, 
e | 9 . | 


others, 


pliſhed youth of about ſixteen. Soon after their arrival in England, this young 
nobleman and his brother were brought from Chelſea, where they refided, and 
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others, but at this time for their own, They were. Sie utterly 
unacquainted with the climate, and ſo leſs able to hear it; where- 
as they were in ſome meaſure ſeaſoned to itt yet this Colonel 
Doily, who did ſo much for the colony; was to he removed at 
all events from the goverument; becauſe he had been formerly 
a cavalier. Sedgwick, however; who was to have been his ſuc- 
cCeſſor, quickly. died, and ſo did Forteſcue j and Humpbreys, 
according to his orders, returned home-with à {mall fleet *: 
V pon this the protector diſpatched another thouſand men from 
Scotland, with one Colonel Brayne, who. was. to. take the 80- 
vernment out of Colonel Doily's hands; but he likxwiſe dying, 
almoſt as ſoon as he ſet his foot on the iflaud,/ Doily &ill canti- 
nued in the exerciſe of his authority, and with great{kill and in- 
tegrity managed all things there to the time of the Reſtoration; 
and then Jamaica was become, through his care and vigilance; | 
a very conſiderable, and; for the time it had been ſettled, a Very 
populous plantation a; | 
We are now to return to the ere inn of the fleet 3 in a the , 
| Meditercarieat.: Admiral Blake continued to cruize before the \ 
haven of Cadiz, and in the Straits, till the month of April i657 1 
and haying then information of another Plate-fleet; which had f 


put into the haven of Santa-cruz in the iſland of Teneriff, he im- f 
mediately ſailed thither, and arrived before the town the 20th of 
April v. Here he found the flota, conſiſting of 6 galleons very | I 
richly laden, and ten other veſſels. The latter lay within the tl 
port, with a ſtrong barricado before them; the galleons without de 
the boom, becauſe they drew too much water to ly within it: p 
Ihe port itſelf was ſtrongly fortified, having on the north a large a 
caſtle well ſupplied with artillery, and ſeven forts united by a tl 
line of communication, well lined with muſketeers. The Spaniſh 
governor thought the place ſo ſecure, and his own diſpoſitions 
ſo well made, that when the maſter of a Dutch ſhip defired Wh 
leave to ſail; becauſe he 3 Blake would preſently at- * 
hin 
5 Ludlow's wette vol. ii. p. 533. Britiſh empire in 3 vol. i. loe 


p. 309, 310. u Ludlow's memoirs, val. ii. p. 557. See the whole of theſe 
tranſactions in a treatiſe intitled, Jamaica viewed, with all the ports; harbours, 
Cc. by E. H. i. e. Edmund Hickeringhill, London, i 661, 8vo. w Cl 
rendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 600, Davies's hiſtory of the cv 
wars, p. 357. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, P- 383. 


tack 


1. l. 
theſe 
ours, 
Cla- 
civil 


tack 


tatk the ſhips in this Lek the Spehiand enki; tartly, 
1 Get you gone, if you will, and let Blake ee Eee, 


bonne r IVI WAHR. * 


The admiral, after viewing the enemy's preparations, called a 


council of war, wherein it was reſolved to attempt deſtroying the 
enemy 's ſhips; for it was impoſſible to bring them off: and to 


this end he ſent captain Stayner with a ſquadron to attack them, 
who ſoon forced his paſſage into the bay, while other frigates 


played on the forts and line, and hindered them from giving the 

ſhips much diſturbance. 'Stayner's ſquadron was quickly ſup- 
ported by Blake with the whole fleet; who boarded the Spaniſh 

galleons; and in a few hours made himſelf maſter. of them all, 
and then ſet them on fire; ſo that the whole Spaniſh fleet was 

| burnt down. to the water's edge, except two ſhips which ſubk | 


outright; and then, the wind veering to 8. W. he paſſed with 
his fleet ſafe out of the port again, loſing in this dangerous at- 
tempt no more than forty-eight men killed, and having about 
120 wounded. It was without queſtion the boldeſt undertaking 
of its kind that had ever been performed, and the Spaniards, 
who are romantie enough in their own conduct, were ſo much 


aſtoniſhed at his, that they quite loſt their ſpirits, and thence- 


forward never thought e ſafe either from * or 
fortifications 24. 

When the protector bad the news of this BEV ſucceſs, he 
immediately ſent it by his ſecretary Thurloe to the parliament _ 
then fitting and they, on hearing the particulars, ordered a day 


to be ſet apart for a thankſgiving, a ring of the value of 500 


pounds to the general as a teſtimony of his country's gratitude, 
a preſent of 100 to the captain who brought the news, and their 
thanks to all the officers and foldiets concerned in the action“. . 


* Heath” 5 th: p. 391. Bates 8 hates motuum, bn ii. p. Wu 1 hide 
ley's hiſtory of the rebellion, p. 274, 275. The perfect politician, or the life 
and actions of Oliver Cromwell, p. za8, 229, See the letter of Thomas May - 
nard, Eſq; the Engliſh conſul at Liſbon, to Mr. Secretaty Thurloe, acquainting | 
him with the news of this great victory, dated the 6th of June, 1657, in Thur. 
loe's ſtate papers, vol. vi. pi 312. 2 Clarendon, vol. yi. p. 601. Hesth's 


chtonſcle, p. 392. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 357. Sir Philip War- 


wick's memoirs, Bates, Echard, Kennet, Rapin. 2 Heab's chronicle, 
p. 392. Whitlocke's memorlals, p. 661. The perfect politician, or the life and 
death of Oliver Cromwell, p. 321. See the protector's letter to general Blake up- 
on this occaſion, dated Whitchall, June 10, 1657, in Thutloe's Hate papers, vol. 
vi. p. 342. 


. . Captain 
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= Captain Richard Stayner, returning ſoon a 


the protector d: nor was it long before Blake and the fleet re- 
turned, which put an end to the Spaniſh war by ſea; for the 
protector had lately entered into a cloſer conjunction with 
France, and, in conſequence thereof, fent over a body of land- 
forces into Flanders, where they affiſted in taking the fortreſs 
d port of Dunkirk, which was delivered into the Bands 1 
Engliſh, who kept it till after the Reſtoration . 
eee eur iiupanbenntad on-in 
i the nortls between the kings of Sweden and Denmark, which in 
its conſequerices was Iike to affect the reft of Europe, eſpecially 
the maritime powers d. The Dutch ſaw that their trade to the 
Baltic would be ruined if the king of Sweden prevailed, who 
was now become the ſuperior both by land and ſea; they there- 


tore reſolved to fend a fleet to the aſſiſtance of the Danes, which 


they did, and thereby ſaved Copenhagen. In England it was 
| Judged to be of no leſs conſequence to ſuccour the Swedes; yet 
it was not thought proper to avow the deſign, as the Dutch had 
done, and therefore Sir George Ayſcue, who was drawn out of 
| His retirement to command upon this occafion, had orders to ac- 
cept a commiſſion as admiral from the king of Sweden, which 
would have enabled him to act more effectually for his 6 rites 
than the Dutch did in favour of their allies. 


- This was in the year 1658; but it was ſo late in the ae 


that the ſquadron was not able to reach Copenhagen for the ice f. 


d Heath's chronicle, p. 392. who (ſays he) deſerved that honour from s better 
hand, nor did his merit mi's it. See the liſt of Oliver's lorde, baronets, and 
knights, at the end of the perfect politician, or life and death of Oliver Cromwell, 


p. 263. © Clarendon's biftory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 640, 644. Lud- 


low's memoirs, vol. ii, p. 560, 562, 671. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 665, 673, 
674. Thurloe's fate papers, vol. vi. p. 33, 63, 87, 337. vol. vii. fp. 251, 
155, 156, 160, 169, 173. Memoires de Montglat, tom. iv. p. 174—179. Me- 
moires pour ſervir a I'hiſtoire d' Anne d' Autriche, par madame de Motteville, 
tome v. p. 269—271. edit, 1750. Quincy hiftoire militaire de Louis XIV. tome i. 
pP. 233==236, d Whitlocke's memorials, p. 665, Heath's chronicle, p. 397- 
Bates's elencus motuum, part ii. p. 223, 229. Baſnage annales des provinces 
unies, tome i. p. 383. Le Clerc hiſt, des provinces unies, tome ii, liv. xiii, Neu- 
ville hifloire de Hollande, tome iii. liv. 11. | © Baſnage annales des pro- 

 vinces unies, tome i. p. 521. Le Clere hiſtoire des provinces unies, tome i, liv. 
13. Neuville hiſtvire de Hollande, tome iii, liv, 2x, f Heath's chrocicle, ps 
416, Thurloe's tate papers, vol. vil. p. 472, 509, 910, 5135 * 529, 541, 580, 
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vithout effecting any thing, to the great joy of the Danes and 


little inclined, and white he did all this, and executed effectual- 
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All expeditions by ſea are liable to great uncertainty, even 


Free with the greateſt ſkill. The protector and his 


council projected this. Sir George Ayſcue went in a Swediſh 


hip wich a number of gallant officers attached to bim, and re- 


ſolved to follow his fortunes ; but the Engliſh ſquadron was 


| commanded by vice-admiral Goodſon, who was to at in com 


with Sir George, when he publiſhed his Swediſh com- 


den Bat, this dest Wang long xetarded. by contig Winde, 


the protector died in the mean time. However, Richard, pur- 
ſuing his father's ſcheme, had ſent it; and on account of the ice, 
as is before mentioned, this fleet returned again to England, 


the Dutch. This diſappointment, joined to the many difficulties 
ariſen upon the demiſe of Oliver, it was generally conceived that 


the Engliſh would have meddled no farther in this affair s. It 


proved otherwiſe, however; for a ſtout fleet was fitted out, and 

ſent into the Baltic under the command of admiral Montague, ; 
who had acquired a great reputation by ſerving in conjunC© 
with Blake. He had, beſides his commiſſion of admiral, ano-- 


| ther, whereby he was joined in the negociation in the north with 
| the ambaſſadors Sidney and Honeywood®. He arrived at Co- 


penhagen, and managed bis affairs with great dexterity; for he 
avoided coming to blows, that he might not begin anew Dutch 
war, compelled the king of Sweden, by talking to him in a pro- 
per ſtyle, to think of peace, to which he was otherwiſe very 


ly the duties of thoſe high offices with which he was intruſted, 
he entertained a ſecret correſpondence with the king, and dif- - 
poſed all things on board the fleet for his ſervicei. ' 

When meaſures were concerted for Sir George Booth's riſing, 


which was the laſt attempt made in favour of his majeſty beſore 15 
| his reſtoration, notice LOT. it was reed to admiral Mag at 


8 kaſnage ankle 3 provinces 3 tome Je? 853. | dClarendon's 


|  Diſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 656, 730. Heath's bande p. 416. Thur 
| Joe's ſtate papers, vol, vii. p 626, 636, ee general Montague's letters 
do the kings of Sueden and Denmark, as alto to the Dutch admiral Opdam. See 


his letter to ſecretary Thurloe. See the protector Richard Cromwell's letter to 


genere Montague ia Thurloe's Nate papers, vol. vii. p. 644, 651, 666. Whit- 


Jokes! s memor an, e- 710. Heath's Ehronicle, p. 416, 
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93 who inſtantly reſolved to return to England. His 


fellow · ambaſſadors, who were very able men, and very hearty 
republicans, had by this time gained ſome intelligence of his in · 


tercourſe with the king, and therefore intended to have ſeized 
him in caſe he came aſhore 3. He was wiſe enough never 


to put it in their power, and took care alſo to run no riſk in 
returning without orders; for having called a council of war, he 


complained to them that proviſions grew mort, and that it would 


be a very diffcult thing to ſupply themſelves in that part of the 
world, there being a Dutch fleet there at the ſame time. Upon 
this it was unanimouſly reſolved to ſail home immediately; and 
this reſolution was no ſooner taken, than the admiral weighed 


"anchor, and apathy to En gland”, ery eee 885 very 


unexpectedly. | 
On his arrival he found chings i in quite anodhite Gtuation than 


he expected, Sir George Booth had been defeated and taken 


priſoner and the old parliament was again reſtored; ſo that 


admiral Montague, though he had forty fail of ſtout ſhips under 


his command, and the ſeamen much at his devotion, yet thought 
it ſafeſt to leave the fleet, and to come up freely and give an 
account ef his conduct to the parliament; which he did in Sep- 

tember 1659, and was afterwards allowed to retire to his houſe 


in the country u. The command of the fleet was then intruſted 


with admiral Lawſon, wha continued in the channel with a lar- 
ger {quadron of ſhips than ordinary, till general Monk came out 
of Scotland n. As ſoon as the deſigns of that great man began 
to ripen, he propoſed that Montague ſhould be recalled, and re- 
reſtored to the command of the navy; which was accordingly 


done, and the ſupreme 885 in maritime affairs en in him 
and ork ; ee 


k Cl a 5 hiſtory. of the hoes. vol. vi. p. 135. | 1 Clarendew 
Ibid, Heath's chronicle, p. 426. See Algernon Sydney's letter to the council of 
tate, dated Copenhagen, -Avguſt 24, 1659, complaining bitterly of the general's 


failing without. his concurrence and that of his colleagues. m Clarendon, - 


vol. vi. p. 232. Manley's hiſtory of the rebellion, p. 282. Heath's chronicle, p. 


436. x Clarendon, vol. vi. p. 728. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. ii. p. 666. Whit- 


locke's memorials, p. 690. A perfect diurnal. of every day's proceedings in parlia- 
ment, London, 1659, 4to0, No. 2. p. 3. 5 © Clarendon, vol. yi. p. 729. 
Heath's chronicle, p. 439. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 697. Ludlow's memoirs, 
vol, ii, p. 863, Gumble's Hie of Menk, p. 264 5 
1 . Admical 
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DURING THE evil WAR. - a 


Admiral Montagne went inftantly'to his ene ans -- 


not a little ſurprized to find that Lawſon and the reſt of the of- 
ficers were much better inclined to the intended change than he 
expected; and therefore he did not much diſſemble either his 
inclinations or intentions. On the fourth of April 1660, he re- 


the fleet; immediately after which, without waiting for the par- 
liament's orders, he failed for Holland, and ſent an officer to 
the __ ee . * woe wad was Poppy pau | 
him P. a 
We wok Me gap e run ark LY 
the naval tranſactions of this memorable period, and have:now 
only. the lives of the moſt eminent ſeamen who flouriſhed/there- 
in to employ our care. But, previous to this, it may not be 
improper to obſerve, that it was wholly owing to the unanimity 


of our failors, and their generous diſregard to domeſtic broils, 


that we obtained fo. mapy glorious victories at ſea, and "ſpread 
the terror of the Engliſh name abroad, when the Engliſh na- 
tion at home was on the brink of deſtruction; that the parlia- 


ment followed the king's ſteps exactly, in claiming the honour | 


of the flag, aſſerting the ſovereignty of the ſeas, arid looking 
with a jealous eye on the encroachments of the French and 
Dutch; that in all our naval expeditions we came off with ho- 
nour, and moſtly with victory; whereas, in conjun&t expedi- | 

tions, wherein land were joined with ſea forces, we were leſs 
fortunate z that our readineſs in protecting trade, and reſolution 
to reyenge any inſults on our honour, contributed not a little ta 


33 


P See the king's letter to the OT EA of the navy at fea, ak with bis Mas 


jeſty's declaration to the captains, commanders, and ſeamen belonging to the 


fleet, Ge. London, 1660, 4to. Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 


768. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 701, Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 435, 


Heath's chronicle, p. 446. In the minutes of the journal of admiral Montague, 
afterwards earl of Sandwich, printed in Kennet's chronicle, p. 144. that noble 
perſon tells us, that Sir John Grenville came on board the Naſeby, on Thurſday, May 
the tenth, about ten of the clock at night, with a meſſage from general Monk, that 
the king's friends judged his Majeſty's preſent repair to London was abſolutely ne- 
cefſary ; andtherefore deſired him to ſail, and waft the king over, which he pro- 
miſed to do; and ſent Sir John over in the Speaker, to aſſure the king the fleet 
ſhould attend him,-which it accordingly did, the 5 for the Dutch — | 
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5 pad of Spaxton in Somerſetſhire . Mr. Humphry Blake, bis 
father, was a Spaniſh merchant, and having acquired a confi- 
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the F— lftly, 
that theſe advantages were all the nation had to balance a mul. 
titude of misfortunes, our country being haraſſed and deſtroyed 
by contending parties, our induſtry nen * 2 
war, and moſt of our manufactures ruined, 
On the other hand, the iniquitous. ne e e 
| tical diſſimulations, the ſcandalous outrages on our moſt - excel. 
lent conſtitution, were ſo notorious, that we muſt have become 


very deſpicable in the eyes of our neighbours, but for the cou- 


rage and conduct of our ſeamen %. Amongſt whom, all parties 
have agreed to give the firſt rank to one who brought no other 


qualities than good ſenſe, and à bold ſpirit, when he aſſumed 


the command of the Engliſh fleet; and yet 42:46 oboe 
_ RY WONG won rao) Oe? | 
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18 deſcent was very vedere the family from which 
| he ſprung having been long ſettled at Plansfield, in the 


derable fortune for the times in which he lived, bought a ſmall 


eſtate in the neighbourhood of Bridgewater, where his family 
Had been long ſettled. He had ſeveral children, of whom the 


eldeſt was Robert, whoſe life we are now to write. He was 


born in the month of Auguſt 1598, and, during his father's life- 


time, was educated at a free ſchool in Bridgewater *, He af. 


terwards removed to Oxford, where he was firſt a member of 
St. Alban's-hall, and next of Wadham-college. After taking 
a degree, and meeting with more than one diſappointment in his 
endeavours to obtain academical preferment, he left the univer- 
lity, when he had ſtaid there ſeven own” . ; 


| 4 Fee the ates | of Lord Clarendon! $ Were and of Sir Phillip War- 


wick's memoirs, _ T7 Wocd's faſti Oxon; vol. i, col, 203. Lives, Britik 
and foreign, vol. ii. p. 75. 1 Wood, ubi ſupra, - N Livey 
' Engliſh. and foreign, vol. ii. Lord Clarendon's hiflory of the rebellion, vol, vi. p. 
bot. The perfect politician, or the life and death of Oliver Cromwell, f. 
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ADMIRAL: BAE k. 1 


uſually grave, and in appearance moroſe; but inclined in an 
evening, and with particular friends, to be very chearful, though 


ſtill with a tincture of ere which diſpoſed him to bear hard 
oh the pride of courtiers, and the,power of churchmen ; which, | 


as the noble hiſtorian well obſerves, rendered him very agree - 


able to the good-fellows in thoſe days; though whether there 


was any ground from this diſpoſition of his to conclude him a 


republican, is, I think, not eaſy to be determined v. This is © 
certain, that Lin veputation for probity, and his known averſion 


to perſecution, engaged the Puritans to promote his election as 
a burgeſs for Toney © in the rag which a in 8 5 
1640” . 

That afſembly was difſobved too early for Mr. Blake 1 to make 
any diſcovery therein of his talents as a ſenator; and in the long 
parliament, which fat ſoon after, he loft his election. When 
the war broke out between the king and the parliament, he de- 


clared for the latter, and took arms very early in their ſervice z * | 


but where, and in what quality, is not very clear. However, 
he was very ſoon made a captain of dragoons, in which ſtation 


de ſhewed himſelf as able and active an officer as any in the ſer- 


vice, and as ſuch was conſtantly employed upon all occaſions, 


where either boldneſs or dexterity were particularly requiſite . 


In 1643 we find him at Briſtol, under the command of colo- 
nel Fiennes, who intruſted bim with a little fort on the line, in 
which he firſt gave the world a proof of his military virtues; 
for, on the 26th of July, when Prince Rupert attacked that im- 
portant place, and the governor had agreed to ſurrender it upon 


articles, Mr. Blake ſtill held out his fort, and killed ſeveral of | 


the king's forces. This exaſperated Prince Rupert to fuch a de- 
gree, that he talked of hanging him, had not ſome friends in- 
terpoled, and * him on account of his want of experience 


u Clarendon” . hiſtory of the e vol. vi. p. | box. Lies Eng» 
liſh and foreign, vol. ii. p. 76. Ru hworth's colleckions, under the year 1640. 
5. 7171. 050 x Wood $ faſti Oxon, vol. i. col, 204. Bates's C'encus' mo- 
tum, part ii. p. 229, The perfect POLL; ician, or the i and denk. of Oliver , 
esel, b. 128 


in 


During bis reſidenet in chat ſeat of the Malen; * fulkeienely SR 
diſplayed his temper, which in reality was that of a humouriſt, 
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in war; and at their requeſt, though not without rs diff.. 


caltys he was at laſt prevailed on to give up the fort. 
Alter this he ſerved in Somerſetſhire, under the eommand of 
| Pant who was governor of Lyme, to whoſe regiment Blake 


was lieutenant -colonel. As he was much beloved in his coun: . 
try, and as the greateſt part of the regiment were Somerſetſhire 
men, he had ſo good an intelligence in thoſe parts, that he, in 


conjunction with Sir Robert Pye, ſurprized Taunton for the 


- parliament, where he found ten pieces of cannon, and a great 


deal of ammunition*. In 1644, he was conſtituted governor of 


that place, which was of the utmoſt importance, being the only 


garriſon the parliament had in the weſt. The works about it 
were far from being ſtrong. He had no very, numerous garti- 

| ſon; yet, by keeping a ſtrict diſcipline, and treating the townſ- 
men well, he made a ſhift to. keep it, though no great care was 
taken to furniſh him with ſupplies, and notwithſtanding he was 


ſometimes beſieged, and often blocked up by the king's forces. | 


At length general Goring came before the place with near 
ton thouſand men, and preſſed Blake fo cloſe, that he carried all 
the outworks, and actually took from him a part of the town, 
However, he held out the reſt of it and the caſtle with won- 
derful obſtinacy till relief came ; for which extraordinary ſervice 
the parliament gave the garriſon a bounty of two thouſand 
pounds, and honoured colonel Blake with a preſent of five hun- 
dred pounds. All who have preſerved the memory of the ſig - 


nal events in that unhappy war, allow this to have been a ſin» 


gularly gallant and ſoldier-like action . 


Colonel Blake, in April 1646, marched with a detachment 


from his garriſon, and reduced Dunſter-caſtle, a ſeat belonging 
to the ancient family of Lutterel, the troops poſted therein ha- 
ving given great diſturbance to the country; which was the laſt 
military atchievement he performed during this war b. On the 


I Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 602, - ® Whitlocke't 
memorials, p. 95- Ruſhworth's collections, under the year 1644, p. 68 5. Lud 
jow's memoirs, vol. i. p. 113. . Ruſhworth's collections, under the 
year 1645, p- 28. Heath's chronicle, p. 76, 77, 81. Ludlow's memoirs, vol, i. 
p. 135, 144, 151, 161, Whitlocke's memorials, p. 107, 144, 146. d Heath! 
chronicle, p. 106. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 202, Davies“ s hiſt, of the avi 
wars, p. 187. Lu ilow's memoirs, vol. i. p. 171, 
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best- Burt of December following, the er ordered 
ve hundred pounds to be paid him for:diſbanding ſome forces: 
When the parliament voted that no further addrefles ſhould be 

made to the king, Blake; as governor of Taunton, was prevail. 3 
ed upon to join in an addreſs. of thanks to the houſe of com- 
mons, for having taken this ſtep. I ſay, prevailed upon; be- 
cauſe this could never have been agreeable to his own ſentiments 
if what the writer of his life tells us be true, that, when the 
king came to be tried; Blake diſapproved that meaſure as bar- 
barous in itſelf, and illegal in its nature; inſomuch that he was 


e * 


C 
* 
* © 


. frequently heard to ſay; * He would as freely venture his life 
t « to ſave the king, as ever he did to ſerve the parliament a.. 
« This expreſſion, however; we muſt attribute rather to the 
. generoſity of his temper, than to his political principles; ſince, 
Is after the king was murdered, he fell in roundly with the repub- 5 
* lican party, and, next to Cromwell and Ireton, he was the 
d bleſt and moſt ſucceſsful officer they had. One would wonder 
ar how ſo honeſt and diſintereſted a perſon could take a ſhare 'in 
ll ſuch meaſures as were certainly contrived by men of quite ano- . 
Ne ther ſtamp ; but it ſeems he ſatisfied himſelf in all theſe chan= 
No ges with the integrity of his own purpoſe, of adhering, as far 
ce as he was able, to his country's intereſt, and exerting his ut- 
nd moſt capacity to exalt her glory. Theſe, though noble qualifi- 
n- cations of themſelves, gave men of leſs honour, and more cun- 
g ning, an opportunity of uſing his great abilities and undaunted 
in- courage for the furtherance of their own private views, with 
| which he grew afterwards very uneaſy, and ſome ſay his diſcon- 

ent tent ſwelled ſo high, that it became at length a mortal diſeaſe. 
ing It is not eaſy to gueſs what induced the parliament to make 
ha- choice of him, who had always ſerved as a horſe- officer, to take 
laſt the ſupreme command of the fleet. All our hiſtorians and me- 
the moir-writers are ſilent as to their motive; and therefore I hope 

| the reader will excuſe me if I hazard a nets on this head, 
op The parliament had lately taken upon themſelves the rank, 
- the though not the title, of ſtates-general, and therefore might be 
go. | inclined to Ang ue of deputies for the direction both of fleets 
” | | 3 | 
cal *  Whitocke' memotial p. 231. 5 0 Lives Engliſh and foreign, 
nty- vel. ü. p. 87% | | 5 „ 
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burt alfo ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Spaniards and Portugueze, 
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and armies, who were to judge in great points, and to be obey 
ed by fuch as were ſkilful in their profeſſion, either as ſeamen 
or ſoldiers ; for, in their judgment, to command was one thing, | 
and to act dnorkds; On the 12th of February 1648-9, he was 
appointed one of the commiſſioners of the navy, and upon the 
21ſt an act paſted, as we have elſewhere taken notice, appoint- 
ing him, in conjunction with Deane and Popham, to command 
the fleet. His firſt ſervice was driving Prince Rupert's fleet 
from the Iriſh coaſt, and then following him into the Mediter- 
ranean. This gave his maſters high fatisfaction, both in reſpect 
to his capacity and his fidelity in their ſervice, which they like- 
wiſe acknowledged very obligingly*. His conduct indeed was 
_ equally prudent and ſucceſsful ; for it not only put an end to 
that kind of piratical war, which did ſo much damage to trade, 


as to prevent all thoſe diſputes which otherwiſe would have 
naturally happened on the appearance of ſo new a N in 
Europe, as the commonwealth of England. 
In the month of February 165 1, Blake, i in his return home- 
wards, took a French man of war of forty guns; in reſpe& to 
which action there happened ſome circumſtances that certainly 
deſerve to be particularly mentioned. The admiral commanded 
the captain on board him, and afked him, if he was willing to 
lay down his ſword? He anſwered, he was not; upon which 
Blake generouſly bid him return to his ſhip, and fight it out as 
long as he was able. The captain took him at his word, fought 
him bravely for about two hours, and then ſubmitting, went 
again on board Blake's ſhip, firſt kiſſed and then preſented his 
ſword to the admiral upon his knees. This ſhip, with four 
more, the admiral fent into England; and not long after arri- 
ving at Plymouth with his ſquadron, he there received the thanks 
of the parliament for his vigilance and valour in his ſtation, and 
was conſtituted one of the lords wardens of the einque ports, as 
an additional mark of their efteem and confidence f. 
In March following, colonel Blake, colonels Popham and 
Deane, or any two of them, were again appointed by act of 
parliament to be admirals and generals or the fleet for the year | 


e Whitlocke' O ITE, p. 381, 383. f Whitlocke s memorials, 
p. 487, 488, Lives Engliſh and foreign, vol. ii. p. 92, 93. 
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enſuing, in which he reduced the iſlands of Scilly, *Guernſey, 
and Jerſey, to the obedience of the parliament ; and, as a new 
mark of honour, he was, on the 25th of November, elected one 


| of the council of ſtate. When the neceflity of a Dutch war be. 


came apparent, the parliament gave the higheſt teſtimony of their 


ſenſe of his merit, and of their entire confidence in his conduct, 
by conſtituting him, in March 1652, ſole general of the fleet for 


nine months. But though I mention this as a proof that they 
were apprehenſive of the war, yet, as I have ſaid elſewhere, 
there is no appearance of their judging a rupture to be ſo near 
as it really was; otherwiſe they would certainly have ſent Blake 
to ſea with a better fleets. We have already given a diſtin& 


account of the firſt battle in the Downs, on the 19th of May, 
165 2, excepting ſome circumſtances which relate to kn and 


which were therefore reſerved for this place. _ 
When he obſerved Van Tromp bore nearer his 3 han "eh 
had any occaſion to do, he ſaluted him with two guns without 


ball, to put him in mind of ſtriking ſail z upon which the Dutch- 
man, in contempt, fired on the contrary ſide. Blalet fired a 
ſecond and a third gun, which Van Tromp anſwered with a 

broadſide: the Engliſh admiral perceiving his intention to fight, 


detached himſelf from the reſt of the fleet to treat with Van 
Tromp upon that point of honour, and to prevent the effuſion 
of blood, and a national quarrel: when Blake approached 
nearer to Van Tromp, he and the reſt of his fleet, contrary to 
the law of nations (the Engliſh admiral coming with a deſign 
to treat), fired on Blake with whole broadſides. The admiral 
was in his cabbin drinking with ſome officers, little expecting 
to be ſaluted, when the ſhot broke the windows of the ſhip, 
and ſhattered the ſtern, which put him into a vehement paſſion, 
ſo that curling his whiſkers, as he uſed to do whenever he was 
angry, he commanded his men to anſwer the Dutch in their 


| kind, ſaying, when his heat was ſomewhat over, „ he took it 


« very ill of Van Tromp that he ſhould take his ſhip for a 
% bawdy-houſe, and break his windows,” Blake ſingly ſuſtain» 
ed the ſhock of the DI fleet for ſome time, till an. own St 


8 88 8 Kam of the 1 M's vi. p. 459- Whitlocke's memo- . 
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and the tilde under major Bourne could join chem; and 
| then the engagement grew hot on both, and n on __ ene. 


my*s ſide, till night put an end to it ov. 
Alfter this battle, Blake lay in the Downs for a confideiiithe 
time, which he. ſpent i in repairing and augmenting his fleet, and 
in detaching ſmall ſquadrons to eruize upon the enemy. About 


| | the beginning of June, finding he had force enough to under: 


take any ſer vice, he cauſed a ſolemn faſt to be held on board 
his ſhips, to implore the bleſſing of God on their arms; and 


: encouraged his ſeamen by the example of his zeal on this occa 
ſion, as much as he had ever done by his perſonal bravery in a 
time of action l. In the ſpace of this month, he ſent fortß 


rich prizes into the river, and ſo effectually ruined the Dutch 
jrade, and broke the ſpirits of ſuch as were appointed to ſup- 
port it, that moſt of their veſſels declined coming through the 
channel, even under convoy; chuſing rather to put into French 
ports, land their cargoes there, and afterwards Wine, Them 
to Holland, by land or water, as they could æ. 

In the beginning of Jujy, finding Sir George Ayſcue return- 
ed from Barbadoes, and a force ſufficient to guard the Downs, 
he reſolved to fail northwards, to execute a deſign he had long 
meditated, of deſtroying the herring-fiſhery, which he thought 
| would have put an immediate end to the war, by convincing 
the Dutch of the folly of diſputing our ſovereignty in our own 

ſeas. This appears to have been the moſt judicious ſcheme laid 
down through the whole war; becauſe it tended to clear the 
ground of the quarrel, and to ſhew the Dutch their error in 
diſputing with a nation, who had it in their power to diſtreſs 
them at any time in the tendereſt part; that which afforded 
A ſubſiſtence fo many, and was the main ares of Wane to 
ar. | 

On the ſecond of July, Blake bowl oh to the north, nod 
quickly fell in with the Dutch fiſhing veſſels, which were there 
in great numbers, under the proteCtion of twelve men of war, 


n Whitlocke's memorials, p. 533. Davies's hiſt. of the civil wars, p. 328. 
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Blake attacked their zonvoy, and they; Inlowing the importance 

of their charge, and having taken on board a great ſupply of 

freſh men from the veſſels under their care, fought bravely, 

and ſold their freedom dearly; but at laſt were every one taken, | 

which left the fiſhery intirely at the admiraPs merey, who — 

upon this occaſion ſhewed the rectitude of his heart, and the 

ſolidity of his underſtanding; for having firſt threatened thoſe 

buſſes with utter deſtrucion, if ever they were found there 95 

again without leave, he afterwards freely permitted them to 1 

rompleat t their ladings, on their paying the TEN TH herring, | 

which was what King Charles demanded 3/ and where this Was 

refuſed, he ſunk or drove away their ſhips w. SPM ps 
This moſt i important ſervice is far from Dang properly treat- 

ed by our own writers; but the Dutch, who felt the weight 

of the blow, have ſet it in a true light.” They acknowledge the 

fact, as I have ſtated it, in every circumſtance, except the ta- 
king the whole convoy, of which they tell us one ſhip eſcaped, g 
and aſſign ſo good a reaſon for it, that I am apt tœchink the 

fact is true. The captain fled, tay they, as ſoon as he heard 

Blake was coming; but an ingenious author obſerves, that 

Tromp's not following Blake time enough, was the ruin of their 

fiſhery. And though, ſays he, the herring-fiſhery may appear 

| eontemptible to ſtrangers, or to ſuch as do not reflect that com- 

merce is, as it were, the foul of ſome ſtates ; yet it is of infinite | 

| conſequence in Holland, on account eſpecially of the vaſt num- 57M 
ber of ſhips employed therein, which amount to more than 

three thouſand every year®, - Beſides, there are an incredible 

multitude of people employed in ſeveral ſorts of works relating 

to this fiſhing; inſomuch that Mr. de Witte, who computed 

the inhabitants of Holland at two millions and a half, thought 

that near half a million acquired a ſuſiſtence from their fiſhery. 

If therefore the parliament had purfued Blake's ſcheme, and 

had ſtationed a ſtout enn on the e of Seiter they 
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1 to preſcribe. 


1 muſt Ae obs notice of the only cenſure | 


| bave met wich on our admiral's conduct, as I find it reported 
by lieutenant-general Ludlow, who ſays, that ſome thought the 
_ releaſing the herring- buſſes, and ſuffering the ſeamen to return 
fafely into Holland, was not to be juſtified ;. becauſe, by the 
help of theſe veſſels, we might have been enabled to erect 
ſiſhery, and thereby have obtained ſome reparation for the da- 
mages ſuſtained from the Dutch, and by detaining their ma- 
riners, they muſt have been exceedingly weakened. and diſtreſ- 
ſed v. There is, I muſt own, ſomething very plauſible in this 
objection; and yet, when it is thoroughly conſidered, I believe 
it will appear, that the admiral took the, better courſe. He 
found moſt of theſe bufles near harbours, into which they 
would have undoubtedly run, had he proceeded to extremities, 
The men on board theſe veſſels were between fix and ſeven 
thouſand. To have deſtroyed ſo many, would have been an 
aCt of great cruelty, and to have taken them, conſidering he 
had already above a thouſand pciſoners, would, upon the whole, 
have proved but an imprudent ſtep z ſo that, conſidering bim 
as a brave man, an Engliſhman, and a Chriſtian, one cannot 


well ayoid commending him for ſo generous a behaviour towards 


enemies. The Dutch writers readily acknowledge his courteſy 
and magnanimity a, which I doubt not was approved by the 
parliament, who, however they came by their authority, uſed 
it with honour and moderation, and en ſet a proper ex- 
ample to the officers they employed. 

His ſubſequent conduct during the Dutch. war has been alres 
dy thoroughly accounted for, and therefore I ſhall only take no- 
tice here of the method our admiral, took to keep the ſeamen 
ealy, notwithſtanding all the changes that happened in the 
government. He told them, it was his and their buſineſs to 
act faithfully in their reſpective ſtations, and to do their du- 
ty to their country, whatever irregularities there might be in 
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ks N at home, and would often ſay amongſt his officers; - 
that ſtate-affairs were not their province, but that they were 
bound to keep foreigners from fooling us". Theſe principles 
rendered him agreeable to all parties, and gained him ſo gene- 
ally the reputation of a patriot, that when Cromwell, in his new 
model of a parliament, left the populous town of Bridgewater 
the choice of one repreſentative only, they very prudently fixed 
on their countryman Mr. Blake. He was allo very acceptable 
to the protector, though he was far enough from being his 
creature; Cromwell knew that he was by principle for a com- 
monwealth, and therefore choſe to employ him abroad as much 


ment, and- that Blake's concern for the glory of England would 
influence him to do all, and even more than any other man 
could be excited to by views of intereſt and ambition . 

When he failed in 1654 into the Mediterranean, he came in 


en the month of December into the road of Cadiz, where he was 
an received with great reſpect and civility by the Spaniards, and in- 


he deed by all nations as well as the Engliſh, who were then in 
le, port. A Dutch admiral would not wear his flag while the 
im Engliſh admiral was in the harbour; one of the victuallers at- 
not tending his fleet, being ſeparated from the reſt, fell in with the 
rds French admiral and ſeven men of war near the Straits mouth. 
el The captain of the victualling- ſloop was ordered on board the 
the admiral, who inquired of him where Blake was, drank his health 
ſed Vith five guns, and ſo wiſhed the captain a good voyage. The 
ex- | Algerines ſtood in ſuch awe of him, that they were wont to ſtop 
the Sallee rovers, and, in caſe they had any priſoners on board, 
rea- took them out, and ſent dbem to Blake, i in hopes en, of ob- 
no- taining his favour . | 
nen Wl He failed from Cadiz to Was and, while he lay in that 
the road, gave ſuch a teſtimony of heroic zeal for his country's ho- . 
ſs to nour as was ſcarce ever equalled. as of his feamen, going 
du- 5 
e in q Davies's W of the eivil wars, p. 357. The SRP politician, or the lice 
5s and death of Oliver Cromwell, p. 247. Lives Englith and foreign, vol. ii. p. 109. 
* Heath's chronicle, p. 363. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 573, Claren: 
om don's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 66. „ Whitlocke's memoria!s, 
re p. 609, Heath's chronicle, p. 366. Vie de Smet. vol. ii. p. 347. Lives 


the Engiith and N n H. p. 113, 114. 


aſhore, 


25 poſſible, knowing that contributed to the fafety of his govern-— 
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wſhore, met the hoſt as it was carrying to ſome ſick perſon; and 
not only paid no reſpect thereto, but laughed at thoſe who did. 
The prieſt who accompanied it highly reſented this, and put the 
people on revenging the indignity; upon which they fell upon 
the ſailors, and beat ſome of them very ſeverely. » When they 
returned on board, they complained of this ill uſage, and the 

admiral inſtantly ſent a trumpet to the viceroy, to demand the 
prieſt who was the author of this inſult. The viceroy anſwered, 
that he had no authority over prieſts, and therefore could not 
ſend bim. Upon this Blake ſent a ſecond meſſage, that he would 
not enter into the queſtion, who had power to ſend him; but 


that, if he was not ſent within three hours, he would infallibly 


burn the town about their ears. The inhabitants, to ſave them )- 

felves, obliged the viceroy to ſend the prieſt, who, when he came 
on board, excuſed himſelf to the admiral on account of the be- 
haviour of the ſailors. Blake with much calmneſs and compoſure 
told him, that, if he had complained of this outrage, he would 
have puniſhed them ſeverely ; for he would not ſuffer any of his 
men to affront the eſtabliſhed religion of a place where he 

touched; but he blanied him for ſetting on a mob of Spaniards 
to beat them, adding, „ that he would have him and the whole 
e world know, that none but an ENGLISHMAN thould chaſtiſe 
cc an ENGLISHMAN “.“ | 


We have already mentioned the ne part of the plate-fleet 


by captain Stayner, an incident of ſuch conſequence to Cromwell, 
that the ingenious Mr. Waller wrote a poem to perſuade him to 
lay hold of this opportunity, while the people were pleaſed with 
the ſight of ſo much Spaniſh bullion, to work on their paſſions, 
and engage them to ſet the crown upon his head *. We have 
likewiſe entered into a detail of the celebrated action at Santa» 
cruz, and have ſhewn how glorious it was for his country and 
his profeſſion, no ſeaman having ever attempted any thing of that 
kind before. But there is a circumſtance yet behind, which will 
perhaps redound more to his own glory than even the, burning 
of the Spaniſh ſhips in ſo well-fortified a port. His brother, cap- 
tain Benjamin Blake, for whom he had a very tender affection, 


bein 8 guilty of ſome miſdemeanour 0 or miſbehaviour in the action; 


w Biſhop Burnet's hiſtory of bis own times, vol. i. p. 80, 81. x War 
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het was, by ſentence from Blake, removed du his ſhip, aid the 
command of it given to another . 
This was ſuch an inſtance of Hilintereſted Ateiphne ab mu 


1110 had a very ſfrong effect on the minds of all who ſerved 


under him; ſo that we need not wonder ſuch extraordinary thing 
were performed by men ſo ſtrictiy tied to their duty; To ſay the 

truth, diſcipline is the ſoul of ſervice. Men are apt to meaſure 

the conſequences of things by the "rewards and puniſhmerits 
which attend them and if reſolution purchaſes nothing, or neglect 
js eaſily excuſed; an army or a fleet may, by the help of the land- 
taylor and ſhip-carpenter, make a fine ſhew; but, after all, will 


prove a terror to none but"thoſe/whs ate to pay them. An ofs 


fcer like Blake, who will do juſtice upon his brother; will be 
generally feared, highly adinired, and yet ſincerely beloved; his 
failors will be ready to undertake any thing at his command, and 
his acts of courage will fo far tranſcend what happens amongſt 
the ttifling and debauched poſterity eren of thoſe heryes, that 
they will be glad, rather than attempt imitating, to ſtyle that | 
N which in its day paſſed only for a bold attempt, 
In a ſhort time after the deſtruction of the enemy's fleet at 
Teneriff, we find Blake cruizing again off the harbour of Cadiz; 
where, perceiving his ſhips were become foul, and that his ou 
health and ſpirits hourly wore away, he reſolved to fail for Eng- 
land . His diſtemper was a complication of dropſy and ſcurvy, 
brought upon him by being for three years together at ſea, and 
wanting all that time the conveniencies requiſite for the cure of 
his diſcaſe*. In his paſſage home it increaſed upon him, and be 
became ſo ſenfible of his approaching end; that he frequently in- 
quired for land, 4 mark of his affection for his native ſoil, which, 
however, he did not live to ſee; dying as his ſhip the St. George 
entered Plymouth - ſound, on the 17th of Auguſt, 165 7, at about 
fifty-nine years of aged. His body was the next day embalmed 
and wrapped in lead, his bowels taken out, and buried in the | 


v Lives Engliſh and foreign, vol. ii. p. far. 2 Heath's chronitle, 
b. 401. a Bates's elencus motuum, part i, p. 228. Wood's faſti Oxonien- 


ſis, vol. i. col. 204. Manley' s hiſtory of the rebellion, p. 273. Mercurius pol. 


ticus, No. 375. d Whitlocke's memorials, p. 664. Davies's hiſtory of the | 
civil wars, p. 357. Lord Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi; p. Gor, 
The perfect politician, or the life and death of Oliver Cromwell, P- 246. 
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great church at Plymouth, and his corpſe, by order of the pro- 
tector, conveyed by water to Greenwieh-houſe, from whence he 


teſolved to have it carried in great pomp to Weſtminſter-· abbey, 
and there interred with the utmoſt folemnity, as the laſt mark 
of reſpe& that could be paid by ON WH" Hoon * 
once animated this tenement of clay. 
On the fourth of September, aſter the Ap bad lain "as 
gal days in ſtate, it was carried from Greenwich in a magnifi- 
cent barge, covered with velvet, adorned with eſcutcheons and 
pendants, accompanied by his brothers, remoter relations, and 
their ſervants, in mourning ;- by Oliver's privy. council, the 
commiſſioners of the admiralty and navy, the lord - mayor and 
aldermen of London; the field · officers of the army, and many 
other perfons of honour and quality, in a great number of 
| barges and wherries, covered with mourning, marihalled and 
ordered by the heralds at arms, who directed and attended the 
folemnity. Thus they paſſed to Weſtminſter-bridge, and, at 
their landing, proceeded in the ſame manner, through a guard 
of ſeveral regiments of foot, to the abbey. His dear friend, 
general Lambert, though then in diſgrace with the protector, 
attending on his horſe. The funeral proceſſion over, the body 
vas interred in a vauk, built on e, in the. chapel of 
n had 8 eee eee 
Ris predeceſſors, Deane and Popham, by the parliament; and 
the protector would not be behind them in civility or magnifi- 
cence, where it coſt ſo little, and had a viſible tendency to raiſe 
the credit of his adminiſtration fo much. But very great of- 
fence has been taken at the removing his body after the Reſto- 
ration. The writer of his life is particularly angry at this diſ- 
turbing of his bones. A late reverend author, to make the 
mjury ſtill greater, tells us, that, at the Reſtoration, his body 
was taken out of the grave, and flung, with others, into a 


_ © Carriogton's life of Cromwell, p. 247. Heath's chronicle, p. 4oz. Lives 
Engliſh and foreign, p. Iz, 123. 4 Wood's faſti Oxon. vol. i. col. 203. 
Heath, p. 400, who ſays, general Lambert's attendance was particularly remark- 
ed. Echard's hiſtory of England, p. 725. and other hiſtorians, e Lives 
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. common pit f. Ton had been a great indignit indeedn but it 
luckily ſo happens, that the fact is not true. | 
An order was ſent, ſome time after the Reftaragion, direQting | 
the dean and chapter of Weſtminſter, to cauſe ſuch bodies, as 
| had been interred in that church during the troubles, to be re» 
moved ; which we may the leſs. wonder at, if we conſider 
that Cromwell's, Ireton's, Bradſhaw's, and Sir William Con- 
ſtable's bodies were all interred there. The order, therefore, 
vas general, and had no fort of diſtin& or injurious reference 
to this great admiral. 80 far from it, that it appears, by a 
very authentic memorandum, that, on the 1 ath of September, 
1661, his corpſe was removed from the abbey, and decently 
buried in the church- yard: neither could this be called taking it 
out of the grave, ſince the coffin. ſtood in a vault 3. Nay, to 
ſhew the reſpec the cavaliers or royaliſts had for him, we need 
only mention the characters that have been given him, fincs 
they come all, or at leaſt the oe ih part 0 . 
perſons of that party. 

The earl of Clarendon ſays, * He was the Left man that 
« declined the old tract, and made it manifeſt that the ſcience 
« might be attained in leſs time than was imagined; and de» 
« ſpiſed thoſe rules which had been long in practice, to keep 
« his ſhip and men out of danger, which had been held in 
« former times a point of great ability and circumſpection; as 
« if the principal art requiſite in the captain of a ſhip, had been 
to be ſure to come home ſafe again. He was the firſt man 
« who brought ſhips to contemn caſtles on ſhore, which had 
been thought ever very formidable, and were diſcovered by 
| © him to make a noiſe only, and to fright thoſe who could be 
« rarely hurt by them. He was the. firſt that infuſed that pro- 
« portion of courage into the ſeamen, by making them ſee by 
« experience what mighty things they could do, if they were 
* reſolved; and taught them to fight in fire, as well as upon 
* water: and though he hath been very well imitated and 
10 Kloned. he was the firſt that gave the example of ſy : 
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% kind of naval courage, ane bold and, Wanne mekiers 


e ments,” 
Dr. Bate, in dtawing his charkier;” ay 6 He was a man 
1 u deſerving praiſe even from an enemy. Being advanced to 
A command at fea, he ſubdued the Scilly-iſlands near home; 
56 and having attained the office and title of an admiral, per- 
e formed things worthy of immortal memory abroad. For he 
« humbled the pride of France, reduced Portugal to reaſon, 
« broke the naval force of Holland, and drove them to the 
«& ſhelter of their ports, ſuppreſſed the rovers of Barbary, and 
« twice triumphed over Spain, Alone blameable in this, that 
ze he complied with the parricides i.“ Honeſt Anthony Wood, 
who obſerves, that he was admired and applauded by the royal- 
iſts, in big blunt manner, celebrates his praiſes thus: “ He 
te was a man wholly unk to his country's ſeryice, reſolute 
in undertakings, and moſt faithful in the performance of 
„ them. With him, valour ſeldom miſſed its reward, nor 


8 cowardice i its puniſhment*.” We have a fine picture of him 


by Kennet, i in his complete hiſtory of England, and a very fair 
one by Echard ; to theſe, becauſe the lines were never er printeh 
before, 1 will add a ſhort encomium in ee 


5 While W mall her bleed Indies bead 
While Naples glories in her flow'ry coaſt, 
While pirates unto Afric $ ſhore reſort, 
While T uſcany's enrich'd by her fair port, 
| While the Dutch fiſh, the Spaniard vaunts his mines, 
To ſtealing conqueſts while proud France inclines, 
While ſeas ſtill roar, while ſhips divide their waves, 
While death, for fame, each gallant ſailor braves, | 
Thy praiſe ſhall live; and future heroes take, 
As Cæſar's once the goblet name of BLAKE. 


In reference to the admirals Deane, N and Rainſbo- 
rough, we haye very few, ſcarce any, memorials left. As to 
the firſt, he is mentioned by lord Clarendon, as a perſon raiſed 
by } his own merit; and though this intitled him, when ſlain in 
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the Dutch war, to a pompous funeral in Weſtminſter-abbey, 


and DOC ne gentleman, than for any {kill in ſea- af · 
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no care was taken to preſerve to poſterity, either by tomb 
or inſcription, the memory of thoſe military atchievements' by 
which his reputation was acquired i. Colonel Popham was 
raiſed to the command of the fleet, rather out of regard to his 

fidelity to the parliament, and his being known for a gallant 


fürs: and as to Rainſborough; we have already ſhewn how he 


= in, and went out of the fleet, through che prejudice of 


the ſailors againſt him, particularly on the account of his pro- 
moting a very ſevere diſcipline, After this, he returned to his 
command in the army, where he made a' conſiderable figure, 


chiefly by the favour of Cromwell, who is thought to have had 


a greater regard for him than for any other perſon; and that 
expoſed him to the fury of the royaliſts, who having ſurpriſed 


| him in his quarters at Doncaſter, to which place he came in 


order to form the ſiege of wanne, on his erw 8 _ 


munten killed him w. 


In reſpe& to other "GED ſeamen within this period; doch 


| as Monk, Montague, Lawſon, Ayſcue, Penn, and many more, 


to whoſe memory a juſt tribute of praiſe is certainly due, they 
fall properly under the next chapter: for though their merit 
was firſt made known' in theſe times of diſtraction, (as civil 
wars generally manifeſt great ſpirits), yet their nobleſt exploits 
were afterwards performed, and thoſe, too, whence they acquired 
the titles of honour, by which they are now known to poſte- 
rity. Let us then conclude this part of our ſubject, with a few 
remarks on the ſtate of our trade and our plantations. 


The commerce of England had been increaſing for many 


years, when the civil war > dale ory and ere Tony to be 


l N hiſt of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 487. kane 
rials, p. 559, In a letter of Mynheer Van de Perre's, one of the Dutch am- 
baſſadors, dated Weſtminſter, July 18, 1653, N. 8. it is ſaid, that ſince the 
day of the deceaſe of general Deane, till the day of his funersl, there had 


| been allowed to his widow and children one hundred pounds ſterling per diem: 


and that an eſtate of ſix bundred pounds per annum, was likewiſe ſettled upon 
her, as a reward for the great ſervices rendered by her huſband to the common-, 
Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. i. p. 339. m Clarendon, 
Whitlocke, Heath, Kennet, Rapin. Bates's clencus motuum, p. 101. Lud» 
low's memoirs, vol. i. p. 257. He was killed Oftoder 29, 1648. 
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| good reaſon to believe, that i it continued in a. flouriſhing FRY 


tion during the parliament's adminiſtration: but after that it 
certainly declined, in ſome meaſure, from foreign and unavoid- 
able cauſes z and in ſame meaſure, too, from the errors of. the 


{ucceeding government: In regard to; the former, we muſt | 


_ eonfiger;. that the peace of Munſter in 1648, changed the face 
of affairs in Europe as to trade, and this altogether to our dif. 
advantage. Before that time, the French had few or no ſhips 
and though it be true, that our trade with France, even then, 
created a balance againſt us; yet we were no loſers by it, bur 


rather gainers on the whole, becauſe we exported to Italy, and 


elſewhere, a great part of the goods we took from France. 
Before the treaty of Munſter, we had the whole Spaniſh trade 
in our hands; whereas, afterwards, the Dutch came into a 
large ſhare of it, at the ſame time that they managed the whole 
trade of the French, till, by degrees, rather through the wiſ- 
dom of the French miniſtry, than of the am, it was 1 
out of their hands alſo. 

As to the errors of the protector's ee in ee to 
be they were great and fatal, though (not to load his me- 
mory unjuſtly) perhaps they aroſe from neceſſity, and were not 
intended. In the firſt place, taxes were raiſed much higher 


than in former times. He impoſed ſixty thouſand pounds per 


month, by his own authority; and afterwards he procured 
from parliament an annual grant of two hundred thouſand 
pounds for his civil liſt ; four hundred: thouſand pounds for. the 
expence of the navy, and ſeven hundred thouſand pounds for 
the army: ſo that the whole revenue came to one million, three 
hundred thouſand pounds per annum, a ſum almoſt incredible, 
compared with the modeſt grants of former times 2. In the 
next place, theſe taxes were very unequally laid; and moſt of 
thoſe burdenſome methods of levying' money were then intro- 
dived; which have lain heavy upon us ever fince®. 9 ſay no- 


n Happy future ſtate of England, p. 18). This book has no anthor's name 
ih the title, but the dedication of it to the earl of Sunderland, is ſubſcribed 
P. P. i. e. Peter Pen: and abundance of curious obſervations are to be found 


therein. Fo "8p 
Fer dt view of theſe exattions, the reader may have re: 


courſe to à calculation prefixed to Heath's chronicle, wherein it is ſhewn, that 


in five years time e heile leſs than 20,000,000 L were levied upon the people. 


thing 
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thing. of the violent methode taken to — 
particular occaſions, which rendered every ſpecies of property 
very precarious, and all together brought ſuch a diſcourage- 
ment upon induſtry, as ſhewed itſelf in the declenſion of the 
coinage, in the lefſening the number of the inhabitants of the 


1 (K 
r wah neſt: adifchgvoiy of an his iniftakes, 
25 to the true intereſt of England, was in the affair of the Spa- 


nich war; for though the ſtate, ſeparately confidered, might be 
d: gainer by the vaſt: quantity of plate taken by Blake and 
bs Montague, yet the nation loſt thereby ;, ſince, if the peace had 
e continued, we muſt have drawn larger ſums from Spain, in 
a payment for our manufactures; and conſequently, that mighty 
e maſs of wealth, which was deſtroyed at Santa Cruz, was a. 


very conſiderable detriment to us, as well as to the Spaniards: 
for if it had come into their hands, we muſt have had à large 
ſhare of it; whereas it was buried in the ſea, and fo the whole 
amount loſt to the trading intereſt in Europe for ever. Add to 
this, that in the end the Spaniards were ſo exceedingly reduced, 
| that they were forced to hire Dutch ſhips to go to the Indies; 
and this opened a new ſcene of trade to that wife and induſtri- 
| ous people, which otherwiſe had never fallen into their hands. 


the ſight of the nation, by the increaſe of our e 
of which I ſhall give a very ſuccinct account. 

As the ill - timed, impolitic, and uncharitable ſeverities, exer- 
ciſed by the Prelates, in the reign of king Charles I. drove 
multitudes to New England, fo the diſtractions of ſucceeding. 
times contributed greatly to the increaſe of all our colonies; 
but more particularly Barbadoes and Virginia, which, as con- 
fiſting in ſelf-baniſhed royaliſts, Cromwell, for his own eaſe, 
encouraged ; and the plantation of Jamaica gave a new face to 
things in that part of the world, by opening ſeveral branches 
of commerce unknown to us before : this, together with 
the navigation-aCt, preſerved us, as I have ſaid, from feeling 
all the bad effects, which otherwiſe muſt have followed from 

the very groſs wide in policy before mentioned, and the 
| | Conſe» 


PPP e ata 5 


Part indeed of theſe loſſes were concealed at that ſeaſon from 


no other ſtate interfered in the commerce carried on in Europe, 
with the commodities which we then brought from thoſe parts; 


$ "MEMOIRS, Wes». 


2 of .ohich 46: as have been ertly fe 
_ ſince. 


Beides, 0 our 3 was — abſolutely new, and 


inſomuch, that very large and even immenſe eſtates were made 


in a ſhort ſpace of time, more eſpecially in Barbadoes ; where 
| ſome, who carried over only a few hundred pounds, came in a 
very natrow period, to be poſſeſſed. of ſeveral thouſand pounds 
_ year, which, without queſtion, - encouraged numbers of ad- 


venturers, and enabled the Engliſh to extend their trade, and 


their colonies, in that Sent of the RIS as will hereafter de 
more largely ſhewn! p. | 


Þ The e may receive e fatixfaQtion, x as to 4 fafts das. by 


conſulting the Britiſh empire in America, or the particular hiſtories of our 


plantations. This was ſaid before the publication of that excellent work, in- 
titled, The European ſettlements in America, in two volumes in oQavo, which 


alone will furniſh an intelligent peruſer with all he can wiſh to ſee upon this 


ſubject, and is penned with a ſpirit and peripicyity not to be found in the le- 


; hours op any FOTO writer, 
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The Naval Milos of ee Lee 1 * 2 


reign of King Charles II. from the time of his re- 


ſtoration: containing a diſtinct account of the ſeve- 


kal expeditions againſt the Algerines; the two Dutch 
F wars, and other naval tranſactions; the ſtate of our 
| foreign trade and plantations ; with memoirs of all 

the eminent ſeamen who flouriſhed i in his reigns , 5 


- - 


THEN the miſeries ng from Mp ruin of « our old 
Conſtitution had taught the nation, that the ſhorteſt. 
as well as only way to peace and happineſs, was to 


. up again what they had deſtroyed; the ſeamen ſhewed 
| greater readineſs than any other ſort of men to execute this ſa- 


lutary deſign; and, without waiting for any further orders than 
thoſe which came from their own officers, chearfully carried the 
fleet over to the Dutch coaſt 3 where, after giving new names 
to the ſhips, they received his Majeſty, the duke of York, and 
other perſons of principal quality, who had attended him, on 

Vo, II. ö - 3 board, 
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| * 9 ſafely landed them in 
| tl 
For this e Me. Montague, who ont that fleet, in 
was created earl of Sandwich; had a garter, and was appoint- a 
ed vice-admiral of England, under his royal highneſs the duke je 
of Lork. Sir John Lawſon, Sir Richard Stayner, and other 2 
olficers, received the honour of knighthood, and the king vu b 
pleafed to promiſe the n in Oe a Rs ſhate in his be 
favour and eſteem t. Oe I ſe 
In the beginning, at leaſt; of this prinds 5 adtoiniſtration, he M 
certainly ſhewed a great attention to the public intereſt ; and, as = 
he had good natural abilities, and was inclined to look into na- fr 
val affairs, ſo for ſome time he kept a ſtrict eye on whatever Y 
related to the fleet, of which many-inſtances-occur in the me- . 
moirs of ſeveral of its principal officers. In September 1660, gi 
the ear} of Sandwich went with a ſquadron of nine men of wa 3 
to Helvoetſluys, to bring over the king's fiſter, the n of WF ed 


Orange, who not long after died in England“. 

Upon this occafion he received great honours in Holland; 
and it is conceived, that the affection which the people ſhewed 
for our king's nephew, the young prince of Orange, (afterwards 
king William), and for the Engliſh on his accõtint, gave ſome 
jealouſy to the ſtates, or at leaſt to ſuch as had the principal di- 
rection of affairs, which was increaſed by a memorial preſented 
by the princeſs at her departute, recommending her ſon to theit 
care, and deſiring they would now declare their intentions of 
conferring upon him the charges and dignities which his anceſ- 
tors had enjoyed. On the twenty-fourth of the ſame month 
"a fleet en and his n, and ws duke of York ; going 


D Jos hs * of iba earl of Clarendon 0 oh Heath's chronicle, p. 45% 
Whitlocke's memorials, p. 700, 701. who is pleaſed to obſerve, that the ſoldiers 
At this time were quite altered from their former principles and maſters : but the 
” beſt account is in the earl of Sandwich's journal, a MS, in the hands of the honous 
rable Edward Wortley Montague, Eſq; Sir William Lower's account of this voy- 
_ age, d Duggale's baronage, vol, ii. p. 443. Continuation of Baker 
chronicle, by Mr. Edward Philips, from the manuſcript papers of the duke of A. 
- bemarle, p. 715, Anoflis's regifler of the moſt noble order of the garter, vol. i. 5. 
41. in the introduction. - © Baſnage annales des [provinces unies, 
tem. i, p. 618. Larrey hiftoire © Angleterre, tom. iv. p. 417. | $: ir John Rereſby? 
' memoir*, . 7. 


on 


950. 


t 


i. Po. 


nes, 
eſby? 


* * 
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on board-the: admirabs ſhip, named the Reſalution, A7 there 


of Kino: CHARLES: 838 


that night, and reviewed der eee 11 OR — 5 


in the ſquadron next morning 4 1 ' 
A treaty of marriage having da d e pia. 7 


jelty and the infanta of Portugal, with whom be was to receive 


a portion of three hundred thouſand pounds, the iſland of Bom 


bay in the Eaſt Indies, and the city of Tanger in Africa; it 


became neceſſary to ſend a fleet to bring over the queen, and to 


ſecure the laſt. mentioned: city. againſt any attempt from tbe 
Moors. For this purpoſe the earl of Sandwich was again ſent 


with a numerous Sear] which failed.on the 19th'of June, 1661, 
from the SPEER -been firſt ee „e duke: of 


Tork. Thc} © 36 $77 Bitz © 36 Far 


2 


His lordſhip failed firſt to Liſhony aol nb Tis: 


gier, which place was put into the hands of the Engliſh on the 
zoth of January, 1662, when the earl of Peterborough march - 


ed into ĩt with an Engliſh garriſon, and had the keys delivered 
to him by the Portugueſe governor . The admiral hen return- 


ed to Liſbon, where he received the queen's: portion, conſiſting 


in money, in jewels, ſugars, and other commodities, and in bille 
of exchange, and then ſailed with her Majeſty for "England, and, 


arrived at Bpithead the 14th:ofiMay; 1662 . 


There was certainly no octaſion for ſo large e ene 18 o 
bring over the queen; bot as it afforded fair pretence for 
ſending ſuch a force into the Mediterranean, this opportunity 
was ſeized to execute things of greater moment. The Alge. 


rines, and other piratical ſtates of Barbary, taking advantage a 


of our inteſtine confuſions, had broke the peace they made with 
admiral Blake, and began to take Engliſh ſhips, with as little. 
(eremiony as hoy hon * Dutch and Yeench. ) ek put an end 


4 Bal of Zandwich's N Hebe, chroniele p. 479. Gelta Liese, 


| rum, p. 483, 439- Skinner's continuation ot Bates » elencus motuum, part iii. b 


bo. Public intelligence, 410, Ne. 37. 'Bafnage annales des provinces unics, tom. i. 


| +618, rg. / | ©Life of the carl of Clarendon, vol. H. p. 182. Echeri's bi- 


tory of "RE EY p. $00, 801. Stevens's hiſtory of Portugal, p. 503. Memoirs 


|. TAblancourt, p. 14—77. Journal of the ear! of Sandwich, f Heath's 
N chronicle, p 500. Kennet's chronicle, p. 617, Annals of the univerſe, p. 


t Life of the cacl of Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 313317. 
Baker's chronicle, 


of f Barn s elencus motuum, pait ili. p. 15 


* 
- Philips's continuation af. ** 
p. 750, 751. Kennet, vol, iii. p. 235. Singer's ieee | 


| 
| 
. 
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to this, the earl of Sandwich with his feet came before 
the 29th'of July, 1667, and ſent captain Spragge with ee | 
letter to the principal perſon in the: government, and a letter of 
his own, with orders alſo to bring off Mr. Brown, the; conſul; 
which was accordingly done. That evening a council of war. 
was held, and the next morning certain propoſitions yere made 
to the regency; by captain Spragge and conſul Brown About 
eleven oiclock” theſe gentlemen returned on board the admiral, 
with an anſwer, that the government of Algiers would conſent 


to no peace, whereby they were deprived of the right of ſearch- 


| Ing our ſhips, © This inſolence-of! theſe ſea-robbers-ſprung out 
of the jealouſy of the Chriſtian Powers, who'would nkver unite 
to cruſh this neſt of pirates, and give the beautiful and rich 
country they inhabit to ſome prince of their own Fab which 


* be a common benefit: to all commercial nations. 


however, reſolved to make a bold trial to burn the ſhips in the 
harbour, but the wind prevented him; ſo that, after a good 
deal of firing on both ſides, wherein more hurt was done 


to the city than the ſhips, the admiral thought fit to ſail for 
Liſbon®, on the firſt of Auguſt, leaving Sir John Lawſon with 
a ſtrong ſquadron, to protect the Engliſh trade and haraſs the 


enemy; which he performed with ſuch ſucceſs, that, after ta- 

king many of their ſhips, he, by degrees, forced all theſe pira. 
tical ſtates to conclude a peace with Great Britain, without any. 
reſervation as to their favourite article of ſearching our ſhips; 


though! it muſt be confeſſed, that the Algerines, retaining fill 


a ſtrong opinion of the ſtrength of their fortifications, did not 


keep? it long, but returned to their old e ; which oblige 


b Heath's chronicle, p. oo. But moſt of the facts above mentioned are taken 
from the earl of Sandwich's journal. Kennet, vol. iii. p. 250. ' Annals of the uni- 
verſe, p. 1 86. [Life of the earl of Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 313. Heath's 
chronicle, p, 500. Annals of the univerſe, 5. 56. 22 . du droit det 


| 5-08, tom. vi, part ii. b. 419, 19 


the 


128 
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in earneſt, they jrought 
+ yiry hard at a ode Wich, mich much ado, they: brought over 
= from the mole-head to the oppoſite corner. of their port; that, 
by the help of this, and many other new works which they had 
raiſed, they might be able to defend themſelves from-any at- 
rempts that could be made by ſea. - The earl of Sandwich, 
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the: government here to ſend freſh orders to Sir John Lawfon, Fe 
to employ force in bringing them to reaſonn 

We are noy to enter upon a more ſeriaus affair Frets that 
bad hitherto claimed the care of the Engliſh court, On his 
firſt return to the throne of his anceſtors, King Charles and his 
miniſters had certainly ſhewn a great concern for the true in - 
tereſt; of the nation, as will appear to any attentive reader of our 


hiſtory, who obſerves the advantages we gained by the treaties - | 
ol commerce which he concluded with Spain and Holland. By 


the. former; he ſecured. the poſſeſſion of Jamaica, though it 
had been acquired y Cromwell, and thereby obtained ſome. 
ſort of ſatisfaction for the injury intended him à little befare his 
reſtoration, when it is certain that the Spaniards would haye 
ſecured his perſon, if he had not prevented them by an ane 
edel repeat, out of their dominions to Breda s. a 
He alſo reſtored to the nation the advantages they drew Hoa 
28 Spaniſh trade; and the affection of this people to the Eng. 
liſh, preferable to any other nation, appeared in this, that they 
immediately fell put with the Dutch, and even forbade, their 
ſhips of war to enter their ports, as the Dutch writers them - 
{{lves tell us. The 'treaty with Holland carried things, alſo to 


a gteat height; for it not only ſecured the reſpect due to the 


Engliſh flag, but like wiſe procured ſome other conceſſions very 

honourable for the nation, and the iſland of Poleron, more 
correctly Pulp Ron, i. e. the Iſle of Ron, for the Eaſt India 
Company. His Majeſty had alſo an intention to have ſecured 


abſolutely and for ever the fiſhery on the Britiſh coaſt to his 
| aa ſubjects: but, before that could be effęctually done, the 


. Naan PR OOO ee 


* Clarendon's hiflory of the rebellion, vol; vi, 2 740 0 It dppears, that | 
Mr. William Galloway, then page to Don Alonzo de Cardinas, carried an order he 
had received (his maſter being in bed and aſleep) from the M. de Carcenas, then 
governor of the Low Countries, to ſecure his Majeſty's perfon next day, to the king 
at midnight, who thereupon roſe and made h's eſcape about three in the morning. 
This no doubt left a ſtrong impreſſion on his Majeſty's mind to the prejudice of the 
Spaniards, I Kennet, vol. iii. Echard, an Life of che earl of 
Clarendon, vol. ii. Letters of the carl of Kaen, p. 43. 44. . annales 
des provinces vis, tom. i. 2 5 


to 
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to account; and yet, without wege for them, books of this 
nature can be. but of little value v. 33 oy 
The Dutch began early to'conceive jealous prejudices again N 
the king's government, and in reality to apprehend our becom- 
ing their ſuperiors in commerce, in which we were every day 
viſibly increaſing. Theſe ſentiments engaged them, and eſpe- 
cially their Eaſt and Weſt India Companies, which then carried 
on the greateſt part of their commerce, to take various ſteps, in 
thoſe parts of the world where their power prevailed, to the pre · 
judice of the Engliſh. The Eaſt India Company particularly 
delayed the liquidation of the damages the Engliſh were to re- 
ceive, peremptorily refuſed to deliver up the iſland before men · 
tioned, and pretended to preſcribe the places where, and the 
terms on which the Engliſh ſhould: trade in the reſt of the port 
of India. The other Company trod exactly in their ſteps, and 
proceeded ſo far as to get Cape-corſe eaſtle into their hands, 
which helonged to the Englith Company * trading to Africa. 1 
The duke of Fork, who through his whole life was the pa. 
tron, was at this time governor of the African company, and, 
being informed of this, ſent major, afterwards Sir Robert 
Holmes, with four frigates, to the coaſt of Guinea, in order ta 
make repriſals. This was in 1661; and Sir Robert, in conſe- 
quence of this commiſhon, ſummoned the Dutch to ſurrender 
Cape Verde to the Company within a limited time, yet offered 
them the liberty to continue their trade there as before. He then 
proceeded to a ſmall fort poſſeſſed by the Dutch, who, firing 
their cannon ta prevent the landing of the Engliſh, were at length 
| ede to ſurrender; and the fort, being in the hands of our 


; 0m, 


. 5 2 


m Corps univerſal diplomatique tis Got des gens, tome 1 vi, part 3. p. 43 104 
low in his memoirs, vol, iii. p. 112. ſays, The foundation of this treaty having 
been laid in the blood of three of his friends, (Baikſtead, Okey, and Corbet, all of 
them regicides, and deſervedly put to death for the ſhate they had in the execrable 
murder of their ſovereign), the ſuperſtructure was raiſed with the like materials; 
and complains, that the Dutch agreed to an article, that if any who had been the 
judges of Charles I, or otherwiſe excepted, ſhould be found in their territories, they 
wound, upon demand, deliver them up to ſuch as the king of England ſhould ap- 
point to receive them, n Philips's continuaticn of Heath, p. 535. Coke's 
detection, vol. ii, book tv, chap. 2. Skinner's continuation of Bates's elencus 
motuum, part iii. p. 74. Biſhop Parker's hiſtory of his own time, p. 85, See the king 
letter ro the ſtates· general on the cauſes of this war, and Baſnage annales des pro- 
V 5:23 unies, tome i. . 682, 683. | 

5 Company, 


„ [King ceHARIEs . 


Company, received» the name of James. fort i in honour of the 
duke. From thence proceeding to the river TIO _ diſ- 
lodged the Hollanders, and built a new fort . 5 
The Hollanders ſtill refufing to deliver up to us Cape Core, 
Sir Robert was ſent a ſecond time, anno 1663, with a ſmall 
ſquadron, to take it out of their hands by force. But, ſearching 
1 Dutch ſhip by che way, he found expreſs orders (as king 
Charles informs the ſtates in his letter, October 4, 1666) from 
the Dutch Weſt India Company to their governor, general Val- 
kenburg, to ſeize the Engliſh fort at Cormantin; which diſco- 
very diſpoſed him to go, as he We he had a Fight, Ons 75 

bis original commiſſion ?. 

In the latter end of the month of January 1664, Sir Robert | 
Holmes arrived with his ſquadron at Cape Verde. This cape is 
part of the main land of Africa, and lies on the weſt ſide of the 


kingdom of Jaloffi, and to the north-weſt of the river Gambia, 


in the 1 5th degree of north latitude. About a cannon-ſhot from 
thence lies the now ſo well known iſland Goree, whereon were 
two forts. The lower fort was furniſhed with about twenty 
pieces of cannon, and the upper with eight: the former was called 
fort Naſſau, the latter fort Orange. Sir Robert firſt ſummoned 
theſe two forts on the iſland Goree z and, becauſe the governor 
refuſed to ſurrender, he attacked and took them next day, to- 
gether with a ſhip called the Crocodile, lying under their pro- 
tection, after having the evening before taken two other Dutch 


ſhips, called the Viſch-korf and the Viſcher. In theſe forts he 


found a great quantity of goods ready to be ſhipped for Holland, 
and, among the reſt, 20,000 hides. Thefe he loaded on his 
own and the Dutch ſhips, and tranſported them toSierra Liona 4. 

| He next proceeded to attack St. George del Mina, the ſtrong- 
eſt of all the Dutch forts ; but though himſelf and his ſeamen 
ated with great bravery, yet the defign miſcarried, and he was 
obliged to ſheer off with ſome loſs. To repair this misfortune, 
he reſolved to attack Cape-corſe caſtle, which, though it was ſo 


O. Dapper deſcription de V'Afrique, p. 502. Vie du Ruyter, P. 171. Le Clere 
hiſtoire ces provinces unies, tome iii. 1 + Þ Philips's continuation of 
Heath's caronicle, p. 535. where there is an extract of major Holmes's procee i - 
ings. 4 Account of captain Holmes 's proceedings on the coaſt of Africa. 
Heath's chronicle continued by Philips, p. 535. Coke's dete tion, vol. ii. p. 31. 
Annals of * the univerſe, p. 36, Columna roſtrata, p. 151—155, | 
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ftrong by ſituation, that roo men might have kept it againſt tech 
yet he ſoon took it and ſome other places; after which he failed 
from the coaſt of Guinea to North America, where he reduced 


a Dutch ſettlement, called the New Netherlands; in the month | 
of Auguſt 1664, changing the name into that of New York; in 


honour of the duke. Yet this was not dotie merely by way of 
repriſal, but partly by virtue of a claim of right: for the Ne 
Netherlands, being firſt diſcovered by the Engliſh under the 
conduct of John and Sebaſtian Cabot, (hd took poſſeſſion of 
all that northern coaſt in the name of King Henry VII. of Eng: 
land), had been always eſteemed a part of the Engliſh-Atherican 
dominions, and the title to it maintained by our monarchs till tlie 
year 1637, when it was firſt ſeized and planted by the Dutch?; 

Theſe proceedings were. bitherto of a private nature. The 
injuries done to the Engliſh were done by the Dutch Weſt In- 
dia Company; the repriſals made by the Engliſh were under tlie 
charter of the African company; the crown had not either fit- 
ted out Sir Robert Holmes, or given him any commiſſion. 
But, when the news of what was done reached Holland; the de 
Witte faction, who then carried all at their pleaſure; reſolve 
inſtantly to fall upon the Engliſh in thoſe parts with a great 
fleet, and this without any declaration of war; or even intima- 
tion of their deſign to repair themſelves in damages for what; 
| without any royal commiſſion, Holmes had taken from e's 


P Dovglas's ſummary, hiſtorical * EY of the Britiſh 8 in 
North America, vol. i. p. 204. vol. ii, p. 121. The ſhort and true ſlate of the 
matter is this : The country mentioned in the text was part of the province of 
Virginia; and, as there is no ſettling an extenſive country at once, a few Swedts 
crept in there, who ſurrendered the plantations they could not defend to the Dutch, 
who, having bought the charts and papers of one Hudſon a ſeaman, who, by com- 
miſſion from the crown of England, diſcovered a river to which he gave his name, 
conceited they had purchaſed a province. Sometimes, when we had ſtrength in thoſe 
parts, they were Ergliſh ſubjeQts ; at others, when that ſtrength derlined, they wete 
ſubjects of the united provinces, However, upon king Charles'$ claim the ſtate 
diſowned the title, but reſumed it during our confulions, March 12, 16634 
Charles II. gran ed it to the duke of York, 

d So far from it, that the king confined Holmes when he returned, * did not 
diſcharge h 'm, till he made it evidently appear, that he bad not infringed the law 
of nations. Geſta Britannorum, p. 403, 506. Philipe's continuation of Heath's 
chronicle, p. 533. Nay, M. de Neuville, bift. de Holl ande, tome iii. p. 241. (ay 
exoreſsly, that the king made this war, that he might accommodate himſelf to the 
Arete of his hoods and Nee | | 
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Ius chief difficulty lay in {ending ſuch a fleet ſafely into thoſe 
fras, before the deſign. could be 'known in England; and the 
project formed by them, as it was in contrivance very ſubtile and 
fraudulent; fo it was executed with equal cunning and ſueceſs. 
Admiral de Ruyter was at that time in the Mediterranean, where 


| he had orders either to make a peace with, or at leaſt to defend 


their merchants from the inſults of the piratical ftatesz to which 
end, as we defore obſerved; Sir John Lawſon was alſo there 
with a ſquadron of "Engliſh ſhips, and the ſtates requeſted of 
king Charles, that theſe two admirals might act in conjunction. 


Yet now it was thought convenient to remove de Ruyter from 


thence,” and to ſend him to commit hoſtllities againſt us, then 
ating as their allies, on the coaſt of Guinea, and in the Weſt 
Indies. To this he was himſelf well enough inclined, from a 
difference that had happened between him and Sir John Lawſon 
about the Tahite at ſea, which the Dutch admiral paid, and Sir 
John refuſed to return, alledging, that his orders did not allow 
him to ſtrike to the ſubjeCts of any king or ſtate whatever. In 
other reſpects, he aſſiſted the Dutch as * ang d allies a as _ 
as was in his power f. 

The majority of the ſtates- ee of the united provinces | 
were not for a war with England, and conſequently ſuch orders 
as the miniſters of the de Witte party wanted; to authoriſe de 
Ruyter; were not to be had from them in a fair and open way; 
yet, rather than not have them, the Louveſtein faction reſolved to 
facrifice their conſtitution, De Ruyter had ſent home an account 


of bis proceedings againſt the pirates: they got this report re- 


ferred to a committee of ſeven who were in their intereſts, and 
this committee drew up an order, directing the admiral to fail to 


| the coaſt of Guinea, thete to make repriſals upon the Engliſh, 
But, as this order muſt be read to, and approved by the ſtates, 


the miniſters took care to draw it up in looſe and equivocal 
terms, procuring alſo the ſecretary to read it over to them in 
Tuch a hurry as rendered it altogether unintelligible; then they 
thruſt it among ſome orders of courſe, and engaging ſuch as they 
Vought would be W i, in private ee it was read 


t Brandt leeven van Ruyter, fol. 290, 297. 'P Clerc hiſtoire des ts. 
nies, tome iii. p. 63, 64. Ses alſo the memoirs of wb Lawſon. 
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without being attended to, or itsimportance apprehended. Laftly, 


it was brought with a bundle of papers, moſt of them mere mat. 
ters of form, to be ſigned by the preſident for the week, who, 
as uſual, ſet his hand to this amongſt the reſt, without reading, 
'This is a true ſtate of eee Wc Dutch hiſto. 


rians?, wr 4 


Wuen de . chis 8 he ad eee 
It to his officers, but, having firſt got ſuch a ſupply of proviſions 


as he thought might be neceſſary, pretended to have ſudden in- 
formation of certain pirates cruizing near the Canaries z. and, un- 
der colour of giving chace to theſe, he failed to Cape de Verde, 


and ſo far executed his commiſſion, as to oblige. the governors 


for our African company either to ſurrender or demoliſh ſeveral 
of their forts. He likewiſe ſeized a great quantity of goods be- 
longing to that company: after which he made himſelf maſter 
bol fort Cormantin, a. place which was built by, and had always 
been in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, But Cape Corſe and Chama 
(two of the places taken by Sir Robert Holmes) remained unre- 
duced. From the coaſt of Guinea de Ruyter ſailed to Barbadoes, 
where he attacked a conſiderable fleet of merchant-ſhips lying 


under protection of the forts, but was repulſed with great loſa 


Then paſſing over to Montſerat, Nevis, and Newfoundland, he 
took above any fail of ck ſhips, and fo returned to Hol 
land t. 3 8 

Theſe 8 on both Ges 3 to exalperate 5 two na- 
lions, and to haſten the preparations for war; which was pro- 
claimed by the Dutch in January, and by the Engliſh in Februa- 
ry, 1665 . But, before it came to that, the Heer van Goch 
was ſent by the ſtates en the OG with memorials and 


>< Baſuage wk des provinces unies, tome i. p. 714. Le Clere biſtoire des 
provinces unies, tome iii. fiv. 14. La vie de Ruyter. Lettres de d'Eſtrades, 
| tome ii. p. 12. See Lord Arlington's letter to Sir Richard Fanſhaw, the king's 


ambaſſador at Madrid, dated the 29th of Septgmber, 1604. © Philips | 


continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 530. Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. 3. 


Biſhop Parker 's hiſtory of his own time, p. 86. Skinner's continuation of Bates, 


p. 76. Lord Arlington's letters, vol. ii. p. 64. Baſnage annales des provinces 
unies, tom. 1. p. 744. Le Clere hiſtoire des provinces unies, tom. ili. liv. 14 
Neuville hiſtoire de Hollande, tom. iii. chap. 7. La vie de Ruyter, p. 1 92—244. 
u Heath's chronicle, p. 531, Annals of the univerſe, p. 114. Gelta Britanno- 
rum, p. So. Baſnage ann, les des provinces unics, tom, i, p. 736. 
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complaints. To which. the king's anſwer was, thit he had re · 


ceired no particular information of the affairs in Guinea, and chart 
the two companies muſt decide their diſputes. Theſe complaint. 


of the ambaſſadors being likewiſe retaliated by the Engliſh mer- 


chants, whoſe inceſſant repreſemations of their wrongs obliged. 
| the king to repeat his demands of ſatisfaction, as the conſtant; 


e eee nee n . _ 

. hs ar bb ah 3 Charles 5 1 
would have us believe, that this war was of his Majeſty's pro- 
euring: whereas nothing can be more certain than that he was 
fupported-in it by advice of parliament, as he had been driven 
into it by the clamours of the people. The houſe of commons 


told him in one of their repreſentations, that the Dutch had in- 2d 


jured his ſubjects to the amount of 800,000 pounds. The king 
promiſed to take care of the merchants, and of the nation; and 
when he found a war neceſſary, and deſired the city of London 
to lend him 100,000 pounds, they did it very readily, and even 
repeated the favour as readily, when the king condeſcended to 
ſhew them chat the firſt loan was not ſufficient to fit out the fleet, 
The parliament, as the king had acted in theſe matters in conſe> 
quence of their addreſs, and was, by thus acting, on the brink 

of a war, for which he was unprovided, and had been aflifted 
by the city of London, thought themſelves obliged to take no- 
tice of this, and therefore both n, * a te to 


my the city their thanks *. 


Theſe ſurely are demonſtrative proofs, that this was not, 'as 


many writers ſtyle it, a court war, but a juſt, and therefore 4 


popular one. Yet it muſt be allowed, that it was chiefly brought 


about by the artifices of France, the emiſſaries of that crown in- 


ſtigating the Dutch, and eſpecially de Witte, who, though a wiſe 
man, was their dupe, to do all they did, and at the ſame time 
omitting no opportunity of inflaming us againſt them for what 
they did. Their deſign was to engage the two maritime powers 
in a cruel war, that they might again, as before, weaken and | 


Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 271. Annals of the univerſe, 
P. 110. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tom. i. p. 735. * Hiſtory 
and proceedings of the houſe of commons, vol. i. p. 82. Coke“ 5 anden, part li. 
12 32. at complete hiſtory, vol. iii, p. 277. 
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waſte eich other's firength, and ſa be lefy-able ko oppoſe. the | 
— fefigns of the French miniſfyt e 3 


France a naval power J. 


1y laden from Smyrna upon the Spaniſh coaſt near Cadiz. 'h 
conſiſted of forty merchant-ſhips, ſome of them very large, and 
well provided v with ardnance, and their convoy was eompoſed of 
four third-rate men of war. Sir Thomas Allen, bg commanded 


the Engliſh ſquadron, had with him about nine ſhips, (his own | 
narrative ſays but eight). With theſe he attacked the enemy ſo 
ſucceſsfully, that having killed their commodore Brackel, and 
taken or ſunk four of their richeſt ſhips, he drove the reſt inte 
the bay of Cadiz, where for ſome time he blocked them up. A 


misfortune of the ſame kind befel the Dutch Bourdeaur fleet, 
| out of which about 130 ſhips were taken. Some of theſe, how. 
ever, appearing to be French bottoms, were Ae 24 the 
Hi greater part were declared good prize 2. RT 

Theſe heavy misfortunes obliged the Dutch, ede to thei 
inclinations, and indeed to their uſual practice, to lay an imme- 
diate embargo on all veſſels in their ports, by which their fiſhe- 
ries, and all the annual commerce, were ſtopped for that ſeaſon, 
They likewiſe ſettled a fund of fourteen millions of guilders for 
the ſupport of the war; and, in order to ſhew that there: ought 


fo be ſome difference between un. as are made by trading n nas 


y Philips's contlayatio of Heath's kd p. ae 3286. Skinner s conti · 
vation of Bates, part Iii. p. 75. Annals of the univerſe, p. 95, 96, 97, 98. 
Per Parker's hiſtory of his own time, p. 86. Lord Arlington's letters, vol. Il, 
p. 25. Coke i in his detection, vol. li. p. 35. is pleaſed to ſay, he will not diſpute 


the juſtice of entering into this war, but, that he may haye ſomething to cavil 


at, condemns the precipitancy with which. the government embarked in it, and 
| thinks the crown ſhould firſt haye formed allizoces abroad, See a yery curious 
letter of Sir William Temple to his brother in his works, vol. ii. p. 41. wherein 
he has copioully ſtated the grounds and occaſions of this war, as alledged by all 
parties. Sce Ludlow's memoirs, vol. iü. p. 164, 16. - The hiſtory and proceed- 
ing cf the houſe of commons, vol. i. p. 90—83. Lettres, memoirs, et nego- 
Ciations de monſieur le comte d'Eftrades, tome i. Baſnage aunales des provinces 
voices, tome i. p. 737. 3 2 Philips's continuation of Heath's chronicle, 
p. $29, 530. $kinner's continuation of Bates, p. 578. Coke's detection, vol. ii. 
p. 36. Annals of the univerſe, p. 114. Geſta Britannorum, p. 506. Lord 
Arlington' 8 letters, vol. ii. p. 67. | 
tions, 
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thirſt of dominion; they ordered about fifty Engliſh and Scots 
veſſels; which had been ſeized in their harbours, to be ſer at li- 
derty; and, on the arrival of thoſe ſhips in England, the civility 
vnd returned by a *. FOR of all the EN . __ had 
been ſtopped here “. 

The Engliſh fleet was firſt rendyy ae . Dutch were 
the firſt who began to arm. This fleet of ours conſiſted of one 
bundred and fourteen fail of men of war and frigates, twenty- 
eight fire-ſhips and ketehes, and had about. twenty- two thou- 
ſand ſeamen and ſoldiers on board. The whole was command - 


| ed by the duke of York, as lord high-admiral, Prince Rupert 


was admiral of the white, and the earl of Sandwich of the blue. 
April 27, 1665, the Engliſh failed for the Dutch eaſt, and on 
the 28th ſent in a ſquadron fo near the ſhore and harbour of the 
Texel, that the country was exceedingly alarmed. After re- 
maining there a month, the fleet was ſo ruffled by a _ that 
it was found neceſſary to retire towards our awn ſhore. - 
This opportunity the Dutch took of ſending out their fleet, 
which, by the latter end of May, appeared about the Dogger 
Sands. They were divided into ſeven ſquadrons, the firſt un- 
der Opdam, conſiſting of fourteen men of war, and two fire- 
ſhips; the ſecond under John Eyerts, of the like force; the 
third commanded by admiral Cartenaer, conſiſting of fourteen 
men of war and one fire-ſhip; the fourth was under Stilling- 
vert, compoſed likewiſe of fourteen men of war and a fire · ſnip; 
the fifth conducted by Van Tromp, the ſon of the famous old 
admiral, made up of ſixteen men of war and two fire-ſhips ; 
the ixth under Cornelius Everts, conſiſting of fourteen men of 
var and a fire-ſhip ; the laſt commanded by Schram, in which 
were fixteen men of war and two fire-ſhips; in all, a hundred 
and three men of war, eleven fire-ſhips, and ſeven yachts, A 
mighty fleet, far ſuperior to what the French conceived it poſli- 
le for the ſtares to fit out, and well furniſhed with men; but 


2 * annales des provinces unies, tom. 1 p · 3 Le Clerc biſtoire ts 1 
provinces unies, tom. iii. liv, xiv. Neuville hiſtoire de Hollande, tom. iii. chap. 
„ Leeyen yan de Witte, p. 252. 7 
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this was by the help of their India ſhips, whence they were 
moſtly taken, partly by perſuaſion, and partly by force . 
The Duke of York being retired with our navy from the 
Dutch coaſt when they came out, afforded them an opportunity 
to fall on our Hamburgh fleet, which they did not neglect; 
and they were ſo fortunate therein as to take the greateſt part, 
by which our merchants ſuffered near two hundred thouſand 
pounds loſs. , Some attributed this to ill management, others, 
with more reaſon, to ' unavoidable accidents; for they had a 2 
convoy, and the duke of York ſent the Roe-ketch to inform | 
them of his departure, which not meeting this fleet, proved their 
ruin e. This exceedingly exaſperated the Engliſh, and at the 
ſame time raiſed not a little the ſpirits of the Dutch. | 
Admiral Opdam, who commanded the latter, was a prudent 
as well as a truly gallant commander. The great John de Witte 
raiſed him to this envied employment; but finding him inclined 
to the prince of Orange, he became his enemy, and as ſoon as 
he was out at ſea wrote him a letter, directing him to fight at 
all events, and this with ſuch a peculiar quickneſs of ſtyle, as 
proved the letter his, though written in the name of the ſtates. 
Opdam reſolved to obey theſe orders, though contrary to the 
advice of moſt of his officers, and his own opinion, as appear- 
ed by his ſending aſhore his plate before the engagement: but 
more ſo from his nee on taking the ſentiments of a coun- 
_ cil of war: I am,” ſaid he, « entirely in your ſentiments; 
« but here are my orders. To-morrow my head ſhall be bound 
& with laurel or with cypreſs :” and in this diſpoſition he failed 
to find out the Engliſh navy 4. That did not require much time; 
for the duke of York was no leſs eager to revenge the loſs of 


S S. ES . Ses. 


b. Philips's eontinuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 336. Skinner's continu:tion 
of Bates, p. 79. Biſhop Parker's hiſtory of his own time, p. go. Lord Arling: 
ton's letters, vol. ii. p. 78. Annals of the uuiverſe, p. 115, Baſnage avnales 
des provinces unies, tom, i. p. 740. Le Clerc hiſtoire des provinces unies, tom. 
iii liv. xiv. Neuville hiſtoire de Hollande, rom, us P- 343. Ern van de 
Witte, P- 282. 
e Philips's eontinuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 5 10 Skinner « continuation 

cf Bates, p. 80. Geſta Brirannorum, p. 905 Kennet's hiſt. of England, yol, 
iii. p. 276. | 
d Raſnage annales des provinces unies, tom, i. p. 741. Le Clerc hiſtaite des 
provinces unies, tom. iii. liv. xiv. p. 73. 
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FR Hamburgh fleet. On the third of June the Engliſh and 
Dutch navies engaged about three in the morning off Leoſtoff, 
when, by an overſight of the Dutch, (as their writers ſay), the 


| Engliſh had the weather-goge, an adratitage they _—_ how to 


ule as well as keep®. 
Things went at firſt very ly on wack ſides, del ſqua- 


drons charging through and through, without any remarkable 


advantage, But about noon, the earl of Sandwich, with the 
blue ſquadron, fell ingo the center of the Dutch fleet, divided 
it into two parts, and began that confuſion which ended in a 


- total defeat f. The duke of York in the Royal Charles, a ſhip 


of eighty guns, arid admiral Opdam in the Eendracht, of eighty- 
four, were cloſely engaged. The fight continued for ſome hours 


| with great obſtinacy, and his royal bighneſs was in the utmoſt 


danger. Several perſons of diſtinction were killed on board his 
ſhip, . the carl of F almouth, the king s favourite 8, 


Lord | 


© Annals of the IE act =P 110. Philips's 8 of Baker' $ Rs p. 
753. Baſnage, Le Clerc, Neuville, and other Dutch writers. | | 
f Earl of Sandwich's journal, MS. 


„ The victory and triumph of that day,” ſays the noble hiſtorian, © was 
* ſurely very great, and a juſt argument of public joy: how it came to be no 


greater, ſhall be ſaid anon; and the trouble and grief in many noble families, 
 * for the loſs of ſo many worthy and gallant perſons, could not but be very 


* lamentable, in wives, in fathers and mothers, and the other neareſt relations: 
put no ſorrow was equal, at leaſt none ſo remarkable, as the king's was for 
* the earl of Falmouth. They who know his majeſty beſt, and had ſeen how 
* unſhaken he had ſtood in other very terrible aſſaults, were amazed at the 
flood of tears he ſhed upon this occaſion. The immenſenefs of the victory, 
and the conſequences that might have attended it, the ſafety and preſerva- 
tion of bis brother, with ſo much glory, on whoſe bebalf he had had ſo ter- 
* ribſe apprehenſions during the three days fight, having, by the benefit of the 
% wind, heard the thunder of the ordnance from the beginning, even after, by 
* the leſſening of the noiſe, as from a greater diſtance, he concluded that the 
r was upon ffight; yet all this, and the univerſal joy that he ſaw in the 
* countenance of all men, for the victory and the ſafety of the duke, made 
* no impreffion in him towards the mitigation of his paſſion, for the loſs of this 
* young favourite, in whom few other men had ever obſerved any v:rtue or qua- 
* lity, which they did not wiſh their beſt friends without, and very many did be- 
* heve that his death was a great ingredient and conſiderable part of the victory. 
He was young, and of inſatiable ambition, and a littie more experience might 
* have taught him all things of which his weak parts were capable. But they 
” who obſeryed the ſtrange degree of favour he had on the ſudden arrived to, 
" even from a deteſtation dhe! king had towards him, and concluded from thence, 
6+ and 
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Lord Moſkerry and Mr. Boyle, ſon to the car! of Coke; OT 
one ball, and ſo near the duke, that he was covered with theit 
blood and brains; nay, a ſplinter from the laſt mentioned gen. 
tleman's ſkull razed his hand b. About one, the Dutch admird 
| blew up, with a prodigious noiſe ; but how the accident hap- 
pened is uncertain, Some ſay, a mot fell in the powder-room; | 
others, that. Opdam's black blew up the ſhip, to be revenged of 
his maſter for beating him. The moft probable account is, that 
it was occaſioned by ſome accident in diſtributing the powderi, 
In this veſſel, together with the admiral, periſhed five hundred 
men, only five of the whole crew eſcaping; many of thoſe loft 
were volunteers, of the beſt families of Holland, and not a few 
| Frenchmen, who took This opportunity big being preſent ir in 4 

ſea-fight k, | 
A little after this aittucky blow, the Dutch received till 4 
greater. Four fine ſhips, the biggeſt of ſixty, the leaſt of forty 
guns, ran foul on each other, and were burnt by one fire-ſhip! 
ſoon after, three larger veſſels by the ſame accident ſhared the 
fame fate. The Orange, a ſhip of ſeventy-five guns, after a 
moſt gallant defence, was alſo burnt; and thus, towards fout 
in the afternoon, all fell into confuſion. Vice-admiral Stilling: 
wert was ſhot through the middle by a eannon- ball; vice- admi- 
ral Cortenaer received a ſhot in his thigh, of which he inſtanth 
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« and more from the deep ſorrow the king was poſſeſſed with for his death, t6 
% what a prodigious height he might have reached in a little time more, vert 
* not at all troubled that he was taken out of the r. ” Life 1 the earl of 
| Clarendon, vol. ii. p. $12. 
n Philip's continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 5 38, 539. Skinner? s conti: 
nuation of Bates, p. 80, 81. Geſta Britannorum, p. 508, Echard's hiſtory of 
England, p. 820. The lord Muſkerry was eldeſt ſon of the earl of Clancarty; 
and a young nobleman of extraordinary courage and ex pectation, had been £0: 
lonel of a regiment of foot in Flanders under the duke, and had the general ef: 
timation of an excellent officer, He was of the duke's bed: chamber. Mr. Ri- 
chard Boyle was a younger ſon of the earl of Burlington, à youth of great hopes, 
and newly come home from travel, where he had ſpent his time with ſingular 
advantage, and took the firſt opportunity to loſe his life in the king's ſeryice: 
Life of the earl of Clarendon, vol. ii. p. $04, $08. | 
i Annals of the univerſe, p. 130, Biſhop Parker's hiſtory of his own times, 
p. 91. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i. p. 141. Le Clerc hiſtoife 
des provinces unles, tome iii. p. 73. Neuville hiſtoire de H. Ina tome ii. 
chap. 9. k Hiſtory of the three Dutch wats, p. 350, | 
del. 
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Gel. Thiſe mis dee dag wet Gf ehe Ine on he Bäch of their ; 
commanders, without ſtriking their flags, drew many after them; 8 


ſo that; by eight at night, Tromp, who held out bravely to the 


laſt, and fought retreating, had not above thirty ſhips left with 
bim. This was the moſt ſignal victory the Engliſh ever gained, 
and the ſevereſt blow the Dutch ever ſelt at ſra l. i 
According to our accounts, which upon a ſtrict examination 
[ have always found moderate, the Dutch had eighteen ſhips 
taken, (ſeveral of which we quitted), and fourteen ſunk in this 


aQtion, beſides ſuch as were burnt or blown up. Yet their ac- 
| counts admit of no more than nine ſhips taken, one (their ad- 


miral) blown up, and eight burnt n. As to our loſs, which 
was far more unaccountable, there is no diſpute about it. We 
loſt-the Charity, a ſhip of forty-ſix guns, with moſt of her 
men, in the beginning of the fightz bad in the whole but two õ 


hundred and fifty men killed, and three hundred and forty 


men wounded: on the other fide, they loſt at leaſt fix thou- 
ſand men, including two thouſand three hundred taken pri- 
foners®. Yet ſome great men of ours bought this advantage 

to their country at the expence of their blood, ſuch as the earls 


| of Portland and Marlborough % vice-admiral Samſon, and 


8 Sir : 
RI... 


1 Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome 1. p. 541. Le Clere biftoire des 
provinces unies, tome iii. liv. xiv. Levens der Zechelden tweede deel, p. 166. 
Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. 37. Skinner's continuation of Bates, p. 82. 
m Philips's continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 538. Kennet's hiſtory of 
England, vol. ili, Echard's hiſtory of England, p. 840. State letters of Ro- 
ger earl of Orrery, p. 99.  _© Philips's continuation of [Baker's chro- 
nicle, p. 753. Echard. Kennet. Lord Arlington's letters, vol. Ai. p. 87. 
where he fays, the diſſipating the enemy's fleet, killing their admirals, and 
farcing them again into their ports, is what we value ourſelves moſt upon ; and 
all this with che loſs only of one ſhip on our ſide, two hundred eighiy-three men 


| "Killed, and four hundred and forty wounded. The enemy, beſ6des their ſhips, 


will find they want at leaſt ſeven thouſand of their men. 

0.4 In prince Rupert's ſhip, (ſays the earl bf Clarendon,) ah did wonders 
that day, and in that of the earl of Sandwich, who behaved himſelf with nota- 
ble courage apd conduct, there were many men lain, and ſome gentlemen vo- 
lunteers of the beſt families, whoſe memories ſhould be preierved. The earl 
ef Marlborough, who had the command of one of the beſt ſhips, and had great 
experience at ſea, having made many long voyages at ſea, and being now new» 
ly returned 8 the Eaſt Indies, whither the king had ſent him with a ſqua- 


dron of ſhips, to Teceive the iſland of als. from Portugal, was in this 
88 II. | N battle 
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Sir John Lawſon, who died of: a wound he e in the as 


though he ſurvived the battle. 


The Dutch aſcribe this ſignal FR in A dank e e to the 


ill conduct of their own officers and ſeamen, many of whom, 


| according to the genius of the nation, were ſeyerely puniſhed, 


Thus much i is allowed on all ſides, that, except ſixteen or ſe⸗ 
venteen of their captains who bad ſerved in the former war, 


they! had none of tolerable knowledge, or true courage, moſt of | 
thei being the ſons of rich burgo-maſters, brought in, ta ſecure 


their father's intereſt, by de Witte; who, though he thus i in- 
; capacitated them for fighting, yet compelled them againſt rea- 
ſon, and their own opinion, to fight; becauſe, at all events, 4 
battle was for his intereſt; ſince, gained, it raiſed his authority 
at home; or, loſt, jt muſt from abroad bring in his allies the 
French. This refined policy had well nigh ruined himſelf and 
his friends for the mob roſe, and threatened nothing leſs than 
a total revolution. - At the Brill, admiral Everts was thrown 
into the river, and with much difficulty reſcued by the magiſ- 
trates from the populace and ſuch like nas SO a 
Rotterdam, and elſewhere 5 


There is very little room to doubt, that if thor! bad nat 


been ſome miſmanagement on the ſide of the Engliſh, this, 2 
| It was the ures ra have won alſo the laſt action i in this . 


Penn likewiſe flain. He was a man of wonderful parts in lth kinds of leam- 


ing, which he took more delight | in than his title; and having no great eſtate 
| deſcended to bim, he brought down his mind to his fortune, and lived very 
retired, but with more reputation than any fortune could have given him, The 
earl of Portland was a volunteer on board his ſhip, and loſt his life by his fide, 
being a young man of very good parts, newly come of age, and the ſon of 1 
very wiſe and worthy father, who died a few months before : and he having a 


long and intire friendſhip with the earl of Marlborough, his ſon, though of a 


melancholic nature, intended to lead an active life, and to apply himſelf to it 
under ithe conduct of his father s friend, with whom he died very bravely." 

See his life, written by himſelf, vol, i, p. $08, 

os Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i, p. 743. Le Clere, tome ii. 
p. 74. Three of their captains were ſhot on the ach of July, two were order- 
ed to bave their ſwords broken over their heads, and declared incapable of 
ſerving more in their navy; and the maſter to vice-admiral Cortenacr was 
condemned to ſtand two hours upon a ſcaffold, with a halter about his neck - 
Arinals of the aniverie, page 130. Kennet s hiſlory of England, vol. ü. 
Page > Ms | | * 
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tor. the Dusch fleet fled in great confuſion, their « captains be- 
| having i, and their admirals quarrelling about command; o 


chat · if the Engliſh had Preſſed them vigorouſly, as it was in 
their power, having the wind; ſo many ſhips might have been 


either ſunk, diſabled, or taken; As: muſt haye forced 4 peace, 


for which there was a very ſtrong party in Holland, who did 
not like the dominion of the penſionary de Witte, and the de- 


pendence in which. he held even the ſtates, who ſeldom ventu - 


red to do any thing of i importance when he was abſent %. This. 
great opportunity was. Joſt, through. the Engliſh fleet's flacking 
fzil in the night, contrary.to the expreſs directions of his royal. 
highneſs the duke; before he went to reſt. 

It is far from being an eaſy. matter to ek the hes. "BAY IT 
this came to paſs. But after having examined the point, with 


13 


| as much impartiality, as well as diligence, AS the great impor- 
| tance of it deſerved, it appears to have ſtood thus. The duke, 


in quality « of lord bigh-admiral, had two captains on board his 
ſhip, Sir William Penn, who had the rank of a vice-admiral z 
and captain, afterwards Sir John Harman. Sir William was 
gone to reſt; as well as the duke; ſo that the command remain- 
ed in captain. Harman, who. was himſelf at the helm, when 
one Mr. Brounker, who was of the duke's bed- chamber, came 
and told him; 0 that he dught to conſider, how much his royal 


| © highneſs's perſon, had been already expoſed in the action, and 


& how much greater riſk he might run, if their ſhip, which 
& yas the headmoſt of the. fleet, ſhould fall in ſingle with 
u thoſe of the enemy; upon their own coaſts.” Harman heard 
him; but anſwered like an honeſt brave man, as he was, that 
he could do nothing without orders. Brounker upon this, 
vent to the duke's cabin, and returned with orders, in his 
royal highneſs's name, to make leſs ſail ; theſe captain Harman, 
without the leaſt ſcruple, obeyed; which created ſome confuſion 
in the Engliſh fleet, ſeveral | Thigh being 2555 near running * 
on el ee N 


0 Wiese hiſtoire, Ms. des provinces unies, bv. xV. Baſaage Se 
des provinces unies, tome ii. page 472, 273. See alſo Mr. (afterwards Sir 
William) Coventry's account of this action, who was ſecretary to his royal 
highneſss Life of the earl of Clarendon, vol. ji. p. 513. North's exas 
men, p. 119, 120. Burnet $ hiſtory of his own times, vol. i. p. 209, 210. 
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|  theleſs very ſoon whiſpered, though the duke was not acquaint- 
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In the morning „ebe duke expreſſed furpriſe and Nen 
to find they n . fueh a diftince from the Duteh, that there 
was no longer any hopes of coming up with them. It then 
appeared, that either through cowardice, or fomething wore, 
| Brounker had carried captain Harman orders, which he never 
received. However, this was concealed from his royal high- 

neſs, and other excuſes made; fuch a8 a brifk wind from ſhore, 
and their fire-fhips being alt ſpent.” But the truth was never- 


? * 
- ©, 47 


S 


ed with it, in leſs than ſix months after, upon which he dif. 
charged Brounker His fervice, and would have done more, if 
the celebrated ducheſs of Cleveland, then countefs of Caſtle- 
main, with whom he was a konte, had not by her intereſt 
with the king, protected him. However, at the end of the 
war, when the Houfe of Commons was out of humour, this 
affair was mentioned, and inquired into; upon which Brounker, 
who was a member, was moſt defervedly expelled, rs ordered 
to be impeached, but that was never proſecuted s. 


< FS8 8 52.8 


His royal higtinefs left the feet ſoon after, and returned to 
London, to make a report of all things to the King. His ma- ly 
jeſty having attended his mother to the coalts, went on board co 
the Royal Charles in the river, where he made a ſtriẽt i inquiry in 
into the conduct of the officers, and the ſtate of their ſhips; ch 
and receiving fatisfaction as to both, he there, as an encourage- Et 
ment to a like behayiour in time to come, | knighted the moſt pr 
conſiderable commanders, via. admiral Tyddiman, captain Cut- pe 
tings, captain Jordan, captain Spragge, c. after which, he 2 
. that al we . ſhould be repaired with the utmoſt 2 
85 8 . „ 1 
„ Coke's deen p. 371 e ven 
t The, reader, who conſults the e 1 * will 1 EE differen vo 
editions of this ſtory, and I hope agree, with me, that it proves the fate of na- to 
tions may depend on very flight events, as in this caſe, on a private man's Ti 
celling a He; that princes ſfould immediately examine and: clear. up whatever ve 
reſpects their honour; that reſentment operates on moſt minds. Clarendon. is Ee 
for throwing it on Sir William Coventry; North, upon the Dutch ; biſhop vir 
Burnet, on Sir, William Penn. All of. theſe conld not be poſſibly guilty ; bat hy 
for any evidence that has appeared, they might be all equally innocent. tre 
Hiſtory and e of the Houſe WY f TORT, vol. i. p. 1718. co 
| no 
diligence, * 
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and the fleet, as ſoon as . be ber mens. 

dere o ou aint fe 8 0 
The king's command, their generous ſenſe o* hs 1 1 ViC=" 
tory, and the news of two-rich Dutch: ſquadrons: being at "ig 


quickly brought out the Engliſh navy, to the number of fixty 


fait; and on the fifth of July, they ſteered from Southwold- 
bay; into whiek they put immediately after the laſt engagement, 


for the” conſt. of Holland. The ftandard - was borne by the 


1 0 Sir Wings! Tyddiman. ee Sir William 


Penn was admiral of the white, Sir William Berkley vice- ad- 
miral; and Sir Joſeph Jordan rear- admiral. The blue flag was 
carried: by Sir Thomas Allen, whoſe vice and rear were, Sir 
Chriſtopher Minnes, and Sir John Harman. The deſigns they 
had in view were, to intercept de Ruyter in his return, or at 
leaſt to take and burn the Turkey and er ons of- 
which they had certain intelligence x. ü 
They ſuceeeded in neither of theſe * De Rater re- 


| turned unexpectedly by the north of Scotland, and arrived ſafe- 


ly in Holland, where he was immediately promoted to the chief 
command of the fleet 7. The Turkey and India fleet, conſiſt- 
ing of twenty ſail, under the command of commodore Bitter, 

choſe to take the ſame northern route, in hopes of avoiding the 


Engliſh navy; but having intelligence at ſea, that this would 


prove very difficult, if not bn _ took —_— in the 


_ dang. x pag re . 


Philips 8 1 of Heath's chronicle, p. 330. The intelligencer, 
10 47. p- 464. Skinner's continuation of Bates, p. 83. Annals of the uni- 
verſe, p. 118. Journal of the earl of Sandwich. Lord Arlington's letters, 
vol. ii. p. 82. The queen mother, at parting with the king, prevailed on him 


da pr miſe her, that the duke ſhould not go to ſea again in the next expedition. 


Life of Lord Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 51 6. * Annals of the uni- 
verſe, p. 118. Lord Arlington's letters, p. 83, 84. Kennet, vol. iii. p. 277. 
Echard's hiſtory of England, p-. 82r. : Baſnage annales des pro- 


Vinces unies, tome i. p. 744, 745. Le Clerc hiſtoire des provinces, tome iii. 
liv. xiv. La vie de Ruyter, p. 250. Lord Arlington's letters, p. 85, Let- 
tres, et memoires du Comte d'Eſtrades, tome ii. p. 250. 2 Skinner's 
continuation of Bates, p. 84. Annals of the univerſe, p. 118. Geſta Britan- 


norum, p. 510. Coke's detection, vol. ii. Þ- 38. Guan of annales des pro- 


vines unies, tome i. p. 747. 
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The port was pretty eaſy of acceſs, and covered only by 13 | 
old caſtle; the Daniſh governor indeed promiſed the Dutch to. | 


do for them what he could, and they were willing to contribute 


as much as in them lay to render him able: In order to this; | 
they landed forty-one pieces of tannon, which were diſpoſed 
on a line before the fort: then the Dutch drew another line 
_ croſs the bay, conſiſting of their largeſt ſhips; and in this po- 
ſture they waited for the Engliſh. It was not long before they 
appeared; for the earl of Sandwich having advice of their be. 
ing put into Berghen, had detached Sir Thomas Tyddiman with 

_ fourteen ſail of men of war, and three fire-ſhips, to attack 


them. This he performed with great courage, though the wind 
was againſt them, and the enemy made a prodigious fire from 
the caſtle, the line, and the ſhips; ſo that at laſt he was forced 


to bear out of the bay, and this he performed without the loſs 


of a ſhip; though he had five or ſix vety ill treated. 


The ſtates by this time, partly by threats, partly by puniſh: 


ment, but ſill more by promiſes and rewards, had again man- 


ned out a ſtout fleet. Admiral de Ruyter had the command of 


it, which gave no ſmall diſpleaſure to Tromp; but he grew in- 
to a better temper, when he perceived that his competitor had 
the command only in appearance b. Their great ſtateſman de 


Witte, not ſatisfied with directing all things in the Dutch coun- 


cils, reſolved alſo to direct their fleetsz to which end he got 
himſelf, and two other deputies, Meſſrs. Huygens and Boreel; 
appointed to attend the admiral. . A ſtep oppoſed by all his 
friends, and directly contrary to the ſentiments of the French 
king, who was afraid, if by any accident he loſt M. de Witte; 
| he ſhould not find the ſtates fo tractable as ** had -u for 
- ſome years paſt ©. . 


The penſionary, ROE yerſifted ' in this def ign, And gain- 


ed a wy * reputation in his new character, even before 


2 In ordeg to come as near the truth as poſlible, I have compared the "Dutch 
commodore's letter with one wrote by the carl of Arlington, ſecretary of ſtate, 
dated from Saliſbury, Aog. 22, 1665, where the court then reſided on account 
of the plague being in London. Arlington' s letters, vol ii. p. $6, $7, See 
alſo miſcellanea aulica, p. 359, 360. d Le Clere biſtoire des pro- 
vinces unies, tothe iii. p. 82. Neuville hiſtoire de Htande, tome iii. c. io. 
Leeven Van Tromp. © © Baſnaye aunales des provinces unies, tome i 


Page 745. 
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| to Engliſh hiſtory, yet, as it has a near relation-to naval affairs, 
I hope the reader will not be diſpleaſed at my telling him, how 


he came on board the fleet in the Texel, the pilots, captains, 
and admirals, were unanimouſly of opinion, that they muſt wait 
for a fair wind in order to get out, though there were two paſ, 
ſagey. - & to the larger, they ſaid, that two and twenty winds 
might abſolutely hinder a fleet from failing through it; and that 
in reſpect to the latter, it was two ſhallow for large ſhips to 
paſs. M. de Witte, who was no ſeaman, inquired into the 
«reaſon why ſa many Warn ſhould keep them in, and the next 
morning demonſtrated ta the pilots upon their own principles, 
that no winds blowing from more than four, of theſe points, 
could produce this effect; which experience has ſince fully juſti- 
fied. Yet the wind being at that. time in one of theſe four 
points, de Witte went the ſame day and examined the Spaniſh 
paſſage with a lead, and having done this, he and Mr. Van 
Haaren, who accompanied him, undertook with the next tide, 
to carry out two of the largeſt ſhips .in the fleet, which they 
performed very ſafely, and the reſt followed the next day; and 
ever ſince this has been called ne WiTTE's Pas84GEd. 
The point he had principally in view was, to bring off the 
Eaft India fleet from Berghen, which was a very difficult thing, 
conſidering the Engliſh fleet was then at ſea, He found means, 
however, to paſs by them, and arrived ſafely before Berghen, 
where the Dutch had found a new enemy in their old defender. 
The Daniſh' governor modeſtly deſired a hundred thouſand 
| crowns for the aſſiſtance he had given them in the late affair, 
and threatened to fink them without ceremony, if they offered 
to ſtir out of the port before they had complied with his de- 
mand. The arrival of the fleet made him change his language: 
| he was content they ſhould ſail then without N the money; 


but in order to have ſome what towards it, he kept the cannon 
they bad put ne. : 


q Wicquefort, biftcir * provinces unies, liv. xv. The Dutch term in the 
maps was Spanjards Gat, now they call it, Heer de Witte's diep. © Baſe 
gage annales des provinces anies, vol, i. p. 747. Le Clere hiſtoire des provinces 
| die tome iii. liv. Aiv. 


Thus 


the fleet us to ſea; and, though. I cannot fay that this relates 5 


de Witte acquired ſo ſuddenly this high reputation. When 
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Thus far de Witte was very ſucceſsful; but in his retum 


| home, the fleet was ſcattered by a ſtorm, in which were lot 1 
two fire-ſhips, and ſome of the merchant - men. The vice · al. 8 
miral, and rear-admiral of the Eaſt India fleet, hips of very uh 

great value, with four men of war, were taken by: five Englih h: 
frigates, which the ſame ſtorm had ſeparated from our fleet; Wil x; 
and ſoon after, four of their men of war, two fire-ſhips, and a0 

thirty merchant- men, joined our fleet inſtead of their own, and Wi 10 

by this miſtake were all taken ; which ended the NY A: 

this yearf, 4 | 5 
The French perceiving that the fakes: were no lobirer even, 60 
but that the Dutch would certainly be deſtroyed, if left entirely de 
to themſelves; or, which they more apprehended, would be ea 
forced to make ſuch a peace as we ſhould preſcribe, refolved to bf 
declare in their favour. It may not be amiſs, in order to ſhew ne 
what ſort of an enemy this court has always been, to obſerve, tic 
that immediately upon this declararion, ſhe began to cabal with d. 
our republicans, and actually endeavoured to draw general fe 
Ludlow from his retreat, that ſne might ſend him over to head th 


their friends, as they now called them, on this fide the water, 
By the perſuaſion of France, the king of Denmark, who had 
concurred with us in the buſineſs of Berghen, and the electot 
of Brandenburgh declared alſo for the Dutch; but the former 
was well paid for it, ſince the ſtates forgave him a debt of fx 
millions of guilders, and undertook to pay him an annual ſub- 
ſidy of one million and a nr more, ſo _ as the war ſhould | 
laſts. 

It quickly . that üben by taking this meaſure, meant 
to make herſelf at once a maritime power; for having promiſed 
to affiſt the Dutch with a fleet of ſix and thirty men of war, 
they were thus made up. Twelve were built by Dutch car- 
penters, | in che Dutch docks; twelve more were made out of 


b 

f Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. 38. Aunals of the 8 p. 119. Geſl tom 

| Biitannorum, p. 511. Lettres, memoires, &c. du comte d'Eſtrades, tome i. the 

pP. 364. Mitcellanea avlica, p. 361, 8 Philips's continuation of lids 

| Hzath's chronicle, p. 549. Skinner's continuation of Bates, p. 85, 86. Al Lot 

nals of the univerſe, p. 149. Memoires du comte d'Eſtrades, tome ii. p. 315, land 

$92, 52.5, tome iii. p. 29, 30, $3, 64. Lord Arllngton's letters, vol. i. p. 5b, 496 
10, b 
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large 
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1 e Liam, pitchaſed in the fate country, and the other 
Hole were either built or bought in the ports of Denmark. 
Belides this, the French miniſter, the'count #Eſtrades, infiſted 
üpon the delivering tp two Eaſt India ſhips; of which the Dutch 
had made prizes, and wreſted from them many other conceſ- 
ſions, to purchale his maſters declaration in their favour; agree- 
able to his ſecret treaty in atins 16623 which was the genuine 
fource of this war, ad A long train of miſcries with which ll 
ſtate was afflicted d. 

When all this was abe the Webck were fot fening on 
foot a negociation; but king Charles being then in the true in- 
tereſt of his Tubj ets; was (at leaſt to them) very deaf on that. 
ear, He aid, 5 Dutch had injured England to the = = 
bf two millions; and if they thought fit to pay ſo much mo- 
ney, he was willing to grant them a peace without any medig- 
tion at all. Nay, the king carried it ſtill higher; for he de- 
clared, in caſe he made ſuch a peace with the Dutch, their al- 
ſes ſhould be left out of it; which, conſidering the ſtrength of 
the confederacy, and that the plague then raged in England, 
ſeems to. prove that this prince did not want ſpirit enough, 
when his own good ſenſe told him he was engaged in à right 
cauſe; for, at that time, we had not a fingle ally, but the 
martial and mercenary biſhop of Munſter, who, though he gave 
| the Dutch a great deal of troubles yet did it entirely at our ex- 

—- | 
The next year bpened A der ſcene; the king recalled his 
imbalſador, lord Holles from the French court, and ſent the 
earl of Sandwich in that quality to Spain: two of the wiſeſt 
ſteps in his whole reign; for, by the firſt, he broke entirelf 
| {for this time at leaſt) with that perfidious court; and, in con- 
ſequence of the 1 wy concluded the moſt benchicial treaty 


b Lettres n tome ii. 2 tome i. p. 770, 7173. Le Ctere, 
tome ili. p. 1. where it appears the French meditated the ſurpriſe of two of 
the ſeven provinces by the troops ſaid to march for their aſſiſtance:- i Phi. 
pes continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 544. Geſta Britannorum, p. 517. 
Lord Arlington s letters, vol. i. p. 1, 34, 35, 36, 81. Echard's hiſtory of Eng- 
land, 3 p. 828. Lettres, memoires, Sc. du comte d'Eſtrades, come ii, p. 390, 
496, 408, 415. Letters of Sir William Temple, iu his works, vol. ii. 
p. 4. | i os If a 
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of commerce, that was ever made for this nation k, As to na. 
val affairs it was refolved, that the fleet ſhould be commanded 
by prince Rupert, and the duke of Albemarle; the former to 


look after the French, who began to talk very bigh, ud the 
latter-to act againſt the Ducks: 56 


Before we ſpeak of the conſequences of theſe en onde. 


takings, i it may not be amiſs to take ſome notice of an incident 


which happened at Liſbon, becauſe it ſhews the gallant ſpirit of | 
that age. There were in that port a conſiderable number of | 


Engliſh merchant-men, which were to come home. under the 


convoy of the Guinea frigate. A large French man of wa | 


was alſo there, and the captain daily boaſted to the Portugueſe 
what he would do whenever the Engliſh frigate put to ſea, 
This coming to the ears of captain. Coite, who commanded 
her, ke ſent the Frenchman word he would ſail the next morn- 
ing, which he performed accordingly ; ; but having hovered' on 
the coaſt three days, in expectation of being chaced, he return- 
ed into port, carried out his fleet of merchant-men, and brought 
them ſafe into the river Thames, the Frenchman continuing all 

the while quiet in the harbour of Liſbon n. ; 

Prince Rupert, and the duke of Albemarle, went on i booed 


- 


. the fleet on the'23d of April, 1666, and failed with it in the 


beginning of May. Towards the latter end of that month, the 
court was informed, that the French fleet, under the command 
of the duke of Beaufort, were coming out to the aſſiſtance of 
the Dutch. But this rumour of their joining the Dutch, was 
ſpread by the court of France, in order to deceive us, and d- 
ſtreſs the Dutch; themſelves in reality having no ſuch intention. 


Upon the receiving this news, the court ſent poſitive orders to 


prince Rupert to ſail with the white ſquadron to look out and 


ght the French; which command that brave prince abeyec, 


but found it, what many wiſe people before thought it, a mere 


1 Philips's continuation of Heath's chroniele, p. 845. Annals of the uni 
verſe, p. 137, 139. Lord Avlington's letters, vol. i. page 62, 63, 75. Vol. 


ii. page 178. Lettres, memoires du comte d' Eſtrades, tome iii. p. 231. Cot? 


univerſal diplomatique du droit de gens, tome vii. part i. p. 27. 1 Gym* 
ble's life of general Monk, p. 424. The hiſtorian's guide, p. 37. Coke's de- 
tedtion, vol. ii. p. 39. m Philips s continuation of Hcath's chronicle, 


p- 350. 


gaſconade, 
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gaſconade, intended to hurt us, and to raiſe the. courage of their 
new allies, in order to bring them into till greater dangers v. 3 


At the fame time prince Rupert ſailed from the Downs, the 
Dutch with their whole force put to ſea, the wind at north-caſt, 
and having a freſh gale. This brought the Dutch fleet on the 

coaſts of Dunkirk, and carried away his highneſs towards the Ifle 


of Wight; but the wind ſuddenly ſhifting to the ſouth-weſt, and 
| blowing hard, brought both the Dutch and the duke of Albe- 


marle with his two ſquadrons to an anchor. Captain Bacon in 
the Briſtol firſt diſcovered the enemy, and, by firing his guns, 
gave notice of it to the Engliſh fleet. Upon this a council of 
war was called, wherein, without much debate, it was reſolved 


| to fight the enemy, notwithſtanding their great ſuperiority o. 


After the departure of prince Rupert, the duke of Albemarle 


had with him only ſixty fail; whereas the Dutch fleet conſiſted 


of ninety· one men of war, carrying four thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ſixteen guns, and twenty-two thouſand four hundred 


| and Gixty-two men. It was the firſt of June when they were 


diſcerned, and the duke was ſo warm for engaging, that he at- 
tacked the enemy before they had time to weigh anchor; and, 
as de Ruyter himſelf ſays in his letter, they were obliged to cut 


| their cables; and in the ſame letter he alſo owns, that, to the 


laſt, the Engliſh were the aggreſſors, notwithſtanding their in- 
feriority and other diſadvantages. The Engliſh fleet had the 2 
weather-gage, but the wind bowed their ſhips ſo much, that 
they could not uſe their loweſt tier. Sir William Berkley? s ſqua- 
dron led the van. The duke of Albemarle, when he came on 


| the roaft of Dunkirk, to avoid running full on a ſand, made a 


ſudden tack, and this brought his top-maſt by the board, which 
compelled him to lie by four or five hours, till another could bg 


n Skinner's continuation of Bates, part iii. p. $6. Biſhop Parker's hiſtory of 
his own time, p. 101. Gumble's life of general Monk, p. 427. Lord Arlington's | 
letters, vol. ij. p. 175, 178, 18, 188, 194. Coke's detection, vol. ii, p. 39. 
Lettres, mem. de comte d' Eſtrades, tome iii. p. 98, 13, 129, 133. „ Gume 
ble's life of general Monk, p. 423. Coke's detection, vol. i. p. 39. Baſnage 
anvales des provinces unies; tome i. p. 772. Le Clere hiſtoire des provinces unics, 
tom. iii. liv, 44. Neuville hiſtoire de Hollande, tom. iti. chap. 13. Leevens der 
dechelden tweede deel, P. 207. Sir John Harman's account of this engagement, 
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ſet up- The blue ſquadran knowing nothing of this, fajled en, 
charging through the Dutch fleet though the A yere five to ger, 

In this engagement fell the brave Sir Willi 
his ſhip, the Swiſtſure, 3 ſecond rate, was taken; ſo yas the 


1 5 a third rate; and Sir John Harman, in the Henry, had 
- xg whole Zealand due en to deal with. His ſhip being dif. | 
abled, the Dutch admiral Cornelius Eyertz, called to Sir John, 


and offered bim quarter, who anſwered, 4 No, Sir! it is not 


5 come to that yet; and immediately Acharges a broadfide, 


by which Evertz was killed, and ſeyeral of hig ſhips damaged; 
Phich ſo diſcouraged their capfains, that they quitted the Hear, 
od ſent three fire-ſhips to burn her. The firſt grappled « on her 
fm quarters, and there began to raiſe ſq thick 2 ſmoke, 
that it was impoſſible to perceive where the irons werę fixed. 
$ laſt, when the ſhip began ta blaze, che boatſwain of the 
lenry threw himſelf on board, a and having, by its own light, 
diſcovered and remoyed the grappling i irons, in the ſame inſtant 
8 back on board his own ſhip. He had ſcarce done this, 
before another fire- ſhip was fixed on the larboard, which did 
its buſineſs ſo effectually, that the fails being quickly on fire, 
 frighted the chaplain and fifty men overboard. Upon this, Sir 
John drew his word, and threatened to Fill any man who 
| tHould attempt to provide for his own ſafety by leaying the ſhip, 


* This obliged them ta endeavour to put out the fire, which in; 


ſhort time they did; but the cordage being burnt, the croſs 
beam fell and broke Sir John's leg, at which inſtant the third 


fir e-ſhip bore down; ; but four. pieces of cannon loaded with | 


chain-ſhot diſabled ber; ſo that, after all, Sir John brought big 
* into Harwich, where he repaired her as well as be could, 
an notwithſtanding his broken leg, put to ſea again to ſeck 
the Dutch, The battle e ended on the firſt 6 about ten in the 


Feen Is 9 


Þ Philips s e of Heath's Fee s. 'Riſbop Parker's hiſtory 

of his own times, p. 101. Skinner's continuation of Bates, p. 87, Annals of the 

univerſe, p. 139. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i. p. 773. La vie 

Ruyter, p. 290. 2 Theſe circumſtances are taken from Sir John Har- 

man 's relation, who hlames the duke's eagerneſs for fphtiog, and mentions his 

_ awn affairs only to ſhew, how hard the Engliſh were put to it. As to the matters 
of fat in this account, they are confirmey by all the Dutch authors. 
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The following night was ſpent in repairing the damage ſuffer. 
on both ſides, and next morning the attack was renewed by 
the Engliſh with freſh vigour. Admiral Van Tromp, with vice - 
admiral Vander Hulſt, being on hoard one ſhip, raſhly engaged 
it among the Engliſh, and their veſſel was in the utmoſt danger 
of being either taken or burnt. The Dutch affairs, according 
to their own account, were now in a deſperate condition; but 
yral de Ruyter at laſt diſengaged them, though not till his 
ſhip was diſabled, and vice-admiral Vander Hulf killed. This 
only changed the ſcene; for de Ruyter was now ag hard preſſed 
2s Tromp had been before. However, a reinforcement arriving 
ved him alſo; and fo the ſeconũ N fight ended e 


X than the frſt*, 
3 The third day, che duke of Albemarle, found it e to 
: retreat ; and he performed it with wonderful courage and con- 


duct. He firſt burnt three ſhips that were abſolutely diſabled : 
he next cauſed ſuch as were moſt torn to fail before; and, with 


I tyenty-cight men of war that were in a pretty good condition, 
d brought up the rear, Sir John Harman, indeed, ſays he had 
, but fixteen ſhips that were able to fight .. Yet, | in the evening, 
i Wl bis grace, diſcovering the white ſquadron coming to his afſiftance, 
0 reſolved to engage the enemy again. In joining prince Rupert, 
p a very unlucky accident happened; for Sir George Ayſcue, who 
w on board the Royal Prince, the largeſt and heavieſt ſhip, 
$9 in the whole flect, ran upon the Galloper; and being there in 


danger of burning, and out of all hopes of relief, was forced 


| to ſurrender x and "ok then fling ended this s day engage 
dent. 5 | 


L Skinner s life of 2 Monk p. 3. om $ 1 hiſtory of Bog 
land, vol. iti, p. 281, Echard's biſtory of England, p. 830. Le Clerc hiſtoire 
des provinces unies, tome iii. liv. 14 Lettres, memoires du comte d'Eſtrades, 
tome ili. p. 268, Memoireg du comte de Guiche, p. 235- Neuville hiſt. de Hol - 
lande, tome iii. p. 275. s See an extract from the journal book of a prin - 
eipal flag. officer in this battle, in Gumble's life of general Monk, p. 430. Skia- 
ner's continuation of Bates, p. 89. Philips's continuation of Heath's chronicle, 
F In his narration, an extract of which may be found in Kennet, 
Jol. iii, p. 281, u Parker's hiſtory of his own time, p. 102. Skinner's life 
of general Monk, p. 345. Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. 41. Baſnage annales des 
provinces unies, tome i, p. 176. Lettres, memoires du comte d Eſtrades, tome 
W. p. 269. 6 e 2 0 | 
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On the 4th of June, the Dutch, who were ſtill confiderably 
ſtronger than the Engliſh, were almoſt out of light; but the 
duke of Albemarle, having prevailed on the prince to follow 


them, about eight in the i morning they engaged again, and the. 


Engliſh fleet charged five times through the Dutch ; till prince 
Rupert's ſhip being diſabled, and that of the duke of Albemarle 


very roughly handled, about ſeven in the evening the fleets ſepa- 


rated, each fide being willing enough to retire, In this day's 
engagement fell that gallant admiral Sir Chriſtopher Minnes, 
who, having a ſhot in the neck, remained upon deck, and gave 
orders, keeping the blood from flowing, with his fingers, above 


an hour, till . re! thot pierced his throat, and put an end to 
is pain “. 


This was the mar terrible battle fought i in this, or Nader 
in any other war, as the Dutch admirals themſelves ſay; and 
the penſioner de Witte, who was no flatterer of our nation, yet 
too quick a man not to diſcern, and of too great a ſpirit to con- 
ceal the truth, ſaid roundly upon this occaſion, * If the Engliſh 
cc were beat, their defeat did them more honour than all their 
cc former victories; their own fleet could never have been 


| « brought on after the firſt day's fight, and he believed none 
4e but theirs could; and all the Dutch had diſcovered was, that 


„ Engliſhmen might be killed, and Engliſh ſhips burnt ; but 


ce that the Engliſh courage was invincible *.“ Of this panegyric 
1 is hard to determine, whether it does more honour to him 
who made it, or to the Engliſh nation. 


Alter all, it is by no means eaſy to ſay who were eder upon 
the whole, or what was the loſs of the vanquiſhed. Some 
Dutch writers talk of thirty-five ſhips, and between five and ſix 
thouſand men loſt by the Engliſh; which is more than half their 
fleet, and very little leſs than all their ſeamen. Their beſt hiſ⸗ 
torians, however, compute our Joſs at ſixteen men of war, of 
which ten were ſunk, and fix taken. Our writers ſay, the Dutch 


Joſt hifteen men of war, twenty-one captains, and hve thouſand 


* * Philips s continuation of Heath's 1 Echard's hiſtory of 
England, p. 8 30. A true narrative of the engagement between his majeſty's fleet 


and that of Holland, begun June 1, 1666, at two o'clock in the afternoon, #nd 


continuing till the 4th at ten o'clock at night, Publiſhed by command. London, 


printed by Thomas Newcomb, 1665, . Wicquefort hiſt, des provinces 


unice, „Ur. xv. 
men: 


id 
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men: : themſelves own the loſs of nine ſhips, and that thers was 
a moſt prodigious ſlaughter of their ſeamen . 

'The duke of Albemarle was much blamed for his. Rs. z, 
and great contempt of the Dutch. It ſeems he was of the "5: 
ſentiment with Blake, and thought | that fighting was, almoſt on 


any terms, preferable to running away, in a nation who pretend 


to the dominion of the ſea; and whoever ſhall conſider the re- 


| putation we ſtill retain from the glorious ſpirit of theſe intrepid Y 
men, will ſcarce think it reaſonable to hazard his on character 
by attacking theirs. It is enough that we live in cooler times, 


when men may be conſidered as heroes upon moderate terms: 


let us, therefore, content ourſelves with juſtifying our 0wn-con- = 


duct, without cenſuring that of others, while, in the fame breath, 
ve confeſs that it is no eaſy thing to imitate it. 


The Dutch had once more the credit of appearing at ſea hos 


fore the Engliſh, their ſhips having in theſe engagements ſuffered 
lefs. They firſt affected to brave us on our own coaſts, and 
next to go in ſearch of their French allies, who certainly never 
meant to afford them any real aſſiſtance. It was not long before 


the Engliſh appeared. The fleet conſiſted of eighty men of war, 
great and ſmall, and nineteen fire-ſhips, divided into three ſqua- 
drons : the red under prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle, 
who were on board the ſame ſhip, Sir Joſeph Jordan their vice, 
and Sir Robert Holmes their rear-admiral. Sir Thomas Allen 
was admiral of the white, and had under him Sir Thomas Tyd- 


7 Baſnage annales des provinces unles, tem. i. p. 778, 579. Le Clerc hiſt, des 


Provinces unies, tom. iii. liv.. 14. Neuville hiſt. de Hollande, tom. iii. ch. 13. 
See de Ruyter's letters to the ſtates, the Dutch, French, and Engliſh accounts 


of this battle, and Sir George Ayſcue's letter to the king, dated from the caſtle 


of Loveſtein, June 20, 1666, in la vie du Ruyter, p. 290—350. The count 
d' Eſtrades, in his letter to the king of the 11th of June, ſays, the Dutch took 


eleven large ſhips, and burned or ſunk ten; that the white ſquadron was totally 


deſtroyed, Sir George Ayſeue made priſoner, and his ſhip burned ; that the vice- 


admiral, commanded by Berkley governor of Portſmouth, of ſeventy guns, 
was brought into the Maeſe, with five others of the like force; that three thou- 
f20d men periſhed, and as many made priſoners. In his letter of July x. be fays, 


De Witte told the ſtates, that the Enyliſh had loſt twenty - four ſhips, and nine or 
ten thouſand men, and that eighteen ſhips were ſe diſabled, that they would not 


be tit for ſervice in a long time. See his letter alſo. of the eighth of the ſame. 


month, 2 Cokes deteRtion, vol. ii. p. 41. Cams die's life of Monk, 5 433. 
435. Skinner s life of Monk, by 312. | 
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dimati, and rear-admiral Utburt. Sir Jeremiah Smith cafrisl 


the blue flag, and his officers were Sir Edward Spragge and rear: 
_ admiral Kempthorne *. The Dutch, according to their own ac: 


counts, had eighty- eight men of war; and twenty fire · hips, d 
vided alſo into three ſquadrons, under lieutenant-admiral di 
Ruyter, John Evertz, (brother to the admiral who was Klee n 


| the former engagement), and Van Tromp b. 
On the 25th of June, about noon; the Englith &a came up with 


che enemy off the north foreland. Sir Thomas Allen with the 


white ſquadron began the battle by attacking Evertz. Prints 


Rupert and the duke, about one in tlie afternoong made a deſpe: 


rate attack upon de Ruyter, whoſe ſquadron was in the centre 
of the Dutch fleet, and, after fighting about three hours, were 
obliged to go on board another ſhip.” In this ſpace the white 


fquadron had intirely defeated: their enemies, admiral John | 


| Evertz, his vice-admiral de Vries, and his rear-admiral Koens 
ders, being all killed, the vice-admiral of Zealand taken, and ans 


other ſhip of fifty guns burnt, The prince and duke fought de 


Ruyter ſhip to ſhip, diſabled the Guelderland of fixty-fix guns; 
- which was one of his ſeconds, killed the captain of another, and 
mortally wounded two more; upon which the Dutch ſquadron 
began to fly®. However, vice-admiral Van Nes ſtood bravely 
by-de Ruyter, and his ſhip' received great damage: yet; being 
at laſt deſerted by all but ſeven ſhips, they yielded to neceſiity, 
and followed the reſt of their fleet as faſt as they could. 
Admiral de Ruyter's ſhip was ſo miſerably torn; and his crew 
ſo diſpirited and fatigued, that he could have made but little te- 
ſiſtance, and nothing but the want of wind. hindered the Engliſh 
from boarding him. As for admiral Van e he was enga- 


a Philips s continuation of edits telle, p. 551. Sinner 8 e 
of Bates, p. 91. Annals of the univerſe, p. 140. Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. 41. 


Lord Arlington's letters, vol. i. p. 84, 88. vol. ii, p. 181. 5 Brandt Lee- 


ven van de Ruyter, p. 507. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i. p. 781. 
Le Clerc hiſt. des provinces unies, tome iii. liv. 14. Neuville hiſt. de Hollands, 
tome iii. ch, 13. Lettres, memoires du comte d' Eſtrades, tome iii. p. 289, 291. 


La vie de Ruyter, p. 358. e Philips's contindation of Baker's chronicle, 


p. 754. Gumble's life of General Monk, p. 439. Skinner's continuation of Bates, 
p. 92. Lord Arlington's letters, vol. ii. p. 182. Kennet's hiſtory of England; 
vol. iii. p. 282. Echard's hiſtory of England, 5 8 631. ade other hiſtorians 
Miſcellanea aulica, p. 413. 
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oak with Sir Jeremish Smith, and the blue ſquadron at a diſtance, 
and ſo could: not aſſiſt his friends. As his was the ſtrongeſt 
ſquadron of the Dutch fleet, and Smith's the weakeſt of che 
Engliſh, we had no great advantage on that fide; yet ſome-we 
had, his vice-admiral's ſhip being diſabled, and his rear-admiral 95 


killed; which, however, did not hinder his fighting it out wa | 
much bravery as long as there was any lights. 


Admiral de Ruyter continued his retreat that night, 5 the : 


| gant day prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle purſued him, 


with part of the red ſquadron, with as much vigour as the wind 
would permit. A fire-ſhip bore down upon the Dutch admiral, 
and miſſed very little of ſetting him on fire. They then cannon- 
aded again, when de Ruyter found himſelf ſo hard prefled, and 
his fleet in ſuch imminent danger, that in a fit of deſpair he cried 
out, ( My God, what a wretch am I! amongſt ſo many thou- 


4 ſand bullets is not there one to put me out of my pain ? By 
degrees, however, he drew near their oun ſhallow coaſt, where 


the Engliſh could not follow him. Upon this occaſion prince 
Rupert inſulted the Dutch admiral, by ſending a little ſhallop 
called the Fanfan, with two ſmall guns on board, which, being 
by force of oars brought near de Ruyter's veſſel, fired upon him 
for two hours together; but at laſt a ball from the Dutch admi- 
ral ſo damaged this contemptible enemy, that the crew were 


| forced to row, and that briſkly, to ſave their lives. The enemy 


being driven over the flats into the wielings, the Engliſh went to 


| ly at Schonevelt, the uſual rendezvous of the Dutch fleets ©. 


This was the cleareſt victory gained during the whole war; 
the Dutch were miſerably beaten, and their two great admirals 


de Ruyter and Tromp had nothing to do but to lay the blame on 


each other, which they did with all the aggravating circumſtances 
they could deviſer, In this dude the Dutch loſt twenty ſhips; 
"op 


4 Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i. p. 780. Le Clere hiſt, des pro- 
vinces unies, tome iii. Hv. 14. Neuville hiſtore de Hollande, tome iii. chap. 14. 
La vie de Ruyter, p. 301. Lettres, memoires du comte d'Eſtrades, tome iii. 
p. 336. Memoires du comte de Guiche, liv. ii p. 276. e Baſnage annales 
des provinces unies, vol, i. p. 783. Le Clerc hiſt, des provinces unies, tome iii, 
liv, 14. Neuville biſt. de Hollande, tom. iii, chap. 14. La vie de Ruyter, p. 368, 
369. Skinner's life of general Monk, p. 359. f nete and the other 
Dutch hiſtorians ſpeak largely of this quarrel, See. Trom p's letter to the ſtates- 

Vor. © P | general, 
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four admirals killed, and a great many captains : : a8 to DR | 


men, there might be about 4000 lain, and 3009 wounded, The 
Engliſh had only the Reſolution bent, three capiaing b and 
; about 300 private men. 05 


Upon this occaſion it appeared, of how little Sieg it is to 
ſpread falſe rumours amongſt the populace. The Dutch people 


had been aſſured, that the laſt battle had intirely ruined the na; 


val ſtrength of England, and that their fleet, hen it ſailed out, 


was gone to deſtroy the coaſting trade, and to inſult the ſea, 
ports of our iſland. When, therefore, in the ſpace of fix weeks, 
they ſaw the reverſe of this, their own countrymen flying, the 
Engliſh navy ſtationed on their ſhore, and their whole commerce 
at a ſtand, their fury is not to be expreſſed. They reproached 


their governors not only with want of courage and fortune, but 


alſo with being deficient i in point of probity, and with endeavour- 
ing to impoſe on a nation they cauld not protect. Their rage, 
furious as it was, received no {mall increaſe from a new misfor. 
tune, heavier i in itſelf, and more ſhameful i in its nature, than any 
they had ever ſuſtained ; yet whether fo honourable to the Eng- 
liſh as. ſome have repreſented it, J will not take upon me to de- 
termine, but leave it to the deciſion of the candid reader, when 
he ſhall haye read the beſt account of the Water 1 am able tq 
ks . 


On the 29th of 8 the Engliſh fleet cad 1 and 


ſteered their courſe for the Ulie; ; but the wind being contrary, 


they did not make the iſland till the 7th of Auguſt. Being then 
come to anchor, prunes Rupert 22 the _ of Albemarle re. 


general, dated Auguſt x 3. 1668, in 1 la 1 vie he 1 p. 376. See the letter of 


the count d'Eſtrades to the king, dated Auguſt 12, 1666, in ettres, memoires du | 


comte d'Eſtrades, tome ili. p. 345. Memoires du comte de Guiche, liv. ii. p. 278. 
5 The Dutch miuiſters, who in thoſe times preached as if they had the rolls 
of deſtiny lying open before them, affirmed the fire of London, which happened 
the September following, to be à judgment from heaven for this action. Some 
of our own writers are very angry with it, and with Sit Robert Holmes for pers 
forming it: but this is quite abſurd, ſince he acted in conſequence of the reſolu 
tion of a council of war, and is therefore commendable i in this reſpect, whatever 
may be thought of his. orders, or his condudt i io other things. ' Philips' s continu- 
ation of Heath's chronicle, p. 553. Skinner' s continuation of Bates, p- 93. 
Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. 41, Gumble's life of Monk, p. 447. Annals of the 
univerſe, p. 142, Kennet, vol. iii. Oldmixos's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. i. 


p. 528, Echiarg's hiſtory of e b. 8 31. Burcher' g naval hiſtory, p, 400. 
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bei ed. intelligence, that, norbithſtanding there were very rich 
magazines on the iſlands, and a large fleet of merchantmen lying 
between them, yet Ulie and Schelling were very, indifferently 
guarded _ which it was 58 to attack tem W 
dels 25 IEA 
2 16H this; A oel 4 0 POL: was called, in in aer to 
EF 15 the neceſfary diſpoſitions for this great attempt. There it 
vas reſolyedꝭ that 300 men ſhould be drawn out of each ſqua- 
dron, two thirds land and one third ſea men, under nine cap- 
i tains, and the whole to, be executed under the direction of Sir 2 


; Robert Holmes; rear-admiral of the red, with whom went Sir 
0 William Jennings, whoz in caſe i it was found expedient to attack 
1 both iſlands at the ſame time, was to command one diviſion. 
( The ſhips appointed for this enterprize were five fourth, three 


fifth rates; five fire-ſhips; and ſeven ketches, as Sir Robert 
Holmes tells us in his relation of the affair i. Y 


On the gth of Auguſt, about ſeven in tlie . this Kaus 


dron weighed, divided from the reſt of the fleet, and came ; 


anchor about a league from the Buoys, where they met the 
prince”s pleaſure-boat called the Fanfan, the crew of which had 
diſcovered in the harbour a conſiderable fleet of ſhips near the 
Ulie; which proved to be 1 70 merchant-ſbips, the leaſt of which 
was not of leſs than 200 tons burden, with two men of war, 


d which had lately convoyed home near 100 of thoſe ſhips from 

| b 
7 the northward, ſome from the Streights, ſome from Guinea, 
n ſome from Ruſſia, ſome from the eaſt countries: the reſt were 
. outward-bound ſhips, all of which likewiſe \ were very richly 

| laden . SY, 

of Wl Sir Robert Holmes, conſidering that if he ſhould proceed, as 
du hi 8 
gh is deſign was, ſt to e a deſcent on the land that nu- 
ll 
ed h The ble! is an and from whi ich the Dutch fleets uſually fail to the Baltic ; 
ne it has the Texel on the ſouth, and Schelling on the north, 
To i I take this from the account by authority, intitled, A true and perfect nar · 
1. tative of the great ſucceſs of a, part of his Maj:ſty' $ fleet by their burning 160 
er Dutch ſhips within the Ulie. Of this there is an extract in Kennet, vol. iii. 
mw p. 282. gee alſo Skinner's life of genetal Monk, p. 361. Philips's continuation 
. of Baker's chronicle, p. 54. Lord Arlington's letters, vol. ii, p. 188. 
he * If the reader conſiders the number, the burden, and the trade, in which theſe 
i, lips were employed, he will eaſily diſcern the credit due to the ſubſequent ac- 
"ry Count of damages. | 


cd R 22 5 merous 
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merous fleet might poſſibly pour in ſuch numbers of 1 


might render the ſucceſs hazardous, reſolved to begin with the | 


ſhips; and accordingly, having ordered the Advice and the 


Hampfhire to ly without the Buoys, he weighed with the reſt of 
his fleet; and, the wind being contrary, he turned with much 
Addo into Schelling road, where the Tyger came to anchor, and 
immediately Sir Robert went on board the Fanfan, and hoiſted 
his flag; upon which the officers came on board him, and there 


it was ordered, that the Pembroke which drew the Jeaſt water, 


with the five fire-ſhips, ſhould fall in among the _ fleet 


with what ſpeed they could. 


Captain Brown with his fire-ſhip cliſs egy Wittely to 17 the 


biggeſt man of war on board, and burnt the veſſel downright, 
Another fire- hip running up at the ſame time to the other man 
of war, the captain, backing his fails, eſcaped the preſent exe- 


cution of the fire-fhip, but ſo as to run the ſhip on ground, 


where it was preſently taken by ſome of the long · boats, and fired. 


The other three fire · ſhips clapped the three great merchantmen 


on board, which carried flags in their main- tops, and burnt them. 
This put their fleet into great confufion, which Sir Robert 


Holmes perreiving, made a ſignal for all the officers to come 


on board again, and preſently gave orders, that Sir William 
Jennings, with all the boats that could be ſpared, ſhould tabe 
the advantage, and fall in, fink, burn, and deſtroy all they 


could, but with a ſtrit command, that they ſhould not plunder. ! 


The execution was ſo well followed, each captain deftroying his 
ſhare, ſome twelve, ſome fifteen merchantmen, that, of the 
whole fleet, there efcaped not above eight or nine ſhips, one of 


which was a Guineaman of twenty-four guns, and three ſmall | 


privateers : theſe fhips, being driven up into a narrower corner 
of the ſtream, ferved to protect four or five merchantmen that 


were a-head of them, where it was not poſſible for our boats to 


come at them, though even theſe few were much damaged“. 


The next day, being the tenth, it was found more expedient | 
to land on the iſland of Schelling than upon that of Ulie, which 


| This account agrees very well with 3 is {aid on the ſame ſubject by the 


Duteh writers, who ſpeak with horror of this action, the town being inhabited by 


Mennonites, à ſort of Dutch Quakers, who hold the uſe of arms repugnant '0 
the m principle, and are an houeſt, harmleſs, induſtrious Kind of people. 
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| might be tempted to forget themſelves in order to pillage, he was 
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. was as perfortmed by: Sir Robert Holmes, with eleven companies wn 
his Jong-boats; and he debarked with little or no oppoſition. 
When he came on ſhore, he left one company to ſecure his boat, 
and with the other ten marched three . farther up into the 
country to the capital town called Bandaris, in which there were 


upwards of 1000 very good houſes, where, keeping five compa» | 


nies upon the ſkirts of the town to prevent any ſurprize from the 


enemy, he ſent the other five to ſet fire tothe place: but finding 
them ſomewhat flow in executing that order, and fearing they 


himſelf forced to ſet fire to ſome houſes to the windward, the 
ſooner to diſpatch the work, and haſten his men away, which 

burnt with ſuch violence, that, in half an hour's time, moſt part 
of the town was in a bright flame. This place was reported, by 
thoſe that were found in it, to have been very rich, and ſo it 


appeared by ſome of the ſoldiers pockets; but very few people : 
| were to be ſeen there, having had time to eſcape from the dan- 


ger, except ſome old men and women, who were uſed by the 
Engliſh, after they fell into their more with 4 n "— 


| neſs and humanity w. 


This blow, and that, too, in ; reſpects, 0 affected the 
Dutch, who, according to their own accounts, ſuffered, by 
burning the town and magazines, the loſs of near fix millions of 
guilders; and, if we take the ſhips and their rich cargoes into 
this computation, they confeſs that they were loſers to the 
amount of eleven millions, or 1,100,000 pounds ſterling. We 
need not wonder that this wound cut very deep, and engaged 
the ſtates to uſe their utmoſt diligence in fitting out a new fleet i. 

But, before we come to this expedition, it may not be amiſs 
to introduce a paſſage, which hitherto has not found a place in- 

w The 3 done by burning of the town of Bandaris is ſomewhat leſſened | 
in the detzil given by M. de Neuville in his bift. de Hollande, tome iii. p. 28y. 

a Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i. p. 784. Le Clerc hiſt. des pro- 


vinces unies, tome iii. p. 151, 152. Lettres, memoires du comte d'Eſtrades, ' 


tome iii, p. 360, who ſays the Engliſh burnt 140 merchantmen, two men of war, 
and a village on the coaſt, and that the whole loſs was computed at ſix millions, 
Memoires du comte de Guiche, liv. ii. p. 281. Some writers make the loſs ſu- 
ſtained by the Dutch ſtill more, VIZ. 12,000, 000 guilders, or 1,200,000 pounds 
ſterling. Lediard's naval hiſtory, p. 387. Rapin diminiſhes the loſs, and the 
number cf lkips. | 


our 
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our hiſtory. The deſtroying the Dutch ſhips, and the burn | 


the town of Bandaris, though done by Engliſhmen, was ho Eng: 


| liſh project. One captain Heemſkerk, 'a Dutchman, who fled | 


hither for fear of his being called to an account for miſbehaviout 


under Opdam, was the author of that diſmal ſcene; After the - 
return of the fleet, he was one day at court; and boaſting, in 
the hearing of King Charles II. of the bloody fevenge he had 


taken upon his country, that monarch; with a ſtern countenance; 
bid him withdraw, and never preſume to appear again in his 
preſence. He ſent him, however, a very tonſiderable ſum of 


money for the ſervice, with which he retired to Venice. This 


inſtance of magnanimity in that generous prince has been long 


and highly applauded by the Dutch? z why” my it be uy 


longer unknown to the Engliſh? 

| As ſoon as the fleet was ready, the See was W 
on Michael de Ruyter, Tromp having at that time, in conſe: 
quence of his diſpute with de Ruyter, laid down his commiſſion: 


This navy conſiſted of ſeventy-nine men of war and frigates, and 


twenty-ſeven fire-ſhips?. The firſt deſign they had was to joir 
the French ſquadron, which Louis XIV. had promiſed to fit out 

for their aſſiſtance; in this they were moſt egregiouſly diſap- 
pointed, and after a dangerous navigation, in which they were 
more than once chaced by a ſuperior Engliſh fleet, they were glad 


to return, though fired with indignation at ſuch uſage, which; 


it is ſaid, wrought ſo powerfully on the mind of the gallant de 
Ruyter, as to throw him into a fit of fickneſs 4. 

When the French thought the coaſt was become pretty Ae 

they venturedout withtheir fleet; but Sir Thomas Allen attacking 

them with his ſquadron, boarded the Ruby, a fine ſhip of a thou- 

ſand tons and ſifty-four guns, and carrying her in a ſhort time i it 

: ſo e the French EN that at they ſcarce truſted theit 


© Vie Padmiral de Re partie i. p. 373, 374. 5 Biſusge annales ce 


provinces unies, tome i. p. 985. Le Clerc hiſt. des provinces unies, tome fi 


liv. 14. Neuville hiſt. de Hollande, tome ili. chap. 14. La vie de Ruyter, b. 


419. Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 283: Echard, and other writers, 
4 The Datch writers differ much from the Engliſh in re{pett to theſe particy- 
lars, but their accounts are inconſiſtent with each other, Beſides, if they wel 
luperior at ſea, how came they n-t to Join the French) 1 
er Letters to Sir William Temple, in his works, vol. ii. p. 131. Cennct's bill 
of ** vol. itt. p. 283. Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 400. 
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pary afterwards out of ſight of their own ſhore *. But, in the 
time, to convince the Engliſh that they were determined ; 
enemies, though they did not like fighting, they had recourſe ta 
A ſtratagem z or, to call the thing by its proper name, they ſet 
on ſoot a dirty conſpiracy for ſeizing the iſland of Guernſey. In 
purſuit of this fine ſcheme, they ſent a gentleman, who was go- 
yernor of one af the fortreſſes upon their own coaſts, to nego- 
ciate with major-general Lambert, an old republican, who was 


ce I 
N priſoner in the land. But the general, it ſeems, preferred any 
of government to a French one, and therefore, having made a free 


diſcovery of theſe politicians, they were taken and hanged for 
ſpies*. This, methinks, is ſufficient to ſhew, that both courts | 
were enaugh in earneſt ; which, however, is a fact ſome people 
then, and not a few hiſtorians now, pretend to doubt. 

By che end oſ the year 1666, all parties began to grow weary 
of this war; which was certainly directly, and at the ſame time 
equally appoſite to the welfare both of Britain and Holland, 
and may, therefore, be juſtly referred to the arts of France, 
and the very peculiar ſituation of the grand penſionary of Hol- 
land, M. de Witte; a man not more fortunate in his abilities, 
than unhappy in the application of them. A man who under- 
ſtood the intereſts of his country thoroughly, and, in his own. 


* nature, was certainly inclined to promote them; but having been 
, engaged from his birth in the deſigns of a faction bent to ruin 
J 


the authority, intereſt, and credit of the houſe of Orange, he 
Fame, on account of his royal highneſs's near relation to it, to 
bave an inveteracy againſt the Engliſh court, which grow ſo 
much the more vehement, the leſs cauſe there was for it v. 

He had plunged his country into this war chiefly to r 
his on humour, and to pin himſelf effectually on France; and 
now, when his countrymen were almoſt unanimouſly deſirous 
of Fog the overtures for which were well received, and rea- 


s Lettres, u wemolres du cos 4 Edrades, tome iii. p. 425, 450. Memoires 
| Eu comte de Guiche, liv, ii. p. 2395. t Philips's continuation of Heath's 
chronicle, p. $54. Miſcellanea aulica, p. 407. Echard's hiſt, of England, p. 833. 
See his charaQter in d'Eſtrade's negociations, as well as in Baſnage, and le 
Clere, who is his apologiſt at leaſt, if not his panegyriſt; yet he confeſſes, that 
is ſtateſman had never travelled, and was little verſed in the hiſtory, politics, 
or intereſts of other countries, He was a man d iuflexidle, but aot infallible. 
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dily 3 with in England, he contrived in his own mind 
ſiuch an extraordinary method of making war, as he thought 

would effectually raiſe the reputation of his family; and, at the 
ſame time, cut off the head of a very honeſt gentleman, who, 


at the requeſt and by the conſent of the ſtates, had carried on 


a correſpondence in England for facilitating a peace v. 


The king of Sweden having offered his mediation, it vu 


readily accepted on both fides. On the one hand, the plague, 
the fire of London, and other national misfortunes, particularly 


the reſtleſſneſs of factions, (a miſchief from which we are very 
ſeldom long free), engaged King Charles to be very earneſt a | 


well as ſincere in his deſires of a peace. The Dutch, on the 
other hand, needed it; they were drawn into the war to ſerie 
the purpoſes of their miniſtry, and many arts had been praiſed 
to keep them in it, though it was equally againf their intereſts 
and their inclinations, New, therefore, when France found 
| pacific meaſures expedient, or rather was convinced that carry- 
ing the war on would ſerve only to raiſe the reputation of Eng- 
land, and to obſcure their own, as well as ruin the Dutch; a 
treaty was ſet on foot at Breda, not only at the deſire of the 
ſtates, but by their expreſs appointment both-of time and place, 
in which they were indulged by King Charles, purely to ſhew 


the ſincerity of his reſolution. Whilſt this treaty was thus ne- 


gociating, de Witte was reſolved to put in practice his baſe pro- 
jet; which, though executed with ſucceſs, and eſteemed glo- 
rious for a moment, yet, in the end, proved fatal to his coun- 
try, and more eſpecially ſo to himſelf and his brother, who, to 

ſhew how much it was their own, had Fe. immediate conduct 


and execution of it*. 5 
When 


F.. | The matter is very y fly ſtated in Baſnape' $ avnals, 2 tome 1 P- abr; but 
Mr. de Neuville treats M. Buat, who ſuffered on this occaſion, as a downright 
traitor, though he owns he had formerly ſerved his country with equal integrity 
and courage. Le Clerc hiſt. des provinces unies, tome iii. p. 253. Lettres, 
memoires, &c. du comte d'Eſtrades, tome iii. p. 35t, 339, 365, 449, 45% 
Memoires du comte de Guiche, liv. ii; p. 283. Life of the earl of Clarendon, 

vol. iii. p. 629. Miſcellanea aulica, p. 415. | * Baſnage annales des 


provinces unies, tome i. p. 804, Le Clerc hiſtoire des provinces unies, tome ii. 


liv. 14. Wiequefort. Neuville hiſt. de Hollande, tome iii, p. 294. Lettres, 
memoires du comte d' Eſtrades, tome iii. p. 469, 471, 483, 487. See alſo tom. iu. 


Hing Charles acquainted the Zwedith 1 that he would not treat with 
the 
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hen the penfionary John de Wine vas lt on board the | 
Back fleet, and; in the abſence of the Engliſh navy; had cuir 
bd upon our coaſt, be took an opporidnith of tending Ieveral 
perſors td ſound the mouth of the river Thames, in order to 
diſcover how far it might be prafticable to make any attempt 
therein with large" ſhips 3 and having by this meins found, with 
| what facility the project he had formed might be executed, he 
reſolved to proceed in it, riotwithſtanding the negociatioris for 
peace were then far advanced. He at firſt opened himſelf to 


" the count dEftrades; the French ambaſſador, who communi- 
rated the defign \ ts his court, where it met with the utmoſt ap- 
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he probatiori, and where meaſures were taken for rendering it e. 
U ſeal in its eecution: “. 5 
el To this end it was neceſfary king Charles ſh6uld be perſuaded = 


that there was no necelſity of fitting out a fleet for this year, 
| Bnce that would have rendered the deen of tlie Dutch ſtateſ- 
man not only difficult and dangerous, but abſolutely impraCtica- 
ble :. Wich a view to this; the queen mother (whoſe advices 
| were always fatal to this nation) was perfuaded i to write her ſon 
i letter, wherein ſhe informed him; that his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
Jeſty, arid the ſtates-general; had turned their thoughts _—_y 


| the fates, 1 they ſent a proper perſon to London with propoſitions, made, at 
his requeſt, a ſuitable proviſion for his nephew the prince of Orange, and agreed to 
2 proper regulation of the trade to the Indies; that be expected damages for the great 
loſſes ſuffered by the war an acknowledgment. for the herring fiſhing on bis 
coaſts, the nets being dragged on his ſthorez that he demanded no*towns for 
eantion, but infiſted on the guaranty of the emperor and other princes, See allo 
memoires du comte de Quiche, liv. ii. and iii. Philips's continuation of Heath's 
chronicle, p p. 560. Lord Arlington letters, p. 213, 215, 221. Biſhop Parker's 
hiſtory of his own time, p. 123. Le. Clerc hift, des province#unies, tome 
li, liv, 14. p. 193, 194. Sectete reſo). van Haer Hoog. Mog Saterdagh, 19 Mar 
til; p. 52.2, Valkenier's Verwerd Europa, p. 73. La Vie de Ruyter, 449, 454- 
Neuville biſt, de Hollande, tome iti, p. 296. | Memoires du comte de Guiche, liv. 
i, p. 309. Columna roſtrata, p. 191. n 
ä 2 Count CEftrades, who was the great confidante of the 3 and to da 
the beſt Dutch writers allow be imparted many ſecrets of their ſtate, very improper 
br any foreigner, and much more a French miniſter, to be acquainted with, tells 
king his maſter plainly, that de Witte hated the peace; 1. Becauſe it would 
ws him leſs neceſſary, and ſo lefſen his authority; 2. Becauſe it would be favour. 
adle to the intereſts of the houſe of Orange; 3. Becauſe he had (though with no ill 
intention) done many thiags contrary to the conſtitution, for which, in a time of 
peace, he might be yery eaſily called to an account, 


Vor. II. | 5 towards 
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5 dd peace; and that it might have ill effects, if his majeſty, | 
by fitting out a great fleet, ſhould alarm them on their own 


coaſts, 28 in the preceding year. This advice, ſupported by the 
intrigues of the earl of St. Albans, and agreeing with the king: 


_ temper and circumſtances, whoſe miniſters deceived, whoſe mi- 
ſtreſſes beggared, and whoſe courtiers plundered him, againſt 


whoſe meaſures a party was formed, many of whom, norwith- 
ſtanding their vehement profeſſions of patriotiſm, in reality meant 
little more than places and preferments, we need not wonder he 
fell ſo readily into it; for meanly covetous, and ſquandering 
needy princes, are alike liable to the greateſt foible in govern. 
ing; the preferring preſent gain to any future proſpect what- 
ever. Notwithſtanding, therefore, his naval magazines were 
never better provided, king Charles, by a ſtrange fatality, or- 
dered only two ſmall ER for the ſurnmer ſervice, i 
26697. Te 

Things being OY in a ed the laſt en was taben 
in Holland for the immediate execution of penſionary de Witten 
project; and this reſolution was ſigned by the French miniſter, 
as well as by the deputies of the ſtates. His moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty had promiſed that a ſquadron of his ſhips, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Beaufort, ſhould aſſiſt therein. However, 
that the iſſue of the thing might irritate the Engliſh againſt the 
Dutch only, the French, as uſual, waved the performance of 
their promiſe; when the matter, however, was ſo far advanced, 
that the Dutch found it impoſſible for them to go back. Yet 


the Engliſh miniſters were treating all this time at Breda, 


where, from the beginning, there was a fair PIGS of ſpee⸗ 
dily Wen a Pee bo 5 
e 


2 Philips's continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 560. Skinner's continuation 
of Bates, p. 97, 98. Coke's detection, vol, ii. p. co, Burchet's naval hiftory, 5. 
297. Miſcellanea auliea, p. 394, 395+ Lord Arlington's letters, vol. i. p. rob, 117 
131, 139, 145, Kennet's hiftory of England, vol, ili. p. 257. Echard, p. bh, 
Memotres d'Efrades, tome iti, p. 393, 483, 521. 

d In this the hiſtorians of both nations agree. One would wonder how, aftet 
duly confidering thid fact, any writer can aſſert, (as Dutch hiftorians do), that 


de Witte's expedition was neceſſary to the making of the peace, King Charl# | 
had yielded to a treaty at the requeſt of the Dutcb ; he had left the manner of ne 


gociating it to them; he had diſarthed his viftorious fleet. What ſigns, beyond 


Wen could he ſhew of — to pence? but it was _— calculated to ” 
| | | fra 
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be pretence made uſe of by John de Witte, "mM our 
a fleet in the ſpring, was the miſchief which had been done to 
their navigation by the privateers from Scotland. In order to 
check theſe, admiral Van Ghendt was ſent with a conſiderable 


feet into the Frith, with orders to burn the coaſts, and recover 


uch ſhips as were in thoſe ports. He appeared before Leith 
on the 1 of May, and might, if he had thought fit, have done 
a great deal of miſchief; but he contented himſelf with cannon- 
ading Burntiſland to very little purpoſe. ' When the Engliſh 
court received the news of this proceeding, it confirmed them 
| in their opinion, that there would be no fighting that year, and 
that this expedition was purely to. quiet the. minds of the peo- 
ple enough diſturbed by their late loſſes. This ſhews the great 
folly of truſting an enemy, and ought to be a warning to all 
Britiſh ſtateſmen for the future. If the king at this time had 
pawned the jewels of the crown, or the crown itſelf, (as ſome 
of his predeceſſors did), to pay his ſeamen, and put a ſtrong 
fleet to ſea, he had turned the tables, made a good Penne, _ 
| paſſed the remainder of his reign in quiet. 

Baut penſionary de Witte, in the mean time, had baſtily m man- 
ned out a large fleet, under the command of de Ruyter, on 
board which he intended to have gone in perſon ; but the French 


W proteſted againſt this ſtep, and therefore he was at laſt content 


to ſend Cornelius de Witte, his brother. Care had been taken 
to provide ſome of the old republican officers to command the 

troops which were to make a deſcent ; and theſe alſo eaſily pro- 
cured pilots to conduct the Dutch into our rivers and ports. 

So wild a thing. is faction, which, though always covered with 
fair pretences of love for the public, will yet lead ſuch as are 
deluded thereby to the moſt flagitious actions, and fuch as viſi- 


bly tend'to deſtroy, what, by their own PI "wy ſhould 
moſt r * 


irate the very ends of by leaving a * th 
ee — y "g n he mind of both nations; 


©Philips' $ continuation of Heath's chronicle, p, 366. Lord Arlington $ letters, 
vol. i. p. 167. Annals of the univerſe, P. 157. Ludlow's memoirs, vo). iii, - 


197. Baſnage annales des provioces unies, tome i. p. Bog, Le Cleic hiſt. des 


provinces unies, tome iii. liv. 14. p. 194. Neuville biſt, de Hollande, tome iii. 
abap. 17. Memoires du comte de Guiche, lv. iii, v | 
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The fleet being ready, ſailed oxer to theEngliſh REY where 


it was joined by Van Ghendt, and conſiſted then of ſeventy men 
of war, beſides. fire-ſhips, On the ſeyenth of June they attack- 
ed Sheerneſs, which was at that time unfiniſhe(, and in no ſtate 
of defence. Here they found fifteen iron. guns, and a conſider. 


15 able quantity of naval ſtores. Though the court had ſcarce any 


8 warning of this attempt, yet the duke of Albemarle, Sir Edward 


Spragge, and other great officers, bad made all imaginable pro. | 


viſion for the defence of the river get by Gaking ſhips in 


the paſſage; throwing a chain acroſs it, and placing three large 
_ veſſels, which had been taken from the Dutch i in this war, be 


hind the chain. The Dutch had the advantage of a ftrong 


eaſterly wind, which encouraged them to endeavour burning 
gur ſhips at Chatham, in in ſpite of all theſe precautions ſo 
well and wiſely taken to preſerve them. It was on the twelfth 
they executed this deſign; which at laſt, however, had miſcar. 
ried, if one captain Brakel, who was a priſoner on bpard thei 
fleet for ſome miſdemeanor, had not offered (to wipe out the 
memory of his former miſtake) to undertake Tao the chain, 
; which he galant! performed d. Hu 
He alſo with great bravery boarded Ty ack: one of: %s Eng- 
ſh frigates which guarded the paſſage, ſoon after the Matthias, 


the Unity, and the Charles the Fifth, being the ſhips which, , 


'we before obſerved, "had been taken from the Dutch, were ſet 
on fire. The next day, the advantage of wind and tide conti · 
nuing, they advanced with fix men of war and five fire- ſhips 
as high as Upnore-caſtle, but were ſo warmly received. by major 
Scott, who commanded therein, and Sir Edward Spragge, from 
the oppoſite ſhore gave them ſo much diſturbance, that they 
were quickly obliged to return ©. ©, However, as they came back, 


they burnt the Royal Oak, a very fine ſhip, and in her captain | 


Douglas, whoſe behaviour ought to perpetuate bis memory 


d I take theſe TY from the ſeveral accounts in their biftorians and our own, bur 
articularly from the relations, laid before the houſe of commons, of this whole 
air, of which I ſhall have occaſzon to ſpeak hereafter, 
* © Parker's hiſtory of his own times, p. 124; Coke's detection, n p. 50. 


Gumble's life of general Monk, p. 448. Lord Arlington's letters, vol. ii. p. 225 


Memoirs of John Sheffield, duke of Buckinghatnſhice, i in bis 8 vol. ii. p. 7» 
$'n' e letters of Roger, car] of Orre ery, p. 229. ” 
\ £ 
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He bad received orders to defend his ſhip, 
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which be did wich 6 
the utmoſt reſo ation z but having none to retire, he choſe ta 
be hurnt with her, rather thay live to be reproached with ha- 
ying deſerted his command f. On the fourteenth they carried 
off the hull ofthe Rayal Charles, notwithſtanding all the Eng · 
liſh could do to Prevent it z which was what they bad princi. 
y at heart. In their return, two Dutch men of war ran Ws 
in the Medway, and were burnt, which, with eight fire- 
ſhips conſumed in the action, and one hundred and fifty men 
killed, is all the loſs acknowledged by the Dutch writers; though 
it is not improdable that they really ſuffered much more . 


W Van Nes with part of his fleet in the mouch of the 
Thames, and ſailed with the reſt to Portſmouth, in very ſanguine 

hopes of burning the ſhips, there, Failing in this deſign, he failed 
veſtward to Torbay, where he was likewiſe repulſed b. Then he 
returned beckcagule; to the mouth of the Thames, and with 
twenty-five. fail came as high as the Hope, where our ſquadron. | 
lay, under the eammand of Sir Edward Spragge, This conſiſted 
of eighteen fail z yet, the admiral not being on board when the 
enemy began the attack, we { ſuffered at firſt from their fize-ſhips ; 
but Sir Edward repairing with great diligence to his command, 
and being joined by Sip Joſeph ] Jordan with a few ſmall ſhips, 
quickly forced the Duteh taretire, The like ſucceſsattended their 
atack on Land: guard fort, which was performed hy ſixteen hun- 
ded man, cammanded by colonel Doleman, à republican, un- 
er the + Hor of chair aer = bus governey Darrel, an old 


1 «i could have hn glad” (fays the i Iogenious Sir William Temple 3 in lis ler- | 
ter to lord Liſle, in his works, vol, ii. p. 40.) © to have ſeen Mr. Cowley. 
© before he died, celebrate captain Douglas's death, who ſtood and burat in one of 
our ſhips at Chatham, when bis ſoldiers left him, becauſe i it mould neyer be fad 
® a Douclas quitted his poſt without order, Whether it be wiſe in men to do 


| * ſuch actzons or no, I am ſure it is ſo in 37 4 T8 to honour them,” 


5 Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 267 See the duke of 1 
hartative of this buſineſs, which he preſented to the houſe of commons ia the en- 
ſaing leflions, i in Echard's hiſtory of England, book i. ch. 2. p. 839. | Baſnage an - 
nales des provinces unies, tome i. p. $04. Levens der Zechelden tweede deel, p. 
248, Le Clerc, tome iii. Ncuville, and other Dutch hiſtorians, 

* > Philips 5 continuation of Heath's chroniolo p. 562, ; 


| De Ruyter, highly pleaſed with what he had performed, le: 
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i cavalier, beat them off with great los, On the twenty- third, 


Van Nes ſailed again up the river as far as the Hope, where be 


engaged Sir Edward Spragge, who had with him five frigates, 


and ſeventeen fire-ſhips*. This proved a very ſharp action, at 
leaſt between the fire-ſhips, of which the Dutch writers wg | 


ſelves confeſs they ſpent eleven to our eight. |, 


The next day the Engliſh attacked the Dutch 3 in / their ej 


and, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority, forced them to retire, 
and to burn the only fire-ſhip they had left to prevent her being 
taken. On the twenty fifth they bore out of the river, with all 

the ſail they could make, followed at a diſtance by Sir Ed ward 


Spragge, and his remaining fire-ſhips. On the twenty-ſixth, in 


the mouth of the river, they were met by another Engliſh ſqua · 
dron from Harwich, conſiſting of five men of war, and four. 
teen fire-ſhips. They boldly attacked the Dutch, and grappled 
the vice-admiral of Zealand, and another large ſhip; but were 


not able to fire them, though they frighted a hundred of their 


men into the ſea, The rear-admijral of Zealand was forced on 
more, and ſo much nr re ig as to be * to return 
home. 
The Dutch fleets, notwithſtandi ing theſe i, and 
though it was now very evident that no impreſſion could be 
made, as had been expected, on the Engliſh coaſts, continued 
ſtill hovering about, even after they were informed that the 
peace was actually ſigned, and ratifications exchanged at Breda. 


Our writers are pretty much at a loſs to account for this con- 


duct; but a Dutch hiſtorian has told us very plainly, that Cor- 
nelius de Witte ordered all our ports, on that fide, to be ſound- 
ed, and took incredible pains to be informed of the ſtrength of 
our maritime forts, and the proviſion made for protecting the 

mouths of our rivers ; which ſhewed plainly, that . this 


i They made various 8 upon the coaſts of Ex, but i ie ſeems with no great 


| ſucceſs, other than getting a little freſh , . as our Writers aſſert, as 
many men as they ſtole theep, 


x Echard's hiſtory of England, p. ao. Burcher' g naval hiſtory, r P» 40. Brandt 


Leeven van de Ruyter, fol. 563. | 

| Befides the authors betore mentioned, the reader may conſult Ludlow' s me- 
moirs, in order to be convinced, that the Dutch, and particularly the de Wittes, 
had our deſtruction more at heart than their own ſafety, and that this Chatham ex- 
pedition was chiefly contrived, directed, and executed by our own fugitives, 
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ws the iſ it was not defigned to be the laſt viſit * they paid 
us. 

. Theſe were iel rery W eee eee Pa he 
added to them at his return a ſtrange act of indignity towards 
the king and the Engliſh nation, by repreſenting himſelf in tri- 
umph, and them at his feet, in a pompous picture, which he 
cauſed to be hung up in a public ediſice, to heighten the inſult 
to the laſt degree. But before we ſpeak of the peace, and of 
what followed thereupon in Holland, it will be requiſite to give 
ſome account of ſuch actions i in the war as baye not 5 been 
mentioned s. 

While the AO Dutch float. was abit penn in 5 dur 
coaſts, Sir Jeremiah Smith was ſent with a ſmall ſquadron 
northwards; with which, and the aſſiſtance of a numerous fleet 
of privateers, already abroad for their own profit, the Dutch 
commerce to the Baltic was in amanner ruined, and multitudes 
of rich prizes were daily brought into Engliſh ports. Thus it 
may be truly ſaid, that the nations at this time changed charac- 
ters. The Dutch preferred the inſult at Chatham, which, all 
things conſidered, was of little or no conſequence to them, to 
the preſervation of their trade; and the Engliſh endeavoured to 
make themſelves amends for this unexpected loſs of a few men 
of war, by taking numbers of merchant - men. Such are the 
effects which private paſſions produce in public affairs ! The in 
dolence and credulity of king Charles expoſed his ſubjects and 
himſelf to this ſtain on their reputation, and the fury and ſelf- 
intereſt of the de Witte faction, betrayed (for the ſake of fur- 
thering thiew own A the trade of ther as at pre- 


12 m ſi annales des provinces une, tome i. p. 80). W ba adds they malt | 
ed f.r, and would have taken our Barbadoes fleet, if they had met it, with a view of | 
creating a freſh breach, or at leaſt availing 1 themſelves of their preſent ſuperiority, 


and the king's unlucky ſituation. 


2 Theſe acts of indignity and contempt were not only galling to the king, and ſuch 
of his ſubjects as were truly loyal, but they were alſo ſuch marks of rivetted hate, 
and implacable prejudice, as diſpoſed that prince more than any thing to receive ilt 


impreffions from France; and therefore, bow wrong ſoever his ſubſequent behas _. 


Yiour might be, nn, conſidered), yet the Dutch had apparently themſelves 
to blame. Rd, 


. | 
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den, and in future odge t cen. hazard. But lt wa in 
turn from men te things 


The Engliſh, in the Wen Indies, tock the ifland of gt. ku 
ſtacie, Salia, St. Martin, Bonaira, the ifland of Tobago, and 

other places from the Dutch. On the contrary, the Dutch? 
under the conduct of commodore Krynſen, made themſelves | 


maſters of Surinam; and the French, aſſiſted by the Datch, al- 
moſt deprived the Engliſh of their half of the iſland of St. 
Chriſtopher's, after ſeveral obſtinate diſputes, and the death of 


| their commander les Salles. Six frigates, and ſome other ſmall 


veſſels from Barbadoes, ſailing from thence to repair this loſs; 
were ſo ill treated by a violent ſtorm, that they were put out of 
a condition to execute their deſign, and two or three of the 
moſt diſabled ſhips fell into the hands of the enemy; though, 
before their misfortune, they had burnt two Dutch ſhips richly 
laden, in the harbour of Los Santos. Some authors ſay, this 
little fleet was commanded by the lord Willoughby, and that 
himſelf was loſt in the hurricane. The Engliſh were more ſuc- 
_ ceſsful in the neighbourhood of Surinam; where they deſtroyed 
the Dutch colony, took a fort belonging to rhe French, and af- 
= terwards made themſelves mafters of many rich prizes, at the 
expence of that nation . 

The Dutch admiral Evertz, in 1 conjunction with commedo#d 
Krynſen, recovered the ifland of Tobago, and did a great deal 
of miſchief upon the coaſt of Virginia. In March 1667, Sir 
John Harman was ſent with a ſquadron of twelve men of wat 
to redreſs theſe miſchiefs. He performed all that he was ſent 


for, and effectually cleared the ſeas both of French and Dutch | 
rovers; yet he had not been long there before he found himſelf 


Puſhed by a ſuperior force. The Dutch commodore Krynſeti 
| having embarked on board his ſquadron thirteen hundred land 
8 ſalled to Martinico, where he joined monſieur de la 


by Phitie' continuation of Heath" $ chroaicle; 5. 564. Lord Arlingtsn'' s let- 
ters, vol. i. p. 174, vol. il. p. 328, 231. ag chronological hiſtorian, vol. i. 
p- 218, 220. | Þ Philips's continuation of Heath” s chronicle, p. 548, 557 
Coke's detection, vol. it. p. 49. Annals of the univerſe, p. 120, 141, 154. Kea 
net; vol, iii, Echard's biſtory of England, p. $ 38. Columna roftrata, p. 13g. But- 
chet's naval e 404. Bainage annales des provinces unics; tome i. p. 808, 
| bog: 1 
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Eoglih ſquadron upon the coaſt of St, Chriſtopher's, _ -. 1 


Engliſh, notwithſtanding the ſuperior force of the enemy, ob- 
tained a complete victory. The Dutch hiſtorians ſay; that had 
it not been for the courage and conduct of the officers of their 

fleet, the French admiral had been taken; and, on the other: 
hand, it is certain that thoſe officers were ſo ill ſatisfied with'the- 


| behaviour of the French, that they quitted them upon their re- 


turn to St. Chriſtopher's. The Engliſh admiral with his fleet 


the French to ſink, all the reſt of the ſhips that eſs bore, 128 
cept two, and this with the loſs only of eighey men d. * 

In the firſt of theſe engagements, our writers have Ace 
that the admiral, Sir John Harman, was exceedingly ill of the 


gout, ſo as not to be able to ſtir. On the firſt firing, however, | 


he ſtarted up, and went upon decks gave his orders throughout 


the engagement, in which he acted with all the alacrity imagin- 


able, and when it was over became as lame as he was before. 
By theſe victories he became maſter in thoſe ſeas, and took from 


the Dutch their plantation at Surinam; but, however, it was 
| reſtored by the treaty, as not taken within the time e by 5 


that treaty for the concluſion of hoſtilities * | 
There were three diſtin& treaties of peace Canes at „ Ben a 
with the Dutch, the French, and the Danes, by the Engliſh 
miniſters, who were Lord Holles and Mr. Coventry ; which 
vere ratified on the twenty-fourth of Auguſt, 1667. The terma | 
upon which this peace was made, were ſafe and honourable, at 
leaſt, though not ſo glorious and beneficial as might have been 


expected after ſuch a.war. By it the honour of the flag way f 5 


ſecured, and ag __— of e to prevent further diſputes, 7 


47 \Philips's tal of Heath's PROT, p. 564. Andie of * EP 
p. 159, Lord Arlington' $ letters, vol. i. Pointer's chronological hiſtorian, vol. i, 
p. 218, .  F Coke's ds; vol. li. p. 50. Columna roſtrata, p. 191. 
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ITE who. commanded all the forces of the French king in | | Ml 
thoſe parts. Their fleet, after this junction, confiſted of two 
and twenty fail of tout ſhips, with which they went to ſeek che . 


On the 10th of May, 1667, an engagement enſued, hh. 4 . 
laſted, with great vigour, for above three hours, in which the 8 


ame ſoon after thither, burnt the French admiral, and fix or 
ſeven ſhips in the harbour, and either ſunk himſelf,-or obliged 
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yas yielded to the Dutch. In the Weſt Indies we kept all tha 
we had taken, except Surinam, and the French were obliged to 


reſtore what they had taken i in thoſe parts from us. 


Here it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the loſs of de 


and, in conſequence of that, the ſpice-trade, was not ſo much 


owing to this treaty as to the conduCt of Cromwell, to whom i it 


was yielded, when, after turning « out bis maſters, be made peace 
with the Dutch. In obtaining i it, he conſulted his honour, and 
Ly ſeemed to have the intereſt of the nation at heart. But, know. 


ing of bow great conſequence it was to the Dutch, be conſent- 
ed that, paying him an annual penſion, they ſhould. keep i it, fa- 


72 crificing manifeſtly thereby the public intereſt to his own. The 
inland being thus out of our poſſeſſion, and being of greater 
conſequence t than ever to the Dutch, they W not at the time 
of this treaty depart from their pretenfions. 


It is-certain that the king made this peace mack dw his 


will, and without obtaining what he ſought and expetted from 
the war. The motives which induced him thereto were chiefly 


theſe. Firſt, diſorders i in his domeſtic affairs, which diſquicted 


him with great reaſon. | He found there was a ſtrong ſpirit ob 


diſaffection amongſt his ſubjets, which produced the late misfor- 
tune at Chatham and, in caſe the war had continued, would 
bave probably had {till worſe effects. And, ſecondly, the French 


king's deſign was become apparent; ; and his claim to the great- 
 eft part of the Spaniſh Netherlands openly avowed. If, there- 


fore, the quarrel between Great Britain and Holland had ſub- 
fiſted any longer, the balance of power on the continent muſt 
have been immediately and irretrievably 1 loſt', Such were the 


9 Corps univerſal diplomatique de droit des gens, ws vii, part i. p. A 
Memoires du comte d'Eſtrades, tome iv. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, 
tome i. Le Clere hiſt. des provinces unies, tome iii. liv. 14. Lord Arlington's 
letters, vol. i. p. 146. See the lord ambaſſador Coventry' $ letter to Sir Willi-m 
Temple, dated Breda, Auguſt 4, N. 8. 1667, in bis works, vol, it, p. 133. Mi 
cellanes aulica, p. 440. 

t What I aſſert above, the eds will find confirmed by two unexceptionable 
and irrefragable witneſſes, whoſe knowledge cannot be doubted, or eredit queſ- 


tioned. As to the diſpoſition of the people to fet up a republic again here, and 


the offers of Holland ind France on that head, Ludlow i is full in his memoirs, 
vol. iii. p. 184, 6. As to the king 5 judgment on the ſtate of affairs, Sir William 
Temple gives a candid and copious account in his e, in which alſo he con · 
curs with the king i in his opinion, 
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Fituation of things at home and abroad at that juncture, will 
n Ow n eee Ne w been 


We ſucceeded beter in our Ache this, year in biker 
The worthy and wiſe earl of Sandwich, concluded, on 


the thirteenth of May, a treaty with Spain, whereby all (uu 
differences were ſettled, the friend ſhip between the two crowns 


renewed and ſtrengthened , and our commerce much extended u. 


Boon after thisz his lordſhip went to Liſbon, and there, by his 


mediation, a peace was made between the crowns of Spain and 


Portugal, by which the latter came to be owned by the former 
| as an independent kingdom, and an end was put to a war which 


had already weakened each of the nations greatly, and might, 
if longer purſued, have been fatal to both v. Towards the cloſe | 


of this year, his majeſty ſent Sir Willlam Temple into Holland, 


in order to enter into a ſtricter correſpondence with the ſtates, 
and to concert with them the means of preſerving Flanders from 


falling into the hands of the French. The Dutch in general, 


and even the penſionary de Witte himſelf, now faw * 1 


had been dupes to France in this war. EY: 
This ſhews that his majeſty, for the e laid aſide bis 


reſentments for What had been done againſt him perſonally by 
the Dutch; and this for the fake of giving a check to the top 
great power of France. In conſequence of Sir William's nego- 
ciation, was concluded the famous triple alliance between Eng- 
land, Sweden, and Holland the moſt glorious ſtep taken in 
this reign, and Which ſteadily purſued, would have cruſhed at 


the beginning that ambitious prince, whoſe projects never ceaſed 


diſturbing his neighbours, till after being humbled by the arms 
of Britain, in a ſucceeding reign, he came to know himſelf, and 


5 i Led As $ letters, vol. ii. p. 224. see Sir William Temple s letter 


to the lord · amb zdor Coventey, dated May 21, N. S. 1667, in his works, vol. ii. 


b. 33. See alſo, p. 3123. » Lord Arlington's letters, vol. ii. p. 236. SE 
William Temple's works, vol, ii, Memoires d' Ablancourt, p. s. Cape 


vaiverſal Eplomatique, toms vii. pert i, p. 70.7 
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deplore them on his death-bed :. Bur, to return to our man 


immediate buſineſs. 


The Dutch war be . Sir Thomas A 
len with a ſtout ſquadron into the Mediterranean, to repreſs the 


_ Inſults of the Algerines, who, taking advantage of our diffe- 
rences, had diſturbed both the Engliſh commerce and the Dutch. 


The latter ſent admiral Van Ghendt with a ſquadron to ſecure 


their trade; and he, having engaged fix corſairs, forted them 


to fly to their own coaſts, where probably they would hare 


eſcaped, if commodore Beach with four Engliſh frigates, hal 
not fallen upon them, and, after a cloſe chace, obliged them to 
run a-ground. In this ſituation they were attacked by the Eng | 
liſh and Dutch in their boats, and, being abandoned by their 
reſpective crews, were all taken, and a great number of Chrif- ' 


tian ſlaves of different nations releaſed. The Engliſh commo- 

dore preſented fixteen Dutch ſlaves to admiral Van Ghendr, and 
received from him twenty Engliſh by way of exchange; but the 
Algerine ſhips being leaky, were burnt. The ſame year ſome of 
our frigates attacked ſeven of the enemy's beſt ſhips near Cape 
Gaeta. The admiral and vice-admiral of the Algerines carried 
- fiſty-fix guns each; their rear-admiral, the biggeſt ſhip in the 
fquadron, carried ſixty, and the leaſt forty. Yet, after a ſharp 
engagement, the vice-admiral was ſunk, and the reſt forced to 
| retire, moſt of them miſerably diſabled 7. At the cloſe of the 


year 1669, captain Kempthorne, (afterwards Sir John), in the 


Mary Roſe, a ſmall frigate, engaged ſeven Algerine men of war, 
and, after a very warm action, forced them to ſheer off, being 
in no condition to continue the fight any longer; of which we 
have a particular account *, 


It is ſomewhat extraordinary, that, conſidering the Dutch, 38 


well as we, were concerned in attacking theſe Prizes, we have | 


xX Fir William Temple's works, vol. ii. p. 45—81. Lord Arlington $ letters, 
vol. i. p. 198. See the duke of Buckingham's character of the earl of Arlingtoo 
in his works, vol. ii. p. 87. Corps diplomatique, tom. vii, part i. p. 68. Le 
ſiecle de Louis XIV. par M. Voltaire, tome ii. p. 94, 9. „ Philips's con- 
tinuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 569, 578. Annals of the univerſe, p- 188, 
239. Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 295. Echard's hiſtory of England, 
p. 857. 2 This account, together with a print repreſenting the whole 


action, en engraved by Hollar, lalr ted by Ogilby in his deſcription of Africa, 
P. 218. 
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no better account of the war that was carried on againſt them, a7 


or of the force they then had, but what we are leſt to collect . 


2s we can, from the ſcattered accounts of particular engagements 


with them. The only liſt I have ſeen, is of the ſtate of their 


navy in 1668, and then it conſiſted of twenty-four ſhips great 
and ſmall,” that is, from about fifty to twenty guns: and they ß 
had likewiſe fix new ſhips of force upon the ſtocks. Tet this 
pitiful enemy continued to diſturb, and even to diſtreſs the com- 


merce of both the maritime powers for ſeveral years. 


At laſt, Sir Edward Spragge was ſent in 2670, with a irony 
ſquadron of wen of war and frigates, to put an end to the war: 
He cruized for ſome days before their capital, without receiving 
any ſatisfactory anſwer to his demands. Upon this he failed 


| from thence, with fix frigates and' three fire-ſhips, to make an 


attempt upon a conſiderable number of thoſe corfairs which lay 
in the haven of Bugia. By the way he loft the company of two 
of his fire-ſhips ; yet, not diſcouraged by this accident, he per- 


fiſted in his reſolution. Being come before the place, he broke 


the boom at the entrance of the haven, forced the Algerines a- 
ground, and (notwithſtanding the fire of the caſtle) burnt ſeven 
of their ſhips, which mounted from twenty-four to thirty-four 
guns, together with three prizes: after which he deſtroyed ano- 
ther of their ſhips of war near Teddeller. Theſe and other 


| misfortunes cauſed ſuch a tumult among the Algerines, that they 


murdered their dey, and choſe another, by whom the peace was 
concluded to the ſatisfaction of the Engliſh, on the ninth of 
December in the ſame year; and as they were now ſufficiently 
humbled, and ſaw plainly enough that the continuance of a war 
with England muſt end in their deſtruction, they kept this peace 


better than any they had made in former times db. 


We are now come to the third Dutch war, (more frequently 
called the ſecond, becauſe it was ſo in reſpect to this reign), and 
to account for the e of it will be no eaſy matter. It 

So 0. d Dapper deſeription de pAFrique, p. 160—184. Hiſt 40 royaume 440 
ker, liv. ii. ch. 14. See alſo the title ALGrgns | in the large hiſtorical dict ons y 
in Dutch by Luiſcius. » Philips's continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 81. 
Annals of tlie univerſe, p. 263. Columns roſtrsta, p. 202, 204. Baſnage anne - 
les des provinces unies, tome ii. p."128, 129. Le Clerc bitt. des provinces unies, 
ome ind, liv. Av. Neuville hiſt, de Hollands, tome bi. ch. 21. oh 
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bas EN bene ſhewn; that the laſt treaty of peace was mädt 
by king Charles againſt his will, and on terms to which forcs 


py only made him conſent. We need not wonder; therefore; that 


be ſtill retained a diſlike to the Dutch. Beſides; there had bees 
many other things done, ſufficient to give diſtaſte to any crowned 
| head, For inſtance, their factory at Gambron in Perſia; after 


che peace, burnt the king in effigy, having firſt drefled up the 


image in an old ſecond-hand ſuit, to expreſs the diſtreſs in which 
they knew him in his exile ; for this, as the king thought it be. 
| neath him to demand, ſo the ſtates- general looked mo" them. 
| ſelves as above giving him any ſatisfaction:s. 

They likewiſe ſuffered ſome medals to be ſtruck, in which 
their vanity was very apparent. Amongſt others, becauſe the 
triple alliance had given a check to the power of France, and 
their mediation had been accepted in the treaty of Aix- la- Cha · 
pelle, they were pleaſed to arrogate to themſelves the ſole ho- 
nour of giving peace to Europe, and of being arbiters among 
contending princes 4, Here, however, it muſt be owned, that; 
in making war upon them at this juncture, king Charles acted 

too much under the direction of French counſels. He had 
about him the worſt ſet of miniſters that ever curſed this, orz 


perhaps, any other nation. Men of different faiths, (if bad 


ſtateſtnen have any), and who agreed only in promoting thoſe 


arbitrary acts, which, while they ſeenied to make their maſte? 


great, in reality ruined his, and, if they could have been ſups 
ported, would have exalted their power :. | 


This infamous crew (for however decked with titles by their 


maſter, no Engliſhman will tranſmit their names to poſterity witli 
honour) were then called the CaBar. : and theſe engaged the 


king to liſten 1 to the a Men of his moſt Chriſtian majeltyz 


© This was very W inf ſted on in thoſe days, 8 ts rather, becauſe things 

of a like nature were practiſed by the Dutch in Kuſſia and other places. As td 
the fact before us, we have a long detail of it in voyages de Jean Baptiſte Ta- 
vernier, vol. i. p. 775. It is mentioned by Baſnage, tome i. p. 808. and de 


Neuville, who both own, that it was a baſe and unjuſtifi. ble outrage. Inſtead; 


however, of attributing this to the Dutch nation; we ought in juſtice to refer it 
is the ſpirit of the de Witte miniſtry, which was its true ſource. — A Gerard 
Van Loon hiſtoire metallique des Pays Bas, tome iii. p. 17z 22. e The 


candid and inquiſitive reader; if deſirous of going to the bottom of this, may 


conſult the very ingenious Sir William Coventry's England's appeal frow the 
private cabal at Whitehall to the great council of the nation, London, 1673, a 
| ho, 
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\ 2g he had before deceived him to ſerve the L ch. | 
Ee 
les might not heſitate at this ep, Louis le grand betrayed 
wes eee 
of entering into an offenſiye alliance againſt England; which, 
with other articles for. his private advantage, moſt unhappily . 
termined our monarch to take a ſtep prejudicial to the Proteſtant 
e ation, and dae to the 
balance of power in Europe, F Ia 

By virtue of ſeeret engagements with Pi Dt 
end in the total deſtruction of the republic of Holland. Part of 
her dominions was to be added to thoſe of France, and the reſt: 


to fall to the ſhare of England. In order to have à pretente for: 6 


breaking with them, the captain of the Merlin yacht, with Sir 
William Temple's lady on board, had directions to paſs through 
the Dutch fleet in the channel, and, on their not ſtriking to his 

flag, was commanded ta fire, which he did; yet, this not being 
thought enough, was blamed inſtead of being rewarded for it ; 
and, for not ſufficiently aſſerting the king's right, he was, on his 
arrival in England, committed to the Towers, The pretence, 
however, thus ſecured, the French next undertook: to lull the 
Dutch aſleep, as they had done us, when our ſhips were burnt 
at Chatham; and this, too, they perfprmed, by offering their me- 

diation to accommodate that di ce which they bad procured, 
and upon which the execution of all their ſchemes depended. 
Yet de Witte truſted to this, till, as the dupe of France, and the 
ſcourge of his own pation, he fell a ſacrifice to the fury of an 


enraged people. The war once reſolved on, Sir Robert Holmes, 


who began the former by his repriſals in Guinea, had orders to 


open this too, though un he did that, without anf provious dr. EY 


claration, by attacking the Smyrna fleet. 
This ſquadron of his majeſty's ſhips was . by Sir 
Robert, who hoiſted his flag in the St. Michael, as admiral; the 


f The cabal was a word very lackily choſen, Lace it —_ of the ini 
tal letters of theix titles, which were Clifford, ' Aſhley, Buckingham, Arlington, 


and Lauderdale. As to the juſtice of my aceount of them, the reader may con - 


fult Kennet, Echard, Rapin, Temple, ns; Burnet, and me He of the 
duke of Ormonde, 


Lord Arlington's letters, val. fi. p. 233 Sir William rene watks, 


Vol. 8. p. 249. 
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earl of Oſſory in the Reſolution} as vice-admiral; and Sir Fre. 


_ cheville Holles, as rear-admiral, in the Cambridge. They cruiz. 


ed in the channel on purpoſe to execute this ſcheme, of which, 


| however, the Dutch had ſome notice, and ſent advice · boats to 
direcł their fleet to ſteer northwards. But theſe inſtruftions came 
too late; for they were already ſo far advanced, that it was 


in a council of war it was reſolved to hold om their courſe. On 


the 13th of March five of our frigates fell in with this fleet, 


which conſiſted of about fifty ſail of merchant-ſhips, and an eſ- 


cort of fix men of war. When the Engliſh veſſels came near 
them, they fired in arder to make them Reps ee 
topſails, which they refuſed to do v. 
i Upon this the fight began, which. laſted till night, 20d Was 
renewed. the next morning, when the Dutch fleet was in a man · 
ner ruined; five of their richeſt merehant- men were made prizes, 
their rear-admiral was boarded by captain John Holmes, brother 
to the admiral, and taken, but ſoon after ſunk, and the reſt of 
the men of war were very rudely handled i. The Dutch biſto- 
rians, however, ſet a good face upon the matter, and ſay, that 
their ſeamen behaved very bravely. This is true, but they ſuf- 


| "fered deeply for all that ; and beſides, this vas the beginning of 


hoſtilities, and a neceſſary prelude to the war. So the ſtates 
underſtood it, and immediately diſpatched ———_ en and 
to the French king, to ſue for peace æ. 

In this, as in the former diſpute with the Dutch, ſuch ſhi os 
as had been detained in port were diſmiſſed on both ſides, and, 
in the midſt of a cruel war, the Dutch profeſſed all imaginable 

| eſteem for the Engliſh nation; and, on the other hand, king 
Charles offered his royal protection to ſuch as thought fit to 
2 85 Aur en in its preſent calamitous ſituation, and take 


1 kc Gender Nederlant, 1. del. fol. "If N annales des provinces onies, 
tome ii. p. 193. Coke's detection of the four laſt reigns, part ii. p. 67. Vie de 
Ruyter, part ii. p. 2. where the reader may find the relation of captain T ſſel- 

muyde, who, after the death of commodore Hayes, commanded the Dutch 
fleet. i Philips'scontinvation of Heath's chronicle, p. 582. Kennet's 
hiſtory of England, vol. iti. p. 310. Echard, p. 879, Sir William Temple's 
| works, vol. ii. p. 250. ' _ & Baſnage aunales des provinces unies, tome ii. 


p. 193. Le Clere hiftoire des provinces unies, tome iii. liv, ys p. vg Neuville | 


hiſtoirc de | Hollands, tome iv. p. 20, 21. 
ſhelter 
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bel in bis demiwie ak The wat was folennly Ueclired on 
the 28th of March, 6727 in the cities of London and Weſt⸗ 


minſter®, and great a were taken to impoſe upon the world 
1 grofs and gtoundleſs notion, that it was undertaken at the in- 


. 


* 


- ſtance; or at leaſt with the concurrence of the people in general ; 


whereas they knew their intereſt too well not fo diſcern how 
little this meaſure agreed with it; and therefore, though the 


king hack then's'parliament müch to his mind; yet he found it 


extremely difficult to obtain ſupplies, while the Butch, in the 
mid(t of all ther miſeries, went on receiving fxty millions of 
their money (which is berween Gve and 6k millions of ours) an- 
mally from their ſubjects. So great difference thete is between 
taxes levied by authority, and FA Sr Chak pd 10 e 
the common wealths. 

The French king, chat he might Cohan to be his weaty 
with the Engliſh better than that which in the former war he 


made with the Duteh, ſent the count d'Eſtrees, vice-admiral-of 
| France, with a large ſquadron, to join the Engliſh fleet. He 


xrived at St. Helen' son the 3d of May q aud ĩmmediately after- 
wards the king went down to Portſmouth, and, to ſhew his 
confidence in his new ally, went on board the ſhip of the French 
admiral, where he remained ſome hours. Our fleet in a ſhort 
ime ſailed to the Downs, the duke of Vork; as bigh-admiral, 


| __ the wut and the earl Ne Sa the blue. Soon a 


* Philip's de of Heath" 6 re p. Kae "Stn 3 1 
yol, in. p. 41. As order of privy council, giving orders to the commiſſioners | 
of prizes to releaſe all Dutch ſhips, goods, and merchandizes, ſeized in any. of 
his majeſty s ports before the declaration of the war, or which voluntarily came 
in thither, together with all perſons belooging to the ſame, and giving free leave 
10 all merchants or others to depart the kingdom, if they think fit, with - 


| out any Joowwheance or moleſtation, dated Whitehall, May 1 5. 1672, fol. Baſ- 
wage, t tome li, Le Clere hiſtoire des provinces unies, tome iii. liv. 15. Neuville. 


tote iy. ch, 4. Sce alſo his majeſty's gracious declaration' for the encouraging 
the. ſubjects of the united provinees of the Low Countries to tranſport themſelves 
vich their eſtates, and to ſettle in this his majeſty's kingdom of England. Given 
at Whitehall, the 22th of june, 1672, fol. m His majeſty king Charles the- 
erond $ declaration againſt the ſtates · general of the united provinces of the Low 
Countries ; publiſhed by the advice of his privy council, 1672, fol, Lord Ar- 
lington” $ letters, vol. ii. p. 362. 5 * Columna roſtrata, p. 415. Baſnage 
annales des provinces unies, tome ii, p. 1 94. Le Clere hiſtoire des provinces 


unies, tome "ii. liv. 13. Neuville biſtcire de Hollande, tome bw, ch. 4. and other 
Doich hiſtorians, 
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Wr ſquadron joined them, their admiral bearing the white 


flag; and then the fleet conſiſted of one hundred and one fail of 


men of war, beſides fire-ſhips and tenders. Of theſe the Engliſh | 
had ſixty-five ſhips of war, and on board them four. thouſand | 


ninety- two pieces of cannon, and twenty - three thouſand five 


hundred and thirty men. The French ſquadron,confiſted of 


- thirty-fix ſail, on board of which were one thouſand nine hun- 
dred twenty-ſix _ of cannon, and about eleven 98 


. „ 


5 ee fleet, confilting at es, front © men of; war, 9 


fifty - four fire-ſhips, and twenty-three yachts. On the gth of 

May they were ſeen off Dover, and the 13th of the ſame month 

2 Dutch ſquadron chaced the Glouceſter, ang ſome other ſhips, 
under the cannon of Sheerneſs o. 

Ĩhe Engliſh fleet were at anchor in Solebay, on \ the twenty- 


eighth of May, when the Dutch fell in with them, and, if they | 


had not ſpent too much time in council, had certainly ſurpriſed 
them. As it was, many of the Engliſh captains were forced to 
cut their cables, in order to get time enough into the line of 
battle. The engagement began between ſeven, and eight in the 
morning, when de Ruyter attacked the red ſquadron in the cen- 
ter, and engaged the admiral, on board of which was bis royal 
highneſs the duke of Vork, for two hours, forcing his bighneſs it 
laſt to remove to another ſhip. The Dutch captain, Van Brakel, 


attacked the earl of Sandwich in the Royal James; and while 


they were engaged, almoſt all the ſquadron of Van Gbent fel 
upon the earls ſhips. His lordſhip behaved with amazing intre- 


pidity, killed admiral Van Ghent himſelf, ſunk three fire-ſhips 
and a man of war, that would have laid him on board; but 


then baving loſt all his officers, and two thirds of his men, his 


battered ſhip was grappled, and ſet on fire by a fourth fire-ſhip. 
Some of his men eſcaped; yet the earl continued on board til 
the flames ſurrounded him, where he periſhed z but left behind 
him a name armor, and which ever be revered che ſuck 


o Ttis generally believed, and indeed with good reach that count d'Eftres 
dad orders to look on rather than fight; a conduct agreeable | to that which had 
been purſued by the ſame court in the former war, when they pretended to I 


the Dutch ; 2s the reader may pereeive; by dot paring whit is hers ſaid with the 


account detore given, p. 314. | ; 
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= ee the valour of an officer, the capucity'of i  fateſman, 
or the integrity of a patriot v. ee int we 
The desth ef their admiral, #ith il We attack of part 
of the blue ſquadron, coming In, though too late, to the earl 
of Sandwich's 'affiftance;' threw this part of the Dutch Heer, 
which had been commanded by Van Ghent, into very great con- 
fuſion, and forced them to ſtand off. This gave an opportunity 
for the blue ſquadron to join the red, and to affiſt the duke of 
Tork; ; who, deſerted by the French, was in the utmoſtdanger 
of being oppreſſed: by the two ſquadrons of de Ruytet and Ban- 
kert. "Albee this time Cornelius Evertz, vice-admiral of Zea- 


land, Was killed, and de Ruyter and Allemond narrowly eſca- 


ped being burnt by fire-ſhips; but, when the Engliſh thought 


themſelves” ſecure of victory, the ſcattered ſquadron of Van 
Ghent came in to the aſſiſtance of their countrytnetl and again 
rendered doubtful the fortune of the days. 
All this time the French; who compoſed the Bite Werben, 
inſtead of ſeconding the continued efforts of the Engliſh, kept 
as far out of danger as they could, and left our fleet to ſuſtain 
the whole force of the enemy, at a diſadvantage of three to two. 
But, notwithſtanding this vaſt inequality of numbers, the fight 
continued with inexpreſſible obſtinacy till towards the evening, 
when victory declared for the Engliſh. Five or ſix of the ene- 
my's fire-ſhips were ſunk by an Engliſh man of war, and Sir 
Joſeph Jordan, of the blue ſquadron, having the. advantage of 


the wind, pierced the Dutch fleet, and thereby ſpread through 


it the utmoſt confuſion ; while a fire-ſhip clapped their admiral | 
kay pact anole on | board, and it was not bon che nn rage 


'Þ Philip's e Londkidharion of Heath's e p. 594. Parker' $ hiſtory of his 
own time, p. 159. Memoirs of John, duke of Buckinghamſhire, in his works, 
vol. ii. p. 14. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. iii. p. 240. Lord Arlington's letters, 

vol. ii. p. 374. A true relation of the engagement of his Majeſty's fleet, under 
the command of his royal highneſs, with the Dutch fleet, May 28, 1672, in a 
letter from Heory Saville, Eq; on board his royal highnefs, to the earl of Ar- 
lington, principal ſecretary of ſtate, dated from on board the prince, near the 
Middle Ground, ju“e 6, 1672, with a poſtſcript giving an account of the num- , 
per killed and wounded. Pabliſhed by authority, 1672, fol. . Buſhage 
annales des provinces unles, tome ii. p. 207, 208, Le Clere hilt. des provinces, 


tome i li, p. 324. Neuville diſt, de 21 tome iv. 8. 55. La. vie de 2 75 er. \ 
0 ii. 9. * | 
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ty that he eſcaped being burnt or taken. As it grew dark, & 
Ruyter, collecting his fleet in the beſt order he could, fon 
retreating; and, as the moſt authentic of the Dutch hiſtorians 
fa „quitted the place of Gght,. and ſteered northwards! 77M 
As the French king had by this time over run a great partaf 
their country, the ſtates, by t the advice of the grand penſionary 
de Witte, (whoſe, brother Cornelius? had been preſent in thi 
Bgbt, ſeated under a canopy, a8 if he. bad been 2 ſoyerciga 


prince), aſſumed t to themſelves the honour of beating the Eng- 


liſh. However, they were. ſo \ modeſt as to make no "rejoicing 
for this ſuppoſed victory; 3. and the diſtreſs their affa airs were in 
| might well excuſe their departure on this gccaſion from truth. 
Their people were already diſpoſed to deſtroy their goyernors, 
through madneſs, at the fight of the cruelties exerciſed by. the 
French; and if to theſe there had been joined the news of 2 
defeat at ſea, one can ſcarce conceive bow the republic could 
| have been preſerved. | As it was, the populace, inſtead of ap- 
plauding, i inſulted Cornelius de Witte on his return, and framing 
to themſelves an imaginary quarrel between bim and de Ruyter, 
would willingly have killed Him for an offence he never com- 
mitted*. F 7 


The Engliſh, on ah —— md. bad all the ts that coulf 


be deſired of a victory, but very dear: bopght victory. They 
carried off the eee a large Dutch man. of. war; whereas 


4 


r Memoirs of Sir Joby Rereſby, 8 20. Kennet' $ biſtory of England, 
vol. iii. p. 314. bebe hiſtory of England, p · 883. 884. Annals of the uni · 
verſe, p. 280. Baſnage annales des þrovinces _— tome il. p. 209. Leven 
van de Ruyter, p: . e 
oy. There was on this occaſion (ſays the author of the hiſtory of the Dutch 2 
« fine chair of ivory placed on an eſlrade, covered with a moſt. magnificent car 
pet, upon the deck df the ſhip, called the Seven United Provinces, in which fat 
Cornelius de Witte! in a magiſtrate's robe, ſurrounded with an officer and twelye 
| halberdiers i in his own livery, with caps' on their heads, decorated with green 
and blue ribboris. By this pompous appearance he pretended to add to the gran- 
deur of the ſovereighty of the ſtates he repreſented, to have an opportunity of 
ob ſerving the motions of the fleet, and the progreſs of. the battle, to animate 
His men, and to render the dignity of plenipotegtiary at os. qu to that of 
general: at land, both' i in ſplendour and authority. 

{tk Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome ij, p. 207, 210. Le Clerc hiſt. 
des provinces unies, tome iti. p. 322. Neuville kiſtoice de Hollande, tome Iv. 
ap. viii, BY vie © 40 Royer, punt li. N 40, 55: | 
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e NGOY: togk. nog of ours. They kept their poſt, while de 
lupter made the beſt of his way home. All our relations made 
ide vj chory clear, though not of any great conſequence; while 
ge Ryyter himſelf, in his letter to the Rates, did not ſo much 
; claim it, bur rather tacitiy admitted the contrary. Cornelius 
& Witte, indeed, was of another opinion ; but therein bis in- 
zereſt dictated rather. than his Judgment. The only objeQion 
that could. de made. to, our claim was, our not following. * > 
Porch to their own coaſts, and, if we conſider the ſtrange and 
pobecoming bebaviour. of the French! in the battle, this will up: 6 9G, 
fear no objeQion at al. 17 


c 


E f 


2 


— 


. As to the loſs, it waz pretty equal. on both Gdes,. We bad 
, four men of war ſunk or diſabled, but they were ſmall ſhips ; 
> rhereas the Dutch loſt three of the beſt in their fleet; one funk, 
2 angther burnt, and the third taken; a fourth, called the Great 
d Holland, commanded by the brave captain Brakell, Was entirely 


diſabled. , As for the French, notwithſtanding all their caution, | 

they loſt two men of war, and their xcar-admiral M. de la Ra- 

biniere. Of perſons of note, befides the carl of Sandwich, 

there were flain captain Di gby of the Henry, captain Pearce of 

the St. George, captain Waterworth of the Anne, Sir Fretche- 

ville Holles, who commanded the Cambridge, Sir John Fox of 

the Prince, ind captain Hannam of the Triumph. Of our'vo- 

lunteers, there fell the lord Maidſtone, Mr. Montague, Sir Phi- 

lip Carteret, Sir Charles Harboard, two of the duke of York's 

gentlemen of the bed-chamber, Mr. Trevanian, and many others. 

Of private men, about two thouſand five hundred were killed, 

| and as many ' wounded. The Dutch did not think fit to publiſh 

ay liſt, though their loſs without queſtion was as great; ſince : 

de Ruyter ſays in his letter, « it was the hardeſt ſought battle 

« that he ever ſaws.” 22 
Moſt of our writers, even of naval hiſ6ry, pa ſs over in filence 

the remaining ſervice performed in this year, becauſe it did not 

aer the n expeQations of the yy by whom the 


4... 


* . ies by 8 Saville, Ea: before WR p. 7. Ken. 


hiſt. net, Echard, Burchet. Sce monſieur de Witte's letter to the ſtates of the 8th 

iv. of June, 167, and that of de Ruyter of the ſame date. See likewiſe de Witte's 
| letter of the zoth of June in la Vie de Ruyter, p. 46, 49» 52. Le Cre biſt. 

the &s provinces uples, 1. tome iii. p. 515. IT; 
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moſt ſmguine ſchemes were contrived. But, 26 truth ought on 
all occaſions to be preferred to every thing,” 100 1 think thyſelf | 


obliged to report fairly the extravagant defigns in 


we embarked, and the means by which SR: difapf dime, 
not more perhaps to our neighbours advantage than our bet; 
for in ſuch wars as are made by princes, through” caprice, re. 
ſentment, or ambition, againſt the intereſt of their people, i 
often happens, that a diſappointment of this foriner proves; 2 
| kind UE VICOry ©0 the He TS OO RR A 


On the return of the Dutch fleet to their own coaſts; it wiz 


laid up, and was forced to remain fo for want of gun- powder 
all that was on board being ſent to the army. Tue ſtates per- 
ceiving their authority almoſt loft, and their country on the very 


brink of ruin, reſolved once more to try the force of i intreaties; 


with which view they ſent four deputies to England, and a 


many to the French king*, The buſineſs of the former was to 
ſhew the danger of the Proteſtant religi gion, the apparent and 


near approaching ruin of the balance of Europe, and the diſmal 
_ conſequences which muſt follow, even to England, from the 


further proſecution of the war. As to the latter, they” were 


, charged to offer any ſatisfaction to his Won Ge majeſy, 
| that he ſhould require, © | | 1 e 


The arrival of the deputies i in England nad very different & 
fects; it alarmed the court, and filled the nation with concern. 


The king, who was then in the hands of the cabal, treated them 


with a haughtineſs as little agreeable to his natural temper as in- 
conſiſtent with his dignity. Inſtead of hearing and giving thein 
an anſwer in perfon, as he was wont on ſuch applications, he 


was pleaſed to ſend four of the cabal to confer with —_ 


w Mr. Philips, in his continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. So mentions 
our fleet miſſing the Dutch Eaſt India ſhips ; as does alſo the earl of Arlington, 
in his letter of Auguſt 5, 1672, but ſpeak not one word of this invaſion. - Biſhop 


| Kennet is alſo ſilent, and Burchet truly, becauſe there: wes nothing done, ſeems 
. nawilling to let bis readers know there wes any thing intended. Mr. Colliber, in 
his columna roſtrata, relates the matter tairly, but in very few words, p. 227. 


x. Lord Arlington's letters, vol. ii. p. 375: The Dutch miniſters, coming 
without leave or paſſport, were, as his lordſhip writes, ordered to Hampton 


court, there to remain till the king ſhould think fit to allow them an audience. 
\Bafnage annales des provinces uses, tome ii, p. 239, 251, La vie de Ruyter, 
port ii. p. 59. | 
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(ider o knon what: propoſals they; had. to make g and, after- * 


wards, ſent over. with them the duke of Buckingham, the. 
earl of Arlington, and the viſcount Halifax, into Holland, as 
if he intended to treat there; whereas the true deſign was, to 
he rid of the deputies, the fight of whom drew the emperor 
of the nation, who conſidered the Dutch no longer as their ri. 
vals in trade, but as a Proteſtant people, ſacrificed to 3 French. 
and Popiſh intereſt 7, 
On the arrival of theſe Jords in Holland, they 3 20 8 7 *. 


— 74888 


_ demands; ſuch. as ten millions of guilders for the ex- 


pence of the war, an annual tribute of one hundred thouſand 
for the liberty of fiſhing, the perpetual ſtadtholderſhip for the 
prince of Orange, and his iſſue male. All theſe were moderate 
articles to the reſt; for they inſiſted on a ſhare in their Eaſt In- 
dia trade, the poſſeſſion of the city of Sluys in Flanders, and the 
iſlands of Cadzant, Walcheren, Goeree and Voorn. After the 


propoſal of theſe intolerable conditions, the duke of Buckingham 
and the earl of Arlington, deſerting their colleague, went away . , 
to the. French camp, and there concluded an agreement in the - 


name of their own prince, without his inſtructions, with the 


French King, the principal point of which was, that neither 


ſhould, upon any terms, make a ſeparate peace with the Dutch®. 
As for the deputies ſent to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, they were 
anſwered in the ſtyle of a conqueror, and ſo ſent back to ſpread 
W en the Oy. which ST, 4 ſo ans that 


L b 41 


FF ba farther low this matter . 1 fhould afiernith have vo 
for two reaſons. Firſt, this; was the grand expedition, and, had it taken effect, 


would have put an end to the war, and 2 period to the republic of Holland. 


Lewis XIV. was in Utrecht, the biſhop of Munſter before Groningen, and, had 
the Engliſh landed, the Zealanders were inclined to ſubmit. Secondly, this was 


apparently the en ſeheme of the cabal. Shafiſbury at home preached up 


openly the deſtruction of Holland. , Buckingham and Arlington were abroad, in- 
tent on putting his doctrine in practice. This attempt therefore was eriticgl, and 


its miſcarriage ſaved Holland certainly, Britain conſequentially, and very pro- 
bably all Europe! 


* Lord Arlington's letters, vol. ii. p. 378. This whole affair i is yery fairly | 


ſtated in the complete hiſtory, of England, vol. iii. p. 315—318, where, from 
ſeeretary Coyentry's remarks, it looks as if theſe lords acted in their negociation 
with the French king, rather as deputies from the cabal, than as ambaſſadors 
from Charles IT. and, from what followed, one would imagine the king, too, ſaw 
their cunduQ i in this light. 


the 


the inhebieums drew ben dene ar thei Auſery; ; for, leigt 70 
hopes of living any better than in flavery;' they race i 
ſobyed to lay aſide all treaties, and to die free * \ Jo Fes 
In the mean time the French and Engliſh fleets, being pertack 


ly refitted, and the latter having taken on beards large body of 


_ land-forces, ſailed again for the Dutch coaſts; with a deſign 0 


make à deſcent on Zealand, the only province into which the 


French had not carried their arms by land. Here they found 
the Dutch fleet: but, not thinking proper to attack them among 
the ſands, they deferred the execution of their deſign, and block- 
ed up the Maeſe and Texel; which de Ruyter: (having ſtrict or. 
ders from the ſtates not to hazard a battle) fa with concern; 


yet wanted power to prevent. The duke of York was reſolved 


to debark, on the ifle of Texel b, the body of troops on board 
his fleet. The occaſion was favourable in all reſpects; the 
French and: the biſhop of Munſter were in the heart of the 
Dutch territories, fo that no great force could be drawn toge- 
ther to reſiſt them on ſhore; and the coaſt was ſo low and flat 
that it looked as if nothing but a ſuperior force dad have ſecu- 
red the Dutch from this invaſion. 
It was upon the 3d of July this reſolution! was taken; and 
» was intended, that their forces ſhould have landed the next 
flood. But Providence interpoſed in favour” of a free people; 
and ſaved them from a yoke which ſeemed already to preſs upon 
their necks. The ebb, . inſtead of fix, continued twelve hours, 
which defeated the intended deſcent for that time, and the ſtorm, 
that roſe the night following, forced the fleet out to ſea, where 
they ſtruggled for ſome time with very foul weather, and, the 
opportunity being quite loſt, returned, without performing any 
thing of conſequence, to the Engliſh ſhore, The Dutch clergy 


- magnified this accident into a miracle; and, though ſome of our 


writers have thereupon arraigned them of uperſtition, yet I mult 
own, I think their excels of piety, in this W very pardons 


© Baſnage . * ois B'S tome i. p 247, 246. Le Clerc hiſt. 
des provinces unies, tome iii, liv. 15. Neuville bi. de Hollande; tom. iv, liv. 
xith, xiv. p. 120, 148, La vie de Ruyter, part ii. p. 60, 

d The Texel, though à ſmall inland, is yet the moſt conſiderable of thoſe 


dich, lying i in a ſtraight tine in the German ocean, cover the mouth of the Zuy« | 


der rce. 
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wie chceialy; if we alder; there could not be a higher 
Riroke of policy, at that time, than to perſuade a nation, ſtrug- | 
gling 8 againſt ſuperior enemies, that wy; were of - 
voured by Heaven. 

Alter this diſappointment, 7 — was no other om n 
of at ſea for this year, except the ſending Sir Edward Spragge, 
vith a ſquadron, to diſturb the Dutch herring-filhery z which 


| be performed with a degree of moderation that became ſo great 


aman, contenting himſelf with taking one of their veſſels, when 
be ſaw that was ſufficient to diſperſe the reſt a. But while the 
war ſeemed to lumber in 1 it raged ficient in the 


| Weſt and Eaſt Indies. 


Sir Tobias Bridges, * five or fix ſhips, a a regiment of 
foot, from Barbad6es, made himſelf maſter of the iſland of 
Tobago, taking about four hundred priſoners, and five hundred 
ſlaves . On the other fide, the Dutch, with five or fix hun- 
dred men, poſſeſſed themſelves of the iſland of St. Helena, ly- 
ing off the coaſt of Africa; for the fort not being defenſible on 
the land-fide, the Engliſh governor and his people, after having 
ſeveral times repulſed the enemy, retired with all their valuable 


effects on board fome Engliſh and French ſhips, as finding it 


impoſlible to preſerve the iſland-after their landing. But com- 
modore Monday, being ſent with four men of war, to convoy 

che Engliſh Eaſt India fleet, perceiving on his arrival at St. He- 
lena what had happened, reſolved to attempt retaking it: he 
was the rather induced to this ee from his want of freſb 
mater, e anz ROI ſomes on that a of the 


e Baſnage anteles des provinces unies, tome ii. p. WY as . . 
niry accident is juſtly ſtated, and fairly accounted for. The wonder dil not 
conſiſt ſo much in an ebb of iN hours, as in the time in which it happened; 
for, though the like has fallen out before and ſince about the equinoxes, yet in 
July it never happened dut at this juncture, when the ſwelling of the waters in 
the Y and the Zuyder-zee repelled the flood. Lord Arlington in his letters of 
Aoguſt 29. and Septeinber 26, 1672, mentions the bad weather, but takes no 
notice of the ebbing of the water. d Philips's eontinuation of Heath's 
chronicle, p. 388. Lord Arlington $ letters, vol. li. p. 388. © This iſland, 
which belonged of right to the crown of England, was however ſeized and ſet- 
tled (during our troubles) by the Dutchy who beſtowed upon it the name of New 
Walcheren, and rendered it a populous, proſperous, and profitable "plantation, 
See Rochefort, hiſtoire naturelle des iſles Antilles, p. 7. 


Vor. II. 1 iſland 
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_ Hland which i is moſt acceſſible, and at the fame time attacking 
the fort with his ſhips, he eaſily ſucceeded in his deſign f. 


The ifland being thus recovered, it ſerved the Engliſh as a net 


to incloſe and take the enemy 's ſhips, for a Dutch Eaſt India 
veſſel, called the Europe, coming to St. Helena, with a ney 
governor on board, was feized. And ſoon after fix others ap- 


1 pearing in ſight of the ifland, the Engliſh commodore, the bet. 


ter to confirm them in the opinion that their countrymen were 
_ Ntill in pofſeflion, cauſed the Dutch flag to be diſplayed from the 
fort; which ſtratagem had ſo good an effect, that the Eaſt India 
ſhips approaching nearer, their vice - admiral and rear- admiral 
were taken, with an immenſe quantity of ſilver on board; as the 
reſt would likewiſe have been, had not the Engliſh diſcovered 
themſelves ſomewhat too ſoon. On the other ide, the Hollan- 
ders, who attempted the iſland of Bombay, were repulſed with 
great loſs; but near Maſſalpatnam, thirteen Dutch men of wa, 
and ſome other veſlels, being raſhly engaged by ten Engliſh ſhips, 


partly men of war, and partly merchantmen, there happened a / 


long and bloody fight, which ended with the death of the Dutch 
vice-admiral John Frederickſon, and the taking of three Engliſh 
merchant ſhips. So that the loſs of the two nations was pretty 
equal, though poſſibly the Dutch eſteemed themſelves gainers!, 

All this time commerce in general ſuffered exceedingly on 
both ſides: noble plantations were ruined ; and the French, who 
before this war had very little {el in navigation, and ſcarce at 
all underſtood the art of fighting at ſea, as their own writers 
confeſs, improved wonderfully in both, at the joint expence of 
Britain and Holland. Thus their ſelf-intereſted political end 
was plainly anſwered, while the maritime powers were fighting 
with, and weakening each other, and this, too, as much againſt 


k Dapper, deſcription de I'Afrique, p. 495. where the excellency of the air, 
the variety of fine fruits, and the commodious ſituation of this iſtand, are amply 
Explained, It was (the Dutch having poſſefſed themſelves of the Cape of Good 
Hope) ſettled by the Englifh Eaſt India Company about twelve years before. 
'8 Philips's continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. $91, Lord Arlington's letters, 
vol. ii. p. 425. A relation of the retaking of the iſland of St. Helena, and three 
Dutch Eaſt India ſhips, publiſhed by authority, 16735. fol. Annals of the uni 


Verle, p. 300. Columna roſtrata, Os 339, N80 | 
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mer inclinations a as their en enn it is een 1 om to K 


. ths rancour which the Dutch had | diſcovered againſt the 


Eoglih, and their moſt unjuſtifiable behaviour in reſpeR to the 
| inſults offered to the king's perſon, were not ſo much owing to 


their own prejudices as to the arts of the de Wittes ; and as 
they plainly ſaw, that this war and all its miſeries came upon 
them through the vanity of their governors, and from the reſent- 


ment king Charles {till had for the action at Chatham, contrived 


by John, and executed by Cornelius de Witte; ſo they turned 
their rage upon theſe two brothers, and the reſt of their faction; 
obliged the ftates to repeal the perpetual edict, which followed 
the concluſion of the laſt war, and took away the office of 
ſtadtholder for ever; advanced the prince of Orange to that 


| high dignity, and ſoon after, in a fit of popular fury, barba - 
rouſly murdered the de Wittes; as if the blood of theſe men 


could have reſtored that peace, which, in truth, but for their 
ſchemes had never been loſt. ' In order to be convinced of this, 
the reader need only conſult the ſecret reſolutions of the ſtates- 
general, during his miniſtry, which are publiſhed ; his letters, 


and his maxims, all which clearly prove his jealouſy of, and a- 


verſion to, this nation. The truth is, like too many great mi- 
niſters, he deceived himſelf into an opinion, that what was re- 
quiſite to ſupport his adminiſtration, was eſſentially neceſſary to 


| the ſecurity of his country. Upon this rock he ſplit, ruined 


himſelf, and brought the republic to the brink of deſtruction. 
\ Nay, to ſhew how thoroughly they were cured of thoſe fatal 
prepoſſeſſions, which had brought upon them the naval force of 
ſo potent a neighbour, the people, on the firſt arrival of the 


Engliſh ambaſſadors, thronged about them, and cried out, 


God bleſs the king of England! God bleſs the prince of 


| © Orange! and the devil take the ſtates.” They hoped, anc 


with great reaſon, that theſe teſtimonies of their ſincere deſire | 
of peace, the ruin of the Louveſtein faction, and the advance- 
ment of his nephew, the prince of Orange, would have paci- 
bed our king ; ; and they were infinitely concerned when they 


hb Baſnage antales des provinces unies, tome ii, Le Clerc hiſt, des provigees 
vaiex, tome iii. Ty. IS. Neurillle hiſt. de Hollande, tome iv. lv. IS, 
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ſound themſelves miſtaken. They did not, however, no bekan 


yent their ſpleen in violent acts of perſonal malice, or diſreſped 
towards the king; but contented themſelves with carrying on 


the war with courage and reſolution, and, at the ſame time, 


omitted no e of ſignifying thay earneſt deſire & 


pence, | 
'In England, the credix of the aka which had hot long ok 
1 the people, began now to decline alſo with the king; and 


che parliament, though. very loyal, yer in granting a large ſup- 
4 ply to the king, would not own the Dutch war; but borrowed 


an expreſſion from the king s ſpeech, and declared what they | 


gave to be for the king's EXTRAORDINARY OCCASIONS. They 
likewiſe fell warmly upon matters of religion, and paſſed an act, 
finee ſufficiently famous under the title of the TEST; which 
putting it out of the power of the Papiſts to continue in any 
public employments, lord Clifford was ſoon after obliged to 
quit the treaſury, and the duke of Toy ORR declined 
the command of the fleets, 
| Theſe were changes, which had a agtinid tendency to being 
things about again into their proper ſpheres yet the Dutch war 
. was carried on for another year through the influences of their 
councils who began it, and, which muſt appear extremely ſin- 
gular to any man who is a ſtranger to the arts practiſed in courts, 
a very people who promoted the war, ſecretly practiſed the de- 
eat of thoſe meaſures by which alone it could be purſued with 


| honour. For this I know of no reaſons that have been affigned, 


and therefore 1 venture to ſpeak my own opinion, that it pro- 
ceeded from a defire i in the miniſtry to gain a pretence for ma- 
king a peace, from ſome want of ſucceſs in the war, when it 
| was to be carried on under : the command of prince Rupert, who, 
though he was two wiſe to be fond of this ſervice, was yet too 
yourlh and two | brave a man to negle his duty l. | 


i Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome ii. p. 375. Le Clere biſtoire des 
provinces unies, tome ill, liv. 15. p. 30 Neuville hiſtoire de Hollande, tome iv. 
p. 176. E. Vander Heeven, Leeven * van Corn. en Jan de Witte, book ii. 
| p. 346 — 370. K Andrew Marvell's growth of Popery and arbitrary power 
in England, London, 1678, fol. 1 Philips's continuation of Heath's chro- 
vicle, p. 590. Lord Arlington's letters, vol. ii. p. 404, 405, 406, 409. Coke's 
detection, vol. ii, p. 74, 76. Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 320. Me- 
=cirs of what paſſed i in Chriſtendom from 1672 to 1679, by Sir William Temple- 
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in it was reſolved early in the year 1673; that 
prince Rupert ſhould command, yet no care was taken to fit out 
the fleet in time, and much leſs ta ſhew any degree of confidence, 


or even complaiſanee, in fiirniſhing him with fuck officers as 
pere agreeable to him. Sir Robert Holmes was laid aſide, 


to be in his highneſs' $ favour, and Sir Edward Spragge ſent in 


miſſion, without prince Rupert's knowing any thing of his buſi · 


vice-admiral, when he was known to have ſurvived the great 
abilities he once had, and beſides was ſo ill of the gout when he 


ning of the month of April, hearing the Dutch fleet was at ſea, 
and intended to come and ſink many hulks filled with lead' and 


tones in the mouth af the river, he with much induſtry got to- 
gether as many of the fourth and fifth rate ſhips as he could, and 


vith ſome fire-ſhips, ſailed out and took ſuch meaſures as pre- 
yented them. This was one of the ſchemes laid in the former 
par, and, if the Dutch could: have £1640 e it would have 
been attended with yery miſchievoys effects. 50 

About the middle of May the fleet, though indifferently pro- 
rided, was ready for the ſea; but then the great difficulty was, 
how to join our good allies, the French, who were at Breſt, 
and who freely declared, that they were reſolved not to ftir tilt 
our fleet was in the channel, As the Dutch laboured day and 
night to ſtrengthen their navy, his highneſs ſaw the neceflity of 
joining the French early, and as a proof of his high courage, as 


well as great {kill in maritime affairs, he paſſed in defiance of the 

enemy, then riding at the Gun-fleet, through the paſſage called 
the Narrow, and this, too, againſt the wind; which ſo ſurpriſed 
the Dutch, that, ſeeing the end of their wins there loſt, they, 


led ek again to their own ports v 


The 


2 An exad relation of all the engagements and actions of his majeſty" 5 fleet 
Jader the command of his vighneſs pr prince Rupert, and of all cireumſtances con- 


cer ning 


though formerly ſo much careſſed, merely becauſe he was 14658 ; 
bis ſtead, who not long after went into France on a ſecret com- 


neſs. With the like view, Sir John Harman was appointed his WY, 


went on board, that he was not able to move either hand or 
foot, or ſo. much as to ſtir out of his cabbin. The prinee ex- 
poſtulated in vain againſt theſe and many other hardſhips, of 
which he could obtain no redreſs; and therefore in the begin- 
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The grand deſign of our court was the ſame this year that i | 


had been the laſt, that is to fay, to make à puiſſant deſcent on 


the Dutch coaſt; and, with this view, there were a conſiderable 
number of land · troops put on board the navy. His majeſty and 


his royal highneſs the duke of York viſited the fleet on the 19th 
of May, and, in a council of war held in their preſence, it vu 


peremptorily reſolved to attack the enemy even upon their oun 


_ coaſt, in caſe they could not be provoked to quit it. In purſy- 
ance of this determination, prince Rupert ſtood over towards the 
coaſt of Holland, and found de Ruyter with the Dutch fleet, 
riding within the ſands at Schonevelt, in a line between the 

Rand and the Stony-bank, which was a very advantageous ſitu- 


ation; but, notwithſtanding that, his highneſs perſiſted in his 
_ reſolution of tithe the SN orders he 19285 received for at. 


tacking them ®, 

On the 28th 3 in the morning, about nine o reloik; a detached 
| ſquadron of thirty-five frigates and thirteen-fire-ſhips were ſent 
to draw the enemy out, which was very eaſily done; for de 
Ruyter preſently advanced in good order, and, the Engliſh light 
{hips retreating, put their own fleet in ſome diſorder. This en- 


gagement happened on very unequal terms: the confederate fleet 
conſiſted of eighty- four men of war, beſides fire · ſnips, divided 


into three ſquadrons, under the command of prince Rupert, 
count d' Eſtrees, and Sir Edward Spragge. The Dutch were 


ſcarce ſeventy men of war and frigates, under de EN; Sv, | 


and Bankert o. 


Moſt of our own and the Dutch hiſtorians agree, that the 
Engliſh, to prevent the French from running away, as they did 
before, intermixed their ſhips in this battle with their own: but, 
in the account publiſhed under the direction of prince Rupert, the 
thing is put in quite another light; for there it is ſaid, that the 
French made little or no ſail, but kept in the rear, though they 
_ faw the Dutch fleet ſtretch ſo the north. By tweire in the morn- 


| cerning this ſummer's expedition, 2674. written by a perſon in commend of the 
fleet, London, 1673, gto. Lord Arlington's letters, vol. ii. p. 412, 41). bee 
memoirs in the reign of Charles IT. by John, duke of Buckinghamſhire, in his 
Works, vol. ii. p. 28. n La vie de l' admiral Ruyter, p. ii. p. 103, 104, 105. 
o Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 323. Echard's hiſtory of England, 


p. 893. Annals of the univerſe, p. 300. Burchet's naval e 403. Co- 


lumua e p. 233. 


rn 
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ing the conical ſquadron, before mentioned, engaged Van 
Tromp, and ſoon after the prince enguged de Ruyter almoſt two 


| hours before the French began to fight at all. Then, fays the 


fame relation, count d'Eſtrees'engaged de Ruyter, but quickly 
left him; neither did de Ruyter follow v, but went to the aſſiſt- 
ance of Tromp, whom he very ſeaſonably relieved, which put 
an end to the feuds which had been long ſubſiſting between them. 
The battle was very hard ſought on both ſides, inſomuch that 
Tromp ſhifted his flag four times; from the Golden Lion to the 
prince on Horſeback, from the Prinee on Horſeback to the Am- 
ſterdam, and from the Amſterdam to the Comet, from on board 
which he dated his letter to the ſtates in the evening. Sir Ed- 
ward Spragge and the earl of Offory diſtinguiſhed themſelves on 
our fide by their extraordinary courage and conduct. Prince 
Rupert alſo performed wonders, conſidering that his ſhip was in 
a very bad condition, and took in ſo much water at ber ports, 
that ſhe could not fire the guns of her lower tier: The battle 
laſted till night, and then the Dutch are faid to have retired 
behind their ſands . 
Both fides, however, claimed the viory: te Ruyrer,' in his 
letter to the prince of Orange, ſays, . We judge abſolutely, that 
« the victory is on the ſide of this ſtate and of your bighneſs*,” 
Tromp carried the matter farther, and reported the Engliſh to 
have loſt ten or twelve ſhips. Prince Rupert, in his letter to 
the earl of Arlington, ſays, «I thought it beſt to ceaſe the pur- 


„ ſuit, and anchor where I now am*.” As to the ſlain on both 


fides in this battle, it is reported the Dutch loſt vice-admiral | 
Schram, rear-admiril Vlugh, and fix of their captains, and had 
one ſhip anne, ne was N N in 120 OO" On ka fell 


'S 7: 


P An exact relation of the actions of the fleet under e Rupert, p. 8, 9. 
Philips's continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 52. Baſnage avnales des pro- 
vinces unies, tome ii. p. 412. Le Clere hiſtoire des provinces unies, tome iii. 


liv, xv. p. 34d. mus iffolre de re e tome iv. p. 270. Ls viede Ruy 1 


ter, part ii. p. 103. 

4 His bighneſs prince W $ nan to he earl of Arlington, his majeſty? $ 
principal ſecretary of Rate, from on board the Royal Charles, off the Oſterbank, 
the 29th of May, 1673, diſtant from Eaſt-capel ſeven leagues, at one of the 
Clock, afternoon, the wind 8. 8. W. Publiſhed by authority, 1673, fol. 

See his letter to che prince, dated the 8th of June, 1673, in la vie de Ruyter, 
pert ii. p. 205, »Tetter to Lord Arlington, before cited, p. 3 
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the captains Fowls, Finch, Tempeſt, and Worden: cloud 


Hamilton Had his legs ſhot of, and we had only two Cups dit. * 


abled, none either ſunk, or taken. 


The great doubt is as to the e of che French. Ou 


- writers are poſitive, that they behaved to. the fall as ill as they 


did before; but the Dutch authors ſay they tought very bravely; 


. Tue truth ſeems to bez that the briſkeſt of the French officeti 
made it their choice to fight among the Engliſn; where they 


behaved very gallantly, while. thoſe remaining with the cou 


d; Eſtrees took a great deal of care to keep themſelves and theit 


ſhips ſafe; and yet they ſuffered more than either the Engliſh of | 


Dutch; for they loſt tuo men of war, and five or fix fire:ſhips 


| which they knew hot how to manage. The French writers are 
pretty even with us; for they report that matters were but in- 


differently managed on both ſides; and that prince Rupert did 


. puſh things as far as ke might; becauſe be was averſe to the 


war t. In one reſpect, the Dutch certainly had the advantagt; 
ſince they prevented the deſcent intended upon their country; 
for which ſervice, in caſe of a clear victory, count Schomberg 
with ſix thouſand men, lay ready at Varmouth „ 

The Dutch, as they were upon their own coaſt; had the 
advantage of receiving quick and great ſupplies; whereas the 


wind preyetited the Engliſh from obtaining the like advantages. 


Prince Rupert, however, dit all that in his power lay, to put 
the fleet into a good condition, and believing that the Dutch 
would not be long before they endeavoured to make uſe of 
' their advantages; he went on board the Royal Sovereign in the 

evening of the third of June; where he werit not to bed all 

night“. His foreſight was very requiſite for on the fourth 
in the morning, the Dutch fleet, by this time at leaſt as ſtrong 
as the cotifederates, bore down upon them as faſt as the wind 
would permit. Sir Edward Spragge had (6 little notibn of their 


7 Baſvage * heb ene uinies, tome il. p. 415. Le Clere biſtoite des 
provinces unies; tome wii; p. 34t. Neuville hiſt. de Hollande, tome iv. liv. xv. 
chap. 2.  Quiucy hiſt, militaire de Louis XIV. torhe 1. p. 384. u Lodd 
Arlington's letters, vol. ii, p. 403. Memoirs in the reign of Charles II. by 
Jobn, duke of Buckinghamſhire, in his works, vol. ii. p. 29. : his grace ſerved in 
the expedition, Kennet, Echard, and other writers. Baſnage, Le Clerc, Neu- 
ville, and the reſt of the Dutch hiſtorians. V An cxaQt relation of the 
aCtions of the fleet, Cc. p. 9, 10. 
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fighting 
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eng, that taxing the blade Larl of Oftvty; „ his teirladmiital, 
wick him; be went in his boat on board the Sara ; which loft 
cen deal of time x. i N 6 l o tl! 

As for prince Rupert, he 400 © Such 1d edrdet; 18 ad 


big bis Dhip's ere; which was but waigefent, Talea his zbehors 


mg ſfowly, he ordetec bis cables to be cut, "thiak be "hight | 
take Hate fo tert the Ditch, 

" Coiltit W Eftrèes, with tie white desde, las 10 nigh 
great willinghefs to fight, 2 both our own and the Dutck wri- 
ters agree; but kept as much as might be out bf harm's Way. 
At aft; about ite in the evening, Sprägge and Tromp en- 
paged with great fury. As for de Ruyter, He ſhewedd at firſt 
i defigti bf coming to à cloſe en gagement with the prithee: but 
before be came within muſket- hot, he tacked atid bore away ; 
hence it was. concluded, that he had fuffered ſome conſider- 
able damage. Spragge, in the mean time, had forced Tromp 
to ſheer off. He then fell into vice-admiral” Sweers's diviſion, 


which he ſoon put to confuſion; and had a third engagement 


with Tromp, wherein he ſhot down his flag. The battle laſted 
tilt between ten and eleven at night, and then the Dutch ſtood 
to the ſouth-eaſt, and fo it erided?, | 

Both fides claimed the victory as before, Prince Rupert, in 
bis letter to the earl of Arlington, ſays expreſsly, « that he 
10 purſued the Dutch from two till fix the next morning, and 
it ſeeing no likelihood of reaching them, before they got with- 
te in their fands, thought a farther. purſuit needlefs.” He like- 


viſe adds, « that they went away in great diſorder, though he 


« could not tell certainly what loſs they had received,” This 
is not altogether irreconcileable to de Ruyter's letter, wherein 
ke alſo claims the victory. ec The next day (ſays he) we ſaw 
the enemies were gone; and doubt not but they made to the 
© Les, we ſatisfied Wenne with end them 1 


45 x La vie de edi e part ii, p. 129. The Dutch valued themſclves 


much on this ſurprize. 7 Philips's continuation of Heath's chronicle, 


þ- 594. Annals of the univerſe, p. 301. Lord Arliogton' $ letters, vol, ii. p. 419. 
His lordſhip ſays this was 2 pure brav. do of the Dutch which they had not the 
courage to execute equal to their deſign, and conſequently would not ſtay to be 


better beaten than they | were, Baſnage annales des eine e tome li. 
P. 415, | 


* 
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and then returned to our former Ration 2. In the ſame len 


ter, however, he owns that they began their retreat as ſoon x 


it was dark. The loſs on both ſides was pretty equal, but vu 


very far from being conſiderable on either. Admiral Van 


Tromp, however, was ſo ill ſatisfied with the conduct of vice. 


admiral Sweers, that he accuſed him to the ftates*. Some of 
the Dutch and French writers pretend, that prince Rupert did 


not diſtinguiſh himſelf on that occaſion as he uſed to do; fo | 


which they ſuggeſt reaſons void of all foundation b. 
The truth is, the prince was for fighting the enemy again; 
but it was carried in a council of war to ſail for the Englih 
_ coaſt, in order to obtain ſupplies, as well of ammunition as 
proviſion z through want of which a great many captains com- 


plained loudly. ' Beſides, the fleet was ſo poorly manned, that | 


if it had not been for the land-forces on board, they could not 


have fought at all: and theſe being for the moſt part new-raiſed | 


men, we need not wonder they did not behave ſo well as our 


old-ſeaſoned ſailors were wont to do. On the eighth of June, 


| the fleet arrived at the Buoy in the Nore, and on the fourteenth 
prince Rupert went to London, in order to give the king an ac- 
count of the condition things were in, and to preſs for ſuch ne- 


ceſſary ſupplies as W enable him to * to ſea again without 


delay e. 

The Dutch, in che mean time, to countenance the pretences 
they made after the two laſt battles to victory, and (which was 
of much greater. conſequence) to raiſe the ſpirits of the peopleat 
ſuch a conjuncture, when the very being of the republic was at 
ſtake, gave out, that their fleet ſhould ſpeedily put to ſea again, 
and attempt ſome great thing. Inſulting the Engliſh coaſt wa 
ſometimes mentioned, and then again, the loſſes they had lately 
ſuſtained from the French, induced them to think of revenge on 


2 See prince Rupert's n bal 4 Kenner, vol. iii. p. 323. See 
monſieur de Ruyter's letter to the ſtates, dated June 19, 1673, in la vie de Ruy- 
ter, part ii. p. 130. 2 Le Clere hilt, des provinces unies, tome iii. liv. x": 
p. 342. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome ii. p. 4x6. Neuville hilt, de 
Hollande, tome iv. liv. xv. ch. 2. Leven Van Tromp, p. 440. b Baſnage 
annales des provinces uules, tome ii. p. 416. Quincy hiftoite militaire de Lovis 


XIV. tome i. p. 355. e Lord Ailington's letters, vol. ii. p. 42. An exad 


relation, &c. p. 10, 11. 
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| that fide, and taking ſome maritime town in France, which 


might oblige king Lewis to abandon the ſiege of Maeſtricht, or 
incline him to give it up by way of exchange. But while they 


| were amuſing themſelves and de Ruyter with theſe propoſals, 


they were informed that Maeſtricht was already taken, and that 
the combined fleet was likewiſe ready to put to ſea; ſo that all 
theſe grand ſchemes vaniſhed at once, and they were forced to 
attend to their old buſineſs of defending their own 1 and 
protecting their commerce 6. 

About the middle of the month of July; prince SR was 
at ſea, having on board the troops intended for a deſcent, which 


| was ill preſſed by the real authors of the war. His highneſs 


arrived on the Dutch coaſts on the twenty-firſt of the ſaid 
month, and declining an engagement, ſtood along the ſhore, in 


order to find an opportunity for debarking his troops. On the 


ninth of Auguſt, he took a Dutch Eaſt India ſhip richly laden. 


This induced de Ruyter to fight ; and, therefore, he immediate- 


ly bore down upon the Engliſh fleet. As ſoon as his highneſs 
perceived ity, he commanded the French a particular courſe, and 


| had thereby an opportunity of diſcerning what he was to expect 


from them in a time of action. They lay bye twice that night; 
firſt about eleven o'clock, when the prince ſent to count d'Eſtrees 
to order him to make fail, which he did till about one o'clock, 
and then laid his ſail to the maſt again, which gave a ſecond ſtop 
to the fleet, and obliged the prince to ſend him another meſſage, 
In thoſe days, when party-ſpirit ran very high, no body ever 
ſuſpected the count d'Eſtrees's courage, which was ſo well known , 
and ſo ny e Bs oy Cleary to decypher his OF» 
Theſe delays gave the Dutch admiral an opportunity of gain= 
ing the wind, which he did not neglect; but, early on the ele- 
denth of 1 bore doun pen the nn as if be 


4 Baſnage dale des provinces unies, tome ii. p. 418. Le Clere, tome iii. 


E Is. Neuville, ſome iv. liv. xv. ch. 3, 4, 6. Lord 2 * vol. 1. KY 
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meant to force them to 2 battle; upon which | his highnek 


thought fit to tack, and thereby brought the flect into good or. 


der He put the French in the van, himſelf i in the center, a 
Sir Edward Spragge in the rear; and in this diſpo tion the 
French lay fair to get the wind of the enemy, which, ! owerer, 
they neglected*. The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of about fixty men 


of war and frigates, the French of thirty, and. the Nutch of | 


ſeventy or thereabouts ; ; ſo that the royal N were indiſputal 
| ſuperior to that of the republics. |; 

De Ruyter, bearing down with his feet i in three {avadeons, 
prepared to attack the prince himſelf, while Tromp engaged 
Spragge and the blue ſquadron, in which the Engliſh admiral 
obliged him, by laying his rg dope to his maſt, i in order to 
ſtay for him, contrary to the exprels.orger of the prince. Thi 
fondneſs for a point of honour proved fatal to himſelf, as well 

as diſadyantageous ro the fleet. Bankert, with his Zealand 
— ſhould have engaged the white, commapded by 
d' Eſtrees; but it ſeems the Dutch underſtood their temper bet- 
ter than to give themſelves much trouble about them, for Ban. 
kert contented bimſelf with ſending eight men of war and three 
| fire-ſhips to attack the rear-admiral de Martel, who ſeemed to 
be the only man that had any real deſign to fight ; and then the 


reſt. of, mY Zealand ſquadron united thewſelyes t to de Rygter, 


and fell together upon prince Rupert b. 

Rear-admiral de Martel, being left not only 5 the bady of 
the French fleet, but even by the captains « of his own diviſion, 
was attacked by five Dutch ſhips at once, He fought them for 
two hours, and that with ſuch courage and ſucceſs, that having 
diſabled; one, the reſt were glad to ſheer off, and he rejoined 
the white ſquadron, where, expoſtulating with the captains of 
: his own diviſion for deſerting him ſo baſely, they told him plain. 
5 iy, they had orders from the admiral not to obſerve his motions: 
and indeed, after he was in the fleet, though ſome opportunities 


3 . 


f 4s exit relation of the actions of che Engliſh fleet un der the command ol 
prince Rupert, p· 13. dy Columna roſtrata, p. 242. Quiney hiſt, militaire 
de Louis XIV. tome i. p. 359. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome ii. 
p. 470. "Sl b An exact relation, Cc, p. 14. Le Clerc hiſt. des provinces 
nnies, tome ili. b. 343. 344- La vie a Ruyter, pare ii. P. 152. 
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dern unequal combat from the beginning, ſuffered the ſhips, 


: 


ox King CHARLES kk wa 
ered, he thought no more of fighting, and, on his n 


e Bale what he ed ne, 


The hattle between de Ruyter and the red ſquadron hana | 
= eight o'clock in the morning, and a multitude of cireum- 
ſores concurred-to threaten the Engliſh admiral with inevitable 
min, The French, not ſatisſſed with being mere ſpectators of 


which had attacked de Martel, to paſs quietly to their own fleet; 


| ſothat now de Ruyter's and Bankert's ſquadrons were both upon 


the red. Sir Edward Spragge, intent on his perſonal quarrel 

with Van Tromp, had fallen to the lee ward ſevetal leagues with 
the, blue {quadron, and to gomplete prince Rupert's misfortupc, | 
the enemy ſound means to intercept his own rear-admiral,, Sir 


John Chichele, with his diyifion.; 3 ſo that by noon his highneſs 
| was wholly ſurcoynded by. the Dutch, being preſſed by de Ruy- 


ter 3nd his diviſion on his lee- quarter, an admiral with two flags 
more an his weather / quarter, an d the Zealand ſquadron on his 
broadſide to windward: Thus the Dutch wiſely employed their 
force againſt the enemy that would fight, and took no more no- 
tice of the French fleet, than the F ſench did of them, or of 
prince Rupert . 

Flis highneſs, i in the mid of theſe blapoaltments ned 


| with ſuch intrepidity, and encouraged all his officers ſo eſfectu- | 
ally by his own example, that, by degrees he cleared himſelf of = 


his enemies, rejoined dir John Chichele, and by two o'clock had 
ſime ta think of, the blue ſquadron, which was now at three 
leagues diſtance ;, and, not hearing their guns well plied, be 
made all the ſail he could towards them, in order to unite with 
and relieve them. De Rupter, perceiving his highneſs's deſign, 
left firing, and bore WT allo with his whole force to the aſſiſi- 


i The relation before cited, p. 18. Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. 76. Echard's 
hiſtory of England, p. 994. Baſnage annales des provinees unies, tome ii. p. 423. 
40 8 exawpine this more fly whey we come to ſpeak of the conſequences of 

tle, 

The exact relation, &c. In this piece we have not only the moſt anthentic, 
but I believe the only. authentic aceount of this engagement, now extant. Princes 
Rupert's letters were uſually publiſhed, but what he wrote on this occaſion was 
not judged convenient for the people's peruſal. The Dutch narrations were cal⸗ 
rulated to ſerve a turn, and that penned by M. de Martel for the information of 
the French kiog, was for n good reaſons pres. 8 


ance 
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ance of Tromp; fo that both fleets ran down fide by fide within 


range of cannon-ſhot, and yet without firing on either part, 


About four the prince joined the blue OY * nn | 


in a very tattered condition |. | 
At the beginning of the fight, Teng * the Golden Lion 


and Sir Edward Spragge in the Royal Prince, fought ſhip to 
ſhip. The Dutch admiral, however, would not come to a cloſe | 


fight, which gave him a great advantage; for Spragge, who 
had more than hi ' complement on board, ſuffered much by the 
enemy's cannon, and, having the wind and ſmoke in his fact, 
could not make ſo good*uſe of his own, as he would otherwiſe 
have done. After three hours warm fight, the Royal Prince was 


ſo diſabled, that Sir Edward was forced to go on board the 


St. George, and Tromp quitted his Golden Lion to hoiſt his 
flag on board the Comet, where the battle was renewed with 
incredible fury. We have in reſpect to this, and it is to be 
| wiſhed we had of every battle, a diſtin relation of what 
was performed by each ſquadron, very particular and clear; 
and, from the relation of the. blue 4 peers ome oma with 
prince Rupert's) theſe facts are collected. 

The great aim of the Dutch admiral ' was, to take or ink the 


Royal Prince: but the earl of Offory, and Sir John Kempthorne, 


together with Spragge himſelf, ſo effectually protected the dil. 
abled veſſel, that none of the enemy's fire · ſhips could come near 
her, though this was often attempted. At laſt, the St. George 
being terribly torn, and in a manner diſabled, Sir Edward 
Spragge deſigned to go on board a third ſhip, the Royal Charles; 
but, before he was got ten boats length, a ſhot, which paſſed 
through the St. George took his boat ;. and though they imme- 
diately rowed back, yet, before they could get within reach of 
the ropes that were thrown out from the St, Serre, the boat 
ſunk, and Sir Edward was drowned n. \ 

Wen prince Rupert drew near the blue 3 he found 
the admiral diſabled, the vice-admiral lying to the windward, 
mending his ſails and rigging; the ene a- ſtern of the 


= Philips, . Burchet. A + the univerſe, p. 302. 3 Par- 
key” s hiſtory of his own times, p. 156, Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. ii. 
p. 324. Baſnage avnales des provinces unies, tome ii, p. 420. Le Clerc, tom. 
. p. 343» Be TAS tom. iv. p. 300, 301. La vie de Ruyter, p. il. p. 152. 
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Royal Prince, between her and the enemy, bending his new ſails, 
and mending his rigging, The firſt thing his highneſs did, was 
to ſend two frigates to take the Royal Prince in row. | He then 
ſteered in between the enemy and the lame ſhips, and perceiving 
that Tromp had tacked, and was coming down again upon the 


blue ſquadron, he made a ſignal for all the ſhips of that ſqua- | 


dron to join him : but it was in vain; for, except the two flags, 


Sir John Kempthorne and the earl of Offory, there was not one 


in a condition to move. The French ſtill continued to look on 
with all the coolneſs imaginable; ; and notwithſtanding the prince 
put out the blue flag upon the mizen-peck, which was the fignal 
to attack, ſet down in the general inſtructions for fighting, and 
known not only to all the Engliſh captains but alſo to thoſe of 
the white ſquadron, yet they remained,. as before, wholly in- 
ative. But, to give ſome kind of colour to this conduét, the 
count dEftrees, after the battle was in a manner mn ſent to 
know what this ſignal meant v. 

About five in the eyening, de 8 with all his flags and 
fleet, came cloſe up with the prince, and then began a very ſharp 
engagement. His highneſs had none to ſecond him but the vice 
and rear of the. blue, Sir John Harman, captain Davis, and 
captain Stout, of his own diviſion, Sir John Holmes in the Ru- 
pert, captain Legge in the Royal Katharine, Sir John Berry in 
the Reſolution, Sir John Ernle in the Henry, Sir Roger Strick- 
land in the Mary, and captain Carter in the Crown; in all about 
thirteen ſhips. The engagement was very cloſe and bloody till 
about ſeven o'clock, when his highneſs forced the Dutch fleet 
into great diſorder, ang ſent in two fire-ſhips amongſt them to 
increaſe it, at the ſame time making a ſignal for the French to 
bear down ; which, even then, if they had done, a total defeat 
muſt have followed: but, as they took no notice of it, and the 


a An exatt relation, &c. p. 18, 19. where it is affirmed, that count d' Eſtrees ; 


ſent this meſſage after night had parted the fleets, The officer who wrote that 
account-ſays very judiciouſly, that the ſending to inquire the meaning of the ſig- 
nal was cunningly done: but one of de Ruyter's ſailors ſeems to have had as 


much penetration as the French miniſtry had artifice z for, upon one of his com- 


een aſking him what the French meant by replies at ſuch a diſtance, ** Why, 

* you fool,” ſaid he, © they have hired the Engliſh to fight fr them; and all 
6 their buſineſs here, is to ſee that they earn their wages.“ 80 tranſparent to 
honeſt men are the boaſted politics of this court! 
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prince ſaw that moſt of his tips were not iti any etditigh 4 | 
keep the fea long, he wiſely provided for their ſafety, by making 


with an eafy fail towards our own coaſts . Ws. 


- This battle ended as doubtfully as atiy of the wy i for thi | 
Dutch vety loudly claimed the viQtory now, as they did before; | 


aud with full as much reaſon. The truth is, it ſeetns to Hate 
been a drawn battle, fitice the Dutch, notwithſtanding all their 
advantages, did nor take or fink 4 fripte Enpliffi man bf wir, 
aud killed but two captains, Sir William Reeves and ea) pull 
Havard, befides our gaflant admiraf Sir Edward Spragge, 15 
no great number of private men. On their fide they loſt tyd 
vice-admirals, Sweers and Liefde; three captains, and About one 
thouſand private men. The confequences, indeed, which; from 
the prudence of the admiral, they drew from this Fade, were 
exceeding great; for they opened their ports, which before were 
intirely blocked up, and put an end to al bears, . by removing 
the poſſibility, of an invaſion 7. 

It would be equally unfztisfactory and wofoſt to eoctith this 


account of the laſt battle fought in this laft Dutch war, without 


raking particular notice of the grounds upon which I have repre- 
ſented the conduct of the French in fo bad a light. I muſt in 


the firſt place declare, that I have no intent to aſperſe the nation 


in general, much leſs to injure the particular character of the 
noble perſon who commanded, and who afterwards gave fi onal 
_ proofs of his true courage, and able conduct, as a ſea-officer, as 

in this engagement he gave undoubtedly the higheft demonſtra- 
tion of his ſteadinefs in obeying orders. Thoſe I blame are ſuch 
as drew up his inſtructions, and conſequently were alone anſwer- 
able for his behaviour. The French were and are a brave na- 
- tion; but it has been their great misfortune to ſuffer by perf 
dious miniſters, who have broke their national faith, both in wat 
and peace, ſo often, that it is in a manner become proverbial, 
like the Ades Punica of old. For the truth of what I have ad- 
vanced in the preſent caſe, I have the teſtimony of friends and 
Ne nay of themſelves too, winch I think is ſufficient to put 


Philips? 8 continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 593. Kennet, Echard, Burr 
chet, Rapin. p Baſnage annales des provinces nnies, tome ii. p. 42. Lo 


Clerc, tome iii, p. 345. Quivcy, tome i. p. 359, Neuville, tome iv. liv. 1% 


ch. 6. L. vie de — p. ii. p. 151189. . 
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hf fitef aw oFtoube.-! Thiccohbduct of Lewis XIV. is thus 
repreſented by honeſt Andrew Marvel. He firſt practiſed the 
ſame art at ſea, when he was in league with the Hollanders a- 


ing; to conſume ours, ts preſerve his own navy; to increaſe his 
rommercez and to order all things ſo, that the two great naval 
powers of Europe —_— pot arg b. eons ke Rn remain ar- 


| bitrator of the ocean 


This behaviour was conplined of by Printe Wa in ſuch 
wong terms; that his letter was ſuppreſſed, though at other 
times his acebunts, which were conſtantly very plain and very 
modeſt, were inſtantly publiſhed a. All the Dutch writers agree 


1n giving the ſame account; and indeed; if they did not, the 


conduct of their admirals might ſufficiently juſtify this to have 

been their ſenſe of the thing, ſince it is impoſſible to conceive, 
that admiral Bankert would have ſent eight ſmall ſhips to at- 
tack a ſquadron of thirty large ones, if from their former con - 


duct, and their countenance then, he had not been well aſſur- 


ed that fighting was not murk their buſineſs*. 

Laſtly, poor admiral Martel, who was too much a man of 
honour to be in the French miniſters ſecrets, wrote a fair rela- 
tion of the battle, and ſent it to the French court, concluding. 
with theſe words: * That if count d' Eſtrees would have fallen 
© in with a fair wind upon de Ruyter and Bankert, at their firſt 
« engaging, when in numbers they much exceeded the prince; 
t they muſt of neceſſity have been incloſed between his high» 
«© neſs and d'Eftrees, and bo the N would have woo entire= 
te 11 e 55 


i Gclabina roftrata, p. 143. 138 . of Europe, hiſtory of the . 
war, - Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome ii. p. 443. Le Clerc 
hiftoire des f provinces uaies, tome iii. p. 344, 345. Neuville, tome iv. p. 33. 

Exact relation, Cc. p. 17. P. Daniel furs over all theſe battles in his hiſt, 
de la milice Francoiſe, tom. ii. p. 489. and again in his hiſtoire de France, tom. x. 


P. 111. he crowds the three battles into a paragraph of ſo many lines, and ſays, 


they vere fought with little Es and ſmall regard to reputation, by all parties, 
Vol. II. e ee ä - Soon 


gainſt us; hib nady having never done them any ſetvice ; for his 

buſineſs was Unly to ſee us batter each other. "Now he was on 
the Engliſh "fide, his bufirieſs was to ſound our ſeas, to ſpy our 
ports; to learn dur building; to contemplate dur manner of fight- 
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- Soon after this hattle, the Engliſh fleet eame TION 


* the French ſquadron, about the middle of September, ſail. 


ed home; but ſuffered ſo much by a ſtorm, that it was the mid. 


dle of November before they reached Breſt. When Prinee Ru- 


pert returned to court, he joined his reprefentations to thoſe of 
other worthy patriots, who were deſirous that peace, as foon a; 
poſſible, ſhould. be reftored, to which the king was, at this 
time, no longer averſe. There had, through the mediation of 
Sweden, been fore conferences beld at Cologne; but they had 
not proved fo effectual as was expected: the ſtates - general alſo 
had written to his majeſty, but in terms that, inſtead of making 
things better, had rather widened the breach. After this bat. 
_ tle, however, they cendeſcended to write another letter, where- 
in they ſhewed their earneſt deſire of peace, and their true ſenſe 
of the obſtacles which had bitherto retarded it . 

In this letter they ſpoke very freely to the king of his minif. 
ters and of his ally; they ſhewed him how glorious, as well as 
how advantageous a ſtep a ſeparate peace muſt prove, which 
would give umbrage only to the French, and content to all the 
great powers of Europe beſide : and further to incline his majeſ- 
ty to this, they ſuggeſted the baſe and infidious behaviour of his 


- allies in the late fea-faghts, and the offers that had been already 


made them by France of a ſeparate peace, without any reipe& 
had to his majeſty. Theſe, with the propounding of fair con- 
ditions, had ſuch a weight with the king, that he propoſed the 
terms offered to his parliament ; and, on their paſſing a vote, 
« humbly deſiring him to proceed in a treaty with the ſtates, 
« in order to a ſpeedy peace,” he directed Sir William Tem- 
ple to negociate with the marquis del Freſno, the Spaniſh am- 
baſfador, who was provided with full powers from the ſtates- 
general for that purpoſe; and, at three meetings, the treaty was 
concluded and ſigned, to the mutual ſatisfaction of both parties. 

IE While 


t Baſnage annales des provinces unhies, vol, i, p. 458—46g. where theſe let 
ters are inſerted, The earl of Shaftſbury was now diſgraced, the Earl of Aclirg- 


ton was inclined to pacific meaſures, and the king ſoon ſaw this was his true in- 
tereſt. 


„ Lord Adtingion® s letters, vol, ii. p. 459—467. Sir William Temple's letter 
* to the prince of Otange,* to the duke of Florence, and to Sir John Temple, in 
bis Peek „ vol. i li, p. 288— 292, 294. Biſhop Parker's hiſtory of his own time, 
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— upon che carpet-a homes there happens - 


ed am accident in the Mediterranean, which, though of little 


conſequence in itſelf, yet, from certain cireumſtances that at · 
tended it, deſerves to be recorded. The Dutch admiral Evertz,- 


being in thoſe ſeas with bis ſquadron, it happened that captain 
de Witte, in a man of war called the Schaerlaes, which carried - 


thirty ſix pieces of canon, and one hundred and forty men, BY 
met with captain Harman, in the Tyger, a ſmall Engliſh frigate- 
which-had been careening at Tangier, and came with him into 
the harbour of Cadiz, here the Dutchman alſo careened. Ihe 


| Spaniards jefting with captain de Witte, and telling dir that he 


durſt not fight the Engliſh captain, and that this made them ſo 
good friends ; admiral Evertz heard it, and thereupon told de 


Witte, that he muſt, for the honour of his nation, challenge 
captain Harman. He did ſo ; and his admiral lent him, that he 


might come off with glory, fixty mariners and ſeventy ſoldiers." 
Captain Harman had but one hundred eighty-four men in all; 
however, at a day's notice he ſtood to ſea, and ny engage® 
the Dutch frigate, in ſight of the town“. 

Their ſhips were within piſtol-ſhor before either sf them fred; 7 
and then captain Harman's broadſide brought the Dutchman's 
main-maſt by the board, and killed and wounded bim fourſcore 
men. The Engliſh captain followed his advantage, entered tb 
enemy's veſſel with his reſolute erew, and became maſter of 
the ſhip in an hour's time; but ſhe was quite diſabled, and had 


one hundred and forty men in her killed and wounded. The 
Engliſh had only nine killed, and fifteen wounded; amongſt 
whom was their brave captain, by a muſket-ſhot, which went 
in at his left eye, and out between the ear and the jaw-bonez 
of 8 wound he was well cured, and lived ſeveral years af- 


1 20008 the Ep an d their Os was, 5 


p. 159. Sir Richard Bulſtrode's memoirs, p. 236. Baſnage 8 des provinces | 
vaies, tome ii. p. 45$—470, 498. Le Clerc biſt. des provinces unies, tome ii. 
lu. xv. p. 338. Neuville hiſtoire de Hollande, tome iv. lib. xv. cb. 10. p. 33 3 
Lord Arlington's letters, vol, ii. p. 410. where his lordſhip, then ſecretary 
of Nate, takes notice to Sir William Godolphin, our ambaſſador at the court of 
Madrid, that his majeſty had been acquainted —_ captain W 5 1 8 
and was extremely pleaſed with it. | 
* Philips' s continuation of Heath's chronicle, p- 356. 
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and muſt ever be the ſame, did their utmoſt, from falſe nati 
of honour, to deſtroy each other, and anſwer the ends of their 


common enemy; till the voice of the people, both in England 
and Holland, rouzed their governors to a juſt ſenſe of theit 
comman danger, and Phocureſ) Oey: an alliance OO ba 


| laſted ever ſince. W N een 
This treaty of peace v8 a 0 ee r 5 Wie 


and thereby thoſe differences were-all adjuſtod, which had f 
often and ſa long diſturbed both ſtates J. In the: firſt place, the 
buſineſs of the flag was regulated according to the king's ſenſe 
of his rights, which the ſtates, till now, would neyer admit, 


In their treaty with Cromwell, they did indeed ſtipulate, that 


their ſhips ſhould ſalute the Engliſn; but then this was expreſſed 


in ſuch looſe terms, as afforded the Putch room to ſuggeſt, that 
the doing it way no more than a point of civility. . As the trez. 
ties of 1662, 1667, and 1668, were all, in a manner, built on 


this ſandy foundation, the caſe had been bitherto the ſame, and 


2 alerted ſo to he by the ſtates : but now the thing was put out 


of all diſpute 3 and what was before 18 courteſy, was here 


oh ps, 


| Keats x mentioned ; and the ſtates undertgok, that not only 
ſeparate ſhips, but whole flects, ſhould ſtrike their ſails to any 
fleet, or ſingle ſhip, carrying the king's flag, as the Foe: way © 


in the days of his anceſtors N 7 8 1 
Thę Eaſt India trade was likewiſe ſettled "I as to 1 ſub- 


ſequent debates, and not leave either party at liberty to encroach 


on the other. As to leſſer matters, com miſſioners were to meet 


on both ſides at London to decide them; and, in caſe they dd 


not agree in the ſpace of three months, then the queen of Spain 


was to arbitrate. Such of the planters as had been reſtrained 


by the Dutch at Surinam were ta be left at theic full liberty to, 


. if they thought fit, with their effects. Places taken on 


y See the 3 from the Ron gang to the king of Great Briezin, print- 
ed by authority, 1673, ato. Life of Sir William Temple, p. 200, Corps diplo- 
matique du droit des gens, tome vii. p. i. p. 253" 

2 The whole of this matter is very judiciouſly explained by biſhop Parker in 
his hiſtory of bis own times, p. 159. and the intire,article is to be found in the 


propoſals made by the ſtates themſelves, which ſhews how great a point was cars 
ried i in the . this treaty, | 


1 ; | - oh. 


err 
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both fides were by this treaty to be reſtored,” and the ſtates ge- 
peral were to pay his majeſty eight hundred thouſand patacoons / 
at four-payments; the firſt ebnen een uur p vet . 
this treaty, and the other three by annual payments. 

By a particular treaty, it was agreed, that the Ladin reg. 5 
ments in the French ſerviceſhould be ſuffered to wear out for 
want of recruits, | and by- a ſecret article it was ſettled, that nei- 
ther fide ſhould aſſiſt the enemies of the other either by land or 
ſea :. We may gueſs how acceptable this treaty was to the ſtates, 
by the preſent made to the Spaniſh ambaſſador for negociating it, 
which was ſixteen thouſand crowns, and the gratification of ſix; 
thouſand, which were given to don Bernardo de Salinasd. Thus 


ended the laſt of our Dutch wars, which, though made again 


the intereſt and will of the people, terminated highly to their 
advantage, whereas the former war, though it was begun at the 
inſtance of the nation, ended but indifferently; ſo little correſ- £ 
pondence is there between the grounds and ifſues of things \ 

The corſairs of Tripoli having for ſome time committed great 
autrages on the. Engliſh trade, Sir John Narborough was ſent, 


in the latter end of the year 1675, to reduce them to reaſon. 


The 14th af January following, Sir John came before the place, 


10 N e W "wo © ods in ne radia 0 that no 15 


* 


a 1 take what 7 FIT EO Som the mule from 2 aka and avibeatlc” 
mer, who hag left us the beſt political memoirs of Europe that are extant; 1 
mean the ſieuf dy Mont in bis mgmoires. pour ſervir a la bilolre de la paix * 
Ryſwick, tame ii. p. 272, CG. 

b Baſnage annales des proyinces unies, tome ii, p. 1 Le Clere biſtoire Wo 
provinces unies, tome iii. liv. 15. Neuville hiſtoire de Hollande, tome iv. p. 333. 
Uu is proper to obſerye, that, though the treaty was negociated by Sir William 
Temple, it was not ſigned by him, but by the following committee of council, 
viz. the lord · keeper Finch, the lord · treaſurer Latimer (afterwards earl of —_ 
by, and duke of Leeds), the duke of Monmouth, the A of Get the met 
of Aclington, and ſecretary Coventry, 9:77.00" 

© In conſequence of this, a treaty of commerce was tnaclodiel 1 his | 
majeſty and the ſtates general at London, Dec. 2, 1674; by the eighth article of 
which (in purſuance of former treaties) free ſhips were to make free goods, 
which has made great noiſe of late, Upon this article two remarks may be made: 
Iſt, That at this time it was in our fayour ; ſo that the king or his miniſters 
were not over-reached: adly, This clauſe extends only to ſuch places as either 
party might trade to in time of peace; but in time of peace the Dutch were not 


allowed to trade to the French iſlands, and, therefore, by this ny they can 
fan no ſuch liberty in time of war, | ef - 


could 
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could go in or eome out, he manned all his boats, and ſent n 


under the command of, lieutenam Shovel (afterwards Sir Cloude.. 
ſley, the famous admiral) into the harbour, where he ſeized the 
2 and aſterwards burnt the following veſſels, which were 


all that lay at that time in the harbour, viz. the White Eagle 
crowned, a fifty gun ſbip; the Looking - glaſs, which carried 
thirty-ſix, the Fanta Clara of twenty-four, and a French veſſel 
of twenty; after, which, he ſafely returned to the fleet without 
the loſs of a ſingle man. This extraordinary action ſtruck the 
Tripolines with amazement; and made them inſtantly fue for 
peace, which, however, did not immediately take place, becauſe 
they abſolutely refuſed to make good the loſſes ſuſtained by the 
Engliſh. - Sir John thereupon cannonaded the town, and, find. 


ing that ineffectual, landed a.body of men about twenty leagues 
from thence, and burnt a vaſt magazine of timber, which was to 
have ſerved for the building of ſhips. - When all this failed of 


reducing theſe people, Sir John ſailed to Malta; and, aſter te- 
maining there for ſome time, returned ſuddenly upon the ene. 
my, and diſtreſſed them ſo much, that On were een to tub. 
mit to a peace on the terms preſcribed uv. 

However, ſoon after the concluſion of this treaty, Sams: of 
their corſairs, returning into port, not only expreſſed: a great 


diſlike thereto, but actually depoſed the Dey for making it; 


and, without any regard thereto, began to take all Engliſh ſhips 
as before. Sir John remaining ſtill in the Mediterranean, and 
having immediate notice of what paſſed, ſuddenly appeared with 
eight frigates before Tripoli, and began with ſuch violence to 
batter. the place, that the inhabitants were glad once more to 
renew the peace, and deliver up the authors of the late Nen 
bance to condign puniſhment ©. 

In 1679, we had ſome differences with the . on ac- 
count of their making prize of Engliſh ſhips, under pretence 
that they were not furniſhed with proper paſſes. Upon this Sir 
John Narborough was ſent with a ſquadron to demand fatisfac- 
tion; which he procured, as it muſt always be procured, by 


d Kenner s complete hiſtory of England, vol. in. p. 338. Annals of che uni- 
verſe, p. 331, 347+ Corps univerſal * tome vii. part i. p. 8 
C. lumaa todir unt p. 252. | 
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ant of force. This peace, however; did not laſt long; tor is 
a year or two, they committed the like outrages: upon which, 


commodore Herbert, afterwards ſo well known to the world by 
the title of earl of Torrington, went thither with a few ſhips, 
and.compelled them to make ſatisfaction for what had paſſe à, 


and to give the ſtrongeſt aſſuranees of their acting in another 
manner for the future. That reer which v was enn 
in 1682, proved the laſt in this reignu 7. 5 

There is yet one tranfaction more which calls for our notice, ; 


and that is; the demolition of the ſtrong and expenſive fortreſs | 
olf Tangier. We have'already ſhewed how that place came 


into the hands of the Engliſh, and what pains were taken to 
preſerve it. . In the ſpace of twenty years it coſt the nation an 
immenſe ſum of money; and yet many doubted, all things con- 
ßdered, whether, after all, it was of any real uſe to us or not. 
When we firſt had it, the harbour was very dangerous; to re- 
medy which there was a fine mole run out at a vaſt charge. 
Several ſocieties, or copartnerſhips, which undertook to perfect 
this work, raiſed great ſums for that purpoſe ; and, after waſte- 
ing them, miſcarried. At laſt, however, all difficulties were in 
a manner overcome, and this work finiſhed in ſuch a manner, 
that it might be ſaid to vie with thoſe of the Romans. But the 
houſe of commons, in 1680, having expreſſed a diſlike to the 
management of the garriſon kept there, which they ſuſpected to 
be no better than a nurſery for a Popiſh army; and difcoyering, 
withal, no thoughts of providing for it any longer, the king 


' began, likewiſe, to entertain thoughts of quitting, deſtroying, 


and bringing home his forces from thence. He endeavoured to 
keep this as ſecret as poſſible ; however, the lord Arlington is 
faid to have given fome hint of his majeſty's intention to the 
Portugueſe ambaſſador, who expreſſed great diſcontent. there- 
at, and was very deſirous that it ſhould be again delivered into 
the hands of his maſter. | 

But king Charles doubting, not without reaſon, whether the 
king of Portugal would be able to maintain the poſſeſſion of it 
againſt the Moors, and foreſeeing the terrible conſequences of 


ſuch A port falling into their 18182 ee the offer of 


ES Local of the vnivars, p. 169 278 Colamna 1 12 p. 232. Burchet's 
dayal hiſtory, p- 404, 405. | | 


| large 


Jeſty's forces in Africa, and governor of Tangier, and ſent, a 
_ admiral of an Engliſh fleet, to demoliſh the works, blow up the 


very effectually performed: ſo that the harbour is, at this time, 
| entirely ſpoiled ; and, though now in the hands of the Moor 
is a very inconſiderable place. One citeumſtance attending in 
demolition deſerves to be remarked, becauſe it ſhews the tempet 


new - coined crown · pieces to be buried in the ruins, that ii 
on the crown of Britain. Thus, through diſputes between the 
king and parliament, whatever party-ſuſpicions might ſuggel} 


4 might, without diſtinction of countries, ſay, any prince, under 


perfectly, made draughts of veſſels with his own hands h; he 
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large Cams, perſiſted ſteadily in his firſt reſolution. - In 168 
the lord Dartmouth was conſtituted captain- general of his mu 


mole, and bring home the garriſon from thence; all which be 


2 


2 
12 


and ſpirit of the king. He directed a conſiderable number oi 


(through the viciſſitudes of fortune, to which all ſublunary thing * 
are liable) this city ſhould ever be reſtored, there might remain | 
ſome memorial of its having had once the honour of depending 


the Britiſh nation loſt a place and port of great importance s. 
It is on all hands confeſfed, that never any Engliſh, perhaps 


ſtood maritime concerns ſo well as Charles II. He piqued hin 
ſelf very much on making, as occaſion offered, minute inquiries 
into whatever regarded naval affairs: he underſtood ſhip-building 


was no ſtranger to the conveniencies and inconveniencies of every 
port in his dominions. He liſtened to propoſals for making 4 
yard, dock, and arſenal, at Chriſtchurch in Hampſhirei, He lik 
once intended to reſtore and improve the haven at Dover *. He 
cauſed a ſurvey of Guernſey to be made; and had actually the 


E 

plan drawn, of a harbour, mole, and citadel, which were to WF gi 

have been conſtructed in that ds and which would have 1 

th 

8 Kennet's Pol hiſtory of England, vol. iii. Pp. . 276, a ctiard, p. 994 in 

1040. Burchet, p. 425. h See the duke of Buckinghamſhire s chzraQter of hi 

Charles II. Welwood's memoirs, p. 146. Biſhop of Rocheſter's hiſtory of the 5 
royal ſociety, p. 149, 159. i Captain Yarranton's England's improvement, 

vol. i. p. 41. If the Clarendon intereſt had continued, this, which was once Ol 


ſtrongly in contemplation, would probably have been catried alſo into execution. 

k A diſcourſe of ſea-ports, principally of the port and haven of Dover; ; written 

by Sir W. Raleigh, and addreſſed to queen Eliſabeth. To which i is added, pro- ; 
poſals and remarks upon the ſame ſubject, written by command of __ I; m 
London, 1700, 40. | 
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Booth; the cor 
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born lt bf infinite uſe and benefit to this lagi W 85 
expenſive'in bis pleaſbres, the jeäloufies raiſed againſt him 
were ſo fironig, he was ſo mich in the hands öf favourites and 

miſtreſſes, he was {o frequently and ſo egregioufly betrayed by 

both, and his fiharices, throügh his whole reignz were ſo cramp» 

ed; and in ſuch diſorder, that be was not able to accompliſh 


2 


any one of theſe great defigis which, nevertheleſs, ts top 


inpivper {ould be bebe Bernzuf rememberal "3 "0 : 
fl reſpect to the toyiPfiavy; which through ste 
reign claimell his peculi 


uliar attention, he was more fortunate: 
On his entering into poffeſſion of his Eitigdorts; it was com. 


convoyed him from Holland, his marine was in excellent order; 
ind, for reaſons of ſtate; He! ing himſelf exicouraged's and con- 
firmed: that opinion: but the fact, notwithſtanding this, Was 
quite oller wife. Aſter the death of Cromwell, the funds for 
the fleet were diverted to Various other purpoſes the ſtores 
wſted} in fitting out 4diniral Mon- 
tague's ſquadron to the Baltic 5b ſchall remains öf arms and 
ammunition were iſſued, by the rump, for ſuppreſſing Sie George 
ons chat efifued, gave opportunities to em- 
bezzle what little matter was left, and there remained no Jutho- | 
rity to reſtrain; much leſs to repair theſe miſchiefs. This kc 
counts for the king's finding things, in reference to the fleet and 

ordnance, in ſo. weak and defenceleſs a condition; and explains 
likewiſe his conduct in covering it as carefully as it was poſ- 
fidle, to prevent either domeſticor foreign enemies {of both which 
he had enough) from availing themſelves of this, bib weak and | 


diſtreſſed ſituation, It was to coriceal this that he demanded 


nothing from parliament ; but,; putting both departments into 
the hands of thoſe in whom he could entirely confide, ſupply- 

ing them, from time to time, with ſuch ſums as he could barrow, 
he, with much filence and ſecrecy, rectiſied all things; ſo that, 
at the opening of the firſt Dutch war in his reign, the navy and 


ordnance both were in Py, ne, and all TIA * the tera 


44 


1 The reverend. Mr. Falle's 0 Jef in the rod, from, n the 
n of the leur de Sumarez. . | | » as 


* 


Vol. 3 * Eng vice 


trance of tlie ſqquadron tit 


we WAY Als. 838 * 


| viceproniged in in 28 an ple end regular mauner; But e 
me Na er ſhips and ſtares at his r 
| to men, it Was; bas others. - An. 5 


every, ranks, no navy vas ever beter farviſhed, a they had — 
picked by the lang paxliament, trained under Blabe, Monk, ind 

C Bxfrues inured to. hard ſhips, fluſhed with viAorigs, covetous of 
perior. officers were. all. of: di ed. merit 
bl znd abundance: of yery able men employed therein, ; It uf 
| likewiſe he eonfeſſed, to the hayour of his government, that h: 
Preſerved them in their, ſeveral, rote, wirhout any reſpect m Bil _- 
party: Which, without queſtian, contribute ei W Lt 
increaſe of gur payal. power . ot Pitt oat i 
Ham intent he was, for ine is ol bis reg i ; 
promoting whatever had 3 tendeney this ways, appears from al BY 
the candid hiſtories of thoſe times, from the collections ol or; 
ders, and other. public papers relating to the direction of the 
navy while the anke of York was adrairaly, publiſhed of las 
Fears, and in every body s hands e and, in a ſhort, and narrow 
compabs, from the ſpeech: made by the lord-keeper Bridgeman; 
who affirmed, that, from, 1660. to 1670, the charge of the nary 
had never amaunted to leſs than half a millian a:year s. But, 
Aer thP ſecond, Dutch AS, the kipg eren Pre: bean in thi 


m Continurtion of the life of Edward een of Clarendon, p. 122 ber the 
reader way meet with on ample; aceurate, and authentic account 'of this matter, 
; A Such as Sir Georgę Ayſcue, Sir William. Batten, dir John. Lawſon, Sir Richard 
Stayner, Sir William Penn, and many other. The title ol this book i 
Memoirs of the Engliſh affairs, blech naval, from the year 1969 8 16735 by di his 
royal bighneſs James, duke of York, London, 1729, N. | 
Happy future ſtate of Englands by gr Peter Pett, p. 18. The deſign of 
this ſpeech way to-induce the houſe af commons to gront « ſupply for this parti: 
cular ſeryice of increaſing the royal navy and, after baviog.ſhewn.the great im- 
portance of ſuch a proceeding, his lordſhip, goes on thus: © My lords and gen. 
1 tlemen, bis majeſty is confident,” that vou will not be contented 'to ſee him 
1 deprived of all the adyanta ges which he might procure hereby to his king 
< doms, nay, eyen to all Chriſtendom, in the repoſe and quiet of it; that you 
14 will not he content alone to ſee your neighbours ſtrengthening il themſelves in 
10 ſhipping fo much more than they were before, and at home to ſee the govern” 
e ment ſtraggling every year with difficulties, and not able to keep up der . 
% vies equal with theirs. He finds that, by his acrounts from the year 1660 to 
A the late war, the ordinary charge of the fleet, communibus annis, cams to 
4% about $00,000. a year; and it cannot be ſupported with leſs.” | 
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ley Ina yet; in 1855 when the nution in edi eißected 
er with France; his navy was in entellent order. The judi 
tibüs Me Pepys; ſecretary to the admiralty; has left us a parti- 
tler account of its ſtate in the month of Auguſt that year; 
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'Oftheſe ſevenity- FERN per, u che ſtore · houſes and maga- 
tines in complete order, and, which is Kill more to the purpoſe, 
thirty capital ſhips were then actually in building, (eleven newly 
launched, and nineteen upon the ſtocks); and that the reader 
tay frame a juſt notion of the increaſe of the navy, during this 
part of the king's reign, I muſt obſerve, that, at mid-ſummer 
1660, che whole fleer of the nation conſiſted but of Gixty-five 
vellels of all ſines, as appears by an original letter under the 
band of Mr. Secretary Coventry t. Butz after this period of time, 

I mean from the date of the liſt, the king finding himſelf ex- 
tremely diſtreſſed at home, and, conſequently, in a ſituation per- 
plexed enough abroad; was perſuaded, or rather compelled, to 
alter the management of his navy; which he did in 1679, in 

order to make himſelf eaſy in his civil government; Sir Anthony 
* Mr. Pepys, and ſeveral other old officers of the nary, 


4 3 lain to tha — of the a navy bor t ten years, 5 60 tm 
epys, Eſq; p. 6. r Memoirs of Engliſh affairs, chiefly naval, p. 12. 
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Hake -unforty 
of commons, by: whom they were committed. 


This new adminiſtration, with reſpect to naval affairs, e. 


ed for about five. years 3 and, if it had continued five year 


longer, would, in all probability, have remedied even . nu-⸗ 


merous and mighty evils it had introduced, by wearing out the 
whole royal navy, and fo leaving no room for future miſtake, 


It was a juſt ſenſe of this that induced the king, in 1684, to r. 


fume the management of the fleet into his own hands, to reſtore 
again moſt of the old officers, and to undertake the bringing 
things once more into order: but before any conſiderable pro- 
greſs could be made in ſo great a work, his meh died, and 
left the care of it to his ſucceſſor, 

The trade of the nation I have We ſhewel to hare 
been in a very declining ſituation at the time of the reſtoration; 
I have alſo obſerved, that it was much helped by ſeveral treaties 
of peace made ſoon after u; and though I am. far from denying, 


that, through the king's too ſtrict intercourſe with France, his 


running counter, in many reſpects, to the intereſts as well as 


inclinations of his beſt ſubjects, and that diſſolute ſpirit of luxu- | 


ry and corruption, which, if not introduced, was at leaſt coun- 
' tenanced and: encouraged by the king's" temper and practice, 


might hinder-our trade Tow Nt that en which others 
wiſe it would have done *. 15 


Let, upon the whole, . am fully 3 . david bi 


whole reign, we. were very great gainers thereby; and this, I 


think, I can make clearly appear. In the firſt place, the former 


Dutch war was moſt certainly undertaken for the ſake of trade; 
nor can it be conceived; that, in the ſecond, the Dutch would 

1 have puſhed as they did, from any other motive than an appre- 
henſion that, from rivals, we ſhould become their ſuperjors in 
commerce; to which, from the very genius of their ſtate, they 
could not patiently ſubmit. * the next , let us content 


ED. The hiſtory and St of the bouſs of commons, W for Richard 


Chandler, vol. i, p. 266. © Memoirs of the royab navy, by Mr. Pepys, 
p. 10. u See p. 78, 8. The world's miſtake in Oliver Crom- 
well, written by Slingſby Bethel, Eſq; who, in the latter end of the treatiſe, docs 


juſtice to this king 5 adminiſtration i in na to commerce. Coke” $ \detefiion of 


the four laſt reigns, Pe. iv. p. 205% 
the 


ate to ineur the diſpleaſure ofthe ous 
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ie Joflts faſtdined in the ſpace of fifteen” PR the- 
plague, the fire of London, and the two Dutch wars. They 
bare been computed, by men much better ſkilled in political 
arithmetic po 2c mare e wa ger *_ eons een 
millions *. „ Wy as ty | Wee 
But ſuppoſin e ee 1 to temty abe 1 
the nation muſt have been reduced to the loweſt ebb of poverty 
aid diſtreſs, if ſhe had not been relieved by the vaſt profits'of 
her foreign trade. This it was that repaired the loſs of our 


| people in a ſurpriſing manner, raiſed the city of London, like a 


pheenix, brighter and more beautiful for having been in flames, 
and increaſed our ſhipping to double what it was at the time of 
the king's coming in. Theſe are facts agreed on by the greateſt 


| men that ever handled ſubjects of this nature, grounded on ſuch 


evidence as could not deceive them, and juſtified by effects which 
eren polterity may contemplate, and from thence 12 ao the 
viſdom and truth of their computations). | 

The Eaſt India Company were exceedingly We and pro- 


teſted, eſpecially in the beginning of this reign ; the African 
company was in the zenith of its glory, and brought in lt | 
| profits to the proprietors and the nation 2. Many of our planta® 


tions were ſettled by his majeſty's favour; ſuch as Pennſylvania, 


| Carolina, c. Others were reſtored to this nation by his ; 
arms; ſuch as New York, and the Jerſeys b; and all had ſuch 


encouragement, that they made quite another figure than in for- 
mer times, as we may gueſs from what a modern writer (no way 
partial to this prince) ſays of Barbadoes; that, during his reign, 
it maintained four hundred fail of ſhips, produced two hundred 
thouſand pounds a- year clear profit to this nation, and maintain- 
* one hundred thouſand people. there and here ©, 


x By Sir William Perry in his political e who without . un 
derſtood the grounds of that art as well as ever ary man did. Dr. Davenant alſo 
vas of the ſame mind, and ſays expreſsly, that theſe loſſes might be computed 
at between twenty-four and twenty-ſeven millions. Diſcourſes on the public re- 
Venue and trade of England, vol. ii. p. 44. Y See Pett's happy future ſtate 
of England, Sir William Petty's pohitical arithmetic, and his eſlays, Dr. Daye- 
naut's book before cited, and his eſſay upon the probable methods of makiog 


people gainers in the balance of trade. 2 See a general treatiſe of naval 
trade and commerce, vol. ii. chap; 3. 2 Curſon's compendium of the laws 
and government of England, p. 612. b Ses the Britiſh empire in America, 0 


under thole titles, - © Ibid, p. 166, 267. Theſf 
ele 
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having boey\ſa-wnbirtnate to incur the dpeſure of the ws 
of commons, by whom they were committed *. * 
This new/adminiſtration, with reſpect Goel, fublt. 
ed for about five. years; and, if it had continued five year 
longer, would, in all probability, have remedied even the nu- 
merous and mighty evils it had introduced, by wearing out the 
whole royal navy, and ſo leaving no room for future miſtake, 
Tt was a juſt ſenſe of this that induced the king, i in 1684, to re. 
ſume the management of the fleet into his own hands, to reſtore 
again moſt of the old officers, and to undertake the bringing 
things once more into order: but before any conſiderable pro- 
greſs could be made in ſo great a work, his "wajelly died, and 
left the care of it to his ſucceſſor . 
The trade of the nation I have neretplore ſhowed to hare 
been in a very declining ſituation at the time of the reſtoration; 
I have alſo obſerved, that it was much helped by ſeveral treaties 
of peace made ſoon after u; and though I am far from denying, 
that, through the king's too ftrict intercourſe with France, his 
running counter, in many reſpects, to the intereſts as well a | 
_ inclinations of his beſt ſubjects, and that diſſolute ſpirit of luxu- 
ry and corruption, which, if not introduced, was at leaſt coun- 
tenanced and encouraged by the king's temper and practice, 
might hinder our trade from neee that Ac which other 
wiſe 1 it would have done“. 

Vet, upon the whole, I am fully perſuaded, that; 4 his 
whchs reign, we. were very great gainers thereby; and this, 1 
think, I can make clearly appear. In the firſt place, the former 
Dutch war was moſt certainly undertaken for the ſake of trade; 
nor can it be conceived; that, in the ſecond, the Dutch would 
have puſhed as they did, from any other motive than an appre- 
henſion that, from rivals, we ſhould become their ſuperjors in 
commerce; to which, from the very genius of their ſtate, they 
could not patiently ſubmit. In the next aged les us comme 
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0 The hiſtory and 3 of ths bond of commons, printed for Rickard 
Chandler, vol. i. p. 2666. Memoirs of the royab navy, by Mr. Pepy% 
p. 10. u See p. 78, 8. The world's miſtake in Oliver Crom- 
well, written by Slingſby Bethel, Eſa; who, in the latter end of the treatiſe, does 


juſtice to this king s atminiftration'in reſpect to commerce. Coke” $ _— . 
the four laſt reigns, p. iv. p. 205. 


Rp 


* 


3 
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3 loſſes ſuſtained in the ſpace of fifteen years wi . 
plague, the fire of London, and the two Dutch wars. They 
bare been computed, by men much better ſkilled in political 
arithmetic On No en than Soto en 
millions *. Nd TIER "oy 12 
But ſuppoſin hain eee ay to tonty — 190 
the nation muſt have been reduced to the loweſt ebb of poverty 
and diſtreſs, if ſhe had not been relieved by the vaſt profits of 
her foreign trade. This it was that repaired the loſs of our 
people in a ſurpriſing manner, raiſed the city of London, like a 
pheenix, brighter and more beautiful for having been in flames, 
md increaſed our ſhipping to double what it was at the time of 
the king's coming in. Theſe are facts agreed on by the greateſt 
men that ever handled ſubjects of this nature, grounded on fuch 
evidence as could not deceive them, and juſtified by effects which 
eren poſterity may contemplate, and from thence 7 the 


viſdom and truth of their computations). 


The Eaſt India Company were exceedingly fail and pro- 
teſted, eſpecially in the beginning of this reign; the African 
company was in the zenith of its glory, and brought in vaſt 
profits to the proprietors and the nation 2. Many of our planta- 
tions were ſettled by his majeſty's favour; ſuch as Pennſylvania, 
Carolina, c. Others were reſtored to this nation by his 
arms; ſuch as New York, and the Jerſeys b; and all had ſuch 
encouragement, that they made quite another figure than in for- 
mer times, as we may gueſs from what a modern writer (no way 


| partial to this prince) ſays of Barbadoes; that, during his reign, 


it maintained four hundred fail of ſhips, produced two hundred 
thouſand pounds a-year clear profit to this nation, and | maintain= 


| on one hundred thouſand People there and here ©. 


* By Sir William Perry in his political 654 Gao 3 without 1 un · | 
derſtood the grounds of that art as well as ever ary man did. Dr. Davenant alſo 
was of the ſame mind, and ſays expreſsly, that theſe loſles might be computed 
at detween twenty-four and twenty-ſeven millions. Diſcourſes on the public re- 
venue and trade of England, vol. ii. p. 44. See Pett's happy future ſtate 
of England, Sir William Petty's pohtical arithmetic, and his eſſays, Dr. Dave - 
nant's book before cited, and his eſſay upon the probable methods of making 


people gainers in the balance of trade. 1 2 See 2 general treatiſe of naval 
trade and commerce, vol. ii. chap. 5. 2 Curſon's compendium of the laws 
and government of England, p. 513. d Ses the Britiſh empire in America, 


under thoſe titles, C Ibid. p. 166, 267. 
— : Theſe 
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\ Theſe are high cating bet b hüben ths dela the 


Pies: them is able to juſtify them, and therefore I make no quel; 
tion that Sir William Petty was in theright, when he calculated 
dur exports at ten millions per annum d. This agrees very well 


with the ſtate of our cuſtoms, which fell then little ſhort of x 
million, though in 1660 they were farmed for four hundred 


thouſand pounds, as they were once let by queen Eliſabeth a 
_ thirty-fix thouſand. Dr. Davenant, an excellent judge in theſe 
matters, having duly weighed all the calculations I have men- 
tioned, and compared them with all the lights he had receive 


from long experience, pronounces the balance of trade to ht 
been in our favour, in this reign, two millions a-year; and leſg 


| Ethink; it could not well be. The bounds preſcribed to thi 


work will not allow me to ſay more on this ſubject, and I muk 
have violated the wy Lowe to truth and my * 11 had 


faid leſs. 


We are now to ſpeak Gy of the moſt Sabai 


among thoſe illuſtrious perſons, whoſe gallant actions at ſea hare 
been already occaſionally mentioned in this hiftory z men, who, 
in point of military and civil virtue, have deſerved as well of theit 
country às men could do, and whoſe fame, therefore, ought to 


be tranſmitted to poſterity with due reſpect. Amongſt theſe, in 


the firſt place, let us take notice of him to inn we one 
; We virtues und er 1 all whe ent., 


Mieten of General GEORGE MONK, 


Duke of Albemarle, and Want of the Garter: 


r the lotwrinſs worth of: a man's ations were ſufficient to ſe 
1 cure the applauſe of ſucceeding times, there would be little 
occaſion to enter minutely into the memoirs of this great ſoldier 
and ſeaman; and, on the other hand, if there be any thing lau- 
dable in removing thoſe ſhades which the envious are always la- 
bouring to throw over the reputation of the worthy, then cer. 


' tainly no man's life would claim greater attention than bis of 


d Political arichmetic, p. 444. e Diſcourſes on the public revenues ind 


trade of England, vol. ii; p. 4. 
whom 
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him more friends, than the glory af them excited detraftors, 


of dir Thomas Monk, a man whoſe qualities and virtues deſerved = 


r as. - oi. Mt - 


on ſo extraordinary an ccaſion, he might be ſafe from any in- 
| ful while he attended the king The ſheriff took the preſtnt, 
| nd granted his requeſt, but, oon after receiving a larger from 


* 


| Gan MOR. 
den Tam ſpeaking, the merit ut whoſe ces ſcarce raiſed 


He vas by birth a gentleman, deſcendocd on the father's fide 
acc 


Heory III. at Potheridge in Devonſhire; and, by the female line, 
ſprung from the victorious Edward IV. t He was the ſecond ſon 


a better fortune; for time, in doing honour to his family, had 
almoſt worn out his eſtate. His ſon George was born on the 
6th of December, 16e8 ; and his father, having not much wealth 
to give, intended him from his childhood for the ſword, and 
therefore beſtowed on him ſuch an education as was requiſite to 


| qualify him for the profeſſion of arms, for which ho gave a proof 


gf his. capacity when. he was: ſcarce able to wield them 6. 

Ja the firſt year of the reign of :ving Chunks Lis eacjvidy 
vho had then in view a war with Spain, came down 10 Ply. | 
mouth, in order to inſpect the naval preparations that were 
making there. Sir Thomas Monk bad-a mind to pay his duty to 
his prince, though his debts (derived rather from his anceſtors 
extravagance than his own): made him ſomewhat afraid of the 
law. To remedy, this evil, he ſent his fon George to the under= 
ſheriff of Devonſhire with a conſiderable preſent; deſiring that, 


e The firſt notice that I believe the. world ever had of this matter, was from, 
à pamphlet, printed in 165g. intitled, 40 The pedigree and deſcent of his excel - 
* lency general Monk, ſettiog forth how he is deſcended from King Edward III. 
by a brauch and ſlip of the white roſe, the houſe of York; ant likewiſe bis en- 

", tration from Richard king of the Romans.“ This was publiſhed with a view, 
I ſuppoſe, to countenance a deſign ſome people had entertained of incliniog the 
genera]'to aſſume the crown. himſelf; inſtead of reſtoring: the king. The fact, 
however, is true as to his deſcent, which may be ſern in Dugdate and ather au» 
thors, But this deſcent could not poſſibly give him any title to the grown, Rm 
the lady Frances Plantagenet was firſt matried into the family of Baſſet, apd had 
iſſue of that marriage; and, which is ſtill more to the purpoſe, her father Arthur, 
Viſcount L' Ille, was only natural ſon to Edward IV, We'cannot wonder, there 
fore, that ſo thinking a man as general Monk deſpiſed ſuch; a pitifu} am ot 
lattery on a circumſtance otherwiſe very honourable to his family. 

© Theſe particulars are taken from the life of general. Mook, written by 1 


Gumble, n ann kr oak s. worthies of | 


one 
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one of his eds took him in execution in the face of dr 
county. George Monk, whoſe youth led him to think this a 
ſtrange action, went to Exeter, and after expoſtulating with the 
pettifogger, who was altogether inſenſible as to reproaches, took 


his leave of him in a more intelligible language, and caned him 
ſo heartily, that he left him in no condition of following bim 


This adventure ſent him on board the fleet, which, under the 
command of lord Wimbleton, ſhortly after failed for Cadiz; 

when he was in the ſeventeenth year of his age: and Fur he 
began. as he ended, his ſervice to his country at ſea x. 
Inn this voyage he ſerved as a volunteer under his near retuid 
Sir Richard Greenvile: the next year we find him with a pai 
of colours, under the brave Sir John Burroughs, in the unfor 
tunate expedition to the iſle of Rhe. Such unlucky beginning 
would certainly have daunted a leſs reſolute” mind than that of 
Vir. Monk, who was diſtinguiſhed, in his youth, by a ſteaditiels 
of temper which he maintained to his dying hour, and which 
was: _ e of OP der op e or * 
U 10 1628, being then completely of age, he went over to Hol 


land, and ſerved in the regiment: of the earl of Oxford, and 


| afterwards in that of the lord Goring, who gave him the com- 
mand of his own company, before he was thirty years of age. 


In this ſervice, Mr. Monk was preſent in ſeveral ſieges and bat. 


tles, and purſuing ſteadily the ſtudy of his profeſſion, became 2 


Wee maſter therein. In the laſt year of his ſtay in Holland, 


his winter · quarters were aſſigned him in Dort, where the magi- 


ſtrates puniſhing ſome of his ſoldiers, for matters rather proper 


for the inſpection of a court- martial, captain Monk expoſtulated 


the matter ſo warmly, that the point came to be decided by the 


prince of Orange, who, though be in a like caſe had given 
judgment in favour of Sir Richard Cave, (and thereby miſled 
the captain), now, to gratify the people, gave it for the burgh- 


ers; which ſo diſguſted Monk, who under a calm behaviour, 
concealed a very high ſpirit, that he ſoon. after threw up his 


commiſſion, and never ſaw the Dutch more as a friend. 


n Skinner's life of general. Monk, p. 11 i Gumble's te of geverd, 


52 p. 4. Journal of the expedition to the ille of Rhe, in lord 9 
works, 
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OY his FEMA home; be found his country in BY Sia . 
z war newly broke out with the rebellious Scots, and an army. 
raiſing to chaſtiſe themz in which he ſerved as a lievtenant-co-. - 


bad, atidet the ear) uf Newport; and, if his advice had been 
taken, things had not ended as they did % When the war bla 
zed out in Ireland, in +641, be; through the favour of fs cou | 
kin, the carl of Leiceſter then lord · lieutenant, was appointed = 
to command his own regiment 3 in which poſt he did great ſers 
vice, and might have been goyetnor of Dublin, but for Ws 1 
louſy of the earl of Ormonde . 
In 16433. he returned into England 10 ſerie his 1 

whom he was introduced at Oxford; and honoured with a con» 
ference which laſted ſome time, and which ſatisfied the king 


how ll he had been uſed by his miniſters; who; upon ſome dirty 


intelligence from Dublin, prevailed upon his majeſty to take 
away his regiment, and give it to major Warren; a man of fo 
much hongury that they found no ſmall difficulty in prevailing 
bn him to arcept it. To make colonel Monk ſome amendz, the 
king conſtituted him a major-genetal of the Iriſh brigade, and 

then ſent kim to bis command; which he had not enjoyed long, 
before he, with many other officers, were ſurpriaed by Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax; and ſent priſoners to Hull; from whence, by ſpe» 
cial direction of the parliament, he was transferred to the Tower 

bf London, where he remained ſeveral years a priſoner, in cir 
cumſtances narrow enough 3 though his en, who Was 2 


works, vol. 3 iti, p. $53. in which is the following palſuge 3 T fuly 28. The day 3 
* following Mr. Monk came from England through the main, (paſſing ihe army 
* which lay before Rochelle with great hazard of his life), and brought ameſiage 
* by word of mouth, from the king to my lord duke, with intelligence of thirty ' 
iu of forty fail of ſhips, with three or four thouſand men; preparing in France.” _ 
Skitner's continuation of Bates, p. 100. Lord Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebel 
lion, vol, vi. p. 699% k Sk inner's life of Monk, p. 18. whete he aſſerts, 
that lientenant Monk was one of the Few officers who ſeconded the earl of Straf- 
ford in his defire of fighting the Scots, inſtead of treating with them, which at 
ill exents muſt have ſerved the king's purpoſe: but his tenderneſs for his cou _ 
| trymen ruined him; and; by e he much from rebels in one kingdom, be 
invited a rebellion in another. © 1 Skintier's life of general Monk, p. 21. 


Ludlow tells us in his memoirs, p. 37. that, when Ormonde ſent him over, WG * 


brdered him to be confined in the ſhip, becauſe he bad made a ſcruple of ſerving 
dgainſt the parliament with forces raiſed by their authority. This ſhews, that 
general Monk was not ſueh a ſoldier of fortune as Burnet-and ſome other 1 
| would make him; but that he had always a great HOO to principle, : 


Vor. H. | 8 a „ 0 roglit 
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9 - royaliſt, and conſequently the leſs able, did what he could r 


him, and his generous maſter ſent him from Oxford one hun- 
dred pounds in gold; ; which \ was A 1 wy out. "ot 5 low an 


| EXTENT” FO 


In 1646-7, when *s fy of as civil war was over, by the 


total ruin of the king's affairs, colonel Monk accepted a com- 
miſſion under his relation the lord L'Ifle, whom the parliament 


had appointed ro the government of Ireland. When, in conſe. 


quence of this, he obtained his liberty, he went, befare he leſt 
the Tower, to pay his reſpeQs to the venerable doctor Matthey | 


- Wren, lord biſhop of Ely; and, having received his bleſſing, 


the colonel took his leave in theſe words: «My lord, I am 


e now going to ferve the king, the beſt I may, againſt his 


— 


4 bloody rebels in Ireland; and I hope I ſhall one 127 live to 
« do further fervice to the royal cauſe in England®,” At this 
time, however, he was not very fortunate; for, after a ſhort 
ſtay i in that kingdom, be returned with lord L'Ifle, whofe diffe- 


rence with the marquis of Ormonde hindered either of them 


from ſerving their country effectually: but colonel Monk did 


not long remain idle in England; for the parliament knew his 
abilities too well, and had too quick a ſenſe of the ſtate of Iriſh 


Affairs, not to employ him in the only ſervice to which he was 


inclined : and thus he returned a third time into Ireland, with 


the title of commander in chief of the Engliſh forces in the 


northo; where, in conjunction with colonel Jones and Sit 
Charles Coote, he took Athboy, Portleſter, Bally annon, Nab- 
ber, and Ballyho. Afterwards, with the aſſiſtance of Sir Price 
Cognrus, and ao mera ee nen, he 2 Cu- 


m — of f Monk, 9. 23. Don alſo 3 SIE by Dr. CN Be where 
there is a letter from Mr. Monk to his elder brother, dated from the Tower, 


Nov. 6, 1644, acknowledging the receipt of 30 l. and deſiring the like ſum. 


n Skinner's life of Monk, p. 28, PARENTAL3&, or memoirs of the family of 
the Wrens, vis. of Matthew biſhop. of Ely, Chriſtopher dean of Windſor, but 


_ chiefly of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, late ſurveyor-general of the royal buildings, 


Cc. compiled by his ſon © Chriſtopher, and publiſhed by his grandſon Stephen 


| Wren, Eſq; fol. London, 2730, p. 27. where this remarkable incident is te- 


| Jocke's memorials, p. 227. Gumbte's Efe of 1 p- 15. Clarendon! 5 oy 


lated at large. See alſo Coke's detection, vol. ii. p. 48, who ſays he had it from 
that reverend prelate's own moutb. » Heath's chronicle, p. 123. Whit 


of the rebcllion, vol. v. p. 319. 


an 
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in it major - genera Monroe and his troops, who was, drawing 


Six George Monroe, in Scotland . This action and. ſucceſs, 
ſays Whitlocke a, was one of the firſt. that brought colonel 
Monk into extraordinary favour with the parliament, who began 
to have; more confidence. in him than they had formerly, ſince 
his reyolt to them. A letter of thanks was ſent to Monk, bis 
officers, and ſoldiers; he was likewiſe appointed governor of . 
Catrickfergus, and five hundred pounds were ordered him, a9 - 

a reward for his good ſervices. : As to major- general Monroe, 

he was conducted to England, where, upon his arrival, he was 
committed to the Fleet; the officer, major Brough, bo had 


of the parliament, for his attention in that particular 
As for our colonel, he purſued the path he was in with pa- 5 
tience; and though it was a very difficult thing to manage ſuch 
a divided authority, yet the prudence, of Monk. enabled him to 
ſurmount this difficulty, and many others, ſome of which were 
yet greater. He was forced to make war without money, which 
he did ſo effectually, as to reduce Owen Roe O Neile to the -. 
utmoſt diſtreſs, by carrying off. provifions where that was prac. 
ticable, and burning them where it was not. Yet, in the ſpring 
of the year 1649, colonel Monk found bimſelf i in ſo weak a 
condition, by the deſertion brought on his army. through the 
deteſtation the ſoldiers had of the king's murder, that he was 1 
| conſtrained to enter into a treaty with this Owen Roe O Neilez N 
'which certainly ſaved the few troops he had under his com- 
mand, and thereby preſerved the patliament's intereſt: in that 
country”, However, it gave ſuch offence, that, on his return, 
| he was ſubjected to a ſtrict inquiry by the houſe of commons; 
i who, a Aer a r. fol . of . matter, came to a reſolu- 


. 


: 25 


: K p  Whil \cke's memorials, p. 275, 3 329. Cor den of 1 p. 196, 207, 
g 'Gumble's life of Monk, p. 27. A Mcmorials, p. 339, 341. See alſo 
. Carte's collection of original letters and papers reſpectiog the affairs of England, | 
a | trom the papers of the Ormonde family, Londen, 1739, 8vo. 2 vols. vol. i. p. 1724 - 
, r Clatendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. v. p. 359. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 
, 391,  Heath's chronicle, p- 238, 239» Davies's hiſtory of the eivil wart of 
Great Britain 70 Treland, ch. xc. The moderate intelligencer, 1228 1217. 


— head of the Scots quarters in that kingdom, 5 a 8 


| them out, with an intention to join the forces of his nephew, - 


the care of him, receiving two hundred pounds, by command 
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tion againſt the treaty, but in \ juſtification of Mank's int 


therein , which, though byt 2 uy cenſure fore chink 1 the 


grrieral never: forgot *. 


reſolution way intended purely to wipe off the gdium of haying 
treated with an Iriſh Papiſt, and 55 colonel Monk did nothit 
therein but under dpection; and this, I think, ſufficiently a5. 
pears from the parliament's haying carried on a private treay 
Pith an agent of Q Neile at London?, and from che ſtyle of 


eriminal, yet they admit the man to be innocent; which I con- 
teive he could not _ be; yu he my known reit fron. 


ta + 4+ 


the Iriſh war, and Monk was out of all employment; which 
eight have firaitened him in his private fortune, if his elder bro- 
ther had not died without iſue-male, by which he inherited the 
eſtate of the family. About this time alſo he declared his mar- 
riage, or perbaps ſomewhat later ; for it ſeems he did not care 
the \ world ſhould know he had a wife, till he was in pofſcſiion 


df a competent fortune to maintain her”. His repoſe was of 


no long continuance z for, | in the year 160, Cromwell, when be 


Fias about to march into Scotland againſt the king, engage 


bim to accept of a new commiſſon. 8 
Skinner and ſome other writers talk, upan chis occafion, of 4 
Fecrer fate which Fe him in this l i Days ſome of 


IS Whitlocke's MATER 1b. Moderate intelligencer, from June y to 16 
7689, No. 221. Hiſtory of Independency, p. ii. p. 226. Con $ biſtory of Irelavd, 
| p. 5 3 "£1 Ludlow's memoirs, vol. i, p. "96 295. 
u The reſolution i is in theſe words : 10 That s houſe doth utterly diſapprore 

© of the proceedings of colonel Monk in the treaty and ceſſation made between 
Ws... him and Owen Roe O Neile; and that this houſe doth deteſt the thoughts of 
a « cloſing with any party of Popiſh rebels there, who have had their hands in 
| « ſhedding Engliſh blood. Nevertheleſs, the houſe being fatisfied, that what the 

6s faid colonel Monk did therein was, in his apprehenſion, neceſſary f for the pre- 
E ce ſervation of the parliament of England's 5 intereſt ; that the houſe is content the 


« farther conlideration thereof, as to him, be laid alide, and {ball not at any time 


« hereafter be called. in queſtion,” ” 


w Skinner s life of general Monk, p. 33. Lives Engliſh and foreign. Thur: 


| Joe's x papers, vol. i. p. 470. EE * Life of general Monk, p. 36. 


them 
| Ta n 


I muſt own, this appears to me one of the darkeſt paſts of ky | 
hiſtory but what I find moft probable is, that the parliament's | 


_ their reſolution, in which, though they declare the fat to be 


Oliver uma was now incryſted with the ſole direction of 
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l the Scots againſt king Charles I. that he took arms againſt 


: 


enn MONK wy 
annum, 


them now, when they were fighting to reſtore king Charles II. 7 


But I muſt freely 'own, that it appears to me the higheſt impiety As 
to charge upon the providence of God what would be thought 
| weakneſs in man, as, on the other hand, I-fee-no reaſon why 


we ſhould ſacrifice truth to our zeal for any perſon, of any cauſe., 
| revere, Monk as much as any man, and yet I muſt ſpeak it as 
my opinion, that he deſerted his principles upon this occaſion, 

that he might. gratify his ambition. Cromwell was fo ſenſible of 


a regiment, by drawing fix companies out of Sir Arthur Haſſe- | 


rig's, and fix opt of colonel Fenwick's ; and, to ſecure him ſtill 
farther, he made him lieutenant- general of the ordnance; and 
thus he was again embarked with the nen ee the 


+ Intereſt of their general ? 


In this expedition Cromwell, en de was apy wats | 

and great officer, certainly run into à dangerous error, which he 
diſcovered ſomewhat of the lateſt, and then began to retreat to - 
wards Dunbar, the Scots preſſing hard upon his rear. F inding 


| himſelf diſtreſſed, he called a council of war, in which opinions 


were divided, till general Monk delivered his in theſe words: 
« Sir, the Scots have numbers and the hills; thoſe are their 
e advantages: we have diſcipline and deſpair, two things that 
6 will make ſoldiers fight ; and theſe are ours. My advice, 


e therefore, is, to attack them voy: which if you fol- 


« low, I am ready to command the van.” His propoſal being 
accepted, he began the attack, and, as Ludlow acknowledges, © 
Was the ble! inſtrument of that viftory which 5 eren Hh 
ſo great reputation *, . 
The following ſummer he ſpent | in reduciay the beſt part of 
Scotland, and particularly the town of Dundee, which made a 
good defence ; he toak it, notwithſtanding, by ſtorm, put ſix 
hundred of the garriſon to the ſword, and committed other acts 
of ſeverity, which, howeyer neceſſary they might be to his pri- 


yate intereſt, Were certainty detrimental enough to his public £ 


y Gumble $ life of 3 Monk, p. 34, 33. 3# Heath's chronicle, 
p. 274, Lndlow's memoirs, vol, i. p. 327. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 466. 
a Skinner $ life of _, p. 38. | Ludlow' „ memoirs, vol. i, p. 328. 


character, 
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character, the thing itſelf rendering him terrible to the royale; 

and the manner of it gave diſtaſte to general Ludlow, and all the 
ſober: men of that party b. The fatigue of ſo much buſineſs; and 
perhaps ſonie extraordinary agitations of mind, threw him into 
a dangerous fit of ſickneſs: upon this he applied for leave to re- 


turn into England ; which having obtained, he went to Bath, 


recovered his health, and, coming to London, found himſelf 
named a commiſſioner for bringing about an union between 
Scotland and England, in which, without doubt, he was pro- 
perly employed, ſince few people at that * knew the monk 
of both nations better than he dide. 


- The Dutch war gave a new 0050 for ae e 


Monk from his command in Scotland, to employ him on board 
the fleet. The death of colonel Popham made way for chis: it 
was neceſſary to ſupply his loſs, by ſending an experienced offi. 
cer in his ſtead, and this induced the parliament to caſt their 
eyes upon Monk. He was now near forty-five years of age, 
which ſeemed a little of the lateſt to bring a man into a new 
ſcene of life; yet it muſt be remembered, that he was bred in 
a maritime county, and had ſerved at ſea in his youth; ſo that 
the preferment was not abſolutely out of his way; or, if it was, 
he ſoon made it appear, that he could eaſily accommodate him- 
ſelf to any ſervice that might be beneficial to his country. 
We find him with the fleet in May 1653, and on the ſecond of 
June he engaged that of the Dutch, being on board the Reſo- 


lution with admiral Deane, who, in the beginning of the action, 


was killed by a chain- ſhot, a new invention generally aſcribed to 
| de rr ve bs en with 1325 3 of en his cloak 


b Skinner's life of A Monk, p. 40. where he (lips over the matter with- 


out any particular notice. Lives Engliſh and foreign, p. 137. where it is er- 
preſsly ſaid, that he put the governor Robert Lumſdale, and eight hundred of 
his garriſon, to the ſword. Sir Philip Warwick in his memoirs, p. 361. fays, 
the governor was barbarouſly ſhot, after quarter given, by a fanatic officer. Ge- 
netal Ludlow in his memoirs, vol. i. p. 366. affirms quite the contrary, viz. that 
he ſtormed Dundee, and, being entered. put five or ſix hundred to the ſword, 
and commanded the governor, with divers others, to be killed in cold blood. 
Urjuſtifiable ſeverity to men engaged upon principle! e Gumble's and 
Skinner's life of Monk. d Skinner's life of Monk, p. 45. Whitlocke $ 
memorials, p. 987. Lives 5 and foreign, p p. 139. Mercurius politicus, 
„. 158. 5. Ji. We | | 
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ei body, and having fetched two or three turns; cud 72 
couraged the men to do their duty, ordered it to be removed 
into his cabin. The diſpute continued two days, and ended at 
laſt in a complete victory gained by the Engliſh. The Dutch, 
it is true, denied this, and the ſtates went ſo far as to ſend a 
letter to their foreign miniſters, directing them to aſſert, that jt 
was but a drawn battle ?: yet Van Tromp in his letter acknow- 
ledges the contrary, and lays the blame on the want of ammu- 
nition, and the baſe behaviour of many of his captains 7. This 
is certain, that Monk diſcovered, upon this occaſion, ſuch a 
ſpirit of oy __ o the utmoſt, as 9 725 * "OY op 
tation. 5 

He ſoon increaſed thin; by engaging the Duh again on this. 
29th of July, where he likewiſe fought two days, and gained a 
ſecond complete victory, as we have elſewhere ſhewn®, and 
ſhall therefore infiſt only on a few particulars relating to his per- 
ſonal conduct in this place. The Dutch fleet was far ſuperior 
to bis, and yet he not only attacked them, but engaged with 
| thirty fail of light frigates, while the reſt of the fleet were a- 
ſtern, and could not get up. The 3oth proved a foul day, and 
ſo prevented any further fighting; on the 31ſt the Dutch had a 
ſupply of twenty-five large ſhips, which did not hinder Monk 
(who now commanded in chief) from attacking them, though 
he knew they had another great advantage, viz. a number of 
fire-ſhips, whereas he had none: nay, as if he had been fecure 
of victory, he gave orders that no ſhip ſhould be taken, or 
quarter given; for he ſaw that ſending off ſhips to convoy them 
weakened his own fleet, and thereby leſſened the effects of their 
victories u. His judgment appeared to be right, from the con- 
ſequence of this battle, in which the loſs of the Dutch, eſpeci- 
ally that of their gallant admiral Van Tromp, was ſo great, that 
it would not admit of any EI but the ates 1 were © forced = 


| © The reader may find this letter in Thurloe's papers, . 273. *£ This 


letter is alſo printed in the ſame collection, vol. i. p. 270. b Scep. 36. 


b Baſnage annales des provinces uuies, . i. p. 2.49, Heath 5 PORES 
p. 2 | „ | 
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205 ſend their miniſters hither, to conclude a (pours upon | 
e terms that could be got . ö 
Aſter this, he was ſent upon the ok of Holland, to deſtroy 
Doc al the pretences of the Dutch, in cafe they had ſet up any, and | 
do make their people ſenſible that they were thoroughly beaten, | 

On his return to London, he found the little parliament fitting, © 
by the authority- of general Cromwell, which aſſembly treated * 


Monk, however, ſo kiadly, that the general began to be jealouy 
d of. kim, till, upon repeated converſations, he was thoroughly 
perſuaded that Monk thought them, what he was willing every 


body ſhould think them, a crew of ignorant enthuſiaſts; and 
then he became perfectly eaſy, and took Monk into his favour, | 


who, notwithſtanding all this kindneſs, declared himſelf againſt 
the peace intended with the Dutch; which Cromwell, never- 
theleſs, made, having, in order t to that, wow upon him the d 
of Protector. 


Jo this great change the ſtates 8 not a little by their 


ambaſſadors, who repreſented to general Cromwell, that the 
parliament he had been pleaſed to call were a ſet of men fitter for 


Bedlam than the government of a ſtate, with whom it was im 


poſſible to treat or conclude any thing; but that, if he would 
aſſume the government, they would ſubmit to any terms he 


ſhould think reaſonable *. When he was once fixed in his pro- 


tectorate, and felt the weight of governing three kingdoms, he 


began to think of eaſing himſelf, by ſending proper officers into 
two of them: and, in this partition, Scotland fell to the ſhare 


of general Monk, It was in the ſpring of the year 1654, that 
Cromwell took this refolution, and Monk, readily accepting the 
commiſſion, went down thither in the month of April the ſame 


© He found the kingdom in the utmoſt confuſion, the Engliſh | 


army very ſmall, and "ay ill governed „ being under the com- 


i Le Clere hiſt, des provinces unics, tome ii. liv. 12. 1 tome iii. liv, x. 


ch. 11, 12. Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 489. Ludlow, | 


| memoirs, vol. ii. p. 469. * Heath's chronicle, p. 349—353- Davics's 
| hiſtory of the civil wars, ch. 99. skinner's life of general Monk, p. $1- See 
Cromwell's 1 to general Monk, dated April 428, 1654, in Thurloe's 
ſtate papers, vol. ii. p. 223. 1 Clarendon's hiſtory, of the rebellion, vol. al; 
© 2s Loh  Ludlow's 9 vol. ii, p · J04. Whitlocke's memotials, p. 389. 
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hot how to direct any thing in ſuch a critical conjuncture. A 

great part of the nobility were in arms for the king; and as to 5 
the reſt of the people, they were ſplit into ĩinnumerable parties, 


by quarrels, amongſt their miniſters ®. The general ſhewed 


. true ſervant of Cromwell; he not only purſued the 


buſineſs of the war indefatigably, but, by ſetting a price on the 


heads of the principal cavaliers, filled their mindd with ſuch dif- 
truſts, that they ever after acted in ſuch a manner as ſhewed 


they were in confuſion . He. ſettled garriſoris and magazines 


in the moſt diſtant parts of the nation; uſing ſuch ſeverity to - 

wards all who reſiſted, and ſuch lenity to all who ſubmitted, 

that in a very ſhort time he ſubdued the whole kingdom 
When the war was once over, be fixed himſelf at the bouſe 


of the counteſs of Buccleugh, at Dalkeith, within four miles of _ 


Edinburgh; where, while he governed the kingdom more abſo - 


| lutely than moſt of its monarchs had done, he lived with all 


the moderation of a private man, and made huſbandry and gar- 

dening his ſole amuſements . Cromwell ſent down a commiſ- 
ſion, empowering certain perſons to direct civil affairs, under 
the title of a Council of State, conſiſting of the lord Broghill, 
who was preſident, colonel Howard, afterwards earl of Car- 
lie, colonel William Lockhart, colonel Adrian Scroop, colo- 
nel John Wethum, and major-general Diſbrow ®, The majo- 
rity of this council concurred with Monk in every thing ; ; ſo 
that, in the main, the civil as well as military power was in his 
hands: and he managed it in ſuch a manner, that the people 
had not cither reaſon or inclination to r * on the 


m Heath's 8 p. ho, 361. Whitlocke $ memorials P» 390, got, 5025 
$9), Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, p. 342, 343. 

u Sce this proclamation, 6gned G. Monk, and dated at Dalkeith, May 4; 
1654. In it he mentions major-gencral Middleton, the earl of Athol, the carl 
of Scaforth, the lord · viſcount Kenmure; and major- general Dalziel, for the kil- 
ling of whom, or bringing them in priſoners to an Engliſh garriſon, he offered 
200 pounds a-head. This ieee is in 10 lake collection of ne $ ſtate 
papers, vol. ii. p. 267. | 

o Skinner's continpation of Bates, p. 103. Tumble s life of 9 Monk, | 
b. 86, 87. Ld. Clarendon's hiſt: of the rebellion, Vol. vi. p. So. b Heath's 
chroniele, p. 394. Skioner's life of general 9 880 p. 69. Thurloe's . 
pers, vel. ili. p. 711, 727 0 
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e were very thankful and contented. He ſeems, TY 
ever, by his letters, to have been ſtrongly and ſteadily attached 
to Cromwell; ſince we find, that he not only communicated to 


bim all that he could "diſcover of the king's intelligence there | 


with others, but ſent him alſo the copy of a letter, written by 
king Charles II. to himſelf; which hitherto has been always 
mentioned as a proof of Monk's early affection for the king: 
- ſervice, on a ſuppoſition, that, though he did not anſwer, he 
concealed it; which ſuppoſition is now clearly and abſolutely 
overturned %. Yet all his precaution did not ſecure him from 
the jealouſy of the protector, who was actually contriving how 
to remove him, when death put a period to his projects. A lit. 
tle before his end, however, he wrote the general a long letter, 
concluding with the following poſtſcript, which, I conceive, af. 
fords us a better picture of Oliver than is any where to be met 
with, _ which is no leſs e vey drawn by his own woes ch 


"C'S. | 
| « There be that tell me, that there is a certain cunning fel. 
% low in SCOTLAND, called G Box Monk, who is ſaid to 
« lie in wait there to introduce CHARLES STUART. I pray 


«« you we your I's to 7 him, and lend him up 
2. to me.“ 


| Yet, as 2 creature of Cromwell's, he was hated by the com- 
monwealth party; and a conſpiracy had been formed againſt hin 
by colonel Overton, in which Sindercome had undertaken to 
murder the general, who afterwards made a like attempt upon 
Cromwell; but Monk having diſcovered and difappointed the 
plot, contented himſelf with ſending the authors of it up to 
London. The principal cauſe of the protector's jealouſy was, 
the kindneſs ſhewn by the general to the Scots, for finding them 


q This letter of king Charles IT. to Monk is dated Colen, Aug. 12, 1655, and 
was communicated te Dr. Petet Barwick by Monk's ſon, as a proof of his father's 
carly loyalty: but it appears from Thur loe's papers, that Monk gave an account 


of every thing that paſſcd in Scotland, and particularly ſent him up this very let- 
ter, with many others. 


r Skinner's life of Mook, p. 74. The myſtery ad ede of bis m3jeſty's | 


happy reſtoration laid open to public view; Lond, 1690, 8vo, p. 12. 5 Thur: 
loe's [tate papers, vol. iv. p. 133. | | 
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of his ben dempers that is to ſay of 2 civil, though reſerved 


nature, eee ee e e eee 
ſoever they were. 2 255 al 


4 ae . Richard, in 


whom he-vereived a very kind letter, which contained a fact not 
likely to be true, vis. that his father had directed him to be 
governed chiefly by Monk's advice; whereas he was ſcarce in 
his ſenſes, when he appointed him to the ſacceſſton*. This, 


however, was very well judged in the new protector, and ſeem» 1 


ed to beſpeak his advice in ſuch à manner, as that he could not, 
conſiſtent with the deep regard he profeſſed for his father, re» 
fuſe giving it him; and therefore the general, ſome time after, 
ſent it by his brother-in-law. The paper is yet remaining, and 
will convince whoever read? it, that Monk, though a very plain 
ſible counſel, gave the cleareſt and beſt opinion, upon his intri - 
cate and perplexed caſe, that it would gear. If Richard could 
have ſupported himſelf at all, it would have rivetted Monk in 
his favour; who, however, might doubt the poſſibility of that, 
when he gave it. He judged rightly, that, if things went well, 
it would do him much good z and, if they went ill, it could de 


him no hurt. The further to conciliate Monk's friendſhip, the 


protector ſent. down commiſſary Clarges, brother to lady Monk, 


laden with promiſes : which, however, had no effect upon the 


wary general, who received his commands reſpectfully, wrote a 
civil anſwer to Thurloe's ſmooth letter, and took all the care he 
could to ſecure his command in Scotland, till he ſaw what turn 
things in England would take; it having been his opinion, that, 
if Oliver had lived much hogs he would have been ſhaken in 


his ſeat v. 


The ſucceeding troubles in 3 8 were very far 
from ſurpriſing bim: on the yy they were preciſely what 


e Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. vii. p. 363, 373. Gumble's life of general Monk, 
p. 94, 98. Skianer's life of Monk, p. 75. | u Thorloe's ſtate papers, 


vol. vii. p. 39. W See the character of the protector, as drawn by the 


noble hiſtorian in his hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 646. Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the government cf Oliver Cromwell, by Abraham Cowley, i in the 2d 
volume of his works, The world's miſtake in Oliver Cromwell, by Shogſby 
Bethel, Eſq. Gumble's life of mo, P- 95+  Burnet's n of his own times, 


vol. . 5. 68. 
K he 
» 
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= he looked for and expected; and it was very eaſy to foreſt 


| that; in conſequence of them, ſome attempts might be made ta 
reſtore the king. It would be beſide the deſign of this treatiſe; | 


8 it would require much mote room than we have to ſpare; anch 


minutely i into the intrigues that were uſed, while general Monk 
ws in Scotland, to bring him into that intereſtx: we ſhall con- 
tent ourſelyes, therefore, with ſaying, that he acted in this mat. 
ter with the utmoſt prudence and eircumſpection; ſo that what 
the earl of Clarendon and biſhop Burnet have ſuggeſted, that 
he was a man af ſlow parts and ſlender abilities, ought to be 
conſidered rather as 105 3 of, _— gelten chan ot the 
nodes conduct . 

The truth is, W were both out ae this "OH ; that is to 10 
the former had no hand in it, and the latter never ſo much az 
heard of it; which was reaſon enough for them to write as they 
did. The generals council conſiſted chiefly of ladies. He 
correſponded in England with the lady Savile; he managed all 
Scotland by the aſſiſtance of the counteſs of Buccleugh, and 
conſulted much, in regard to his perſonal conduct, with his wife, 
' woman of quick parts, and a thorough royaliſt. He had, be- 


ſides, ſome confidents, who will appear to poſterity more worthy 


of the truſt he repoſed in them, for having never boaſted of the 
aſſiſtance they gave him, as others did, who afforded him much 
felt; fmong the firſt, I m—_ his wite's RR Dr, Clarges, 


WE. The eurious 1 reader may ab the life of dean Barwick, SF IF he will 
find the beſt accounts that were eyer publiſhed of this matter; and yet the earl 
of Clarendon ſays nothing of the ſervices of this Dr. John Barwick, though no 
N man was better acquainted with them than himſelf ; which ſhews, that there are 
fome things in which that hiſtory is not altogether to he depended on. 


Y It is clear from what Lord Clarendon ſays, that he was altogether unacquaints 


ed with. the general's intentions, and could only collect his deſign from his man- 


ner of Qing, His reſervedneſs, therefore, to ſo haughty a man, might well 
enough induce bim to ſpeak ſo coldly as he does of the geneml's performances, 
Yet he does not pretend to enter deeply into bis character, as Burnet does, who 
= know much leſs of it, and that only from converſation in a court where 


onk's patriotiſm, and ſeverity of morals, had left him few friends, and created 
im many enemies. | 


- after all, it would be in a great meaſure needleſs, conſidering | 
What has been already written on the ſubject, for us to enter 
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colonel Cloberry, and general Morgan; amongſt nen his N 
— Gumble, with many others . 
In the management of all great undertakings, the fureſt igns 


* u true genius is, the diſpoſition of its ſeveral parts. This 
ſhews the firſt mover; this marks the ruling character, that ſu- 


periority of {kill and conduct which denominates a man truly 
wiſe and great. Let us ſee, then, what it was Monk was to 
overthrow, what to eſtabliſh, and what force he had to do it 


with, He was to change a ſettlement, new indeed in itſelf, but 


in appearance ſo much the ſtronger, having all the authority in 
the three kingdoms, a veteran army of upwards of thirty thou- 
fand men in England and Ireland, and a victorious fleet on its 
fide, He was to reſtore a loſt cauſe, in the opinion of its beſt 
friends; a cauſe which he durſt not ſo much as own; a cauſe 
againſt which himſelf. had done much, and the troops he 
commanded more; all which he was to do with a body of be- 
tween five and ſix thouſand men, which were ſo far from being 
better troops than thoſe they were to oppoſe, that, in reality, 
they were not their equals. Yet, with the bleſſing of Gop, he 


| performed what he propoſed, he triumphed over all theſe dif- 


ficulties, and he did this by a juſt diſtribution of the ſeveral 

parts of his ſcheme, any one of which, had 1 it been waited or 

miſplaced, had ruined the whole. « 
He ſecured Scotland behind him, raiſed: a ſufficient Fain of | 


| money tq put the firſt ſprings in motion, and excited ſuch 2 


ſpirit in his army, as fitted it for the preſent work *. . Next, he 
took care to ſtir the humours in the bod - politic, to rouze and 
animate all the parties in the nation, that they might move, act, 
and ſhew their humours and their ſtrength. He ſer up Fairfax 
zgainſt Lambert, and brake his veteran army by ſhewing them 


2 The capital ſecret of the reſtoration was, the general's forming the deſign of 
it, which ke did in Scotland, gnd, Gy the aſſiſtance of the counteſs of Buceleugh, 
drew all the loyal nobility ta confide in him; a thing of which biſhop Burnet 
knew nothing, though it was: in truth the great ſpring of the affair, and the 
Fo. proof, that the general acted ſincerely and uniformly through the whole 
Expedition, 

* Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 702, Ludlow's memoirs, 
Jol. ii, f. gog. Life of Dr, in, p. 222, 223. 
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_ their old general b. He made uſe of honeſt Dr. Price to pak 
Tags with hopes, while his own actions could give then 
none. By the talkative Mr. Gumble he wrought upon 1h; 
| — men: by gracious and yet general anſwers he 
kept himſelf well with all parties, without declaring for at 
He prevailed with the parliament to part with a better am 
than his own, merely from the opinion of his being their bef 
friend ?: when he came to London, he ſhewed himſelf the ven 
beſt of their ſervants, by obſequiouſly performing the dirtieſt s | 
their work, and, proving them thereby to be the worſt of mz 
ſters, he paved the way for outing them of their authority!, 
Thus he went beyond them in their own arts, outſtripped then 
in cunning, and having the city and the country, as well as the 
fleet and the army, on his fide, he gon law to thoſe who * 
been ſo long dictators 8. 
By recalling the ſecluded members; he of a rump made then 
a houſe, and, by their own conſent, fairly diſſolved that long 
_ parliament, which might otherwiſe have been everlaſting". 
After doing all this, he did ſtill more: he refuſed the kingdom 
when it was offered him by the diſtracted republicans, to keep 
it from its right owner; and then our old enemies the French 
would have lent him their aſſiſtance to have hindered the retum 
of a monarch, who they foreſaw, unleſs they miſled him, mult 
be the firſt in Europe; and this they did as politicians, though 
that monk. was a An of France i. But Monk generouly 
oF 37 n e deſpiſed 


d Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 412. Skluner s life of general Monk, 
p. 139. MS. papers of Sir Pilip Monckton in the poſſeſſion of his worthy de- 
ſcendent the right honourable the lord viſcount Galway. Parliamentary intel- 
ligencer, No. 6. p. 659 © Myſtery and method of his majeſty's happy te- 
| Noration, p. 84. MI. Gumble had a hundred pounds given him for 
bringing Monk's letter from Newcaſtle, and was recommended alſo by the houſe 
of commons to be a fellow of Eaton college. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 69%, 
693. Philips's continuation of Baker's chronicle, ard other writers, © Skin- 
ner's continuation of Bates, p. iii. p. 27, Davies's hiſtory of the civil wars, 
p. 375. f Gumble's life of general Monk, p. 236. Sir Richard Bulſtrode's 
memoirs, p. 209. Heath's chronicle, p. 437. Mercurius politicns, No. 60). 
8 See the authors laſt cited, as alſo Kennet, Echard, Rapin, and all our hiſto- 
rang." d Clacton? s hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 720, 721: 
Heath's chronicle, p. 438, 439. Public intelligence by crder of parliament, 
No. 608, 609. A perfect diurnal of every day's proceedings in parliament, No. !, 
2, 3. Mercurius publicus, 4to, No, 612. 
i Philips's continuation of Baker's chronicle, p. 693. Sir Arthur Haſclrig of- 
feted to procure a hundred thou: and hands to ſubſcribe to his title, if he 8 
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deſpiſed a diadetn to which be had no right, and, with equal = 


greatneſs of mind, refuſed to make any terms with him to whom 
it belonged *. He ſaw the folly of cobling conſtitutions, and 
ing to take power from one ſet of men to give it to 


| mother: he choſe therefore, like a wiſe and honeſt man, to fix 


things upon their old bottom, and to leave the king's power, 
and the people's freedom, to be diſcuſſed in the only afſembly 
that could have a right to meddle with them! mn. 


Thus was the reſtoration begun, proſecuted, and perfeCted, 


by Monk; who received, as favours from the king, his titles, 
preferments, and fortune all which, to be ſure, he might have 
had in another way. And yet this is the man whom almoſt all 
our hiſtories treat as having only ſecond-rate parts, acting as he 
was prompted by men of briſker tempers, and invited by favour- 


able occaſions ; as a horrid diſſembler, though he refuſed to take 


the engagement, and was never concerned in the war againſt | 
Charles I.; as an avaricious all-graſping perſon, though it is 
confeſſed that he aſked NoTHING from his ſovereign, to whom 
he gave ALL 3 as a man utterly unfit for buſineſs, who yet had 
ſhewn himſelf a great captain in Ireland, an excellent governor 
in Scotland, and a profound ſtateſman in England, not to men- 
tion his reputation as an admiral, acquired by humbling Hol- 


| land; but it is one thing to merit a character, and another to 


purchaſe it. The latter was not Monk's talent: he provided for 
his relations and friends, but he was no encourager of flatterers ; 
and, withal, being a bad courtier, he was ſeldom called for after 

the reſtoration, but when he was neceſſary; and this happening 


aſſume the government. Skinner's life of Monk, p. 252. Price's hiſtory of io 


the reſtoration, p. 128. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 426. | 
© Mr. Locke, on the credit of the earl off Shafiſbury, has publiſhed a very 


| firange ſtory in relation to the conduct of this great man, as if he had agreed _ 


vith the French ambaſſador to take upon him the government; which ſtory is 
reported at large by Echard in his hiſtory, p. 757 But this, as it is incredible 
in its nature, ſo it is improbable inits circumſtances, and ſupported by no au- 


thority in the world but that of a vain man, who was deſirous of taking the me- 
it of the reſtoratian to himſelf. VV 5 
The very enemies of Monk have always allowed him this eminent ſer vice 
of reſloring the king without conditions, to which we owed that ten years calm 
ſucceeding the King's return; whereas, if he had ſubrritted to conditions, we 


muſt, from the nature of things, have relapſed into confuliin immediately. 


85 pretty 
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pretty often, leads us to the reſt 6f his hiſtory; in which ns 
ſhall ſtill find bim een 1 I" and n with * 


ceſs. 
The mend of the army was ths the VO of A 
binds, as long as there was, properly ſpeaking, an army u 


— 


command: he was, likewiſe, made maſter of the horſe, and ont 


of the king's bed chamber u. Biſhop Burnet, as alſo the noble | 


hiſtorian, have ſaid r e of invidious things of him; ang 
this will make it neceſſary to ſhew how falſe they are, and bor 
little credit is due to their inſinuations againſt this great man! 
character. The former ſays he was ravenous, as well as his 


wife, who was a mean contemptible creature, (bad words theſe | 


in a biſhop's mouth, who at other times could ſay ſoft things aſ 
the ladies); and adds, that he ſoon loſt all perſonal regard, by 
becoming uſeleſs :. When he was created a duke e, the king 
| ſettled ſeven chouſand pounds a-year on him, though one hun. 
_ dred thouſand pounds a- year had been propoſed before the re- 


ſtoration took place . When he was called up by writ to the 


houſe of lords, he was attended by almoſt the whole houſe of 


commons to the door: a very unuſual mark of reſpect, which 


could only be due to extraordinary merit, and muſt have flowed 


from their ſenſe of it . Various plots were framed, immediate- 


ly after the king's return; and, in all theſe, the duke of Albe: 
marle's life was particularly aimed at : this ſeems to be a ſtrong 


proof of his conſequence; and, if we were to demand another, | 


we cannot deſire a better than what all the hiſtories of thoſe 
times tell us; viz. that theſe inſurrections were chiefly ſupprel 
fed by his activity, at the head of his own faithful regiment". 


m Philips's continuation of Baker 5 chronicle, p. 712. Skinner's life of ge. 
nexral Monk, p. 32 un Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. i. p. 98, 
Life of the earl of Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 46. 

His elevation to the peerage was ſo acceptable to that auguſt body, that, up- 
on notice given of it to the houſe by the lord chancellor, they ordered the lord 
great chamberlain of England, and the lord Berkeley, to wait upon his majelty 
to return him their thanks for the honours lle had been pleaſed to confer upon 
the duke of Albemarle. Journal of the houſe of lords, | 
p Gumblce's life of general Monk, p. 396. Price's hiſtory of the reſtoration 

p. 9. Ld. Lanſdown's works, vol. ii. Skinner's life of Monk, p. 273. © oy 
chron. p. 455. Skinuer's life of Monk, p. 314. Kennet, Echard. r Heath 
chronicle, p. 471, 472, 512. Skinner's continuation of Bates, p. 73. Biſhop 
Parker's hiſt. of his own time, p. 11-20. Philips's continvat. of Baker's chro. 
p. 734. Mercurius politicus, Ne. 3, Life of the carl of Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 133. 
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His bücbel, in this reſpecb gave him an opportunity of deſerv- 


ing as wuch from the nation b. his patriotiſm; as ever he did 
| from the king by his loyalty 


y. It was ſuggeſted in council, that 
theſe tum ults ſhewed how ti little ufe could be made of trained 
bands j and therefore, that it was fit a part of the army ſhould 
de kept up. Thie duke ſudz © this could not be dohe without 
« giving the people a jealouſy of the king; and that the beſt 
«way to gain their affections, was to rely upon them 1 
ſexre the reader to judge, with what decency this man could be 


RF ae en PerfonaP rege and bs become'in's flioer time 1 


uſeleſs. 

But the biltiop i bb eokitent with barely haratievifiig ths 
noble perſon; he charges him with three glaring crimes, which, 
as they relate to the moſt eniinent actions of his life, we ſhall - 
briefly conſider. - The firſt is, the murder of the marquis of 
Argyle: This nobleman was queſtioned, before the parliament 
of Seotland, for concurring with the late rebellious powers: 
he pleaded; that he complied with them only, and made a very 
ſtrong defence *; r; but the biſhop ſays, that Monk having ſeveral 
letters of his} which fully ſhewed that his inclinations, as well 
3s his actions, were with the prevailing party, he ſent theſe 
down, which were read in parliament; and, by this breach of 
private friendſhip, he brought the marquis to the block v. 

Now, to this I ſay, that the fact cannot be true, for many 
reaſons. 1 {hall mention only a few. 1. The marquis, in his 
defence, complains; that he was furpriſed into being -preſent 


at Oliver's proclamation, as protector, by general Monk's ſend- 


ing for bim to the council, without letting him know what was 


| tobe done. Would he have complained of this, and have paſ- 


ſed by the letters; or would not this complaint have been ridi- 
culous, if thete had been any ſuch letters v? 2. The marquis 
died with an appeal to God for the lincerity of his defence, and 
wrote a letter to the king, affirming the ſame thing, a copy of 
which I have ſeen'*. x Would ſo vile a man, as the marquis 


| certainly ; 
k PET . life of Monk, p. 323. RY The axccontinat againſt him may 
| found i in the ad volume of ſtate wials, p- 415. u u Burget's hiſtory of | 
bis own times, vol. i. p. 123. w gtate trlole, vol. ii, p. 431. 


* By the favour of his nephew, the honourable Mr. Archibald Campbell, In 
this letter the marquis inſiſts on bis loyalty in very high terms; and indeed ther 
vo h II. ; Bb 
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pretty often, witches the reſt of his hiſtory; in which i 


ſhall ſtill ind him _ with Ay and en with * 


ceſs. . 


The command of the army was. aten the dyke of A. 
1 as long as there was, properly ſpeaking, an army ty 
command: he was, likewiſe, made maſter of the horſe, and one 


of the king's bed-chamber v. - Biſhop Burnet, as alſo the noble 
| hiſtorian, have ſaid abundance of invidious things of him; ang 
this will make it neceſſary to ſhew how falſe they are, and boy 
little credit is due to their inſinuations againſt this great man 
character. The former ſays he was ravenous, as well as his 
wife, who was a mean contemptible creature, (bad words theſc 
in a biſhop's mouth, who at other times could ſay ſoft things 

the ladies); and adds, that he ſoon loſt all perſonal regard, by 
becoming uſeleſs u. When he was created a duke e, the king 
ſettled ſeven an pounds a- year on him, though one hun. 
dred thouſand pounds a- year had been propoſed before the re- 


ſtoration took place 7. When he was called up by writ to the 


houſe of lords, he was attended by almoſt the whole houſe of 


commons to the door: a very unuſual mark of reſpect, which 


could only be due to extraordinary merit, and muſt have flowed 
from their ſenſe of it . Various plots were framed, immediate- 
ly after the king's return; and, in all theſe, the duke of Albe: 
_ marle's life was particularly aimed at: this ſeems to be a ſtrong 
proof of his conſequence; and, if we were to demand another, 


we cannot deſire a better than what all the hiſtories of thoſe 


times tell us; viz. that theſe inſurrections were chiefly ſupprel 
ſed by his activity, at the head of his own faithful regiment", 
m Philips's continuation of Baker's chronicle, p. 512. skinner's life of ge- 


neral Monk, p. 312. n Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol i. p. 98 
Life of the earl of Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 46. 


_ © His elevation to the peerage was fo acceptable to that auguſt body, that, up- 


on notice given of it to the houſe by the lord chancellor, they ordered the Jord 
| great chamberlain of England, and the lord Berkeley, to wait upon his majeſty 
to return him their thanks for the honours he had been pleaſed t to confer upon 
the duke of Albemarle. Journal of the houſe of lords. 

p Gumble's life of general Monk, p. 396. Price's hiſtory of the ret 
p. 9. Ld. Lanſdown's works, vol. ii. Skinner's life of Monk, p. 272.0 _ 
chron. p. 455. Skinuer's life of Monk, p. 314. Kennet, Echarxd. Heath“ 
chronicle, p. 471, 472, 512. Skinner's continuation of Bates, p. 73. Biſhop 
Parker's hiſt. of his own time, p. 11-20. Philips's continuat. of Baker's chron. 
p. 7 34. Mercurius politicus, Ne. 3. Life of the earl of Clarendon, vol. ii, p. 137. 
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His "RY in this reſpect, gave him an opportunity of deſerv- 
ing as woch from the nation " his patriotiſth; as ever he did 


fromthe king by bis loy It was ſuggeſted in council, that 
theſe rimghs thewed 106 bh ttle uſe could be made of trained 
bands j and therefore, that It was fit a part of the'army ſhould 
de tept up. The duke ſad; 4 this could not be done without 


« giving the people a jealouſy of the king; and that the beſt | 
« way to gain their affe&ions; was to rely upon them 1 


lende the rłader to judge, with what decency this man could be 
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But the biltiop " 11 eaten with barely chanabievifiig ihhs 
noble perſon he charges him with three glaring crimes, which, 
as they relate to the moſt eniinent actions of bis life, we ſhall - 
briefly conlider, - The firſt is, the murder of the marquis of 
Argyle. This nobleman was quetlivacd; before the parliament 
of Scotland, for concurring with the late rebellious powers: 
he pleaded; that he complied with them only, and made a very 
ſtrong defence; e; but the biſhop ſays, that Monk having ſeveral 
letters of his; which fully ſhewed that his inclinations, as well 
ws his actions; were with the prevailing party, he ſent theſe 
down, which were read in parliament ; and, by this breach of 
private friendſhip, he brought the marquis to the blocko. 

Now, to this I ſay, that the fact cannot be true, 3 many 
reaſons. 1 {hall mention only a few. i. The marquis, in his 
defence, complains; that he was ſurpriſed into being -preſent 


1 Oliver's proclamation, as protector, by general Monk's ſend- 


ng for bim to the council, without letting him know what was 
to be done. Would he have complained of this, and have paſ- 
ſed by the letters; or would not this complaint have been ridi- 
culous, if thete had been any ſuch letters ? 2. The marquis 
died with an appeal to God for the ſincerity of his defence, and 
wrote a letter to the king, affirming the ſame thing, a copy of 
which I have ſeen'*. x, Would ſo wiſe a man, as the marquis 


5 ; „ ce rta in 
1 inver' 5 life e of Monk, p. 5 8 t The 3 againſt | bim may 
found i in the 24 volume of ſtate trials, b. 41. 13 a Burget' 6 hiſtory of 
bis own times, vol. i, p. 125. V $tate trial, vol. ii. p. 431. 


* By the favour of his nephew, the honourable Mr. Archibald Campbell, „ 


this letter the marquis inſiſts on his loyalty in very high terms; and aha mine 
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certainly was, have done this, if, as Burnet ſays, his own leten 


had made the thing ſo plain, that his friends had nothing to in 
3. This does not at all agree with Monk's character. He vn 
an advocate for mercy to the regicides in the houſe, of lords, 


he was ſilent on the bench at the Old- Bailey, when commiſ. | 


ſioned to try tbem; and, which is much more to the Purpoſe, 
he ſaved Sir Arthur Haſelrig's life and eſtate, (the bittereſt per. 
Tonal enemy he had in the world), by owning a promiſe to him, 
which ſome fay he never made. This ſeems to ſhew him of no 
betraying ſpirit . 4. There was no occaſion for Argyle to 
write any ſuch letters, for Monk never was in England after 
Oliver became protector: and it is hard to underſtand, why the 
marquis ſhould apply to him in Scotland, when he could foe 
fily have an audience of Cromwell in London, where he often 
was*, 5. The thing is now out of all doubt; for, by the pub- 
lication of Thurloe's papers, it appears that Monk never conſi- 
dered the marquis in this light, but always repreſented him a; 
- a ſecret friend to the _ and an active enemy to the pro- 
tector's government *, 

The ſecond imputation « on the duke of Albemarle conduct 
bs, his recommending the match with Portugal b. It is admit- 
ted, that this propoſition might poſſibly be made by the Portu- 
gueſe ambaſſador to the duke of Albemarle, before the king's 
actual return to his dominions, and that he propoſed it to his 
majeſty as a meaſure proper for extending the trade, and in- 
creaſing the influence df his ſubjects abroad. It is likewiſe true, 


is all the reafon in the world to believe he never meant any thing more, in his 
Proceedings In Scotland, than to "rat the phe of the crown within due 
bounds, | | 
Y Skinner's life of Monk, p. 329, 320%/ 4 nu FE 8 Le 
a See the correſpondences of Argyle and Monk i in the jiid, ivth, and b vo- 
lumes of Thurloe's ſtate papers; and thence it will plainly appear, that there was 
no harmony between them, and confequentty no ground to ſuppoſe, that the 
| marquis would Jay himſelf open to him by his letters, 
d Barnet's hiftory of his own times, vol. i. p. 166. Coke 8 detection of the 
four laſt reigns, book iv. ch. i. p. 8, Echard's hitt. of Eagland, from a MS. of 


Sir Robert Southwell, p. 800. The points inſiſted on are, 1. That the firſt mo- | 


tion came from general Monk, who conſtantly promoted this marriage; 2. That 
the chancellor had inconteſtible intelligence of the infanta's incapacity of baving 
children; 3. That upon this he warmly and paſſionately oppoſed it in a cabiact 
.council, which he prevailed on the king to call upon this ſubſect. - 
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| gerabl thing; which will be the leſs wondered at, if we confider- 


Conde de Mello, the Portugueſe miniſter, 
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2ught the acquiſition of Tangier a very con- 


that, in Cromwelbs time, there was a project of getting it into 
our poſſeſſion. If, therefore, the duke of Albemarle was for 
this match from right motives, and with a view to the intereſt 
of his king and country, as it is plain he was, it is very hard to 
araign his behaviour upon conſequences, which, it is certain, 
be could not foreſee, and very probably had never conſidered. 
Beſides, another queen might have been childleſs as well as: 
Catherine, and have brought the nation no advantage at all; 
whereas it is certain, that our cloſe conjunction with Portugal 
has been very beneficial to us as a trading people, and that our 
acquiſitions of Bombay and Tangier became uſeleſs, or at leaſt 
inconſiderable, entirely through our own fault, from the perpe- 
tual ſtruggle of factions amongſt us, which have been always 

our greateſt misfortune; and therefore, to attribute theſe to 


| the conduct of Monk, or to condemn him for adviſing a treaty 


of marriage, which was thoroughly canvaſſed in, and approved 
by the parliament, is as unreaſonable as it is unjuſte. ns 
Thus the thing ſtood in the firſt edition of this work; bur 
ve are now in a condition to clear up all difficulties, from the 
authority of the noble perſon, in the needleſs juſtification. of 
whoſe character that of the duke of Albemarle has been unjuſt- 
ly aſperſed 4. "We are aſſured by him, that the firſt overture, 
in relation to the infanta of Portugal, was made to his majeſty 
by the lord chamberlain, that is, the earl of Mancheſter ; and,' 
it ſeems, from the beginning was well received. The king next 
conſulted with the chancellor himſelf, and afterwards with a 

private committee, of which the duke of Albemarle was no- 
member . There that buſineſs came to ſuch maturity, that the 

was ſent home, in 


/ 


© This matter was warmly, and, as moſt people thought, fully diſcuffed in 
three quarto pamphlets by the ingenious lord Lanſdown, the indefatigable Mr. 
Ollmixon, and the learned Dr. Colebatch of Trinity college in Cambridge, all 
e which I peruſed attentively, that I might do no injuſtice to any. fs. 

© Earl of Clarendon's life, p. 78. of the folio edition. 

© This committee was compoſed of the chancellor, the duke of Ormond, the 
earl of Mancheſter, and ſecretary Nicholas; and therein his Majeſty declared, he 


| tad conſulted the earl of Saudwich, and Sir John Lawſon, as to the ſituation and 


importance of Tangier. 
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order to brin g vith-him thoſe ſecurities and aſſurances that were 
neceſlaty to the concluſion of the treaty. It was during his ab. 
ſence that an oppoſition was ſet on foot by baron, Batteville, on 
as his countrymen the Flemings call him, baron Watte nile, 
the Spaniſh. miniſter, and his friend the earl of Briſtol, who 
prevailed upon the king to give him a commiſſion to go in ſearch 
of a princeſs worthy the king's. bed, to ſome. of the courts of 
Italy f, Upon the return of the Portugueſe miniſter, with the 
title of marquis de Sande, the negociation wag renewed; and 

the Spaniſh miniſter, who had. been imprudent enough to pub. 
liſh aſperſions on the infanta of Portugal, in the Engliſh lan 
guage, and even to throw them out of his; window. amonglt the 
guards, was ordered to quit the kingdom a. The matter was 
then laid before the whole privy-councih where, without doubt 
the duke of Albemarle was preſent z and then it was Unani- 
mouſſy approved. This unanimity ſo much pleaſed the king, 
that he took notice of it as a good omen, in his ſpeech from 


the throne, at the opening of the next ſeſſions of parliament, 


and was congratulated upon it by both houſes b. d. Hence it i 
evident, that the duke of Albemarle had no particular concern 
in this buſineſs ; that the chancellor was very early conſulted; 
that he conſidered the inſinuation to the prejudice « of the infant 
as an invention of the Spaniſh miniſter i, and was ſo far from 
proteſting againſt this marriage, that he promoted it; and, 
whatever calumny might afterwards ſuggeſt, es i, no 
doubt, from very Juſk and laudable motives æ. | 


.F The count d'Eftrades, though ſo all acquainted with the intrigues of this 
court, thought the earl of Briſtol was ſent on this idle errand” by the chanel , 
in order to get him out of his way; but the fact was quite otherwiſe. 

The indiſereet conduct of this miniſter was the ſource of the greateſt diſgrace, 
and ſome of the heavieſt misfortunes, the court of Spain ever received. 80 true 
it is, that the honour always, and often the ſafety, of every ſtate, is intruſted to 
very am baſſador ſhe ſends. 

h Baker's chronicle, p. 749. This pech u was made May 8, 1661. 

i Earl of Clarendon's life, p. 437, mentions the queen's 'miſcartying t twice; 
rhe firſt time (as the king affirmed, of his own knowledge, to the queen his mo- 
ther) of a fon, Lady Wyche, who attended near her perſon, afſerted; ſhe was able 
to have born children at the king's death. 

k The circumſtance of the duke of York's having children by the chancellor b 
daughter, gave a colour to the aſperſions on the chancellor for promoting the 
my s marriage, and the deſire of * him has been the motive to aſper· 
ang other. characters. 
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| he ſays, is 4 point that may be cleared by inſpeRing n 
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pipes Wölth un an wlprok, regards the ſale of 
Dunkirk, in which the biſhop aſſures us, that the. cenſure 
throw upon the lord-chancellor, Clarendon/ was unjuſt, ſince 


he'reljed intirely upon the ſentiments of, Monk, In this he 


does not, however, go ſo far as angther writer; who affirms, 
that the ebancellor and the treaſurer proteſted againſt it; which, 


books v. Echard ſeems to lay the blame upon the earl of Sand · 
vich n, and is alſo poſitive, that the chancellor and treaſurer 
were the two miniſters who oppoſed the meaſure, / . Monfteur 
& EGrades, t the French pleripotentiary, who tranſacted. this i im- 
portant affair, on the part of his maſter, and who, in his letters 
to Louis XIV. at the time, gives a very diſtinct and particular 
account of what happened through the whole of the negociation, 
ſet things in a very different light . He produces a letter from 
for eee Sues G ane ag, 1662, eee io him by! Mr. 


In all 5 caring this - Th ie is but jot jar men ſpeak for How 
ſelves. Hiſtory of his on times, vol. i. p. I72, 173. the biſhop ſays, 6 The 
© matter under debate was, whether this place 7 (Dunkirk) ought to be kept or 
4 fold. The military men, who were believed to be corrupred by Prance, ſaid, = 
+ the place was not tenable ; that in time of peace it would put the king to a 
great charge, and in time of war i: would pot quit the colt of keeping it. The 
« excl of Clarendon ſaid, be underſtood | not thoſe matters, but appealed to 
. Monk's judgment, who did poſitively adviſe letting it go for the money 
that France offered.—$0 it was ſold; and all the money that was paid for Bs 
* was immediately ſquandered away amongſt the, miſtreſs's creatures.” The 
facts are, 1. That the military men added as if corrupted by France. 2. The 
chanceltor Clarendon was paſſive, relying on Monk's opinion. 3. His opinion 
ms poſitive, to let it go for what France- offered. 4. Upon his advice it was 
ſold. $. And the ny We —_— the counteſs of Caſtlemain's erea- 

5 Coke's deteRion of the four lat reigns, book iv. 2 8. and upon bis au- 
thority biſhop Kennet relies; complete hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 255. See 
alſo his own account of the ſale of Dunkirk, and by whom charged upon Claren- 
don, p. 239. un Hiitory of England, p. 787, 80x. » This is a quite 
different book from. the lettres, memoires, et pegociations de monſſeur le comte 
(Eftrades, in five vols. 1amo, .printed at Bruſſels x709, which were ſtole out of 
the French king's library by John Aymond, and which contain letters and diſ- 
patches from 1663 to 2658. The work here referred to is intitled, ambaſſades, 
et negeciations de monſicur je comte d' Eſtrades, en Italie, en Angleterre, et en 
Hollande, depuis I'annee 1637 juſqu* en anne 1662. A Amſterdam, chez ]. F. 
Bernard, 1718, amo. An Engliſh tranſlation of which appeared in 1753 in 8vo, 
printed for R, Willack -in Cornbill, and contaigs r curious and Tg 
25 — to * | 
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| Beling®, who was to explain to him that noble perſons i inten. 
tion, the king and his lordſhip baving both written, two days 
before, to invite him to take England in his way to Holland, 
where he was then going ambaſſador 2. Upon his arrival, be 
was informed, that the motive of deſſring his preſence was, to 
enter into a treaty for the ſale of Dunkirk. He ſays expreſily, 

that the chancellor told him, that the king's neceſſities obliged 


him to this ſtep; that he was the only perſon” of the council in 


chat ſentiment ? that he was to bring over Monk, the treaſurer, 
and the earl of 'Sandwich, which he could not hope to do, if x 
round ſum was not offered r. The French king, in a letter to 
d Eſtrades, expreſſes great uneaſineſs at the ſecrets being com- 
municated to the other lords . At length, when the treaty wa 
advanced, the king of England, on che firſt of September, gare 
full powers, under his hand, to the chancellor, the treaſurer, 
the duke of Albemarle, and the earl of Sandwich, to proceed 
therein, and to conclude it *. It was ſigned, accordingly, on the 
27th of October, 1662, by the commiſſioners'on both ſides; 
and, in a letter dated November 6, count d' Eſtrades tells the 
king, his maſter, that king Charles, the duke of York, and the 
chancellor, were the only perſons from whom he had met with 


no oppoſition; and, in conſequence of this, and much more to 


the ſame purpoſe, that monarch wrote a letter to his brother of 
England, and another to the nne to thank them for * 
obliging conduct in that affairs, 

The chancellor himſelf, who beſt 1 bis own ein 
nd who! could eral give the e account of his own 


M 7 


P This Mr. Beliog, ad a Papiſt, was in . ee with n 
Clarendon, acted as interpreter between him and count d' Eſtrades, was in the 
whole ſeeret of this negociation, and for this was recommended by his miniſter, 


to Lewis XIV. for a preſent which he received. q poſes HO 


p. 387. Engliſh tranflation, p. 228. | 

r An incautious writer might cite this as a . out of. the e s oun 
mouth, that he alone was the auther of this meaſure, and not either the general, 
the treaſurer, or the carl of Sandwich. But, though the chancellor might 1ay ſo, 


It was not true, at leaſt, if we believe his own account, but was thrown out parti 


to force d*Eftrades to make a Fey offer. The ng did not want Were 
but d' Eſtrades bad more. 

Amb , ſſades d' Eſtradet, p. 430, 431. - Engliſh! 5 4 FIG p. 241, 252+ 
t Kenriet*s chronicle, p. oy where the commiſſion is preſerves. = Went 
Lades d' Eſtrades, p. $$. Ee gliit. aulas, p- 3990/7571 4 5 4 
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(done, places the whole of this affair in anorher point of view. 
nee aſcribes the original motion, for the ſale of Dunkirk, to the 


French king, to the lord high-treaſurer Southampton; and, upon 
his communicating it to the chancellor, he expreſſed himſelf very 


warmly/againſt the propoſition. He next informs us, that a 


cabinet-council was called, at which his majeſty, the duke ** 
York, the duke of Albemarle, and the earl of Sandwich, were 


| preſent, as well as himſelf and the treaſurer, at whoſe requeſt 


this meeting was appointed, and who humourouſly adviſed. his 
majeſty to take away the chancellor's ſtaff, for fear he ſhould 
make a rough uſe of it when he knew the ſubject they were met 

upon. In this cabinet-council the ſale of Dunkirk was debated, 


and reſolved for the, reaſons which the chancellor mentions in 


his memoirs*. This was previous to the inviting over d'Eſtrades, 
who had been in England, and treated with the chancellor upon 

affairs of ſtate before, and had ſo far recommended himſelf to 
the king and the chancellor, as he was indeed a miniſter of great 
addreſs, that they were both defirous of treating with him again. 
What the chancellor ſaid to d Eſtrades, was to engage him to 


| raiſe his price; for he at firſt talked only of two millions, be- 


cauſe that was the ſum at which it had been valued by Crom- 
well, as has been mentioned in another place“; however, he 
was afterwards brought to offer three millions, and at laſt to add 
tro millions more for the artillery, ammunition, military ſtores, 

and the materials for building; which ſum, it appears, that all 


| the commiſſioners, except the chancellor, thought too little, and 


upon that account concluded the bargain with reluctance *. This 
drew an immediate odium upon the chancellor. His bittereſt 
enemy, the earl of Briſtol, put it the next year into his accuſa- 


The exrl of Clarendon wrote a viodication of his own conduct againſt the 
accuſation of the houſe of commons, dated at Montpelier, July 24, 1668. This 
may be found in his tracts, and his account of this tranſaction, p. 33. Sce alſo 
his memoirs, p. 201. X The reaſons are inſerted alſo in the vindication, 
and in eſſect were theſe: 1. That the place, being no harbour, was ef little ut 
ly; 2. That the charge of keeping it was more than the crown could afford; 
3- That the keeping it would neceſſarily involve the patron * a war. * a 
p. 21. in the notes. | 

3 $ the count d'Eftrades ſays expreſcly, and 3 8 of the 
trouble given him in wording the treaty by the other commiſſioners, and com- 


| mending highly the —— of the chancellor, though be knew it rendered him 
obnonlous. | | 
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tion againſt Pie: the br ealled the Houſe ke" was buildi 
Dvonkin® HovusE ; and it was mentioned afreſh in the artic 
that were framed againſt Kin by the date 6f me upor 


his diſgrace *. of | 
The diſcuſſing this mattes bens led n me ſo TY I think _—_ 
obliged to go a little farther, that I may not ſeem to have ex! 


culpated the duke of Albemarle at the expence of other counſel. 
lors, who, in my conſcience, I think as innocent as he. Phe 


true ſtate then of the matter, at leaſt to me, appears to han 
been this: The revenue ſettled upon the king; in cuſtoms; ex. 
ciſe, and hearth-money, amounted to one million two hundred 


| thoufand pounds; arid the conſtant ſtated expence of the king's 
government to upwards of bne million four hundred thouſand 


pounds, though that of his houſehold came but to'one hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds b. There was conſequently a a deficien- 


cy of upwards of two hundred thouſand pounds a- year . The 


weight of this, as the chancellor well obſerves,' being chiefly 


felt by the treaſurer, ſuggeſted to him the inquiry into the utili 
ty and worth of Dunkirk; and finding, or believing he bad 


found, good reafons for the parting with it, he was thereby led 


to make the propoſal, as it would take away one half of the 
annual exceeding, and, at the ſame time, furniſh the king with 


a large ſum of money, of which he was then in the greateſt 
want d. This meafure ſeems to have been taken about a year 
after the king's reſtoration ; and; we may be ſure, was taken 
without any ſiniſter or iniquitous views, fince it came from the 


great and good earl of Southampton, whoſe character was never | 
| 15 * It has, indeed, you faid, that the ke was 


2 See the earl of Briſtol' articles in the 3 hiſtory of England, vol. ii. 


p. 265. Eebard; p. 809. See alſo Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. . 
p. 249. Proceedings in the caſe of Edward earl of Clarendon} 1700, 8vo, 
d See this (tated at large from the earl of Halifax's: MS. in Ralph's hiſtory, 


vol. i. p. 89. 
„ This would have 538 the caſe, if the wake: given by parliament, had ic 
tually produced what they were given for; oberen Hoy: a ſhort no 0 ta 

three hundred thouſand pounds. | 

d Earl of Clarendon's life, p. 202. 
e The king, at the inſtance of general Monk, weds Sir Edward Harley goret- 
nor ef Dunkirk immediately after his return; and would have conſtituted hin 
governor for life, conſequently had then no thoughts of ſelling it. Whea " 
bad, be temoved him by warrant; dated May 22, 1661. 
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Abbe 10 1 it chiefly out of ronſderation for certain ladies; and, 
hen this comes to be explained; chere will not ap- 
pear to be auy great harm in that: for thele ladies were; the 
queen kib mother; the qusen his conſort, and theprinceſs Hen- 
riettu Maria his iter, who was to be married to the duke of 
Ota, /and for R ge e fe APIS 
ae 2155 359 u. *. 4-217 gene Pips: 

Ihe bender bv deſirous uf rowing) how this catne to be my 
terwards-eodfidered in ſo foil a light, and why ſo much pains 
had been taken to ſhiſt the odium from one miniſter upon and 


| ther; it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that, at the time of the tranſ. 


Action, thefe were no very loud complaints; but they grew up 
iſter ward from u Variety of cauſes. 1. The cabal formed 
against the earl of Clarendon repreſented this as a baſe atid cor- 
fußt meaſure; beeauſe they were pleaſed to ſtyle it his meaſure; 
and every miniſter that is to be removed by a faction; muſt firſt 
be placed in the blackeſt light 8: 2. The Spaniſh party joined 


| theinfelves #6 theſe : they did bot conßder whether the meafure 


vas right or wrong, a8 it regarded England; but they knew 
that it was in uribus to Spain; and therefore they heattily joined 
in decrying > miniſter; to Whoſe account it was placed b. 3. 
The 1 court, though at the time the bargain was made 


| they bal prerended a perfect indifference, whether Dunkick was 


delivered up to anf annered to the cron of England, or 
1 JOR f N nnn 

f pon! ede this evidence; it 3 t. That _ French king was At. 
pleaſed at the negociations being comtnunitated to the military men; and conſe- 
quetitly had not corrupted them. . The chancellor managed the whole trauſ- 
attion; brought it to bear, and for this bad the thanks of the French king, 


3- Monk was not fatisfied with the price, or privy to the ſale, till the price was 


ſenled, 4. Upon the treaſuret's propoſal, the delign of ſelling Dunkirk was taken 

up, carried on, and concluded, not by Monk, but the chancellor. 53. The money 
"us catefully expended, and not ſquandered. Clarendon's life, p. 205. 

1 see the earl of Clarendon's vindication agaiuſt the eleventh article of the 


tharge 2gainſt hiin by. the houſe. of commons, Coke, Kennet, Echard, Burnet | 


is before cited... Sir Thomas oſborne, who was afterwards duke of Leeds, af- 
firmed, on the authority of a great | rd whom he did not name, that the chan+ 


eellor made a bargain for the {ale of Dunkirk nine months before it was known, 
de Chandler's debates of the houſe of commons, vol. i. p. 108. 

b It appears evidently from 4'Eſtrades's letters, and indeed from all the au- 
thentic papers of that time, the chancellor was puſhed by the Spanifh party, who 
bad the earl of Briſtol at their head, a man of * n and who was particy- 
bely able in intrigue, 


IN II. | 0 0 demoliſhed, 
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demoliſhed, yet, after they, were once poſſeſſed of it, they may, | 


niſied its importance, and the great policy of their monarch in 
procuring it l. ,. The Dunkirk that was thus ſold, was, by ne 
means the Dpakirk that it afterwards: was: Lewis XIV. ſpem 
many millions ſterling * in improving and fortifying it 3 not be. 
cauſe. the place deſerved it, but chat is was the only, port by 


which he could annoy us l. 5. After it was thus improved and 


fortified, all thoſe inconveniencies taken away which made it uſc- 
lefs in our hands, and a multitude, of works raiſed, for which 
England would never have been at the expence ;; it became ſuck 
a thorn. in eur ſides, and we were made ſo thoroughly ſenſible 
of its importance, in the ſituation it then ſtood, that it is no 
wonder at all poſterity believed. whatever they were told, of the 
iniquity of ſelling this place, and heartily. deteſted the miniſters, 
whoever they were, by whom, the meaſure was taken ʒ though 
certainly they Sit. Pts indees, eau dot, pern. ys al 
quences. i iv: 

But, 8 ** date ink bs kings 3 the 4iffculy 
wid expence of keeping the place, and the impaſſibility of fore- 
ſeeing then what.afterwards happened, taking in alſo the known 
characters of the perſons concerned may. excuſe.theasf from any 
ſuſpicion of corruption, or ill i intention in this tr ic 

the ſale of Dugkick to the French is a thing never. to be vindi. 
cated. For it was. not acquired by the king's arms; and, . chere 
fore, whatever right he might have to reſtore, it is not eaſy to 
diſcern how he could have any to ſelb it. In the next, the houſe 
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T As mich difference as the French King cxptvfſhd about the place, while the 
Negociation was dependir ing, he vaunted ſufficiently the advantage accrning to him 
from the bargain, as ſoon as it was made. His troops took poſſeſſion November 
28, 1662, He made his public entry, and cauſed Te DU to be ſung in his 
picſence on the 2d of December, He cauſed two medals to be' inſtantly truck. 
On the reverſe of the firſt was, Providentia principis Dunquerka retuperala ; i. & 
1 By the (kill of the prince Dunkirk recovered : ©" on the reverſe of the ſecond 
(a jetton or counter) a brazen tower with a older ſhower falling on it with 
theſe words; Sic vincit amicos ; i. e. Thus we get the better of our friends.” 
As if this had not been inſulting enoegh,, a third was ſtruck the next year, vith 
the brazen tower and golden ſhower again, with this legend; Fu fulmined po- 
| tentior ; i. e. By a ſtroke ſurpaſſing thunder ? on the reverſe, Juſtice men- 
eing two harpies with her ſword, and theſe words; Harpyas pollere *** der 

Gerard van Loon hiſt. metallique, tome ii. p. 489. | 
* Boulzinvilliers etat de la France, tome i. p. 347- L See the importance 
of Duokirk conſidered, and other tracts in the reign of queer Anne. of 
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it was fold, expreſſed great apprehenſions of the miſchiefs that 


| his minifters, from parting with it, unleſs by conſent of parlia- 
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A enn had prepared and paſſed a bill for annexing it to 


the crown of England, which would have thrown.the charge of 
maintaining it upon them: and though it is true, that the motive 


| to this bill has been miſrepreſented, by ſuppoſing it was meant 


to hinder hat afterwards happened, whereas, in fact, it took 
irs riſe from the 8paniſh ambafſador's demanding it, in a peremp- 
cory manner; yet, aſſuredly, it ſhewed the ſenſe of the nation 
ms for preſerving it. Laſtly, the merchants, even at the tithe 


might be done te trade, by privateers fitted out from thence: 
and theſe were reaſons ſufficient to have deterred the king, and 


ment; which, if we conſider what afterwards happened in re- 
gard to Tangier, it will not appear impoſſible rhat they might 
have obtained; and, whether m could or my 806 ou . * 
leaſt to have deſired. 5 

Wen the firſt l war vebhe out in Po: we ind che 
duke of Albemarle's name among the lords of the conncil ſub- 
ſeribing the proclamation m: and there ſeems to be no reaſon. to 
doubt, that he was very hearty in that meaſure: whereas the 


chancellor, and the treaſurer, were beth extremely againſt it ©. 


The duke of York, as we have before ſeen, at the commence- 


ment of the war, commanded the fleet in perſon: and, upon 


this occafion, he devolved the whole adminiſtration of the ad- 
miralty on the duke of Albemarle; and this with ſuch circum- 


ſtances of confidence, as evidently demonſtrated his ſenſe of his 


mer capacity and fidelity o. This, added to all his former 
1 Bees Fs r 


ES. The . wilt find the tit at large 3 in „ Kennet, yol. iii. 5. 272. 
2 Life of the earl of Clarendon, p. 200. | 
o This epiſtle deſerves the reader's peruſal, 3 it is a direct proof of * 
fillehood of the aſſertion, that the duke of Albemarle left his credit ſoon after 
the reſtoration, It runs thus: My Lord - dulce of ALBEMARTE, having formerly 
dy the king's approbation defired you to take the care of giving all neceſſary 
* orders for the affairs of the navy during my abſence, in the ſame manner as I 
1 to do if preſent, T ſhould not now need to repeat it to you, were it nat 
bf, acquaint you, that I have not only by word of mouth, but alſo by writing, 
{ * given the principal officers and commanders of his mejeſty's navy directions 
to execute all your commands. I deſire you, if you find any commanders or 
N * ther officers negligent in the diſpatch expected from them for his mejeſty's 
ſervice, not to be ſparing in uſing your authority for their puniſhment, whe- 
Ader by diſplaciog them, or ſuch other way as you ſhall think fir, I have com + 
Cea--- * manded 
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employinents, might have ſufficiently marked the Tg 
poſed in him, and have even rendered the conferring on him any 


other charge, a. thing not at all expected: and yet, when the 


plague broke out in the ſucteeding ear, and the king ſaw hin, 


{elf obliged. to leave his capital, he entruſted the care of in of 


his ſubjecta, and the chief concerns of his kingdom, to tb 
good duke, who. reſided at the Cock-pit near Whitehall, and, 
with the aſſiſtance of the carl of Craven, and ſome other pub. 
lie ſpirited perſans of diſtinQion, took care of the health, the 


properties, and the government of the inhabitants of this great 
city; diſtributing daily the vaſt charities that were raiſed for the 
ſupply of the diſtreſſed: giving audience to all who bad any by; 


ſineſs with him, directing the affairs of the navy, while we yere 


engaged in a war of ſuch conſequence, and giving a eonſtan 
account of whatever h to the king and his miniſters a 
Oxford p. Such was the courage, ſuch were the labaurs, of 
this great man, who, 1 in the midſt of devouring infection, did, 
in 2 manner, the whole buſineſs of the nation: and yet this is 
he who is ſaid to have forfeited all perſonal regard, and n 


become uſeleſs in a ſhort time after the reſtoration. 


While-he was ſtill charged with all theſe fatiguing offices, the 
king, in the ſpring of the ſucceeding year, ſent for him ſudden- 


. by to Oxford. He went thither poſt; and on his arriyal, after 
paying his compliments to his majeſty, and giving him a ſuecin® 


account of the poſture in which he had left affairs at London, 


he was told, that the intent of {ending for him thither was, to 


make him joint admiral of the fleet with Prince Rupert; and 


_ that he muſt immediately prepare to, go to ſea, He deſired a 
Hay's time to conſider of it; in which ſpace he conſulted with 


his friends, who were almoſt unanimouſly againſt his accepting 


wo manded my ſecretary to awe with you all ſuch things as may be neceſſary a 


10 your information ; if any thing be wanting, upon the leaſt intimation ie ſhall 
< be ſupplied. 80 bidding you heartily fare, I am, 9. | 
15 March 23, 1664-5. Janus.” 


This letter was tranſcribed from a my in the bak of the late lord Frederick 
Howard. 


- Þ Skinner 's life of Monk, P- 331=333: ' Gumble's life of Monk, p. 44-0. 
The earl of Clarendon gives quite another account of this matter, and aſſures us, 


that, being informed it was highly for the king's ſervice, the duke of Albemarle 
accepted at once, and Even offered (if i it ay $ thoughe neceſſary) to ſerve vader 


Ru t. 
Prince upert, "that 
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hat command- They faid, that he had already eftabliſhed his 
character 88 d ſalcker, ſeamam, and ſtateſman ; and that it was 
t his time of life, for him to ſtake all the ho - 
he had won om the fortune of a day: that the Duich were 
already driven into that fury which made them moſt dangerous 
| ar fea; and that attacking: them now was quite another thing 
than it was at the beginning of the war; that, in ſhort, the laſs 


2 would exccedingly tarniſh are Ha a 
gained could add very little thereto... 


his perſon and character, but at the ſame time added, 5 theſe 
# were out of the caſe; that he valued neither farther than they 
« were uſeful to his country ; and that he was determined to 
« abey the king's commands, fince he was ſure he either ſhould 
« accompliſh them, or die in the attempt 9.” Having accepted 
this commiſſion, he returned to London the third day z and 
though the war and the plague had both made great havock 
amongſt the ſeamen, yet it was no ſooner know, that the duke 
of Albemarle was to command the fleet, than great numbers of- 
fered themſelves to the ſervice, becauſe, as they phraſed it, they 
vere ſure, '5*. honeſt George” (for ſa they called the W 
would ſee them welt fed, and juftly paid .? 
= His grace, in conjunction with Prince Rupert, uſed fi uch di 
7 gence in equipping the fleet, that on the 23d of April, being 
. $t. George's day, they took leave of the king, and fell down 
to the river in one of the royal barges to join the fleet. When they 
nd zrriyed in the Downs, the king received intelligence, that the 
2 French had fitted cut a ſtout ſquadron to join with the navy of 
th the ſtates ; upon which he was prevailed upon to ſend down po- 
ng ftive orders to Prince Rupert to ſail, with twenty of the beſt 
| Irigates i in the fleet, to fight the French ſquadron beſore it could 
I join the Dutch, This, without queſtian, had been a right mea- 
| ure, if the king's intelligence had been well founded; but, as in 
' | truth there was no ſuch French ſquadron, fo the taking away ſo 
ick great a part of the fleet expoſed the remainder exceedingly. . 
We have inggefied, that there. was a5 treachery | in this; andi in- 
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le q Memolrs of the Dutch "IG W life of 1 p. 335. Prince's 
Forthies of Pevon. p. 471. r Memoirs of the Dutch wang, p. 39; 


at "To _ | | deed, 


| The duke thanked them for the reſyeG: they had hows for 8 
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deed, from Sir John Hartmar's letter; giving an 2ocount of th 
battle which enſued, one-would apprehend; that he was of thi 


opinion . It is, howeverꝭ eaſy to aceount for the. thing other. 


_ wiſe; and, by laying all eireumſtantes together, I muſt own'my. 
ſelf perſuaded, that this intelligence proceeded: from the arts of 
the French, who, by pretending to equip a great ſquadron, and 
to ſend it early to ſea, thought to amuſe both us and the Dutch, 
and engage us, by dint of theſe preparations, to take falſe mea. 
' ſures, in which they ſucceeded; for the fleet aCtually 
expected to be joined by ys as Ge as Prince WR 
to meet them*. 


The duke of Ae eee now es ! 


on the iſt of June, the Dutch fleet; conſiſting of about ſeventy. 
ſix fail of large ſhips; whereas his grace had not more than fifty, 
We have already given an account of this battle*, and ſhall here 
therefore confine ourſelves to ſuch circumſtances as concern the 
duke's perſonal behaviour. He immediately called a council of 
war, compoſed: of ſome: of the gallanteſt men that erer bore 
commands in the Engliſh navy; and there, « In regard ſeveral 
« good ſhips, befides the Royal Sovereign, then at anchor in the 
« Gun-fleet, (neither fully manned: nor ready), would, upon 
« their retreat, be in danger of. a ſurprizal by the enemy, and 
«© that ſuch a courſe might make ſome impreſſion upon the ſpirit 
« and courage of the ſeamen, who had not been accuſtomed to 

« decline fighting with the Dutch, it was at laſt unanimouſly 
r reſolved to abide them, and that the fleet ſhould preſently be 
« put in readineſs to fall into a line v.“ Thus it appears, that 
this was an act done by the whole council of war, and upon 
very rational. motives ; ſo that to charge the duke with running 


too great a hazard, from his contempt of the Dutch, is treating 


His memory ill, without any juſt grounds *. FThe ſirſt day the 


enenf 
s Kennet's complete hiſtory of England, 4 ili. p. 287. , x 1 Cl 
tome ili. p. 138. De Neuville vie de Ruyter. #% See p. 105. Wb 


ner's life of general Monk, p. 340. 

x Biſhop Burnet ſays, that the Engliſpe fleet, by the end of the fight, was quite 
unrigged, and were in no condition to work themſel ves off; ſo that they wult 
have heen all. taken, ſunk, or burnt, if Prince Rupert had not come in 
time. — The court gave out that it was a victury, and public thankſgivings We 


ordered; which was a horrid mocking of God, and a lying to the world. - 
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| little or no advantage notwithſtanding their great 
ſuperiority, this. was intirely owing to the duke's example, Who, 
though he was once obliged to be towed out of the line, yet, al- 
ter waking the neceſſary repairs in bis rigging, bore into the cen- 
ter of the Dutch fleet, where he engaged de Ruyter with i incre- 
dible fury þ hoping, 10 n ſucceſs; mi | 
to victory. Fett 1975 845 ; 
The next . the guke — 2 1 ate ot, _—_ 
in which he delivered himſelf thus: «« 11 we had dreaded. the 
number of our enemies, we ſhould have: fled yeſterday; but, 
« though we are inferior ta them in ſhips, we are in all things 
« elſe ſuperior. Force gives them courage; let us, if we need 
« it, borrow reſolution from the thoughts of what we have for- 
« merly performed... Let the enemy feel, that, though our fleet 
« de divided, our ſpirit is intire. At the worſt, it will be more 
« honourable to die bravely here on our own element, than to be 
made ſpectacles to the Dutch. To be overcome is the fortune 
« of. war, but to fly is the faſhion of cowards. Let us teach 
« the world, that Engliſhmen bad rather be ee with 
« death than with fear... 
The engagement began about eight, and W ee till i it was 
night; but our fleet. ſuffered ſo much, that in a council of war, 


| held in the afternoon, it was reſolved to make a fair retreat, 


which the duke performed the next day wich great prudence and 
honour, In the evening of that day, Prince Rupert with his 
ſquadron came in; and the duke's fleet endeavouring to join 
it, the Royal Prince, commanded by Sir George Ayſcue, ran 

ground, and was burnt by the enemy. Before night, however, 
the. Engliſh fleets joined; and then it was unanimouſly reſolved 


in a council of war, that it would be i injurious to his majeſty's 


ws and the at of the Britiſh e to lufter the 


had 3 in one noe reaſon. to 3 God, that we o has not loſt our whole fleet. | 
Hiſtory of his own times, vol. i. p. 377, 378. This account is viſibly falſe ; for 
if the Dutch could have deſtroyed our whole fleet, und were forced to ſheer off 
without doing it, this was a victory, the enemy's. purpoſe beiog defeated. But 
the Duteh admiral owned the fact to be otherwiſe, and that the duke with the 
Engliſh fleet (before Prince Rupert's arrival) were aggreſſors, ming > © 
Y Skinner? $ life of general Monk, p. 3444. 2 2 See his hiſtory of the 
eompoſing the affairs of England by the Aeneon, Cc. p. 88. Echard's hiſtory 
4 Zogland, p. 830, Fr r 5 
1 Dutch 
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Dutch to keln wich any appearance of an ka and thy 
therefore they ſhould attack them tlie nett day as early as pol 


dle, which was accordinfly done, vhen the duke; notwithiting 
ing his hard fer vice m the three former engagements, paſſed, ij 
conjunction with the prince, five times through the enemy'sYle; 
ant had in all probability" best tien t laſt, if by an unlucky ae 
cident the prince's ſhip had not been diſabled; and ſoon after the 


duke's, which, however, did hot inder their Kring up0m ie 


Butch till it Was dark “ N 2015 in 4) SIT 1 


1 days after, the fleet Fetürned to Gürx don cbaſt, aud tut 


prince and duke to London. On the'Feport öf this exttacrdi 
nary action, many took the liberty; as His friends foreſaw they 

would, to cenſure the duke of Albemarles conduct; but tie 
king, having thoroughly examined the matterz declared himſel 
fully ſatisfled with his behaviour t adding; that it was groundel 
upon Treaſon and neceflity z and that tlie Honbür of the natiol 
was deeply concerned fn it: chat he Had thereby given the great: 
eſt inſtance of his own, and of the Englith © Valbur; And bad 
raiſed the reputation of our naval force t fuch a height of glo⸗ 


ry as would render it for ever terrible to is enemies, as well a 


relied on and reſpected by Its Friends 8. 


The Dutch fleet, having ſaffered TY was again very ſoon 4 


ſes; but they had not been long upon our coaft, before; to their 
amazement, the Engtiſh fleet came out of the Thames, and thel 
they ſtood over to their own. On the aach of July; both flceti 
were in fight of each other; and the next day, by fix in the 
morning, a bloody battle Vega wherein the Engliſh gained 4 
clear and complete victory, and the Dutch were driven into thei 
ports. Upon this there followed the bürting of the town of 
Brandaris, as our people called it, by Sir Robert Holmes; 
where the enemy's loſs, as Mr. Echard tells us, on the autho- 
rity of a good MS, in the paper - office, fell very little ſhort of a 
million ſterling ©. This was the laſt e action performed at 
lea by the duke of Albemarle. 


On his return, he found the city of London lying in aſhes; 


a misfortune which, however, redounded to his reputation; 
ſince the * ſaid openly in the ſtreets, as he paſſed, that * 1 


8 See p. 110. b See before, b. . Hiſtory of England, p. [by 
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* his grace had: been there, the city b n been burnt v. 
which is ſuch an extravagant mark of veneration and aſfoction 
for his per ſori, as could ariſe only from their perfect ſatisfaction 

in regard to what he bad formerly perforined and ĩt muſt alſo 


merit, that he was recalled from the command of the fleet by 


migfottuns ©.” W 1 24 


In the ſpring of the voir 1669, 4 the & Ling had le new 1 HY 
viees giver himm, in regard to the management of his navy, which 


were by no means approved by the duke of Albemarle. The 


drift of them was this: that, as the Dutch were chiefly ſup- 


ported by trade; as the fupply of their navy depended upon 
trade, and, as experience ſhewed, nothing provoked the people 


ſo much as injuring their trade; his majeſty ſhould therefore 


| apply bimſelf to this, which would effeCtually humble them, at 
| the ſame: time that it would leſs exhauſt us, than fitting out ſuch 
mighty fleets as had hitherto kept the Tea every ſummer. © 
Sit John Lawſon was particularly fond of this doctrine, which, 
by degrees, grew acceptable to the king; not ſo much from a 
perſuaſion of its being juſt and reaſonable, as from a ſenſe that 
| It ſuited with his own condition; the vaſt expences of his court 
rendering it very difficult to raiſe ſuch ſums as were requiſite to 


and the King had the ſtrongeſt aſſurances given him from the 
french court, (on purpoſe to betray and miſlead him), that the 
Dutch would fit out no fleet that ſammer ; and, upon theſe mo- 


tires, the king took a fatal reſolution of laying up his 1451 pm, 


and keeping only a few frigates on the ctuize ©. 
The de Wittes, who had perfect intelligence of all that paſſed 


bere, and who, perhaps, wanted not ſome friends to propound | 


ſuch deſtructire tneaſures as were then purſued, immediately 
awailed themſelves of this opportunity; and, having firſt amuſed 


the king with an attempt in Scotland, grounded on their reſent- 


d Tee Dr, Seth Ward, biſhop of Saliſbury, his ſ:rmon, intitled, the Chyifſtian's 
viſtory over death, preached at the duke of Albemarle's funeral the zoth of April, 
1670, in St. Peter's church in the abbey of Weſtminſter, London, 1670, 40, p. 12. 
Skinner's life of general Menk, p. 366, ee p. 121, 12% 
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dd much to his charaRer; in the opinion of all 'true Judges of 


his majeſty, purely to GT 870 minds of the ky ak e this- 4 


keep up the navy. Beſides, there was a peace then treating, 
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; ment, as it was ſaid, for the i injuries done their 0500 by prin 
teers from thence ;. they, in the midſt of ſummer, came with | 
formidable fleet, piloted by our own: traitors, into the mouth os. i 


the Thames, and on Thurſday the 1 ith of June, 1067, appear- 


ed before Chatham f. In this trying circumſtance, the mot 
diſhonourable to the Engliſh nation that perhaps ever happened | 


in any reign, the duke of Albemarle, was immediately thought 


of as the fitteſt perſon to raiſe the ſpirits of the people by his 


preſence, and to defeat the enemy's deſigns by his conduct. He 


did all, and even more than could be expected from him, o 


fruſtrate the ſcheme of the de Wittes; but ſuch a panic bad 
| ſtruck the people, and ſuch a want of capacity was vifible in 
thoſe who had the direction of the king s yards, chat his orden 
were very indifferently obeyed s. 


He cauſed, however, ſeveral 15 & to be ſunk i in che narroy 
paſſage by the Muſſel-Bank, and took ſuch other precautions | 


_ were of much ſervice; and, had he been well ſeconded, there is. 
the greateſt reaſon in the world to believe. the Dutch had 
reaped no great credit from this undertaking ; ; atleaſt, this ws 
the opinion of the parliament, who highly approved the dukes 
conduct; and, on the narrative he preſented them in relationto 
this affair, they impeached commiſſioner Pett, relying implicitly, 
as to facts, on the credit of what bis grace was pleaſed to tell 
them : ſo that it was a juſt obſervation, and, at the ſame time, 
a well-turned panegyric, of a learned prelate, when he ſaid of 
the duke's behaviour in. this unlucky buſineſs, * That even where 
es the iſſue of the whole matter was not very profperous, God 
« was pleaſed to order his part ſo, that he came off with im- 
e mortal honour and reputation i,” ; 

After the Dutch war was over, and the bias much inclined 
to do his people a pleaſure, he thought fit, on the deceaſe of the 
earl of Southampton, to put the treaſury into commiſſion: yet, 
that it might not be ſurmiſed the public was in any danger from 
the loſs of ſo great and ſo good a man as the treaſurer was uni 


1 hs p. 124. x See his grace's account of this N preſented to par- 
lament, which may be found in ſeveral books, but particularly i in tbe hiſtory 20 


proceedings of the houſe cf commons, printed for Chandler, vol, i. p. 114. h See 
| the heads of this impeachment in Echard, p. 853, i Dr. Seth Ward, biſhop 


of e, in his funeral ſei mon on the duke of Albemaile, 
verſally 
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Ally allowed to be, the duke of Albemarle was at at the 
bead of that commiſſion: and this was the laſt mark of royal 
| favour in this kind which he received; for loſing his health ſud - 


denly, (that till then he had ſurpriſingly retained; in the midſt 


| of ſo many and ſo great fatigues), he he choſe to retire from pub·· 
| lic buſineſs, and to ſpend the remainder of his time in attend 


ing that diſſolution which appeared to be at no great diſtance *, 
'Yet, having ſome relief from his diſtemper, Which was a 
dropſy, by the aſſiſtance of one Dr. Sermon of Briſtol,” and, 
when he relapſed again, continuing long in a declining way, he 
till ſhewed much loyalty to the king, and a very warm affec- 
tion for his country. Many viſits he received from his majeſty 


| and the duke of York in his laſt fickneſs, whom he always. ene 
| tertained with ſtrong and plain, but, at the ſame: time, decent 
| diſcourſes on the impoſſibility of ſupporting the royal authority 


any other way than by purſuing the true intereſt of the nation. 


| He was likewiſe attended by the moſt confiderable perſons in 


both houſes of parliament, whom he exhorted to maintain, in 


| their legiſlative capacities, a good correſpondence with the 


crown and with each other. This, he ſaid, was the only way 
to ſerve the people: for if once the paſſions of private men, or, 
which was the ſame thing in another dreſs, the particular inte- 
reſt of parties came to influence their debates, the public would 


| reap no good fruits from them. With the ſame preſence of 


mind he regulated the private concerns of his family, cauſing 
his only ſon to be married to the daughter of lord Ogle in his 


chamber, on the 3oth of December 1669, and on the 3d of Ja= 


nuary following he quietly yielded up his breath. ſitting in his 

chair, when he had lived near threeſcore and two years 1. 
After ſpeaking of him ſo fully in his public, it may not be 

amiſs to ſay. ſomething of ſo great a man in his private capacity, 


| the temper of his mind, and his abilities natural and acquired. 
As to his perſon, he was a HE: Wen mans of a good 


* Skinner $ life of Monk, p. 15 1 "4 Gumble' 8 life of Moak, p. 461, 
464. Annals of the univerſe, p. 235. Echard's biſtory of Eagland, p. 363. 
Lord Arlington in his letter to Sir William Temple, dated January 7 1670 ſays, 
the gazette will tell you of the loſs we have had of my lora- general, and the reſent- 


ment his majeſty þ hath of it, 1 pray God we. 1 not need the . hien . 
aztin, | | 
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preſence, and very able to endure fatigue. "The adyantages hy 


derived from nature were much ſtrengthened by bis Manner 
living. He was always an carly riſer; bis private devot 
and whate ver domeſtic concerns he had to manage, being con- 
ſtantly attended to, and diſpatched by ſeven o'clock ; ; when he 


gave audience, without diſtinctian, to all who deſired. i it, and | 


conftantly made an end (if it was in his power) of every poor 
man's buſineſs « on the ſpot. He was an enemy to all oppreſſion 


in the army, and uſed frequently to ſay, that his officers ſhould | 


| have power to command and to protect, but not to -terrify. or 
pillage the foldiers m. He wWas a ſtric obſerver of diſcipline, of 
Which he gave a Ggnal inſtance at theend of the firſt Dutch vr 


in Crom well's time. The ſeamen came to the nayy-office in 


crowds to demand their prize-money : he told them, that there 
were fifteen hundred ſhips to be ſold, and that, as ſoon as. they 


were ſold, they ſhould have their money, with which they ſeem- 
ed to be fatisfied ; but i in the afternoon there-came four or five 


thouſand of them armed towards Whitehall, which Monk hear- 


ing, met them at Charing-croſs in company with Cromwell and | 


fome other officers, where, without much expoſtulation, he deer 
his iword, and wounded ſeveral of them, upbraidin g them with 
not depending on his word, ho never broke it ; which had ſuck 
an effect upon them, that, forgerting their former fury, they 
: tamely retired, and were afterwards very honeſtly paid. 
He was extremely moderate in his way of living, eating but 
one meal a-day, and that homely, and heartily. He deſpiſed 
and hated drinking ; and having ſettled his affections on the 
woman be married, was a tender and conſtant huſband rbrough 
the courſe of his life, As a father, he ſhewed more of paſſion 
than in any part of his character; for, on the loſs of bis ſecond 
fon George, in Scotland, he gave way to his grief to ſuch 2 
degree, as ſurpriſed all who were acquainted with the firmneſs 
of his temper in other reſpects o. His valour was very Gingulzr 
| for be was fierce without loſing his . and bad an extra- 


m See Gumble's life of Monk, p. 467. which, in theſe cireumſtapees, deſerves 
the more to be depended on, fince the author was a conſtant eye- .witneſs of what he 
wrote, peas» > Englith and foreign,” p. 144. where it is ſaid he cut off a 
man's nofe, and gave him 100. as a ſatisfaction. © Skinner's life of gene” 

15 N P. ey * p. 475. 1 
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e patience, joined with boundleſs courage 2 
NO mathe he poſſeſſed as much as ever, even in the dex 
cine of life. In the ſecond Dutch war, a chain · ſnot took away 
his breeches, yet he never altered his countenance or his place v,. 
in the Chatham buſineſs, apprehending the Dutch would land, 
| he expoſed himſelf in the midſt of their cannon - ſhot, that bis 
example might keep others to their duty, and defeat the deſign 
of the enemy, as as it did; and when a perſon of diſtinction ex 
poſtulated. with him on this head, and would. have perſuaded 
him to retire 3 be anſwered very coolly, 6 Sip, if I had been 
| « afraid of ed * e . er this r © ale 

1 long ago 9 * 9 8 
His capital virtues were, ene ey eli the des 1 5 
enabled him to perform the great things he did, and the latter 
reſtrained him from ever valuing himſelf on the great things he 
| had done. He was equally dear to the king, and to the nation; 


| and it was his peculiar felicity, that he had the affection of both 


without incurring the jealouſy of either. He would have reti. 
| red immediately after the reſtoration, if his country could have 
ſpared him; and when he ſaw it could not, he ſerved it as chear- 
fully as before. He ſerved it, in how many capacities? He 
| commanded the. army in chief, when the king and the nation's 

ſafety depended upon that command. He was put at the head 
of a eommiſſion for managing the treaſury, or rather ſettling it. 
His activity was neceffary for ſuppreſſing all inſurrections; his 
| preſence was thought requiſite in the higheſt courts of juſtice, 
if he was intruſted by the king with the army, he was likewiſe 
intruſted by the duke'with the fleet. He had the care'of the 
city, when. viſited with the plague ; - the command of the navy, 
when we made war with France and Holland at the ſame time. 

| He was ſent for to recover the minds of the citizens after the 
| fire; he was ſent to meet the threatening invaſion of the Dutch; 


p Mee s continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 550. Skinner's life of” Monk, 
p. 342. The duke of Buckinghamſhire gives us a much ſtronger proof of his re- 
ſolution, on his own know ledge; for he ſays the duke of Albemarle declared, at 
the beginning of the action, that he was ſure of one thing, viz. that he would 
not de taken, and that he faw him charge a little pocket-piſto] with powder, 
which his grace believed he would have fired into the powder-room, in caſe the 


Dutch had boarded him. See his NATO's prefixed to his works, p. 6. 
J Gumble's life of Monk, p. 450. 


and 


"$14 _. WMEWOLIR 8+ wes 
and as he aide way for the treaſurer Sourkiampton; ſo, on his 
death, he was thought the only man that could replace him 
Well, then, might ſecretary Nicholas, that able and faithful fer. 
vant of the crown, ſay, (and he ſaid it whewthe duke had done 
a few only of theſe great things), « That, independent of hi; - 
„ merit in the reſtoration, the duke of Albemarle, by his inde. 
L fatigable zeal, and ſucceſsful ſervices afterwards, had merited 
'$£ more than his prince could do for him.” Such was the man 
whom his maſter was not aſhamed to call his Fa THERR; becauſe 
indeed, he was the FA THER Or HIs CouN TRT 1 | 
When his ſon went to wait upon the king with the enGgns of 
the order of the garter, his majeſty was pleaſed to reſtore them 
to him; the king likewiſe directed the duke's body to be remo- 
ved to Somerſet-houſe, where it lay for many weeks in ſtate, 
and on the laſt day of April was removed, with great funeral 
pomp, to Weſtminſter-abbey, and there interred in Henry the 
Seventh's chapel*. Yet, as if his fame had ſtood in need of no 
ſuch ſupport, a monument was neglected; only thoſe who have 
the care of the place preſerve his figure in wax, and think it 
ſufficient, to raiſe the admiration of Un _ > Ah to lay 
“ This is general Monx ” 
He left behind him an only ſon, Chriſtopher duke of Albe. 
marle, to whom both king Charles and king James ſhewed great 
reſpect. It muſt be confeſſed, that he had not his father's abi- 
 Ities either in the cabinet or in the field; but he was a generous, 
good-natured man, and leſſened conſiderably the very large eſtate 


r Gumble's life of Monk, p. 40%. Skinner's life of Monk, p. 318. Lord 
Lanſdown's works, vol. ii. p. 267. The reader will obſerve, that ſecretary 
Nicholas was a ſtrict dependent on the chancellor Clarendon, who had no great 
love for the duke of Albemarle. 

s Lives Engliſh and foreign, p. 188. It was faid of him after his deceaſe by 
the king, that the duke of Albemarle never over-valued the ſervices of gene- 
Monk. What thoſe ſervices were, appears in the preambles to the patents of 
the duke of Albemarle and the carl of Bath, where the reſtoration is aſcribed to 
them by the king himſelf.  _ 

t Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. ili. p. 297. ideas wade, v1. 77. The 
biſhop of Saliſbury's ſermon before cited. It may perhaps deſerve the reader's 
notice, if we remark, that his grace John, duke of Marlborough, then enſign 
Churchill, attended at this funeral, and is the laſt perſon mentioned in the Lon. 
don Guzetie, which deſcribes that ſolemnity. 


r . 


3 


that 
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90 was left him, by indulging pleaſures his father deſpiſed »: : 
yet he had many good qualities, and particularly that of ſets 


1 tering and encouraging merit in diſtreſs. He gave a ſingular in- 


tance of this in ſupporting captain Phipps, afterwards Sir Wil- 


lam Phipps, and governor of New England. He came oyer to 


make a propoſal for fiſhing on a wreck on the coaſt of Hiſpanio- 
ls, and made the deſign appear ſo highly probable, and at the 


ever was thought, neceflary for the undertaking; which, how- 
ever, failed of ſucceſs, and Las Phipps returned as poor and 
as poſitive as ever“. 


He endeavoured to obrain Gm. king 3 IL whey by this 


time was on the throne) another ſhjp, but to no purpoſe; after-. 


wards he ſet on foot a propoſal for making it a private adventure, 
for which he was at firſt laughed at, till the duke of Albemarle 


| engaged in the deſign, and advanced a conſiderable ſum of mo- 


ney towards fitting him out. He quickly completed the reſt, and 
in the year. 1687 failed in the Bridgewater Merchant, a ſhip of 
two hundred tons, on the ſame ſcheme, propoſing to make an 
equal diſtribution of the profits on twenty ſhares, into which the 
expence of the undertaking was divided x. | 

He was more lucky in his ſecond enterprize, though. not till 
his patience was almoſt worn out, and afterwards proſecuted his 
deſign with ſuch ſucceſs, that in a ſhort ſpace he returned to 
England with three hundred thouſand: pounds in ſilver. On his 


| wrival there wanted not ſome who would haye perſuaded the 


ling to ſeize his flip. and cargo, under. pretence that captain 
Phipps had not given an exact information, when he applied for 
his licence, and the royal aſſiſtance: but his majeſty generouſly 
anſwered, that he knew the captain to be an honeſt man, and a 
man of honour, and that, if he had brought home twice as much 
treaſure, his proprietors ſhould divide it. His majeſty farther 
preſſed his ſatisfaCtion, by knighting him”. The duke of 


1 Lives Engliſh _— foreign, "FYRO IG Life of Sir William Phipps, 
t. by Increaſe Mather, London, 1697, 1amo. & v. p. 10. | x Lives 


l and | foreigo, p. 196. y Life of king James 11. p, 392. 


Albemar'e 


{ame time ſo practicable, that king Charles the Second granted 
dim a ſhip called the Algier Roſe, and furniſhed bim with what- 
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Albemarte had for his ſhare ninety an pounds, and Si 
William about twenty thouſand pounds. 
This piece of good fortune is thought to ii, * th 


duke of Albemarle to aſl king James for the government of Jac. 


maieca, which he obtained: but; if it was with à view to reap 
farther advantages from that or other wreeks, he was diſop- 


pointed; for whether it was that the tresſure was exhauſted, or 


that, the ſhip being broken up, the ſea by degrees diſſipated its 

contents, certain it is, that nothing of conſequeijce could after: 
wards be obtained from that wreek®, His grace's s free way of 
living, eſpecially in regard to the bottle; rendered that a very 
unfit climate for him to live in; and therefore we need not won- 
der, that he did not long enjoy his goverament, but died in the 
year following withour "ONE and fo this noble "Oy berame 
| otin “. * | 


ME M O1 R S of Admiral M ON TAG U E, after; 
wards carl of Fanden. and e of. the \ gate 


\AME beiebge of right to ) all hols wiv have EIN wel 

of ſociety ; but the ſupreme degree of glory ought to wait 

on the memory of ſuch illuſtrious perſons as have been martyrs 
for their country, and voluntarily died either to ſerve or to pre- 
ſerve it. If this be a juſt poſition, as muſt be allowed by every 
man who thinks, then the noble perſon; whoſe memoirs are at 
preſent to employ our care, ought ever to be revered by Britons. 
His life was an uniform ſcene of patriotiſm and public ſpirit; bis 
death ſo extraordinary a ſtrain of exalted courage, that; as few 


facts in modern hiſtory come near it, ſo none in more ancient 


and leſs corrupted times can be juſtly ſaid to exceed it. 


:. There. was on this occaſion a fine e 1 with the faces of the 
king and queen on one ſide, with their titles, and on the reverſe a ſhip at anchor, 
and the boats fiſhing on the wreck: the inſctiption, Semper 115i pendeat hamus ; 
the ſenſe is, Always watch, you'll ſomething catch: the exergue, % Nay 
Jragia reperata ;” 4. e. the ſhipwreck repaired.” The duke of Albemarle, 
to ſhew his ſenſe of Sir William' $ integrity, gave lady Phipps a cup of gold 
| Worth à thouſand pounds. 

2 Britiſh empire in America, vol. it, p. 319. Echard's hiſtory of England, 
pP. 1094. d Britiſh empire in America, vol. ii. p. 320. 1 
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To ſpeak of the antiquity or nobility of this family; would | 


be 4 an idle waſte of words; the very name of Montague is ſuf- 


fcient to inform every WEE: Tender of all that I _ * 
on that ſubject. Yi . 
Mr. Edward Montague was the only furviving fon of Sir Sid 


| ney Montaguez the youngeſt of fix ſons of Edward lord Mon- 
tague of Boughton . He was born July 27, '1625 4, and ka- 


ving received all the advantages which a liberal education could 
beſtow, came, very early into the world, and into buſineſs ; 
eſpecially if we conſider the times in which he lived; and the 
qualities neceſſary for men to be diſtinguiſhed in them. ; 
He married, when little above ſeventeen, the daughter of 
Mr. Crew; afterwards lord Crew of Stene*; and being thought 
more warmly affected to the cauſe of the parliament than his 
father Sir Sidney Montague was; who had been expelled his 
ſeat for refuſing to take an oath to live and die with the earl of 
Efex, and giving ſuch a reaſoa for it as it was eaſier to puniſh 
than anſwer f, received a commiſſion, dated Auguſt 20, 1643, 
to raiſe and command a regiment under the earl before mention- 
ed. This colonel Montague, though but eighteen, performed; 
and, the intereſt of his family being very extenlive, he took the 


beld in fix weeks. 


He was preſent at the ſtorming of Lincoln; on the 6th of 
May, 1644, which: was one of the warmeſt actions in the courſe 
of that lamentable war. He was likewiſe in the battle of Mar- 
ſton-moor, which was fought on the 2d of July, the ſame. year, 
where he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf z infomuch that ſoon after, 
vhen the city of York demanded to capitulate, he was appoint- 
ed one of the commilſioners for Un the articles; which muſt 


c Clarendon? 5 hiſtory of the "etlion, vol. vi. p. 729. Warwick's memoirs, 
b. 221. d Peerage of England, vol. ii. p. 280d. ©: Dugdale's baron- 
ige, vol. iii. p. 482. 2 f Peerage of England, vol. ii. p. 281. He «ld 
the ſpeaker, © he would not ſwear to live with that nobleman, becauſe he was 
4 an old man, and might die before him, nor would he ſwear to die with him, 

c ſnce the cat] was going with an army againſt the king, which he did not know | 

" how wo f free from treaſon, and therefore could not 1cl] what end that great 

% man might come to,” Warwick's memoirs, p. 211. The parliament's e- 
pelle g this gentleman merely for declaring his ſentiment, is complained of in one 
bf the king s declarations as a moſt arbitrary procceding. Clarendon's hiſtory, 


| vol, ini. p. 106. 


Vox. II. Ee 25 have 
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have been Fe pure effects of perſonal viak, Gnce he 1 wat "0 4 
but in his nineteenth year b. We find him the next in the battle 
of Naſeby, and in the mouth of July, 1645, he ſtormed the 
town of Bridgewater d. In September he commanded a brigade” 
in the ſtorm of Briſtol, where he performed very remarkable 
7 ſervice z and, on the 10th of September, 1645, ſubſcribed the 
articles of the capitulation, granted to prince Rupert, on the 
delivery of that important place to the parliament i; the news. 
of which, in conjunction with colonel Hammond, he Was oy 
painted to carry; for which a thankſgiving was ordered k. 
But after all this warm ſervice in the army, at, an age when 
few people have {een one, he ſhewed no inclination to make the 
| ſword the ſupreme power; but when, by the artifices of their 
leaders, the ſoldiers declared againſt the parliament, and in June 
- 1647 impeached eleven of its moſt worthy members, he forbore 
gaing to the bouſe, where, when choſen, he fat as knight for 
Huntingdonſhire. His acquaiatance, however, with, Cromyell, 
the court paid him by that artful man, and his own generous 
unſuſpecting temper, drew him in to accept a ſeat at the board 
of treaſury, and into a ſhare of the tranſactions in thoſe times, 
with which he was very much diſſatisfied upon refſection. Af. 
ter the Dutch war was over, he was brought into a command 
of the fleet, and was made choice of by the protector to be 
g JONI with Blake, in his expedition into the Mediterranean!. 
Admiral Montague found abundance of difficulties to ſtruggle 
with, at the very entrance on this affair; many of the officers 
being diſpleaſed with the ſervice in which they were to be enge 
ged, and not a few, influenced by their ſcruples, inſiſted on lay- 
ing down their commiſſions. He managed this intricate buſinel 
with great prudence and dexterity, ſo as to ſhew a due and-ſtez- 
dy regard to diſcipline, without, however, running into any ads 
of ſeverity : and this had a very happy effect; fince, by that 
time he came to fail, the fleet was pretty well ſettled, and the 
ofhicers 1 in general dif poſed to act in obedience to orders w. 


8 Rodhworth? s h gore. elles ens, vol. v. p. 63). d Ibid. vol. vi. 
p. 56. 1 Heath's chronicle, p. 86. Davies's hiſtory of the civil wah, 
p. 164. Ruſhworth's collections under the year 1645. p. 83. 86. & Whit 

leeke's memori 1;, p. 166. I Thurbe's ſtate papers, vl. iv. p. 4 
See p. 53, 54. m Thurloe's ſtate papere, vol. iv. p. 570, 571, 389, 5% 
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.b the ring. of the EF 656, we find him | in az Mediter- : 


in n che Firbout of Cadiz; Wa after e 8 the 
Fot, it was reſolved, in a council of war, that ſuch an attempt 
"as impraQticable.” Hp hen Gibraltar was mentioned, as a place 
that would be of great utility, in caſe it could abe reduced. 
Admiral Montague, in a letter to ſecretary Tbhurloe, gave bis 
| judgment. olf this project with great ſagacity. According to his 
ſentiments, the only method of taking that fortreſs was, to land 
"a body of forces on the iſthmus, and thereby cut off the com- 
wunication of the town with the main; and, in this ſituation, 
to make a briſk attempt upon the place. Yet, as a proof of the 
fallibility of burhan underſtanding, we ſind, in this very letter, 
2 propoſal for ſending five thouſand land- ſorces, on account of 
the haſty diſpolition of the ſeamen, which rendered them unfit 
do perform any effectual ſervice on ſfiore n. When this place, 
. however, long aſter, was aQually taken, ir was wholly owing to 
| the vigour and activity of the ſa lors, and to that impetuoſity in 
_ particular which admiral Montague imagined. VOOR 10 a hin- 
' drance in any entefprize of this kind. OUR 
| "When cruizing before Cadiz Peres to be 155 no nile ad: 
/ qantage, the fleet ſtood over to the oppoſite ſhore” of Barbary, 
in order to repreſs the inſolence of the Tripoli and Dajlee rovers, 
which was found no very eaſy taſk; ; and therefore admiral | 
: Montague could not forbear intimating his deſire, that we ſhould 
have ſome good port in Africa, which he believed might anfiver 
various ends, and eſpecially conduce to the preſervation and aug- 
mentation of our trade in the Levant, Hence, I ſuppoſe, grew 
Þ the firſt notion of getting Tangier into our hands, of which, a 
year,or two after, there was great diſcourſe, as well as of the 
benefits that would redound to the nation from the poſſeſſing i it; 
and this in all probability might recommend the Portu gal match ſo 
much to the favour of the earl of Mancheſter, who, it is likely, 
depended therein on the judgment of admiral Montague. At this 
me, however, we find our admiral. more inclined to take that, 
& or fome other place from the e e ns force for he 7 


* Vhurlor's dete pdt of v. p. ee. | 
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— tained a very bad opinion of their ſincerity, though. at We the | 


terror of the Engliſh fleet compelled them to make ſuch a com- 
. poſition as ſatisfied the protector, and diſappointed Montague 
| his favourite deſign of attacking their Brafil fleet = 

The warmth he expreſſed in the diſcharge of his command, 
: Aid not hinder the admiral fram perceiying the great prejudice 


- done to our trade by the carrying on the Spaniſh wary of which 


he giyes a fair and clear agcount in one of his diſpatches to the 
23 ſecretary, wherein he complains, that he ſaw the Dutch, Ham- 
| burghers, and Genoeſe, carrying on a mighty trade with Spain 
which, as he obſerves, it was impoſlible for them to hinder, 
without engaging the ſtate in a war with all- the world, and 
| therefore propoſed, that a ſquadron of light frigates only might 
be kept in thoſe ſeas, and that the fleet hou be employed 
ſomewhere elſe to more advantage ?, 

However, the proteQor's orders being poſitive, they 1 0 
towards autumn into the road of Cadiz, where, in September 
following, captain Stayner made prize of the galleons. A full 
account of their ſtrength, and the money on boxed them, admi: 

ral Montague ſent into England as ſoon as they were taken; 

and, when he afterwards received directions to convoy the 
prizes home, he ſent another account of the ſilver on board 
them, deſiring at the ſame time, that ſome perſons might be 
ſent down to meet the fleet at Portſmouth, in order to take 
charge of the ſilver, and to make a farther ſearch into the con · 
n of the galleons s. 1, 


— 


98 Thurla-% papers, val. v. p. 194, 195. ͤ Hhid. vol. v. p. 170. 

4 This letter j is direct. :d to ſecretary Thurloe, > dated aboard the Naſeby, 
at ſea, off the Lizard, October 22, 1656. In it he foys, ** There have been 
8 | ſome miſcarriages, by the ſhips that did take the thips of Spain; but 1 (hall 
+ delay to tell of them here; and I judge the beſt way to improve mercies of 


| « this kind is, to look forward: however, that is my bulineſs at this time. The 


14 ſ: Iver g5 hey brought, i is on board this ſhip, and the vice-admiral; in the admi- 
ral, we haye five hundred and fifty ſous of filver, and boxes of plate, and 
nine pieces of ſilver not well refined, like ſugar-loaves. In the vic admiral 
ce there is a hundred and twenty-four ſous of lilyer, all which we judge mY 


« produce near two hundred thouſand pounds: ; I hope I ſpeak the leaſt and | 


« that it will make much more. la the galleons holds, alſo, there is that ſpace 
6c between the main-maſt and the bulk head of the bread room, not het rymma* 
4 ged. 5 Thutle': s late p- pert vol. v. p. sog. 
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1 alk Haley? thus kali from the Spaniards, was," though uſt» 


fcſeryedly, the moſt popular aft in all Cromwell's adminiſtra- 


flon, and therefore, the utmoſt airis were taken to give the po- 


ulace a yery high idea of this advantage. The filver was car- 


fed in pen cats, and ammuriition” waggons, through South- 
"atk, to the "Tower of London; and, to make à ſhew of entire 
confident in the people, theſe waggons had no greater guard 
' than ten (Gldiers*%;” As for admiral Montague, he had all the 
complinetits paid him, upon this occaſion, that ĩt was poſſible 
| for him to defire; the” proteftor carefſeq him exceedingly the 
i e as we have elfe where obferyed, returned him thanks 


their f peaker," and ſome other k6n6brs he had ee if 


yith induſtry he had not declined theme. T5 FR Tonk Berilts, 


* * 


In 1 0 he Was eee toForhniand the det n the Downs, 


4. 4. 


carry on the war with Spa and facilitate e on 
Dunkirk ; and in all theſe he did as much as could be expected 
from with” Towards autumn be thought fit to make a journey 
to the « camp of the marſhal de Turenne, where he had a;confe- 
rence with him, in order to determine the propereſt method of 

carrying on the war, and then returned on board the fleet, which 
_ cruized in the channel till the beginning of winter t. All this 
time he ſeems to have been in the higheſt favour with the pro- 
 teftor, and to have had the ſtricteſt intimacy with his family; 


and yet, even then, the admiral entertained ſerious thoughts of 
retiring from public buſineſs. What the reaſon of this was, can- 


not, at this diſtance of time, be certainly recovered; but in all 
probability, the ſenſe be had of the ſtrange ſervice he was put 


upon in aſſiſting the French, and ada the trade of all the 
reſt of the world, made him uneaſy v. One ching is remark- 
able, that, how much ſoever he diſſiked the orders that were 
ſent him, he 2 them” with the utmoſt e ; ſo that 


F This appears s from a letter of * Dutch RE Wee Nienport, to he ſtates 
general, dated Nov, 17, N. 8. 1656. , Thurloe's ſtate papers, vol. v. p. 269. 
Lord Sandwich's journal, Ms. See alſo p. 54. in the notes. e Theſe 


facts are collected from various letters in the Gxth volume of Thurloe's ſlate 


papers. u We have theſe. particulars in a very curiaus letter from lord 
Broghill to Mr. Montague, diſſuading him from retiring. Dated from Youghall, 
Nov. 20, 1657, _Thurloz' $ ſtate papers, vol. vi. p. 622, | 


; the 


/ 
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: 1 wake ſhipg-be ;ſcarched, for Glyer, ma a0 
- complaint againſt, him 15 3 a uluto oe n | 
We. may likewiſe gather, ff Tom om his letters to FOIA. 3 
e inſtruQtions he received, that he was not a lite embarraſe! 
about the, projeCtor's future. deſigns 3, and. TH is plain enough, 
chat Richard deſired, the admiral ſhould rather regylare thing 

by bis own, diſcretion, than, be able to juſtify himfelf, jn relpet 


443 


to his conduft, from. the letter of his orders, :Ehis\particulary 
appears in the huſineſs of the flag; upon; which. that proteQtar 
rote him an epiſtle with his own, bench, cominanding, i in en- 
preſs terms, that he ſhould inſiſt upon the hongur of the flag 
.. from-all;nations, within the limits of the. Britiſh feas, and jet 
ten gh * as . that he ar not what, thoſe limits Vere 


1 ea e a peace and x war ir depended on them* 5 
After the death of Oliver, and, the ſetting up of FOI 
ab Montague was fixed, upon to command the great flee 
ſent to the north, which, as it was in itſelk the wiſeſt and. beſt 
by meaſure entered upon in thoſe times, ſo this fleet was beyond 
| . compariſon, the maſt conſiderable that had been fitted out knce 
the Dutch war; and therefore I think myſelf, obliged to give 
+ ſhort account of it v. The Naſeby, on board which the admin 
boiſted his flag, carried ſeventy. guns, and fix hundred: men; tie 
- Reſolution had the like number of men, and cighty guns; there 
were fourteen ſhips carrying each fifty pieces of cannon and up⸗ 
Wards, twenty-eight forty gun. ſhips,. or near it, four of thin 
guns, beſides twelve ſmaller, veſſels, carrying. from twenty-two 
te twenty-eight pieces « of cannon in all ſixty ſhips, : and on board 
et, them. eleven thouſand eight hundred and twenty men“. 

I The admiral went on board in the ſpring. of -the year, 1659, 
and on the 7th of April he wrote to the king of Sweden, the 
715 king of Denmark, and the Dutch ace Opdam, to infora 


w Thurloe's "9p papers, vol. vii. p. 256. 1 | x Thid. p. 633: * 

the reader may daa Richard Cromwell's letter, f five lines, an this import 
ſodject. V As to the true grounds of fitting ont this fleet, and the ends 

it was intended t to anſwer, conſult Clarend in's hiſtory of the rebe lion. vol. u. 
p. 730. Heath's chronicle, p. 416. Davies's Wau; of the civil wars, p. 3% 
Bates? 5 elencus motuum, p. ii. p. 220, 307-7551 2945 Tits account | ae 
zwo liſts in Toutloc's s c en and from one in MS. . 
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chend of the motives Nhat Madl it induced the e 5 fend * 
long a fleet into the Baltic, and that his inſtructions were not 
6 reſpect the private advantage of England by making war, but 
the public tranquillity of Europe, by engaging the! pavers wo the 


north to enter into an equitable peace“. 


Before the admiral ſailed, the parliament; at bong 40 
tle kim down by very ſtrict inſtructions, which left him no real 
power, but obliged him to act in conjunction with their commiſ- 15 
ſoners, colonel Algernon Sidney, Sir Robert Honeywood, and 
Mr. Thomas Boon; and at the fame time they took an occaſion! | 


to ſhew they had no great kindneſs for him, by giving away his 


regiment of horſe z ſo that we-may ſuppoſe he left. England i in 
none of the warmeſt diſpoſitions! for their ſervice®. | When he 
arrived in the Sound, he took his ſhare with other miniſters i in 


| negociation, and made it ſufficiently evident, that he had a genius 


5 capable of ſhining in the cabinet, as of commanding at ſea or 

on ſhore. While be was thus employed, king Charles, being 
very well informed as to his temper, principles, and ſtrift con- 
junction with the proteRor's family, thought this a proper time 


| (that family being entirely laid aſide) to make a trial of his affec · 


tions, and therefore ſent a perſon with two letters, one ſrom 


himſelf, and the other from chancellor Hyde, to be delivered ty 
bim, if poſſible, without the privity of his colleagues. ; 


+ The ſcheme was rational, and well laid, but the meſſenger 


very indifferently choſen. He was one whoſe loyalty was apt to 


dance upon his tongue in thoſe perilous times, when wiſe men 
kept it. cloſe in their hearts; ; and it was with ſome difficulty thax _ 
de admiral preſerved him from ſuffering by his indiſcretion. 

Yet theſe letters, and the perſuaſions of a near relation of his, 
vho undertook to ſtate the merits of the royal caufe fairly, had 
ſuch an effect on admiral Montague's mind, that he returned 
immediately to his duty, and returned with all that warmth and 
incerity incident to great minds, confcious of former failings. 
The ſervice the king expected from him was failing ſpeedily back 
to England, that the fleet might be ready to act in conjunction 


| with Sir George Booth, and other perſons of diſtinction, who 


vere dilpoſed to hazard their lives for the ſervice of their coun- 


J Theſe letters are in Thurloe's ſtate papers, bot: vii. and in lord $anduicks 2 


no. l. d b Thutloe's ſtate papers, vol. vii. p. 680, 681. 


try; 


"Ms A os. 


; | try; on undes which propoſal;. Mr, * bund it 10 


plauſible, that he reſolved to run any bazard, rather than not 
contribute as much as in him lay to put it in execution, con: 
_ ceiving that, if this opportunity was miſſed, Audther yp 
promiipg. might not quickly happen *; | 

Colonel Algernon Sidney was a min. of quick, parts, 5 deep 
penetration: he ſoon diſcerned ſome change in Mr. Montague“ 
conduct, and purſued his diſcoveries ſo: eloſely, that he miſſed 
very little of coming at his whole ſecret, The admiral, obſerving 
his ſuſpicions; called a council of wary and therein made a'clear 
and cloſe ſpeech; in which he ſhewed them plainly the little hope 
there was of doing any thing for the honour of England, by re: 
maining where they were; that to fight they had no authority, 
_ and;'if they were to remain nheuter, they might as well ſail home; 
He then laid before them the accounts he had received from his 


and their native country of the great ſtruggles between the army. 


and the parliament, whence he took occaſion to hint, that them- 
ſelves had a great ſtake there, and that, if a new. government 
was to be ſettled, ſome reſpect ought to be had to the fleet. He 
concluded with ſaying, that he readily ſubmitted his ſentiments 
to a free debate, and that he was determined to act according to 
their judgment: but that one thing muſt be noted, proviſions 
were already become ſcarce, it was very difficult to obtain ſup- 
plies; and therefore, if they reſolved to ſtay, they muſt reſolve 
alſo to live at ſhort allowance, 

The queſtion was ſoon decided; and, in conſequence of the 
council's opinion, admiral Montague weighed immediately, and 
failed to England d. On his arrival he found things in a very 
unexpected and diſagreeable ſituation; Sir George Booth cloſe 

priſoner in the Tower, the parliament etre to their authority; 
and a warm charge againſt himſelf come to hand from colonel 
Sidney. Immediately on his arrival he ſet out for London, at- 
| tended the parliament, and gave there an account of his conduct 
with ſo much wiſdom and eloquence, that even ſuch as diſliked 


it knew not what to object, and were therefore very well fats 


fied with Amine him from bis command, to which Lawſon 


% 


© Clarendon's hiſtory, vol. vi. p. 130, 731. 1 d Heath's cloud 


p. 426. Memoirs of the reſtoration, a MS. 
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Aſter ſuch an eleaje, l Mz. Midmajgle, as it was very . 
withdrew to his own eſtate, with a deſign to enjoy, in privacy and 
peace, the remainder of his life: this made him concern bimſelf 
very little, if at all, jn the following public tranſaQtions before 
Monks coming into England, Aſter this, when that general 
ſhewed a deſire that admiral Montague ſhould be reſtored to his 
command; he ſent privately to the king for his approbation, be- 


fore he would accept it. Having obtained” this, he ſent his ma- 


jelſy a liſt of ſuch officers in the let as might be confided in, 
and of ſuch as he apprehended mult be reduced by force. He 
likewiſe deſired to know, whether the king had any aſſurance of 
the general; but was, at the ſame time To cautious, as to deſire 
no notice might be taken to his excellency how his inclinatians 
ſtood 7. 

on bis coming on liourd ihe fleet, be found things ftrangely 
altered; for Lawſon, from whom he expected moſt oppoſition, 
was become as ready to ſerve the king as himſelf: upon which 
he laid by all reſerve; and; as ſoon | as be received his majeſty's 
letter, directed to himſelf and general Monk, he failed with the 
fleet to Holland, lezving only two or three ſhips to attend the 
parliament-commiſſioners. This was a very warm teſtimony of 
his affeQtion for the king's ſervice, and as ſuch was received by 
his majeſty : but when it was obſerved, that the parliament- 
| commiſſioners looked upon it as a mark of diſreſpett, the king 
vas pleaſed to cover Mr. Montague, by ſending him an order 
that was antedated. Soon after, he had the honour to convoy 
lis majeſty ro England, who, within two days from his landing at 
Dover, ſent Sir Edward Walker, garter king at arms, to deliver | 
him his declaratory letters, with the ribband and George of the 
moſt noble order of the garter, which he preſented him on the 
28th of May; i in the e in his ſhip, then riding i in the 

8, 

Among the honours conferred on ſock as bad been particu- 

any inſtrumental i in reſtoring His majeſty to his Jos regains our 


ee. | e vol. vi. p. 164. t Walker's 


mot ofthe knights of the gue a MS. p. 204. penes Joh. Anſtis 
um. See alſo p. 61. 
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admiral had his Hare; and by letters patent, dated l the rack 


July 1660, he was created baron Montague of St. Neots, in 
the county of Huntingdon, viſcount Hinchinbrooke, in the ſane 
county, and earl of Sandwich in Kent, fworn of his'maj 

moſt honouradle privy- council, made maſter of the king's ward. 
robe, admiral of the narrow ſeas; and lieutenant-admiral to the 
duke of York, as lord high-admiral of England. At his ma. 
jeſty's coronation his lordſhip" carried St. Edward's ſtaff, and 
was now looked rpg as one of the king's principal miniſters 


2s well as the perſon chiefly mtruſted with the care of the fleet), 


He conſtantly attehded the council, when any tranſactions rel 
ting to forcign affairs were under debies, and always gave his 
opinion like a good fubject and a true patriot. When the mar. 
riage with the infanta was concluded, he brought her majeſty 
over, and TRIER other ſervices, as has been _— men- 
tioned i. 
His lordſhip has been af perſed for; Joining, as is furmiled, with 
the duke of Albemarle, in the project for giving up Dunkitk to 
the French. I have already examined this affair ſo fully, thatl 
ſhall ſay but little of it here, and only as it relates to this noble 
perſon. The thing was propoſed but by halves at the council; 
' and, at firſt, the ſtrength and importance of the place was only 
canvaſſed: upon which the-eart of Sandwich (who knew it as 
well as any man) ſaid, that the coaſt of Dunkirk was generally 
ſo tempeſtuous, and the ground ſo rolling, upon every ſtorm, 
that there never could be any certain ſteerage to the pott“ 
This was the truth, and nothing more; yet was the earl far 
from propoſing that it ſhould be put into the hands of the 
French, though he judged it too expenſive for his maſter to 
keep; and therefore he declared for demoliſhing it!. How this 
| propoſition came to be rejected, I cannot ſay; but it is plain, 
that * the earl of We did not ſet a * value up- 


b Pat. 12 Car. II. Philip's 5 contlanstion Gd Buker's ede p- 138, 739. 
Kennet's chronicle, p. 417, in which there is a complete relation of the corv» 


nation; at which ceremony his lordlhip, in conjunction with the dukes of Buck · 


ingham and Albemarle, and the carl of Berkſhire, aſſiſted in halding a rich pal, 
of cloth of gold, over the king's head, during the time that prince was anoint 
ing by the archbiſhop. i See p. 83. k Which is the expreſſion 


mentioned by Echard, 1 The French king takes notice of ab i. | 


_ anſwer to Count d' Eftrades of e 27. 
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on Dunkirk, than, in the condition i it was then, the place. de,, 
Pink ; Jet he never deſired to fee it fall into the hands of. „ 
French, as has been "7 Galely and, I rem much laſpeRy, mas. 
licioully alerted... e en 
Wben the Dutch v war 8 in W. e the aw of Sandwich. 

vent heartily into the meaſure, as conceiying it for the honour | 
and intereſt of England ; and when the duke of York took up- 
on him the command of the fleet as high-admiral, his lordſhip. i 
commanded the blue ſquadron ; ;, and, by bis induſtry and care, 
abundance of the enemy's ſhips. were taken, and the beſt part 


l their Bourdeaux fleet v. In the great battle fought on the 


3d of June 1665, wherein the Dutch loſt their admiral * 
ind had eighteen men of war taken, and fourteen deſtroyed, * 

large ſhare of the honour of the victory was juſtly given to the. 5 
conduct of the earl of Sandwich; wWho, about noon, fell witlr 
the blue ſquadron into the centre of the enemy's flegt, and 
thereby began that confuſion, ' which ended ſoon after 31 in a plain” 
fight*®, Moft of our hiſtorians agree, that if this victory had 
been properly purſued, the Dutch fleet had been totally ruined; 7 
and the neglect of this advantage i is, as 1 bave elſewhere obſer- 
ved®, by ſome, without juſt grounds, charged on the duke of 
York, On the return of the Engliſh navy, his majeſty, at the 
requeſt of the auen. mother, declared the duke ſhould not ex · 
poſe his perſon again on board the fleet; but that the command 
of it ſhould be Jeft to the earl of Sandwich; who was ordered | 
to employ his utmoſt diligence to put it, as ſpeedily as poſſible, 
in a condition to return to the Dutch coaſt ; which he bord 


ingly performed v. 


The earl of Sandwich Tailed on the th of July with fixty men 


| of war to the coaſt of Holland, wearing the royal ſtandard of 


England, and having under him ſeveral of the braveſt ſeamen 
that perhaps ever bore the Engliſh flags. Finding the Dutch fleet 
not at ſea, and having information that both their Eaſt India and 


omyrna fleets WIRE > to TEND Baſs. about, he reſolved to ſteer : 


TM bo. im bn i. 2 gee p. goto. where this 
Miir is treated very * eoptoifty;” p Philips, Kennet, Echard. In the 
earl of Clarendon's ſpeech, as chancellor, to the parliament at Oxford, October 
10, 1665, the keeping the duke at home is repreſented as a | mark of the by 
\enderneſs tor his royal highneſs's perſon. | 
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for the conſt of Norway, in hopes of meeting with chem; n 
was this a difficult thing, ſince it was foon after known, A 


ready given ſome account of this action, but reſerved a more 
particular detail of it for this place, to which it properly belongs 


the rather, becauſe the attempt on the Dutch fleet in the harbour 
of Berghen was the occaſion of our war with Denmark, which 


ſome have ventured to charge on the earl of Sandwich, a 2 
brought about by his ill management ; whereas, in truth, he did 


every thing that could be expected from an experienced officer, 


and a man of konour, as we ſhall ſhew i in few words, becauſe 

our naval hiſtorians are very unaccountably Glent on this head. 
Sir Gilbert Talbot was then envoy at the court of the king of 

. Denmark} and he, finding a A diſpoſition i in that prince to fill his 


coffers at the expence of the Dutch, propoſed to him, as the 


moſt effectual way of doing i it, ſeizing « on their fleets | in his ha 
bour, which would indemnify him for all the lofles he complain- 
ed of, and bring into his treaſury many millions of dollars. "The 
king « of Denmark readily « embraced the project, and infiſted only 
on one objection, which was, his own want of force to execute 
it. Sir Gilbert immediately anſwered this by ſaying, that he did 


not doubt but the king of England would furniſh him with 4 


fleet ſufficient to make prize of all the Dutch ſhips, on condition 
that the profit of the enterprize ſhould be divided between them; 


to which his Daniſh majeſty very readily aſented?. This propoſal, 


being tranſmitted to the Engliſh court, was as willingly cloſed 
with, and advice thereof ſent to the earl of Sandwich; As this 
was a tranſaQtion very little to the king of Denmark's honour, 
ſo he inſiſted upon it, that the agreement ſhould not be put into 
writing : and this nicety it was that ſpoiled the whole affair; for, 
when the earl of Sandwich had intelligence of de Ruyter's being 


q Philips's continuation | of Heath's chronicle, Pp. $47, Kennet! s hiſtory of 


England, vol. ili. p. 277. Burchet' s naval hiſtory, p 399. Le Clerc hiſtoire 


des provinces unies, tome iii. liv, xiv. r % A true and perfect nar” 
* tive of the late ſecret negociation in Denmark, by Sir Gilbert Talbot, Ms," 
This piece was in the hands both of biſhop Burnet and Mr. Echard, who have 
made uſe of it in their hiſtories. I have likewiſe conſolted another piece, pub" 
liſhed by avthority, intitled, A true deduction of all the tranſactions between 
« his majeſty of Great Britain, and the king of Deamark; which diſſers, in 
many reſpecis, from Sir Gilbert Talbot 5 . 

retired 


they had taken letter in the port of Berghen 4. We have il 4 
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gabel with the Eaſt India fleet inte Berghen, he reſolved not to 
ſip fo en opportunity but to fail thither with the utmoſt ex- 
He ſent, however, Mr. Worden, a gentleman of diſ 
tnction, to Sir Gilbert Talbot, to inform him, that he was 
determined not to loſe the opportunity of attacking the Dutch 
feet, and therefore defired that he would fend bim « diſtinct 
| :ccotint of the nature of the king of Denmark's engagements, 
that he might the better know what he was doing. Sir Gilbert 
took ſome pains to comply with this requeſt, but by various un. 
lacky accidents they were all fruſtrated, and the earl of Sand- 
rich e in thoſe TRY, without W 8 ay thing ane 
envoy®. © 
Sir Tamas Tyddinan, 48 aut with a ſtout N to 
block vp the port of Berghen, appeared before it on the iſtof 
| Auguſt, 1665, The firſt thing he did was to ſend a gentleman/ 
to the goyernor, to inform him of the defign, and to inquire 
what orders he had. To this the governor anſwered, that as yet 
he had none, but that he expected them by the poſt in two or 
three days, and therefore defired the Engliſh would deſiſt from 
making any attempt for that time, The ſame evening, however, 
| the caſtle fired upon the Engliſh fleet, and did ſome miſchief; 
and the Dutch were ſuffered by the governor to dring ſeventy 
pieces of cannon on ſhore to fortify their line. Admiral Tyddi- 
man, perceiving this, immediately called a council of war, 
herein he laid the whole matter before his officers, who, after 
a full and free debate, reſolved to loſe no time, but to attack the 
Dutch fleet the next morning; and this for three reaſons, 1. Be- 
cauſe the Daniſh governor bad not given them any direct an- 
| ſwer, or promiſed them any ſort of favour or aſſiſtance. 2. 12 
the Butch had farther time given them to fortify themſelves, an 
attempt might become impracticable. 3. That rhe grand Dutch 
| Heet was now at ſea, and might probably come into their relief*, 
before the Daniſh governor. would acknowledge his receiving 
orders. | 
This reſolution taken, Sir Thomas Tyddiman gave all his 
captains ſtrict charge, that they ſhould not fire againſt the caſ. 
tles or ports, and ſhould alſo be very careful to direct all their 


i Sir Gilbert Talbot's relation before cited. er Deduction of all ng. 
von between his | majeſty of Great Britain, &c. p. 11, G 
| | ſhot 
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ſhot Jaw. at the hulls of the Dutch ſhips,. to prevent, 28 far * 


they could, any damage happening to the town that lay behind 


the ſhips ; both which orders all the, ſeamen, did unanimouſly. 
agree were performed, according as, in the ſeyeral conferences 
with the, governor, thoſe directions were. promiſed to be given, 
The diſpute continued till near eight of the clock, during which 


time, it is true, the caſtle hung out a white flag, but to what 


he. intent. the Engliſh could-not gueſs; for the ſeamen, whoſe ſta. 


tion was neareſt to it, agreed alſo in this point, that the caſtle 


never left firing from ſome quarter or other. They were led to 


imagine from thence, that the Dutchmen, who might have 
been taken in for the ſtrengthening the caſtle, had fired againſt 
the general's orders during the time of hanging out the white 


flag, as indeed it proves for there were at eas three hundred 


of them there. 
Ihe greateſt miſchief that the Engliſh 1 was * the 


artillery in the caſtle, which by accidental ſhots cut ſome hav- 
ſers that kept the firſt line together: and ſo, to avoid falling foul 


one on another, they were forced from their ſtations, and, when 
they were out of the reach of the Dutch guns, the fort upon the 
outmoſt point on the ſtarboard ſide played upon. them afreſh, the 


guns of which the Engliſh had once ſilenced during the engage- 


ment; but, being remounted, they, in their going off, bad many 
of their men killed by them: notwithſtanding which, the Eng- 
liſh came that day to anchor within the rocks of Norway, five 
leagues diſtant from Berghen, having no pilots that could ſhew 


them anchoring hold nearer for ſo many ſhips together. 


Wbile the Engliſh were repairing their ſhips, the Daniſh go- 
vernor endeavoured todraw them into a new negociation, affirm- 
ing, that now he had received his maſter” s orders, and was con- 
tent to afford them what aſſiſtance he could. But, after mature 
deliberation, it was not thought proper to truſt to theſe promi. 


| ſes Vs and therefore, on the laſt of Avguſt, the earl ſailed with 
the 


u True deduction of the tranfactions between his majeſty of Great Britain, 
c. p. 21, 12. It muſt be allowed, that theſe facts are contradicted by the Ms. 
account of Sir Gilbert Talbot, to which both Echard and Buruet have adbered, 
and, conſcquently, lay all the blame on Sir Thomas Tyddiman and the carl of 
Sandwich. But, beſides the Deduction's being a public paper, owned by king 
Charles II. and conſequently mere en than Sir Gilbert Talbot's * 
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the reſt of bis fleet towards the coaft of Holland; but; ſuffering 


much by a ; ſtorm, his ſhips were forced back again to the north- 
ward; and on the 4th of September he met with four Dutch 
Eaſt Indiamen, and ſeveral other of their merchant-ſhips'undet 

a good convoy; and, though the ſtormy weather favoured their 
eſcape, yet he took eight men of war, two of their richeſt Eaſt 


India ſhips, and twenty ſai} of their merchantmen. On the th 15 
| alſo a part of our fleet fell in with eighteen fail of the enemy, 


ibe greateſt part of which they took, "with __ men " bins. and 


above a thouſand priſoners . 


On his return the earl was received by thi ay with diſtin- 
niiſhed marks of favour ; but his royal highneſs's conduct in the 
great engagement on the 3d of June being much cenſured, and 
the king declaring the duke of York fhould go no more to ſea, 
2s the carl's behaviour in the fame action had been much ap- 
plauded, left his continuance in the ſole command of the fleet 


might be interpreted to the diſadvantage of the duke, and our 


affairs in Spain requiring an extraordinary embaſſy to be ſent into 


| that kingdom, his majeſty diſpatched the earl of Sandwich to 
the court of Madrid to mediate a peace between the crowns of 


Spain and Portugal*, This negociation was a work of equal dif- 
ficulty and importance: we had many things to aſk from Spain in 


| favour of trade, and there was nothing to which the Spaniards 


were leſs inclined than to make peace with Portugal, and, in 
order to that, to own it for an independent kingdom. The earl 
of Sandwich, however, managed his buſineſs with ſuch addreſs, 
that he concluded a moſt advantageous treaty for us with the 
court of Spain, conſiſting of forty articles, and this, too, in a ſur- 
ds were beg of —_ if we conſider the nature of Spaniſh 


ther is K . "SAR 2 copy of the e $ letter, which flatly e he 
fubſtance'of the ſame letter given in Sir Gilbert's account, which I take to be, at 
bottom, rather an apology for his own cooduct. The truth ſeems to be, chat | 
the earl of Sandwich conſidered this whole negociation as a diſhonourable thing; 
and indeed it is very apparent, that if no reſpect at all had been had ta this agree- 
went, but the Engliſh had attacked the enemy's fleet without giving them time to 
for ify themſelves, the whole, or at leaſt the greateſt part, mult have been either 
lenk or taken. 


106 "79 „ 2 Philipe s continuation of Neath? : chronicle, p. 545, 
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eee for his lordſhip arrived at Madrid on NY 28th of 
Mays 1666, and the treaty was ſigned the 13th of May; 166), 


His lordſhip applied himſelf neat to the other part of hiscon 


| inifion, and by inſiſting principally on the intereſts of Spain, 


and making it evident that the continuance of the Pectigin wat 
would be the total ruin of their affairs, aud that a pexce 


might be made without the leaſt prejudice to their honour, a 
| that juncture, he fo far prevailed as to gain the queen of Spain 


conſent, that a treaty ſhould be let on foot under the mediation 


of the crown of Great Britain. The great and unuſual conk; 
dence, repoſed in him upon this occaſion, was managed with 
ſuch dexterity by the earl of Sandwich, chat, in three weeks 


after his arrival at Liſbon, he concluded a peace between the 
two nations to their mutual ſatisfaCtion; This treaty was (igned 


the 13th of February; 1668*; and as it was extremely adyans 


tageous to the. Portugueſe, 65505 conſidering the diſtracted ſtate 


of their government, had very little reaſon to expect ſo forty: 
nate an event), it was no leſs honourable in. the mediation to 
the crown of Great Britain. 


Upon the concluſion of theſe 1 treaties; the earl of Sandwich 
was complimented both by the king and duke under their hands 


and his great ſervices acknowledged i in ſuch terms as they moſt 
certainly deſerved ; which letters do no leſs honour to the me- 

mory of the princes who wrote them, thari his to whom they 
were written. Many of the diſpatches, pentied by his lordſhip 

in this embaſſy, have been made public, and remain ſo many 
| indelible marks of his wiſdom, i integrity, and public ſpirit. They 
| ferve alſo to ſhew how unneceſſary a qualification curining isin 
a public miniſter; for they are written with a plainneſs that cat- 


hot be counterfeited, and manifeſt in their compoſition a ſtrength 


of genius capable of carrying its point, by ſetting truth in a ſtrong 
as well as proper light, without the aſſiſtance of any of thoſe 


little arts, which are fo much and ſo. undelertedly admire in 


modern politicians. 


As he was too quick-fighted to be deceived; he badt too muck 
candour to impoſe on any with whom he tranſacted; and, when 
this temper of his became thoroughly known; ke was able to do 


all things in © tors being well informed of the * of 


e, > | 2 Ibid, his 
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bis birth, ahd his great actions at ſea, and having theinſclves 
received repeated proofs of His ſtrict regard to honour, they rea- 
dy believed every thing he faid, and willingly aſſented to what- 
ejer he propoſed. After the coneluſion of the treaty with Pors. 
tügal, he returned again to Madrid; here he ſpent ſome time 
in ſenling aim and nene that court in the em chat : 
leave, 9 ae 19, 1668, TIED On his re- 
tum to court, he was received with all imaginable teſtimonies of 
reſpe@t by the king and duke, who were equally ſolicitous in fix+ 
ing him to a good opinion of thoſe meaſures . n they 
were then entering | 
The intercourſe with our pr by this ogg was. hos. ES 
very conſiderable ; and, growing daily more and more advanta- bf 
geous to the nation, his majeſty was gracioully pleaſed to erect a 


council for inſpecting matters relating to trade, and for the ſpe- 


cial encouragement. of the plantations. As this was in itſelf a 
very popular act, ſo, king Charles, who knew as well as any 
prince the art of pleaſing his ſubjects, when he thought fit to 
practiſe it, judged it convenient to put at the head of this new 
council a man as acceptable in his character, as the project was 
in its nature; and this determined him to the ehoĩee of the ear! 
of Sandwich; who, Auguſt 3, 1670, was ſworn: preſident of the 
council of plantations z and in that quality he ſwore the duke of 
York, prince Rupert, the duke of Buckingham, and other per- 
ſons of the higheſt quality, who were declared members there- 
of®, In this capacity, as well as in that of vice-admiral and 
privy-counſellor, he gave no ſmall diſturbance to the CaBaL 2 
for, in the firſt place, he was a ſincere and zealous Proteſtantz 
hext, he was a'true Engliſhman, loyal to his prince, but ſteady: 
in the cauſe of his country, an enemy alike to faction, and to 


trery thing that looked like arbitrary power. He was, beſides, 
for regarding no qualification but merit, in the preferments of 


the navy, declaring upon all occaſions againſſ ſhewing favour to 
the relations of peers, or other perſons of diſtinction, to the pre- 
me of ſuch as had ſerved longer or better. This N him 


Cl large. row na, ur 14. 5 | b CITED 
of that date. | | 


r og e e ee e de 


made ſuch: an anfwer as feemed to hint, that the earl ſpoke out 
of fear; which infinuation,, if really made, was certainly both | 
haibarous and unjuſt l. I cannot fay who it was that firſt te- 


Nb, they ſhould be out of tlieir wits on the a8th., Now the truth of the mat 


> MOR S o Fe 
a. ee eee 


Albemarle, looked upon him as theit father and proteſtotʒ 


which, however, gained him a great many enemies amongſt fuck 


as could not bear the thwarting of their private intereſts, 
for the fake of the public good. The ſecret hiſtories of thoſe 


times (to which J muft own I do not always give credit) infiny. 


ate, that his royal highneſs the duke of York was diſpleaſed with 


bim: but, however that might be, ir is very certain, that the 


king had always a juſt ſenſe of the earl of Sandwich's ſervices, 


men as much inen 


4s he did te aaf of his fabfeg . 


On the breaking out of the third: and laſs Dutch wary bis 


lordſhip went to fea with the duke of York, and commanded 


. the blue ſquadron, the French admiral, count dEftrees,. com- 


manding the white. The fleet was at fea im the beginning of the 
month of May, and towards the end of that month came to an 


| anchor in Sent wöülc bay, in order to take in water. We ae 


told, that on the z7th, which was Whitmonday, there was 


5 great merry- making on board. the fleet, and many officers aud 


ſeamen were permitted: to go on ſhore, and were at Southwold, 


Dunwich, and Aidborough. Fhings being in this ſituation, and 
the weather withal very heazy, the cark of Sandwich delivered it 
as his opinion, at a council held in the evening, that, the wind 
ſtanding as it did, the fleet rode in danger of being ſurpriſed by 
the Dutch, and therefore he thought it adviſable to weigh au · 


chor, and get out to ſea: to this the duke of York, it is ſaid, 


ported this ſtory; but of this we may be poſitive, that, as it is 


2 a eee could not poſſibly be true 


| Several 
0 pidop Þ Parker's biſtoty e of his own des, p. 1 Fr. > See charts 


| hiſtory, p. 883. Colamus roſtrata, p. ar), 
„ This author is biſhop Burnet, who, in the hiſtory of 8 times, ſays). 


* ſay nothing of the ſea- figbt in Solbay,, in which de Ruyter had the glory of 


* ſurpriſing the Fnglich fleet, when they were thinking Jeſs of engaging the ene 


„ my, than of an extravagant preparation for the uſual diſorders of the 29th of 
= Mey; which he prevented, by engaging them on the 28h.“ VIt is an odd 
whim of this prelate, that, becauſe people might | be diſpoſed to be drunk on tde 


ten 
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greeri very Judicious perſont ha re inelined to think, that it was. 


framed lng after ce tranfsction, in order to heigtten Tome cir: 3 


catnſtances hett we ſhall preſently relate. 
On the 28th of May, between two and three in the mo 10 3 
the fleet was informed of the approsch of the Dutch; upon 
which his royal highneſs made the fignal for weighing anchor, 
and getting ont to fea ; and, the occaſion being of ſo preſſing 


YN nature, -taty ef che captains were obliged te Cut their cables. | 


The blue ſquadron, however, was out firſt, und in good order; 
the red next, and the white, in its proper Ration, much a-Rternf; 
The earl of Sandwich, in his fine hip the Royal James, Which 
catried one hundred pieces of cannon and about eight hundred 


men, began the Gyht, and fell farioaſly on the ſquidron of van ; 


Ghent: "this he did, not from a principle. of difinguiſhing him 
ſelf by an act of heroic valour; Þ 

too well eſtabliſhed to need that; His view was, to give the reſt 
of che feet time to form; and it this he carried his point, 


Captain Brakel, in the treat Holtind, a fixty- gun ſhip, depend- 


on the afſiſtance of his ſquaclron, attacked the Royal James, 
but was ſoon tifabled, as were ſeveral other men of war; and 


| - three fire-ſhips were ſunk. By this time moſt of his men were 


killed, and the hull-of the Royal James is chan with 9 7 | 
tat it 7 mower to canfy | her __ 


ter was, that tha Feaſting e e che ayth, beeanſe it 0 
Whitlun-week 4 but ſome people have a great miod to ſet a black mark upon the 
9th of May, and on the character of general Monk for the ſame-reaſon. Yet 
let us once more hear his Hordſhip.c—* The admiral of the blue ſquadron was 
* burnt by a fite-ſhip, after a long engagement with a Dutch ſhip, much inferior 
% him in trength. In it the carl of Sandwich periſhed, ' wh « great many 
e ee ee not leave bim, as be world. not leave his hip, by 4 : 
* piece of obſtinate courage, to which he was provoked by an mnocent reſſee - 
* tion the duke made on an -advice he had offered, of drawing near the ſhore, 
* and avoiding'an engagement; as if in chat he took more care ef himſelf than 
af the king's honour” We have ſeen above, that the earl's advice was, to 
put to fea, that they might engage the ſooner, and not he ſurpriſed. The Dutch 
$72ette treated the carbs memory better than this biſhop; for in it we find, 
* The earl of Sandwich engaged for ſeveral hours with many of our men of 
* war, diſabled ſeven of our ſhips, among which was leutehant-admiral Van 
* Ghent's, vice-admiral Van Neſſe s, and captain Brakel's; and after putting | 
* off three fire-lhips, was at laſt bernt by the fourth,” | 
Luke this from-Mr. Savil:'s leer to the carl of Arlington, then ſecretary | 
1 2 955 and n 48 authority. | 


U 


r he knew his character wa wo 


| V+, but to defend the ſhip to the laſt man z and thoſe who knew 


4 
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In this diſres be might haye been relieved by e 
mi, Sir Joſeph Jordan, if, that ,gentleman had, not been more 


| ſolicitous about aſſiſting the duke: when, therefore, he ſaw him 
Veil by, -heedlefs. of the condition, in Which he lay, he ſaid to. | 


thoſe who. were about him, There is nothing left for us now, 


: him readily underſtood, that, by t the laſt Man, he meant him- 


ſelf; When a fourth fire-ſhip had.grappled him, he begged his 


captain, Sir Richard Haddock, and all his ſervants, to get into 
the boat, and ſave themſelves; which they did: yet ſome of the 
ſailors would not quit the admiral, but ſtaid,. and'endeayoured 
at his command to put out the fire, which, in ſpite of all their 
efforts, they could not do; and ſo they periſhed: tagether, the 
ſhiꝑ blowing up about noon ®, The Dutch writers give a diffe. 
rent account of this matter; they ſay, that the earl, and one of 
his ſons, were ſmothered in the long : boat, by the crew jumping 
in upon them; which cannot be true, fince the genuine cauſe 
of the earls remaining on board was, bis apprehenſion that he 
might be taken in the long-boat, and made a ſpectacle to, the 
Dutch; the ſame thought which occurred to the duke of Albe- 
wmuarle, pork determined him, in 7 2 qthex PAT Was le, bs 
blow up bis ſhip and himſelf. 1 


Such as aſcribe this hatin bo 1 — een of * bi 


royal highneſs had ſaid the evening before, aſperſe one great 
man's character, in order to-tarnifh-another's. It is a ſtrange 
pleaſure that ſome malevolent people take, in attributing the 


nobleſt actions to the worſt "motives, and always preſuming that 


to be the ſpring of a man's conduct, which ſeems leaſt fit to be 
ſo. In this caſe, from the temper of the perſon, and the cir- 
cumſtances attending his death z there is the higheſt reaſon'in the 
world to preſume, that he facrificed himſelf from a principle of 
public ſpirit, . Why, then, ſhould we be ſo inhuman, as to fancy 
he did it from private pique? The ancient Romans would have 


had nobler notions: they would have ſaid, he devoted himſel! 


for his country, and metited, by his manner of Axing, the vic: 
tory which n e | 


£ Genin: May 30, an See alſo p. 112. 4 9 Baſnage annales des 
provinces unies, tom. ii. p. 208. Le Clerc biltoire des ee unies, tom. 
£91 W. p. 325. | Ws 
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ee 8 by the ee 3 9 "ah ho end, ; 
eee the man, how ſenſible of his hard fate, 
and bow willing he Was to mingle with the duſt of his anceſtors, | 
me remains of ſuch as died gloriouſly in their country's ſery wie, 
The fact NH thus in the G 
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i of Sandwich; being, by the order upon hit coat} diſcovered = 


« floating on the ſea, by one of his inajeſtys ketches was taken 
a up, and brought into this port; where Sir Charles Littleton, 
«.the- goyernor, receiving it, took immediate care for its em- 
4 balming, and honourable diſpoſing; till his majeſtys pleaſure 
« ſhould be known concerning it; for the obtaining of which, 
his majeſty as attended at Whitehall, the erbt bynhe 85 
4 maſter of the ſaid veſſel, who, by Sir Charles Littleton's 
c order, was ſent ta preſent his majeſty with the George ſound 
| (about the body of the ſaid earl, which remained, at the time | 
«.of its taking up, in every part unblemiſhed, ſaving ſome 
c preſſions made by the fire upon his face and breaſt : upon 
„ which his majeſty, out of his princely, regard to the great 
« deſervings of the ſaid earl, and his unexampled performances 
* in this laſt act of his life, hath reſolved to have his bodſx 
* brought up to London, there, at his charge, to receive the 
# rites of funeral due to his great quality and merits l. 
The earl of Sandwich's body being taken out of one of his 
« majeſty's yachts at Deptford on the 3d of July, 1672, and 
laid in the maſt ſolemn manner in a ſumptuous barge, pro- 
F. ceeded by water to Weſtminſter · bridge, attended by the king's 
« barges, his royal highneſs the duke of York's, as alſo with 
| *.the ſeveral barges of the nability, lord-mayor, and the ſeve- 
* ral companies af the city of London, adorned ſuitable to the 
« melancholy occaſion, with trumpets and other muſic, that 
* ſounded the deepeſt notes. On paſſing by the Tower, the 
great guns there were diſcharged, as well as at Whitehall; 
| © and, about five o'clock in the evening, the body being taken 
* out of the barge at eee k Was a en | 


| 3 Gazette, June x 73, 1672, 7 
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«tothe OS: with the kigheft magnificence.. "Y 
earls were aſſiſtant to bis ſon Edward, ext! of Sandwich chief 
5 mourner, and moſt of the'yobility and perſons of quality in 

town gave their aſſiſtanee to his interment in the duke of A. 
<« bemarle's vault; in the north fide of king Henry VIE " en 
c * where his remains are hay ares alk 


— of the retpect ih by his . to is 


1 dead body dt may not de amiſs to fubjoin Tome inſtances of the 
tribute paid by illuftrions perſons to his memory. We will be. 
gin with the late duke of Buckinghamfbire, who, having given 
us an account of the battle in- Seuthwold- bay concludes it thus: 


* The enemy had vo ſuoceſs to boaſt; except the burning out 


« Royal James, which, having on board her not only a thou 
cc ſand of our beſt men, but the earl of Sandwich himſelf, vice: 


& adqiral of England; was enough almoſt to ſtyle it a victom 


< on their ſide, ſince his merit as to ſea affairs Was moſt extra. 
41 ordinary in all kinds.“ Biſhop Parker, after a pompous de- 
tail of this bloody diſpute,” proceeds in theſe words: The 
c Engliſh loſt many volunteers, and ten captains of ſhips: 
« amongſt theſe ere the earl of Sandwich, and Digby for of 


the earl of Briſtol,” who almoſt alone fought with the third 
« ſquadron of the Dutch: yet at length, when Digby was ſhot 


« through the heart, and the ſhip that he commanded was 
<. bored through with innumerable ſhot, the ſeamen with diſh- 
4 culty brought her into the harbour; but Sandwich, having 
e miſerably ſhattered ſeven of their ſhips; and beat off three 
“C fire. ſhips, at length, being overpowered with numbers, fell 2 
«* ſacrifice for his country; à gentleman adorned with all the 
“ virtues of Alcibiades, and untainted by any of his vices; of 
«6 high birth, capable of any buſineſs, full of wiſdom, a great 
4 commander at ſea and land, and alſo learned and eloquent, 
_« affable, liberal, and magnificent.” n Gerard Brant, who is 
never partial to any but his on countrymen, aſter a full account 
of the valour with which the earl defended himſelf, and which 
he eh ae ara) us is en to 80 2 « Such eng 


* Gg july 4. 169%; : mt I Duke of RATE Ve $ works, vol. 


zi. p. 43. m Biſhop Parker's hiſtory of his own times, p. 153. « fie 
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« fate of his noble peer who was Adee len al of: * | 
« 3 man equally. brave, knowing, and of a moſt engaging be- 


a baviour 3 one who had rendered bis ſovereign the greateſt 


« ſervices not only in the field, but in the cabinet, and as an 
« ambaffador-in; foreign courts.” a Sir Edward Walker, who 


wrote an hiſtorical account of the knights of the garter, a work 


which it were to be wiſhed his ſucceffors in his office had conti- 
med with like impartiality, gives the earl of Sandwich this cha- 
rafter; „ He was a perſon of extraordinary parts, courage, 
Beli), and afability, and julily merited all the honours hat 
«were conferred upon him.“ Y 
een (or the duke: of 
Buckinghamſhire and the biſhop of Oxford were of a party not 
much inclined to favour the carl of Sandwich), from firangers. 


u well as his own. countrymen, are inconteſtible proofs of this 


great man's abilities; and therefore I was in ſome doubt, whe- 
ther 1 ſhould add the following poetical compliment to his me- 
nory; but when I conſidered,” that it might prove a hint to 

ſome abler poet to do juſtice to fo ſublime a ſubject, I thought 
the reader would not be diſpleaſed with % * a few . 
mach MO Rennes bogs eee Pop at 


Aponn'n with zifles, but from virtue great, 

| NzeTunNE at ſea, and Nxs· ron in the ad. 43 
Alike in council and in fight renown'd; 

Okt with ſucceſs, with merit always 3 
No heart more honeſt, and no head more wiſe, 

A SOLDIER, $EAMAN, STATESMAN, here he liest 
The? brave, yet gentle; though ſincere, not rude; - 

- Juſtice in camps, in courts he truth purſu'd. - 

Living, he rais'd a deathleſs, ſpotleſs name; 

* 5 cia, fe ſoar'd prove the reach of fame, 


d Fi de Ruyter, 10 F eee F che knights of the 


| Reader, 
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1 Reader, if Engliſh; ſtop the e log 4 40 N 
- Grief ſhou'd not wait on him who felt no fear: $47 aj 1 
He wants not pity cou d his aſhes ſpeak , 

Theſe gen'rous ſounds wou'd from the 8 Ng; 115 

1 Go ſerve thy country, while Gop ar thee . 

a * Line: as eee ae my V death. e 


9 * 


WI e to a dae of of: veg, Rv PERTS * 
evitiriviniied the Engliſh fleet often, and with great applauſe. To 
run through bis memorable adventures would take up too much 
time, and deviate likewiſe from the intention of this treatiſe; ve 

| ſhall therefore touch briefly upon thoſe circumſtances of his con- 
duct, which more immediately relate to his capacity as a ſea: 
officer, and leave his other actions to the care of ſome. faithful 
| Hiſtorian, who may incline to tranſmit them to poſterity in the 
manner they deſerve. For though it cannot be denied; that this 
prince had his failings, and that theſe might have ſome bad 
effects on the affairs of king Charles I. yet-it muſt likewiſe be 
confeſſed, that he did that monarch great ſervices, and that his 
errors have been much heightened by the {kill as wel as . 
 tiality of ſome who have decried them. 
Ile was the third ſon of the elector palatine, ſome ti time ie hel 
king of Bohemia, by the princeſs Eliſabeth, eldeſt daughter to | 
king James I. and was conſequently nephew to king Charles I. 
His education, like that of moſt German princes, eſpecially 
younger brothers, qualified him for arms ; and ſuch as hare 
been leaſt inclined to favour him admit, that he was extremely 
well fitted in reſpect both to natural abilities, and acquired ac- 
compliſhments, for a great commander d. When the unhappy 
civil wars broke out here, he came and offered: his ſword, when 
ſcarce of age, to his uncle, and through the whole war behaved 
with great intrepidity; and, on many occaſions, his endeavours 
' were attended with very ee ſucceſs *; to reward 
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p The faireſt charaQer I os met Wich of this gallant Drince, is is Sir 'Phil UL 
Warwick's memoirs, p. 226. which Is tranſcribed by Echatd into bis hiſtory. The 
reader may likewiſe conſult Clarendon, Whitlocke, and the other hiſtorians of 
| thoſe times, 4 Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. it. p. 674- 
the noble hiſtorian informs us, that his majcſty reſerved the command of 2 
of horſe for his nephew ; having diſpoſed of that of the foot to dir of wt 

and that of the army to the earl of 1 
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Keri might have a juſt idea of the 
denſe Mis niaſeldy entertaitied. of his great merit, that prince, ha 
vidg rl elected him inte the moſt noble order of The garter, 
44; by das letters patents; bearing date at Oxford, the 19th of 
January;'inc dhe 19th year of his reign; make him u free deni- 


zen; and, on the 24th of the ſame month advanced him to 


the dignity 6F & peer of England, by the title 'of earl of Hol- 

ander. Wben the war was over, 
de went abroad with paſs from the parti '*; but when 
the het revolted to the prinde of Wales, he readily went on 
board ie; where he diſtinguiſbed Himſelf by vigorous eounſels; 


| whichy however; were not followed ; but, on the return of the 


fleet to Holland; the command of it was left to him. He then 
filed to Ireland, where he endeavoured to ſupport the king's 


finking cauſe; but was quickly purſued by the parament's fu- 


perior fleet, under Pophant and Blake, who; in the winter of 
the year 1649; blocked him up in the haven of Kinſale, whence 
he eſcaped; by boldly uftfing through their fleet; an action 1 
ſoceelzful in the event as brave in the intention. 
After this eſcape, he proceeded to the coaſt of Spain, date 
1 firſt, he was treated with ſome reſpect; but when it was 
known that the parliament had a better fleet at ſea, and were 
very intent on purfuitg and cruſhing his highneſs, the Spaniards | 
became afraid of ſhewing him any mark of favour: and there 
fore, when two or three of his ſhips were diſtreſſed; and ran 
aſhots, they pfundered them, and preſſed the men into their 
krdice . This we need che leſs wonder at, if we conſider that 
captain Young burnt the Antelope, one of the prince's ſhips, 
ws harboiir of . without . N to the a0 


5 Dophilos 3 vol. i n. p. 471. * See the third article of the 
treaty for the ſurrender of 9 to Sir Thomas Fairfax, in Whitlocke's me · 
morials, p. 216, 21-213. | -t Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, 
wol. v. p. 137. See alſo p. 84. Moderate intelligericer, No. 221. ſays, the 
prince and his brother bad been at Wexford, an | other havens, with'a view of 
obtaining failors to man their (hips, the better to enable them to beat off thoſe 
belonging to the parliament, who' blocked them up; but that a ſtrong ſouth-weſt 
ind; which then happened to de in chat quarter, would, in all likelihood, fave 
wn totrible, eee, 
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dut a vigorous irefiſtance could defend their trade, 
| mew from ſubjection. Mur Sen en 10 e n d 


5 quickly followed thither by Blake, with a ſquadron of eighteen 
ſail. We have already given ſome account of this expedition?, 


” : 
i 
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Akt edn, even in Their own ports v; and 


this, it is ſaid, inclined them to a war with England. For cb. 
ſerving the temper of the parliament, and the growth of tber 
naval power, it was eaſy for the Dutch to ure that nothing 
trade, or * 


i 


From the coaſt of Spain the prinee failed to Liſbon, dw 


and of his being at Jaſt forced by Blake to leave that port, and 


| betake himſelf again to the Mediterranean; and therefore here 
I ſhall only obſerve, that it was chiefly the high reſpect paid to 
prince Rupert's perſon, that enabled him to keep the ſea with 


his ſquadron, which was now become too ſmall to be called: 


fleet v. On the 5th of November, 1650, general Blake deſtroy- 


ed the Roebuck and the Black Prince, two of the beſt ſhips he 
had remaining, while his highneſs in the Reformation, and his 


. brother, prince Maurice, in the Convertine, or, as other writers 


ſay, in the Swallow, ſailed into the Adriatic ſea, and, after ta- 


king ſome prizes, returned, after Blake's departure, into the port 


of Toulon, where they diſpoſed of them, paid her an, and 


 piogiged for a more diſtant expedition *. | 
It muſt be obſerved, that though this kind of hekarione in 


prince Rupert exaſperated the parliament againſt him, and was, 


in reality, as I have elſewhere owned, a very unjuſtifiable prac 


tice z yet it was, on the other hand, the ſource of the parli- 


t er at e which they wen otherwiſe have ſcarce 


BR. | Clarendon's hiſtory of BY — wa v. p. 207. FEY 1 
p. 254. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 470, 412, who ſays, that complaint being 


made to the ſtates, by the kivg, of this bafe action, they ordered, that bis me” 
jeſty, if he pleaſed, ſhould be at liberty to do the like to any of the veſkls 
belonging to the parliament, in any of the harbours within their dominions 
* See p. 12. y Fhid. See alſo lord Clarenden's hiſtory of the re 
bellion, vol. v. p. 340. Brief relation of aſſairs civil and military, No. xiv. 5. 
12. Miſcellanea Aulica, p. 13r, 1475 z Heath's chronicle, p. 275 
Whitlocke's memorials, p. 475, 476. Amongſt other ineonveniencies floving 


from this practice, the prince's example was no ſmall one. When he 260 


ſeended to live by privateering, no bedy was aſhamed to take vp the trade; ſo 


that from Breſt, Guernſey, Ferley, and the BEA iſlands, there iſſued whole fleets 
os nin 
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Gong of maintaining; but finding Abbes un used on 


bad terms with Spain, embroiled with France, diſſiked by the 
Dutch and at open war with Portugal; they were obliged to 
cultivate a naval force with their outmoſt care; in which, as. 
themſelves to ĩt with diligence, it muſt be admitted 
they were very ſucceſsful, and had quickly fo ar rere 
well manned at ſea, as made them terrible to all the world a. 

- Prince Rupert's: ſquadron, in the ſpring of che year: os 
ſled s ain for the Streights, confiſting then of no more than 
five men of war, and two fire-ſhips. There he began to take 


Spaniſh: ſhips, by way of repriſal, for the reſpect they ſhewed 


the parliament, till, finding himſelf hard preſſed by Penn, he re- 
ſolved, having indeed no reſource beſides, to follow his brother 


into the Weſt Indies. This project was owing to the lord Wil- 


loughby's:engaging Barbadoes and the Leeward iſlands to declare 
for the king, when all other colonies, except Virginia, had ſub- 


| mitted to the parliament. This deſign might poſſibly have proved 


more ſucceſsful, if prince Rupert, on his arrival in thoſe parts, 
had applied himſelf to the preſervation of the Weſt India trade; 
but; inſtead of this, both he and prince Maurice continued to 
eruize upon the Spaniards, till the latter periſhed at ſea, and the 

former found his ſhips in ſuch a ſhattered condition, that it was 
abſolutely neceſſary for him to return into Europe; which ac- 


cordingly he did, and, in the cloſe of the year 1652, arrived 


ſafely in Brittany, where he diſpoſed of his prizes, paid his ſea- 
men as far as it would go, and for the preſent laid aſide his 
command as an admiral b. His conduct on this occaſion is very 
harſhly repreſented by the earl of Clarendon, who, as he never 
lived in any great terms of friendſhip with him, might poſſiblỹx 
conceive worſe of his proceedings than they deſerved. This is 
certain, that the noble hiſtorian was greatly miſtaken in what he 
fays of the princeꝰs deſerting the king's ſervice on his going back 
into Germany; for we have undeniable teſtimonies of the con. 
. and ſeveral letters * a are 8 80 ce ne it arp 
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Let the Wade Ke what 1 Have obſerved, with the fats mentioned by 2 
Whitlocke, Ludlow, and | Carrington, | in his life of Cromwell, and he will fee the 


truth of it immediately. abs Seq at, Clarendon! $ hiſtory of the rebellion, 
vol. v. p. ghana} $2023, $27. See alſo p. 13. ee e e 
H h 2 that 


% MEMIOTRS- 1 | 
that he negociated (organi Geste Gn Mun 


jeſty's behalf, and behaved towards him on esse br * 


exile, (after the quarrel at Paris), with all dne duef and dg 
; rence chat he could have ſhewn: him on the throne . 


On the king's reſtoration, prince Rupert was invitedl into 2 FR 


land; whete the king, who had an affection for him, gave bim 
various offices'wirtby of his high birth. With 2 view. of ho. 
nouring the ſociety of the Inner Temple, his: royal enen. 
duke of Lork, the duke of Buckingham, the earl of Dorſet, and 


Sir William Morrice, one af the ſecretaries of ſtate, were * 
fed to be admitted of that houſes the duke of Vork being then | 
_ called to the bar and bench e; and, on the ath of November in 


the ſame year (1664), his highneſs prince Ropert, Thomas car 
of Cleveland, Jocelyn. lord Percy, John lord Berkley of Strat- 
ton, and other perſons of rank, condeſcended to honour the ſo- 
ciety in like manner e. On the 2Bth-of April, 1662, the prince, 


together with George duke of Buckingham, and John lord Mid- 


dleton, were ſworn members of the privy· council alſo in the 
December following, when the ſtatutes of the royal ſociety were 
preſented to the king, wh was-pleaſed to ſuperſeribe hitnſelf 
their founder and: patron; bis royal highneſs the duke and 


prince Rupert at the ſame time declared themiclves fellows. | 


By. this time big highneſs's fire was in ſome degree qualified, and 
his judgment became cooler, and fitter for the diſcharge of great 
employments ;:-when. therefore, in the year 1666, the king in- 
truſted him, in conjunction with the duke of Albemarle, ta 
command the fleet, he diſcovered all the great qualities tbat 
cculd be deſired i in an adimniral ; for, by his happy return to the 
fleet, on the 3d of June, he raviſhed from the Dutch the only 
victory they had the appearanee of gaining, and afterwards, on 
the aath of June, beat them effectually, purſued them to their 
own coaſt, blocked up their harbours, and made them ſenſible 


8.4 the, yr of Ca 4 when! deen 1 


4 oo þ 2 * 1 5 3 * 2 + * 


= This is very evident, from abundance of letters in Thurloe's ſtate papers 
which repreſent his bighneſs as a buſy agent for the king; 2 and particularly from! 
2a letter of his to King Chailes TI. dated Heidelberg, F ebruary 6, 1656, vol. i. p. 


600. 5 HDugd- le s orig. jurid, fol. p. 18. endet 's chro- 
nicle, p. 585. die k Mercnrius publicus, No. 17. p. 272. Annals of the 
i p- 5+ g b $ ws of the A ſociety, p. 148. 
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aber., In the autumin-of the ſame year, Having the ſole 
of dur fleet, and underſtanding that the Dutch were 


mere to join à French ſquadran of forty ſail under the 


wke of Beaufort, be followed chews cloſely.imo Bolloign-road 5 | ; 
upon hich, to-avoid-another battle, they hauled in ſo near the 


| ſhote/as in all probability they muſt eit ither have been burnt or 


ſunk, if a ſudden ſtorm had not forced the prince to return to | 
85. Helen's hay. But, in the mean time, Sit Thomas Allen withi 
his ſquadron fell in with part of the French fleet, and uſed them 


ſo toughly, that they were glad to betake:themfelyes: to port, 


and Jay aſide all thoughts of joining their allies). honda fevo 
On bis highoeſs's return home he was kindly. received bythe 
ling, and grew. into great eſteem with the nation. He al- 
ways ſteered cautieuſſy between the factions at courty and, 
haring ſo near 3 relatipn to bis majeſty, his highneſs never 
thought of ſtreagthening his intereſt by entering into intri gues: 
jet, on. the other hand, he never declined any occaſion that of · 
fered of ſhewing himſelf a firm Proteſtant, and a true-patriot, 
though he knew that this conduct would expoſe him to the 
aſperſions of ſome who were bot much inclined ta be bis friends. 
Bat the, king, who: was obliged to govern. too often hy parties, 
yas far from diſliking his couſin's conduct, fince it gave him an 
opportunity of uſing; his counſels, and: engaging his ſervices, with 
the general apprabation of his people, which otherwiſe he could 
not. haye done. In other reſpects, the prince was very loyal, and 


| vould never be perſusded, even by ſuch as had a great influence 
| him, to, go. into any of thoſe meaſures, which, though co- 


ſered with ſpec jous pretences, ſerved in n ac to Ae 
the king, and to diſtract his ſubjecds. ti 20 
Alter the breaking out of the laſt Dutch war, pI paſſing : 
the teſt act, his highneſs was drawn from his retirement to take 
upon him once more the command of the fleet. The duke of 
York, had reſigned his office, of lord;high-admiral; the carl of 


| Sandwich. and moſt of the old admirals were dead]; ſo that none 


could, with any decency, be called to that important charge but 


ball. 8. He had never Uved © on af / terms with the miniftry | 
die watch 


0 Skinner' lite of gem Monk, p. 353. | Coke's PR vol. ii. p. 41. 


Echard, p. 837. idee p. 118, 119. x Philips's continuation 
of Heath's chronicle, p. 591. Eckhard $ dior of 1 p · 893. ' Burchet's 
3 % | 
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it was n 
ſhould; for they were all perſons of the utmoſt art, eee 


one of the plaineſt men that could be. T dach 
they took to rid themſelves of a war, which they found Jovi 


hard to manage, was, to make ſuch diſpoſitions in the fleet a 
were fitteſt to render the admiral uneaſy, from a proſpect that 


chis might bring the advice of making peace from other hand 
than their on d. All the captains in the fleet were the creatures 


of the duke of Lork, and were told, though perhaps without 
truth, that glaneing at the prince's character would oblige bi 


royal bighneſs. There needed no more to ſet theſe folks ty 
work: they began to find fault with every order he gave, and 


to miſrepreſent every meaſure he took ʒ but the prince quickly 


convinced them, that, inſtead of hurting his eben he 


would by fuch conduct totally deſtroy their own u. 85 
By his briſk getting out to ſea in the month * April, he 


dhe wed, chat he could be active in age as well as yourh; and, by 


failing over to the Dutch coaſt, he diſcovered a'readinefs to fbr, 
which was the old characteriſtie of an Engliſ admiral. We 
have already given an account of the battle of the 28th of Mey 
1672, in which we had the advantage; but i it may not be amiſs 


to copy a ſhort paragraph from the prince's on letter, which 
ſhews the modeſty of his nature, and withal his ſtrict honor, 


and noble impartiality, fince it relates to the bebaviour of one 
who, he knew, did not like bim: „ Sir Edward Spragge alſo 
« on his ſide maintained the fight with ſo much courage and 


* reſolution, that their whole body gave way to ſuch a degree, 


« that, had it not been for fear of the ſhoals, we had driven 
ec them into their harbours, and the king would have had a 
ce better account of them. The caſe being thus, and the night 
c approaching, 1 Judged-i it . ae a e n to aber 
« here where I now ride? a | 


Ihe next engagement Nabpondd: on dw mY of "AG" in (which 


the advantage was more plainly en the fide of the Engliſh, agis 
| conn 9 Neige mae 8 by 1 which® was $ immediately of 


| 1 | flow an rae go Vs of er en zagements had i of his eee 
under prince Rupert. m Fchard, Burnet, hiſtocy of the Dutch war. 
n This letter makes a ſingle folio leaf, and is dated at one 0 clock i in the * 


noon, on the z97h of May, 1673. . 
liſhed; 
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ed; but, after this engagement, he found the fleet to be ſo 
 miſcrably deſtitute of all neceffaries; and, which was worſe, ſo 
| indifferently: manned, that he thought fit to return home. This 
meaſure, though very neceſſary, might have been liable to ſome 
miſeonſtruction from poſterity, if by accident we were not fur- 
niſhed with a true key to it, which was this: The prince had 
en complained before, and the officers of the navy had con- 
ſuntly perſuaded the king, that there were no grounds for his 
complaints; which put his highneſs under the neeeſſity of taking 
this Reps that the thing might be put out of diſpute, and the fleet 
out of wants. As this ſhewed his ſpirit, (for he brought the king 
himſelf to look upon the ſhips), ſo he gave afterwards as ftrong 
| proof of his judgment, by carrying the whole fleet through the 
Narrow on the 19th of July, and appearing on the Dutch coaſt 
almoſt as ſoon as they had received certain nnen * his | 
returning to his own o. 4 
On the 11th of Augyſt he Fins the laſt wind that was 
fought againſt this enemy, of which we have already given ſo 
full an account b, that, in reſpect to the fact, we can add no- 
hing here: on his return from his command, the king expreſſed 
ſome. coolneſs, which was owing not more to the arts of his 
| highneſs's enemies, than to the quickneſs of his letter in relation 
o hs. laſt Keb aſk the behaviour of the Frank * but the 
OT PEEL 0 | . king's 


9 The members of the office of ordnance vindicated RE notwithſtand- 
ing the king's view; but . whoever {hall conſider that vindication attentively, wilt 
perceive that it is extremely artificial, and calculated rather to ſcreen themſelves, 
tan to clear up the truth of the fart. p gee p. 136. ele 

1 The reader may gueſs at the particulars of this letter, from the following 
paragraph of the exact relation, Sc. in which they are ſummed up almoſt in his 
* words. © In the midſt of ſo many intrigues of oppoſition here at home, 

* ſo many delays of his commiſſion, ſo few. powers contained in it, ſuch ſcanty 
| © number of ſeamen, ſo little aſfurance of divers chief commanders, ſuch” fai- 
ue of proviſions, ſuch want of ammunition and all other neceffaries, ſuch 2 

© deceit of navy officers, ſuch non-obſervance of orders at ſea amongſt his o 

„ Engliſh, and ſo manifeſt defections of the French; not to be ſtaggered in his 
5 reſolution, nor to be put out of all patience and prudence in action, nor to 
a - date of his affection and zeal for the bonour and ſervice of his majeſty, the 
ale. guard ard intereſt of religion and the kingdom; in a ſeaſon when ſo many 
: Popiſh projectors played a game under board, and above too; will be an ever- 

. argument of his highneſs's valour and renown, and muſt needs be 2 
L iroog obligation upon the king, the parliament, and the people of England, 
. ace now bf to judge, whether i: was not a wonderful good providence 


« of 
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king's diſpleaſure quickly wore our, as the intereſt of the 22 
began to decline. After this the prince led à quiet and (if 


great meaſure) a retireſ lie; moſtiy at Windſor. caſtle, of which 


he was governor, and ſpent a great part of his time in the pro. 
ſecution of chemical and philoſophical experiments, as well az 
the; practiee of mechanic arts, for which he was very famous 
He is mentioned by foreign authors ? with applauſe for bis ſkit 
in painting, and celebrated by one of the moſt judicious of out 


on for his invention of mezzo- tinto prints, fince riſen, from 


their ſoftneſs and beauty, into ſo high efteem. He likewiſe de- 
lighted in making locks for fire-arms, and was the inventor of i 
compoſition called, from him, princes METAL; He commu- 


nicated to the royal ſociety his improvements upon gunpowder, 
by refining the ſeveral ingredi 


ed body, augmented its force, in compariſon of ordinary powder, 


abe proportion of ten to one; an invention, whieh, though 


too expenſive for common occaſions, deſerves to be remembered 
| beeauſe-in particular caſes it may be of ſingular utility t. He alſo 
_ acquainted them with an engine he had contrived for raiſing 

water, and ſent them an inſtrument, of which he made uſe, to 


caſt any platform into perſpeCtive, and for which they deputed i 


ſelect committee of their members to return him their thanks": 
He was the inventor of a gun for diſcharging ſeveral bullets witli 


« of God, or one of the meth bath pieces of ſervice ever done at ſea, to 
s ſurmount all thoſe difficulties, and even envy itſelf; and, after all, to bring 
home the fleet royal of England, without the loſs of one man of war, to het 


* own ſhore in ſafety, in eee of all enemies that e otherwiſe by ſea and 
4 land.“ 


r Cabinet des engularitez Setchitecrure, tom. i. p. 177. ny 1 seu 


or the hiſtory and art of calcography in copper; with an ample enumeration of 
the moſt renowncd maſters and their works. To which is annex:d, a new man- 
ner of engraving, or mezzo- tinto, communicated by his highneſs prince Rupert 
to the author of this treatiſe, (i. e. J. Evelyn, Eſqʒ), London, 1661, vo. chap. 
vi. d Original regiſter of the royal ſociety, vol. ii. p. 283. Sprat's 
hiſtory of the royal ſociety, p. 258, where, by miſtake, this powder is ſaid to be 


twenty times as ſtrong as the common; whereas the moſt exact proportion is 1 


21 to 2. Grew's catalogue of rarities in Greſham- college, p. 366, mention an 
inſtrument for aſſsying and com paring the irerig1h of powder, cortrived 3 

preſented to the royal ſociety by prince Rupert. l Pt. Birch's wy 
of the rare ſociety, vol. i; p. 285, 329. A 


dients, and making it more careful. 
y, which, as appears upon ſeveral trials reported to that leam- 
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dsdht ed, Heilidjy/and ſafety; whick was ginerally and 


highneſs the intimation of a certain method of blowing up rocks "= 
in mines} and other ſubterraneous places . The very ingenious 
nd indefatigable Dr. Hook has proferved another invention of 

his for making kail-ſhot of all fizes v. He deviſed 2 particulat 
kind of ferew; by the means of which, « rVatio! taken by a 
quadrant at ſea were ſecured from receiving any alteration by the 


| unfteadineſs of the obſerver's hand, or through the motion of 
| the ſhips. He had alſb, amongſt other ſeerets, one that wat 


very cutiqus, and; if preſerved, might be very beneficial, which 
was that of melting or running black lead, like a metal, i into | 
mould; and reducing 1 it back again into its original form. 5 
As to bis public character in the laſt ten years of his life; it 


bis temper, and not to his having any liking to intrigues. He 
gave indefatigable attention to whatever appeared to him condu- 


|  cive to the public good. He was a great promoter of the trade 


to Africa; and'a principal protector of the royal African com- 
pany, as a proof of which, before the firſt Dutch war (in this 
reign) he offered bis majeſty to fail with a ſquadron to the coaſt | 
of Guinea; in order to vindicate the honour of the crown, affert 
the juſt rights of the company, and redreſs the injuries done to 
the nation: but the king, unwilling to hazard his perſon at ſuck | 
a diſtance, and in ſo fickly a climate, though he received the 
motion kindly; would not conſent to it, but contented himſelf 
vith taking an officer-of his recommenidation, (captain Holmes); 
under whom the ſquadron was ſent b. He was an active member 


et the council of trade. It was owing to his ſolicitations, after 


deing at preat expence not only in the inquiry into the value, but 
in ſending ſhips thither, that the Hudſon's bay company was 
trefted, of nn ** was the firſt governor We by the 


* This account was given by s Sir Robert Moray, who lived 3 in ares ace 
with his highneſs, ETA. Dr. Birch“, hiſtory of the royal ſociety, vol. i, p. 
338+ 7 Sprat' s hiſtory of the royal ſociety, p. 258. Micrographia, p. 22. 
2 Dr. bret. hiſtory of the royal ſociety, vol. il, p. 8. © This was 
be to the ſociety by Dr. afterwards Sir Chriſtopher Wren; who, excluſive 
of his excellent | Kill as an architect, was one of the moſt Gſtingviſhed virtuoſos 

of that age ; and, as ſuch, in great eſteem with the prince. d Life of the 
ca of Clarendon, p. 225. Ses alſo Nn. p. 86. x gl 


4 


admired? The royal ſociety received likewiſe from his 


as that of a patriot, which was owing to che innate honefty of 5 
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charter e. In memory of him, a e opening on bs 
eaſt fide of that bay, in Terra de Labrador, is called Rupert, 


River. In general, his highneſs was a great friend to ſeamen, 


and to all learned, ingenious, and - public-ſpirited perſons, and 
aſſiſted them with his purſe, as well as afforded them his. coun. | 
tenance. He was coneerned in the patent for nealed cannon, in | 


a glaſs-houſe, and other undertakings for acquiring or improving 
manufactures, for which fome have cenſured him as giving en- 
 Eouragement to projectors 4. But ſurely this cenſure is very ill 
placed, fince, without ſuch patrons, induſtry and Ingenuity 
would want ſupport, and many uſeful inventions, many valuable 


diſcoveries, barely emerge, and then fink again into oblivion. 
Fut ſtrict juſtice has been done to his highneſs's many virtues, 


and amiable qualities, by abler and more impartial judges*, 
eſpecially in that excellent character of him by the elegant pen 
of biſhop Sprat f, In reſpeQ to his private life he was ſo juſt, 
ſo beneficent, ſo courteous, that his memory remained dear to 
all who knew him. This I fay of my own knowledge, having 


often heard old 1 in Berkſhire ſpeak in Io of prince 


Robert. 
He died at his bouſe in Sing gardens on the 29th of No- 
vember, 1682, in his grand climaCteric, leaving behind him » 


natural ſon, uſually called Dudley Rupert, by a daughter of | 


Henry Bard viſcount Bellemont, though ſtyled in his father's 
laaſt will and teſtament Dudley Bard. He received the firſt tinc- 


ture of letters at Eaton ſchool, where the gentleneſs of his tem- 


per, and the modeſty and amiableneſs of his behaviour, procu- 
red him univerſal efteem. His genius, however, inclining rather 
to arms than ſtudy, he was placed under the care of that cele- 
brated mathematician Sir Jonas Moore at the Tower. Here he 


continued till the demiſe of the prince, when he made a tour into 


Germany to take poſſeſſion of a conſiderable fortune which had 
been bequeathed to him. He was very kindly received by the 
palatine family, to whom he had the honour of being ſo nearly 
| en In 1686 he made a eee in ogy, and diſtin- 


e See the charter of the Hudfon' $ hoy company, dated May 2, 1670, Av xxii, 


Car. i. d North's examen, p. 52. e Evelyn on medals, p. 161. 
Wren's parentali., p. 2713. Sorbeire, relation d'un voyage fat en 1 p. 
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0 1 himſelf at the ſiege of Buda, where.he had che twiafur- ; 


dune to loſe his life, in the month of July or Auguſt, in a deſpe- 
bert made by ſome Engliſn gentlemen upon the fortifi- 
ations of that city, in the twentieth year of his age, and, though 


ſo young, had fignalized: his courage in ſuch an extraordinary | 


-nnger; that his death was exceedingly regreted. The prince 


left alſo a natural daughter, the lady Ruperta, by Mrs, Margaret 
Hughes. This lady eee afterwards married a e ith | 
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A Max o* real integrity, who acts always from. the diftates 

1 of his reaſon, will be ſure to raiſe a high character, and 
to be juſtly. eſteemed even by thoſe who differ from him ever ſo 
widely in ſentiments. There is an irreſiſtible force in a ſolid 
underſtanding, that, when informed by the lights of experience, 
lupplies all defects in education, triumphs over error, and, afo- 
ning for all paſt miſtakes, procures unlimited confidence, and 
the moſt ſincere regard. Both theſe aſſertions will appear to be 
founded in truth, from the following particulars, which, though 
no pains have been ſpared, are all we have been able to colle& 
in relation to Sir John Lawſon. But, as even theſe are conſi- 
derably more than were in the former editions, it is hoped they 
ill give the judicious reader great ſatisfaction. For, ſince me- 
dals and monuments have been neglected, in regard to bath 
which our neighbours the Dutch, though a nation eminently 
frogal, were wiſely munificent d, it becomes a neceſſary act of 
piety to preſerve every thing relating to the actions of theſe great 
men, in order that poſterity, reaping the fruits of their atchieve · 
ments, naval power, and extenſive commerce, may at leaſt know 5 
to whom they ſtand obliged, and how they were obtained. 


Wood's faſti Oxonienſis, vol. i. col. 268. Keberd's 1 of Englund, p. | 
203. Hiſtorian's guide, p. 148. d Evelyn of medals, p. 93-75. 
Baſnage annales des provinces unies, wel i. p. 306, 325, 316. Gerard van woo | 
— * des pays bas, vol. ii. p. 360, 529. 1. P. 15 | 
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As for this eminent commander, he was the fon of a 
in low circumſtances at Hull, and bret to the ſea, either on lo. 
os of his own taking a liking to it, or that it beſt ſuited with 

father 8 fituation; who, x perhaps, knew not otherwiſe boy | 
do provide for him. In proceſs of time he obtained a (hip by - 
bis merit; and ſerving in the fect under the parliament, vn 
made a captaih therein, for his traordinary deſert l. . He fer. 
pe with great fidelity againſt all their enemies, ſo long as the 
Parliament retained their power; and, towards the end al the 
war carried a flag, together with Penn, under Monk. 

In 16 $3» be commanded a fleet of forty. four fail, which were 
| ſent over to the coaſt of Holland; arid in this expedition; by 
taking a ſcarce credible number of prizes, his acceptable ſervice 
| had A great influence i in making the peace *, On the change of 
the government, and Cromwell's aſſuming the ſupreme. pover 
to himſelf, he was continued in his command, and treated with 
very much reſpect; but, it ſeems, his principle did not intline 
him to act 0 ſteadily under the new government : as he had done 
under the old i. As to church affairs he was an Anabaptift 
and, in teſpect to civil government, he was known to be from 
principle a a republican. In all probability he received theſe tine 
tures early, and, like many other well-meaning, though miſſed, 
people, thought purſuing his own prejudices to be perſerering : 
In a good cauſe. He Was certainly very honeſt in his condutt 
during the civil war, acting altogether upon conſcientious mo- 
tives, which led him to diſlike the protector 8 government, though 
not to reſiſt it; for he thought, that a man might lawfully ſerve 
his country Vudet any authority: and indeed this was Blake's 
notion, and for the honour of the men, and the benefit of this 
bation, that of moſt of the ſea-officers"df thoſe times. 

It is very certain, that the protector Oliver had early intelli 
gence of Lawſon's difaffection. Colonel Overton, who had 
plotted againſt Monk in Scotland, had, in ſome of his conferen- 
Les with his friends, mentioned vice-admiral Lawſon ; as aperſon 
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1 Lloyd's lives of excellent pron; p. 647. Wpltlocke's memorizls, 5. 4% 
563, 564. e {be Ludlow s memoirs, p. 456, e 3 memorial, 
p. 591, 526, 606. - Mifcellanea Aulica, H. si o +2 
* 1 This appears from ſeveral informations given againſt bin to Thotloe, of 
wh: ch notice will be afterwards taken, 
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upon 
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yon whom they night depends per: tor all this,-he/wis emp- 


1 —— 6fleet for the: channel ſervies = 


1655,” But the. Spaniſh war had the ſame effect upon him 
NE en many oſſicers z he looked upon it as 4 flagrant 
ad of-jrjuſtice and/tyranpy, and began from that moment to 
enter into ſchemes againſt. the protector! True it is, that 
Cromwell had no juſt motive for attack ing Spain; but the grand 
reaſon why the rep | ed this ſo; warmly, Was, becauſe 


| thecrown of Spain had made greater adyances io che patliamenty 
er e 64:63 mne "tt WH rt] wy: 


There werg at the ſame time a yery: formidable body of men, 
who conſpired alſo againſt Cromwell on the moſt enthuſiaſtie 
principles, and were ſtyled fifth-monarchy men. With theſe 
7 Okey; Rich, and other officers, thought fit to join; 
becauſe they agreed with them in the main, and were for pulling | 
don the preſent tyranny. Secretary Thurloe, however, had 
ſuch early and ſuch clear informations of all their proceedings, 
that they were able to effect nothing: on the contrary, April ro, 
105% major · general Harriſon, admiral Lawſon, and ſeveral 


others, were committed; which put an end to their intrigues ?, 


. When be recoyered his liberty. he judged it propet to retire, 
and very probably. did not imagine, he ſhonld'eyer be employed 
gain; but, upon the fu ſt news of the return of admiral Monta- 
gue with his fleet from the Baltic, the parliament reſolved io 
have it put into the hands of one in whom they could confide, 
and therefpre ſent for Mr. Lawſon, declared him vice-admiral, 
gave him the command of a ſew frigates, and ordered him to 
jake the charge of. the. whole fleet on its. arrival P p. In his Privacy 


n This oforwatich” to Monk is 3 is Thirloe's ſtate papers, vol. i, p. 185. 
wherein prefident Bradſhaw,” Sir Arthur Haſelriz, ewlenel Pride, colonel Cob- 
det, colonel Aſbficld, and other officers, are als named. — 2 The reader 
155 bad this matter largely and clearly explained in a treatiſe intitled, << The 

" world miſtaken i in Crom well, ” "which | is reprinted in the firſt volume of late 

| trafts 3 in the reign of Charles It, ' » Amongſt Thurſoe's flate papers, 
vol. vi. f. 18% there is a very large diſcourſe on this matter, which feers to 
have deen a report made to the houſe of commons, This is wrong referred to 
inthe index, where vice - admital Lawfon is faid to be one of the fifth-monarthy 
wen; whereas, from that very paper, it appears, that he was obe of a commit. 
(te appointed dy the difeontented officers in the army, to confer with theſe ffth- 

monarchy med; amongſt whom was . who afterwards made 1 defpetate 
attempt ind king Charles II. p Whitlocke's memorials, p. 690. 
'0w's memoirs, fees "0 PAPY PUATOY oo, KO Rh MS is 
be 
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he'had converſed with ſome: underſtanding cavaliers, and came 
to have a true notion of the folly of ſhifting from one form 
of government to another, and the great erime of ſu 
the conſtitution of one's country, to which an abſolute obe 


dience is due. As ſoòn, therefore, as he heard of gene 


Monk's march into England, he reſolved to co-operate with bin 
and, knowing that nothing could be done but by the medium 
a parliament, he got the fleet to declare ren n wow = 
for which he received their ſolemn thanks u. 0 
When Monk came to Londen, and min) vj . 
what courſe he would take, admiral Lawſon ſaid to genera 
Ludlow, “ That, fince the Levite and the prieſt had paſſed by 
« without helping them, he hoped they had now found a $4 


cc maritan who would.“ This Ludlow underſtood in his om 


ſenſe; but it was certainly meant in another. The lieutenant 
general himſelf underſtood' this afterwards; for he tells us, that 
when Mr. William Prynne, out of his great loyalty'to-the-houſe 
of Stuart, had given the clerk, without order of the houſe of 
commons, a clauſe for excepting out of the bill of indemnity 
ſuch as had taken the oath for abjuring that family, in the coun- 
cil of ſtate, he was ſeverely reprimanded by Dr. Clarges, bro- 
ther to general Monk, becauſe he foreſaw that this would affect 


_ admiral Lawſon, to whom the general was previouſly engaged. 
Indeed, as to the vice-admiral, he came very early and very | 


heartily into the reſtoration; ſo that, when the carl of Sandwich 

acknowledged his ſervices in this reſpect to the king in Holland, 
he was much careſſed, received the honour of knighthood, and 
was always looked upon as a man ſincerely attached to the 

crown; which was confirmed by all his ſucceeding actions. 


On the king's return, the fleet, as we have already ſheun, 


claimed his early and his earneſt attention. Henry VIII. erected 
the navy-board, which confiſted originally only of the four great 
officers, viz. the treaſurer of the navy, the comptroller, the ſur 
eu and the clerk of the acts u; but under ne Won 


4 Charendon- $ bigory of the 8 vol. vi. p. 704. Whit chen me- 
morials, p. 693. r  Ludlow's memoirs, p. 8212 [bid vol. ii. 
p. 24. t Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. vi. p. 768. Kennet, 
vol. iii. p. 238. Echard. Columna roſtrata, P- 146. and particularly Sir Phi- 

lip Warwick, in dis memoirs, p. 41 5. u Sir William Moaſon's hoe 
tracts in Churchill's voyages, vol, iii. p. 321. e a. 
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u the buſineſs of the-board was exceedingly ne! others 
were occaſionally added; with the ſimple title of commiſſioners- 
This method was followed by the long parliament, and after- 
wards by the rump, who appointed twenty - one, of whom four- 
teen were out of their own body, and ſeven who were not mem 
bers; and of theſe vice-admiral Lawſon was one v. This board 
being broken by their diſſolution, king Charles contented himſelf 
| with adding to the four ſtanding officers of the navy, four com · 
miſſioners at the recommendation, as the earl of Clarendon aſ- 


ſures us, of the duke of York, which were the lord Berkley, 


dir John Lawſon, Sir George Ayſcue, and Sir William Penn, 
vith each of them a penſion of five hundred pounds a-year*. 
This gave them equa] power with the old members, whenever 
| they attended at the board, but aſſigned them no particular em- 
| ployments, or fixed in any degree their attendance, but left his 
majeſty at full liberty to ſend them to ſea as pr ef Win | 
where, and as often as his affairs required T7. 
Immediately after the reſtoration he was ſent as een 
to the earl of Sandwich, when he went to fetch queen Catherine 
from Portugal, and was afterwards employed in the Mediterra- 
nean againſt the Algerines, to whom he did conſiderable da- 
mage, and ſo effectually blocked up their port, that they were 
not able to ſend any of their cruizers abroad. More he might, 
| and certainly would have done, if he had not been diſappointed 
in his expectation from de Ruyter, who, with his Dutch ſqua- 
dron, was ſent on the ſame errand :. Theſe admirals differed 
about a ſalute which de Ruyter paid Lawſon, and Lawſon re- 
fuſed to return, as being bound up by his inſtructions. After 
this, there was no harmony between them: the Dutch admiral 
took the firſt opportunity of quitting this ſervice, and ſlipping. 
away to Guinea, which was highly reſented by king Charles, 
and alledged as one of the cauſes of the Dutch war. 
| That it may not be from hence ſuppoſed, Sir John Lawſon's 
. to ſalute de Ruyter re either from pride in * , 


v OR, polltigas: Jan. 28, e6e9-806 8 Clarendon? s life, p. 241. 

At this time we had ſcarce any board but this; and therefore this was eon · 
ſdered as very convenient means of granting an ad mir. a comfortable ſubſiſ· 
tence, for employing his talents | in the ſervice of his country, when not at ſea, 
7 Philips's eontinuation of Heath's chronicle, p. 526, 528. Kennet's hiſtory 
of — vol. lil. p. 272. 
or 
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or "REP any captious diſpoſition in thofe'whio drew bis TY 
| tions; it will be proper-to'fer this matter im a true light. Thy 
Dutch, to prevent the ceremony, to which they were tied bf 
_ treaty of ſaturing Engliſh-ſhips in their own ſeas, from paſſing 


for an acknowledgment oſ our ſovereignty in th6ſe ſeis, affeQed | 


to pay them that reſpoct wherecever they met with them, thi 
fo it might appear to be no more than a mere compliment io a 
ally, and hot a mark of ſubmiſſion to a ſuperior. The court af 
England very well underſtood thisy and therefore, at his de; 
parture from the earl of Sandwich's fleet; Sir John had genen 
orders not to ſtrike his flag to the ſhips of any prince or ſtat 
| whatever. Soon after this accident he received inſtructions u 
return home, and to leave the command of his ſquadron to cap 
tain (afterwards Sir Thomas) Allen, who was eee to finiſh 
the war he had begun againſt the Algerines*. 
On bis arrival in England he found the Dutch war brake * 
and that the king had ſent for him in order to ſerve under the 
duke of York; his brother, as rear-=admiral of the red. Sir John 
was very grateful for this honour, but at the ſame time told bi 
majeſty, that he could'thew-him a more compendious way of 
bringing the Dutch to reaſon, than by fitting out great fleets. 
He obſerved, that in the laſt Dutch war they were infinitely 


more diſtreſſed by the captures he made after the laſt great bat 


tle, than _ had been by all the Ne of the war; and he 


_ that they were able as a \ ſtate to fit out great — in (cs tins time, 
and at much leſs expence, than it was now poſſible, or probably 
ever would be, for his majeſty to do; and their ſubjects willingly 
contributed to this, becauſe they ſaw the neceſſity, and were 
ſenſible of the good effects: but if very large numbers of their 


merchant ſhips were taken, if their commerce in general was. 


rendered. precarious, and many of their traders by theſe misfor- 
tunes became beggars, they had no remedy; and that therefore 
this was the tender part in which they might be hurt, and in 
which, if they were hurt, they muſt make a peace on ſuch terms 
as his majeſty ſhould think fit to preſcribe: 


p. 553. 
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. This advies was rejeſted gt that time, becauſe his royal high- 
| boſs jras/refolved to tzo to ſea, and it was not chought conſiſtent, . 
vich bis honour to Rand-on the defen(ive; and avoid fighting the 
Dutch fleet: but after Sir. Jahn Lawſon was dead, and the ex- 


| pence of the war made it exceeding burdenſome to.the king, he 


began to reflect on the counſel ke had given him, and reſolved | 

to perſue it 3 but wanting proper directions in the execution. of 
this ſcheme, and, to ſpeak the truth plainly, having many dif, 
loneſt ſervants, who pretended $0 have their ſhips well man- 
ned, when they had ſcarce. ſailors, enough to manage them b, 
(for ſo the thing appeared on a parliamentary inquiry), this 5 . 
lgn, 2s we haye ſeen elſewhere, miſcarried i and yet this miſ- 


in the judgment of ſome writers e. 

In all things relating to the flect, after ag war was deelareds 
his royal highneſs the duke, likewiſe, conſulted daily; ſays the no- 
ble hiſtorian, for his own information and inſtruction, with Six 
john Lawſon, Sir George Ayſcue, and Sir William Penn, -all 


| men of great experience; and who had commanded in ſeveral 


battles, Upon the advice of theſe men, the duke always made 
his eſtimates and all propoſitions to the king. There was ſome- 
what of rivalſhip between the two laſt, becauſe they had been in 
equal command; therefore the duke took Sir William Penn into 
bis own ſhip; and made him captain of it; which was a great 
truſt, and a very honourable command, that exempted him from 
receiving any orders: but from the duke; and fo extinguiſhed the 
other's emulation, the other two being flag-officers, and to com- 
mand ſeveral ſquadrons. . Lawſon; however, was the man of 
whoſe judgment the duke had the beſt eſteem and he was in 


| truth of a man of that breeding, (for he was a perfect tarpawlin), 


a very extraordinary perſon. He underſtood his profeſſion in- 


| comparably well, ſpoke clearly and pertinently, but not pertina- 


tiouſly enough, when he was contradifted. Ayſcue was a gen- 
my but had 157 ill per too e which ue blunted 


is See the « hiſtory and e of the houſe of commons, led for Chan- 
vol. ii, p. 118. in which there is a reſolution of the houſe of commons, 
wo, , notwithſtanding his majeſty bad 18,090 men in pay in diſperſed ſhips in 
7, there was not a ſuſßeient number of ſhips left to ſecure the rivers Med- 
* and Thames. e See skinner's life of Monk, p. * | 


Vol. II. 18 r his 


cartiage remains a ſtain on the memory of Sir . Lavien, N 
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his underſtanding, if it had been ever ſharp. He was of: few 
words, yet ſpoke: to the purpoſe, and to be eaſily underſtood; 
Penn, who had much the worſt underftanding, had a gren 
mind to appear better bred; and to ſpeak like a gentleman, Ht 
had got many good words, which he uſed at adventure; he was 
à formal man, and fpoke very leiſurely, but much, and left the 
matter more intricate and perplexed than he found it. Theſe ae 


the judicious Clarendon's characters of theſe thtee great ſeamen, | 


with whom he was perfonally and Oey PEER and 
. e his own words are retained. 
On the 21ſt of April, 1665, the ties of York failed with 3 
7 grand fleet to the coaſt of Holland, himſelf carrying the red fag, 
prince Rupert the white, and the earl of Sandwich the blue, 
Towards the latter end of the engagement, which happened of 
Leeoſtoff on the memorable 3d of June, that day twelve years in 
which they had been beat by Monk; Lawfon, after he had en- 
| ceeded all that he had done before, was by a muſket-ſhot in his 
knee diſabled from enjoying that victory which he had laboured 
\ ſo hard to gain. He did not, however, die till ſome days after, 
viz. June 29, 1665, when he had the ſatisfaction of knowing 


that his wenge ane and that, as he had lived, ſo he died 
with glory. 


We ſhall here ſubjoin the earl of Ella account of tis 


extraordinary perſon. in his life n publiſhed, and that in his 
 lordfſhip's own words: There was,” ſays he, “ another almoſt 

« irreparable loſs this day in Sir John Lawſon, who was admi- 
c ral of a ſquadron, and of ſo eminent fkill and conduct in al 
c maritime occaſions, that his counſel was moſt conſidered in 
« all debates, and the greateſt ſeamen were ready to receive ad- 
vice from him. In the middle of the battle he received a ſhot 
<« with a muſket-bullet upon the knee, with which he fell; and 
finding that he could no more ſtand, and was in great torment, 


e be ſent to the duke to. deſire him to fend another man to 


command his ſhip, which he preſently did. The wound was not 
* conceived to be mortal, and they made haſte to ſepd him on 
« ſhore as far as Deptford or Greenwich, where for ſome days 


«« there was hope of his recovery; but ſhortly, his wound gan. 


« grened, and ſo he died with very great courage, atid ptoſel- 
e ſion of an entire duty and fidelity to the king. 
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| « when Richard was thrown out; and, when the conteſt grew 
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He was indeed, of all the men of that time, and of that 
«. extraction and education, incomparably the modeſteſt and 
6 wiſelt man, and moſt worthy to be confided in. He was of 
« Yorkſhire, near Scarborough, of that rank of people who 
1 fte bred to tlie ſea from their cradle; and a young man of 


| « that profeſſion he was when the parliament firſt poſſeſſed 


« themſelves of the royal navy: and Hull being in their hands, 

« all the northern ſeanien'eafily betook themſelves to their ſer 
vice: and his induſtry and ſobriety made him quickly taken 
« notice of, and to be preferred from one degree to another, 
« till, from a common ſailor, he was promoted to be a captain 
« of a ſmall eb bn bevy from Mhewce to the command of the beſt 
« { ſhips. 1 

He had been in al he Salons „ dne by Bllke, 585 
« of which were very ſtupendous, and in all the battles which 


* Cromwell had fought with the Dutch, in which he was 2 


« ſignal officer, and very much valued by him. He was of that 
« claſs' of religion which were called Independents, moſt of 
« which were Anabaptiſts, who were generally believed to 
« have moſt averſion to the king, and therefore employed in 
« moſt affairs of truſt. He was commander in chief of the fleet 


between the rump and Lambert, he brought the whole fleet 
« into the river, and declared for that which was called the 
« parliament; which broke the neck of all other defigns, though 
« * be intended only the better ſettlement of the commonwealth. 

Nor, after the reſtoration, did any man perform his duty : 


« „W. He cauſed all perſons, how well qualified ſoe ver, who 


« he knew were affected to a republic, to be diſmiſſed from the 
« ſervice, and brought very good order into his own ſhip, and 


© frequented the church-prayers himſelf, and made all the ſea- 


men do ſo. He was very remarkable in his affection and 
% countenance towards all thoſe who had faithfully ſerved the 
« king, and never commended any body to the duke to be 
« preferred but ſuch, and performed to his death all that could 
* be expected from a brave and an honeſt man. 

It looked like ſome preſage that he had of his own death, 
ec that, before he went to ſea, he came to the treaſurer and the 
50 9 to whom he had always borne much reſpect, and 
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« ſpoke: to them in a diale& he had: 8 5 "rv 
« was a very generous man, and lived in his houſe decently and 
« plentifully, and had neyer made any the leaſt ſuit or pretence 
«for money. Now he told them, that he was. going upon an 
expedition in which many honeſt, men muſt loſe their lives; 
« and though he. had no apprehenſion of hiraſclh but that Con 
« would protect him, as he bad often done in the fame oer 
« ſions, yet he thought it became him, againſt the workt, tg 
cc make his condition known to them,, and the rather, becauſe 
« he knew he was eſteemed, generally to be rich. He faid, iy 
40 truth he thought himſelf ſo ſome few months lince, when he 
dc was worth eight or nine thouſand pounds; but the marriage 


c of his daughter to a young gentleman i in quality and fortung 


c much above him, Mr. Richard N orton of Southwick 4 in Hany- 
« -ſhire, who bad fallen in love with her, and his father, out of 
60 tenderneſs to his ſon, had conſented, it had obliged bim tg 
« give. her ſuch a, portion as might in ſome degree make her 
« worthy of ſo great a fortune; and that he had not reſerved 
« fomuch to himſelf and wife, and all his other children, which 
« were four or five, as he had given to that daughter; he de. 
6 fired them therefore, that, if he ſhould miſcarry in this en- 
4 terprize, the king wouldigive his wife two hundred pounds 


. he ſhould make ſome proviſion for them by his own. induſtry; 
6 nor did be deſire any other grant or ſecurity for this two 
6, hundred pounds yearlythan t the king's word and promiſe, and 
« that they would ſee it effectual. 'The. ſuit was ſo modeſt, and 
5c the ground of making it ſo juſt and reaſonable, that they wil 
60 lingly informed his majeſty of it, who as graciouſſy granted 
40 it, and ſpoke himſelf to him of! it with very obliging circum- 
ec ſtances; fo that the poor man went very contentedly to his 
* work, and periſhed as. gallantly in it, with an univerſal h. 
« mentation. And it 1s to be preſumed, that the promiſe 1 was 
4% as well performed to his wiſe. Sure it is, it was exaCtly For: 

« plied with whilſt either of thoſe two perſons had any pover.. 
It is worth obſerving, that all the writers of thoſe times, 
though they differ widely i in reſpect to many characters, concur 
incemmending Sir John Lawſon as a brave, honeſt, loyal com- 
mandtt, 
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6 a-year for her life; if he lived, be deſired nothing; ; he hoped | 
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$i, Joun Kana HORNE ee h 3 
in Devanthire, and was born in the pariſh of Midſcombe in that 

countys in the year 1620. His father, being aroyaliſt and in lo 
ee was glad of an opportunity of binding him ap- 
preatice to the captain of a trading veſſel belonging to Topſbam, 
vith whom he lived very happily for ſome-years;z and, being a 
young.man of good natural abilities, he attained an extraordinary 
degree of knowledge in his profeſſion, by which, and by the 
favour of his matter, he grew into great credit with the moſt 
eminent traders in Exeter, in whoſe, ſervice he malle various 
yoyages into the Mediterranean, with large profit to them, and 
ao ſmall reputation to-himſelf*. In the beginning of our wars 
vich Spain, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a very extraordinary ac: 
tion. He way attacked by a large Spaniſh man of war, com- 
manded by a knight of Malta; and, though the odds was very 
greats yet captain Kempthorne defended himſelf gallantiy, till all 
his ammunition was ſpent, and then, remembering that he had 
ſeveral large bags of pieces of eight on board, he thought they 
might better ſerve to annoy than enrich the enemy, and there- 
fore ordered bis men to load their guns with ſilver, which did 
ſuch execution on the Spaniards rigging, that, if his own ſhip 
had not been diſabled by an unlucky ſhot, he had in all proba- 
bility got clear. At laſt, however, Sverpowered by e 
be uns boarded, taken, and carried into Malaga. 

The knight, to whom he was priſoner, treated him with the 
utmoſt kindneſ; and. civility, carried him home to his houſe, gave 
lim the tree uſe of it, ſpoke of him with much reſpect, com- 
mended his valour to every body, and declared, that he never 
knew a man who deſerved higher preferment; and-after a ſhort 
Gay in this manner, which I can (ſcarce call a confinement, he 
font him to England. It is a great misfortune, that one is obliged 


dd relate ſuch a paſſage as this, without the proper circumſtances 


of names and dates; bur, when theſe have been flighted by fuch 


4 Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 41 s. Continuetion of Heath's ada. 
p. 438. Kennet's complete hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 276. Echard's hiſlo- 
ty of Eogland, p. 827, e Prince's worthies of Devon. p. 437. 
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_ firſt committed the fact to writi ng, they are not afterward; 
eaſily recovered. .' However, there can be no doubt made as t, 
the truth of the relation, ſince, upon the credit of this 
captain Kempthorne laid the foundation of his ſubſequent for. 

tunes. Having premiſed this, we may proceed to the ſecond 
part of this adventure. Some years after, the ſame knight of 
Malta was taken in the Streights by commodore Ven, and 
brought priſoner into England, where he was committed to the 

Tower: this afforded the captain an opportunity of returning 

all the civilities he had received, and of procuring bis liberty 
which he did at his own. expence, and -furniſhed him with 
every thing neceſſary to return to Spain; an action generous 
and grateful in itſelf, and which reals not fail of _ our 

Engliſh commander great honour f. 

After the reſtoration, captain Wenden had h merit to 

f plead, his father having quitted the profeſſion of the law, to 

ſerve as a lieutenant of horſe in the king's army, which honeſt 

and loyal act proved his total ruin. Whether this or any per. 
ſonal intereſt which his ſon might have, brought him into the 
navy, it is not eaſy; to ſay ;, but, ſoon after the king's return, he 
was provided with a ſhip, viz. the Mary Roſe, a third rate, car- 
- Tying forty-eight guns, and two hundred and thirty men. In this 


ſhip he went as convoy to a conſiderable fleet of merchantmen 


into the Streights, and in the month of December, 1669, met 
with a ſquadron of ſeven Algerine men of war: by his prudence 
and courage he preſerved, however, all the veſſels under his 
care, and obliged the enemy to ſheer-oft, after leaving behind 
them ſeveral of their men, who had boarded the Mary Roſe, 
and were brought by captain Kempthorne into England®. 

This gallant action juſtly intitled him to a flag; and yet it 
was ſome years afterwards out-done, with. great fatisfaCtion to 
the captain: for his ſon, a young gentleman of three and twen- 
ty, in the King's Fiſher, a frigate of forty-ſix guns, and two 


hundred and twenty men, engaged ſeven Algerines, three ol 


_ which carried as many guns as the whole ſquadron that his fa- 
ther had to deal with; and after many hours fight, in which he 
was ſeveral times boarded, made them weary of their underts- 


f Remarkable fea Ae p. 52. See the particular rele of 
this er gagement cited before, p. 349. 
ee e e eee king 
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lig ind carried the king's ſhip ſafe into a Spanifh port, where 
 hinſalf died of his wounds s. 


— 


As for our hero, he was in both the Dutch wars, and bika« 
ved ſo well, that, upon the duke of Albemarle's taking the com- 


| mand of the fleet in 1666, he carried one of the flags; and in 


the ſucceeding war he ſerved as rear admiral, and had the ho- 
nour of knighthood 4. He ſpent the latter part of his life in a 
poſt both of profit and reputation, v:z. commiſſioner of his ma- 
jeſty's navy at Portſmouth : and yet it is ſaid, that he was diſ- 

guſted (as is frequently the caſe) at his being thus laid aſide, and 
precluded, as he underitood it, from any farther promotion 
which his merit might have intitled him to in the navy. We 
have no account of the motives which might induce the court to 
flight a man of Sir John Kempthorne's merit; only we are told, 
that he was a very zealous Proteſtant, and, having been chiefly | 
raiſed by the favour of prince Rupert, it is probable his intereſt 


| declined with that of his highneſs. However it was, it has been 


tranſmitted to poſterity, that his ſharp ſenſe of his diſappoint- 
ments ſhortened his days: and thus a man, who had with ſuch 
courage ventured his life for the honour of the crown, and had 
done ſuch ſignal ſervice to the nation, was ſacrificed to ſome low, 
ſecret, pitiful court-intrigue, and left to wear away his life in a 
little employment, which would have been eſteemed a high pro- 
motion by a perſon of a money-loving temper, and who had leſs 
paſſion for glory than this worthy gentleman, who ended his 
days on the 19th of October, 1679, when he wanted but one 
year of threeſcore. His body lies interred on. the north fide of 
the altar in the great church at Portſmouth; and I have heard, 
that ſome of his poſterity are yet remaining in Devonſhire k. 
This Sir John Kempthorne had an elder brother, captain Simon 
Kempthorne, who alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf at ſea, but of whoſe 
ations I can ſay nothing particular : I ſhall therefore content 
myſelf with having thus endeavoured to preſerve his NAME. 
The care taken by the Dutch, as I have more than once hint- 
ed before, to preſerve the memories of thoſe who have eminently 
lerved the ſtate, by burying them at the public expence, erecting | 
5 Prince's worthies of Devon. p. 438. 3 Philips's continuation of 
Fab chronicle, p. SSI. | Barchet's naval hiſtory, p. 399. Kennet's hiſtory of 
d, vol, iii, p. 282. & Prince's worthies of Devon. p. 439. . 
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preferred without envy; nay, his preferments were attended with 
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for them magnificent tombs, adorning theſe with honourableini 
ſcriptions, ſettling penſion on their family,” and dy fuch aQs of 
gratitude obliging all hiſtoriatis, as welt as putting it into their 


power to relate whatever concerns ſuch perfons carefully and 


diſtinctly, can never be enough commended. It is indeed one of 


the: greateſt inſtances of the wiſdom of their government, fince 


it ſupports and encourages public ſpirit, maintains the power, 
and fecures the reputation of the republic, which are things of 


the higheſt conſequence to fociety, and the ſource of that lit 

and happineſs by which they are ſo gloriouſly diſtinguiſhed from 
their neighbours. Happy had it been for us, if a like ſpirit had 
prevailed here] I ſhould not then have been obliged to apologize 


ſo often for omiſſions, which I find i it impoſſible to ſupply, nor 
would there have been occafion for this remark; to excuſe the 


ſhortneſs of thoſe accounts, which 1 am yet to give, of ſome of 
rhe greateſt ſeamen who lived in this reign, and who by their 
gallant behaviour juſtly merit the praiſe of fucceeding times, 


| MEMOIRS of Sm GEORGE AYSCOUGH; 


or, as generally written, AYSCUE, Admiral of 
the White. 


A N inttepidity, which ho danger ean eiter diſmay or diff 


is that kind of temper which diſtinguiſhes our ſea com- 


manders, and has exalted the Howards, Greenviles, Blakes, 
and ſeveral others that might be named, into the rank of heroes. 


| It is a diſpoſition that peculiarly endears an officer to ſeamen; 


who never fail to imitate his example; and from a reſolution of 


this kind ſuch amazing and almoſt incredible events have flowed, 


as ſhew that high courage, when accompanied with cool and 
ſteady conduct, in which intrepidity conſiſts, is very different 
from either raſhneſs or obſtinacy, and may be juſtly conſidered 
as the ſtandard of military virtue; and therefore the beſt intitled 
to fame. This rare and admitable quality; if the evidence of 
friends or foes can eſtabliſh the poſſeſſion of it inconteſtibly, was 


never more conſpicuous than in Sir GSOoRGE AYSCUE, whoſe 


merit was ſo great, and ſo generally underſtood, that be was 


ſuc 
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the Savilles of Thornhill the Cookes of Wheatly in Yorkſhire®, 
the Williamſons of Markham in Nottinghamfhite*; and many 
others. At the breaking out of the civil war, Sir Edward and 

Sir George Ayſcue both adhered: to the parliament p, by whom 
the former was appointed one of their, commiſſioners to reſide 
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fc univerſal applaiſes as at length, which often happens in 
Kates; rendered him obnoxious to his maſters. This 


did not hinder his appearing again in a higher ſtation with 
equal reputation; and, having often vanquiſhed enemies, he, in 


the laſt action of his life triumphed. over fortune: Ft 1 F 6 Hos 28 8 


He was a gentleman of an ancient and worthy family, ſettled 


11 bbuth Kelſey inLincolnſhire?.) His father, William Ayſcougb, 


or Ayſcue, Eſq; was one of the gentlemen of the priry- chamber 
to Charles Im, by whom bimſelf, and his elder brother Sir Ed: 
ward Ayſcuez were knighted... By intermarriages he ſtood allied 
to ſome as reſpectable families as any in the north, particularly 


with the Scots army in 1646 4, and the latter continued in his 


command in the navy, and always treated with the utmoſt de- 


ference and reſpect; which made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, 
that he remained attached to him with inviolable fidelity, though 


he had not been promoted in their ſervice, or, except thoſe 
teſtimonies of eſteem, had received any marks of their favour. 


When a great part of the fleet revolted in the ſummer of 1648, 


and ſet colonel. Rainſborough on ſhore, who was ſent to take 
the command, Sir George Ayſcue preſerved his ſhip the Lion 


for the parliament; and brought her into the river Thames, of 
which he gave them notice r. This important ſervice at fo criti- 
cal a conjuncture was received with great ſatisfaction, and he 
was.deGred, with captain Moulton, to fail over to the coaſt of 
Holland, to watch the motions of the ſhips then under the prince 
bf Wales. The next year he was declared admiral in the Iriſh 


| ſeas, and directed to relieve Dublin, which was a thing of the 


utmoſt NOS: > This he you ſucceſsfully anne as 


1 Camd, Britanvis, p. 70 . the name is "enki Aſhcough. ® * 
brey's antiquities of Surrey; vol. iti. p. 121, n a Baronetage of Eng- 
land, vol. i. p. 159. iii. p. 279. © Thornton's antiquities of Nottingham. 
ſhire, p. 386. b Lloyd's loyal ſufferers, p. D. 2 Whitlocke's 
memorials, p. 184. Ruſhworth's cc llections, A. D. 1646. 2.8 M Whitlocke's 
memorials, p. 319). s Baker's chronicle continued by E. Philips, 5. ay 
Whilocke 5 memorials, p. 368. Heath's chronicle, p. 136, | 
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alſo many other ſervices; which induced e continue kin 


in that. office ſor another year, in which fpace he did all, ad 


even more than they erpected ; for which they honoured hin 

with their thanks, and affured him they would retain a fuitable 
ſenſe of what he had done in e N er Engl and Pre 

e ene ee moat 


The war, at leaſt as far as it was i flew war; being Krooght 


e e in Ireland, che parliament found themſelves at l. 
berty to make ufe of their fleet elſewhere, and thereupon reſolyel 
10 redoce the ifland of Barbadoes, 'which was held for king 

Charles by the lord Willoughby of Parham, who had ferred 

them long; but when he ſaw they meant to ſubvert the conſti- 

tution, quitted them, and went to king Charles II. in Holland, 
by whom be was declared vice -adiniral of the revolted fleet, and 
_ afterwards governor of the Leeward iſlands v. In order to 20. 
compliſir this, orders were ſent to Sir George Ayfeue to form» 
ſquadron, which he was to man and victual as ſoon as poſſible, 
and then proceed to Barbadoes: but, before he was in any res- 


dineſs to fail, thoſe orders were countermanded. The reaſon of 


- this was, the parlament had information, that the Dutch were 


 Freating with Sir John Greenville, in order to have the iſles of 
AZceilly put into their hands ; and therefore it was thought neceſſay 


to reduce thoſe iftands firſt. Blake and Ayſeue were employed 
mn this expedition in the fpring of the year 165 1, and performed 
it with bonony and ſucceſs. They had but a ſmall body of troops 
en board, and Sir John Greenville had a conſiderable: forte in 
hl iſtand of St. Mary, commanded by ſome of the belt officers 
in the late king's army; fo that, if things had been decided by 
the ſword, the diſpute muſt have been both bloody and doubt. 
ful. Sir John eaſily perceived that this muſt end fatally in reſpect 
to him, and the remains of the king's forces under bis command, 
and therefore entered into a treaty with general Blake and ad- 
miral Ayſcue, who uſed him very honourably, and gave bim 
fair conditions: after which Blake returned to England, and 
Ayſcue prepared for his voyage to Barbadoes “. 


e Whitlocke's memorials, pz 385, 406. u The civil wars of Great Br 
tain and Ireland, ch, xcvii. p. 325—32 7. w Ciarendon's hiſtory of ti 
rebellion, vol. vi. p. 465. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 493, 495- See allo 

P. £3, 14. | x 
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812 GEORGE: ATSCUE. 209 
The parliawent, ben they firſt heard of the reduction of 


gelly, were extremely well pleaſed, as indeed they had very. 
juſt reaſon, Gince, privateera from thence did {o. much miſchief, 


* ſcarce any trade could be carried on with tolerable ſecurity 


but, when the conditions were known, ſome great men changed. 
their opinions, and gave Blake to underſtand, that he and bis. 
colleague had been, too forward ; ſo that it was doubtful, he- 
ther the parliament would ratify this agreement. Blake ſaid, that, 
if they had given Sir John Greenville good conditions, they had 
not done it without good reaſon; that, in the firſt place, it ſaved. 
the effukon of Engliſh blood, and. next, that there was a ſtrong 
{quadron of Dutch ſhips at no great diſtance, the commander of. 
which had offered Sir John one hundred thouſand pounds to put 

theſe iflands into his hands; that, if the parliament did not ap- 
prove of his conduct, he ſhould be ſorry for it, and would take 
care to prevent a miſtake of that fort for the future, by laying 
down bis commiſſion, as he was confident Sir George Ayſcue 


vould likewiſe dor. Upon this, there was no more ſaid of the 


articles, which were very punctually and honourably complied 

vith, and Sir George received orders to fail e to the 

wel Indies; which he obeyed. 
He arrived at Barbadoes on the ah af Oktober 145 ts and 


| became quickly ſenſible of the difficulty of that enterprize. His 


own force was very inconſiderable in compariſon of that of the 
iland: the governor was a man of quality, good ſenſe, and 
well beloved, and had aſſembled a body of near five thouſand 
men to oppoſe him?. In ſpite of all theſe difficulties, he was 
determined to do his utmoſt to reduce the place; and how well 
he ſucceeded, the reader may learn from the following ſuccin& 
relation of general Ludlow, 

« Sir George opened a. paſſage into the harbour, by Sring 
« ſome great ſhot, and then ſeized upon twelve of their ſhips 
« without oppoſition; the next day he ſent a ſummons to the 
lord Willoughby to ſubmit to the authority of the parliament 
« of England; but he, not acknowledging any fuch power, de- 
« clared his reſolution to keep the iſland for the king's ſervice, 
© But the news of the defeat of the Scots and their king at 


2 Lanſdown' s proſe works, vol. il. p. 256, 257. Y See p. 188. | 
L12 4 Woreeſter, 
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6 Worceſter, being brought to Sir George Ayſcue; agile 
| © with an intercepted letter from the lady Willoughby, con: 


« taining the'fame account, he ſummoned him' a ſecond time, 


2 


and accompanied his ſummons with the lady's letter, to aſſure 


« him of the truth of that report. But the lord Willoughby 
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of ours being killed upon the place, and not above thirty 


4 relyltig: upon his numbers, and the fewneſs of thoſe that were 


ſent to reduce him, being in all but fifteen fail, returned an 
W 


anſwer of the like ſubſtance with the former. Whereupon gir 
George Ayſcue ſent two hundred men on ſhore, commanded 
by captain Morrice, to attack à quarter of the enemys that 


lay by the harbour, which they executed ſucceſefully, by u- 


king t the fort and about forty priſoners, with four pieces of 


cannon, which they nailed up, and returned on board again, 
.« At this time, the Virginia fleet arriving at Barbadoes, i it wa 


thought fit to ſend a third ſammons to the lord Willoughby; 


but finding 1 that neither this, nor the declaration ſent to them 


by the commiſfioners of parliament to the ſame purpoſe, pro- 
duced any effe&, Six George Ayſcue landed ſeven hundret 
men from his own and the Virginia fleet, giving the com- 
mand of them to the fame captain Morrice, who fell upon 


thirteen hundred of the enemy's foot, and three troops of | 
their horſe, and beat them from their works, killing many of | 


their men, and taking about one hundred priſoners, with all 
their guns. The loſs on our fide was inconſiderable, fem 


wounded, Yet theſe ſucceſfes were not ſufficient to accom- 


pliſh the work, there being above five thouſand horſe and 
foot in the iſland, and our Virginia f fleet preparing to depart 
for want of proviſions. 


« In this conjuncture colonel Muddiford, who b a 
regiment in the iſland, by the means of a friend that he had 


in our fleet, wade his terms, and declared for the parliament. 


Many of his friends, following his example, did the like, and, 


in conjunction with him, encamped under the protection of 


our fleet. Upon this the moſt part of the ifland were inclined 


to join us; but the lord Willoughby prevented them, by pla- 
cing guards on all the avenues ta our camp, and deſigned to 
a charge our men with his body of horſe, wherein he was much 
ſuperior io them had not a cannon- ball, that was fired at 


6 random 
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« random; beat open the" Joor of 'a room whe. 10 aud hie 
« council of war were fitting; which, taking off the head of the” 
« ceatinel/who was placed at the door, fo alarmed them all, 
« that he changed his deſign, and retreated to a place two miles 
4 diſtant from the harbour. Our party, conſiſting of two thou- 
« ſand foot and one hundred horſe, advancing towards him, he 
« defired'to treat; which being accepted, colonel Muddiford,' 
« colonel Collyton, Mr. Searl, and captain Pack, were ap- 

« pointed commiſſioners by Sir George Ayſeue; and by the 
lord Willoughby, Sir Richard Pierce, hank en Feser 


« lonel Ellis, and major Byham. e 


( By theſe it was concluded, that the :flarids of Nevis; Af 


« gua, and St. Chriſtopher's, ſhould be ſurrendered to the Par» 5 


« liament of England ; that the lord Willoughby, colonel Wal- 
4 rond, and ſome others, ſhould be reſtored to their eſtates; 
« and that the inhabitants of the ſaid iſles ſhould be maintained 
in the quiet enjoyment of what they poſſeſſed, on condition 
| & to do nothing to the prejudice of the commonwealth. ''This 


« news being brought to Virginia, they ſubmitted alſo, where 
« one Mr. George Ludlow, a relation of mine, ſerved the par- 


« liament in the like manner as n W AT Hot: had done at 
. Barbadoes 2. | 

dir George Ayſcue returned to Plymouth on the 2 5th of May, 
1652, with great reputation“. The Dutch war, which broke 


| out while he was abroad, was now very warm, and Sir George 
was forced to take a ſhare therein, though his ſhips were, with 
ſo long a voyage, extremely foul, and in a manner unfit for ſer- 
vice: yet, when general Blake failed to the north, he performed 


glorious, indeed almoſt incredible things; for in July he took 
hve Dutch merchantmen, and afterwards attacked a flect of forty 
ſail under the convoy of four men of war, took ſeven, burnt 
three, and forced the reſt on the French ſhore. On the 16th of 
| Auguſt, 165 25 the Nutch attempted to ſurpriſe Sir George with 


2 Ludlow's memoirs, vol. i. p. 385387. | | 2 In Lilly's 5M 


pical predictions for 1653, we have this account of what paſſed i in the preceding | 


* * May 25, Sir George Ayſcue, knight, returned ſafe from the weſtern 
* ſands to Plymouth, to the great joy of the people, having reduced all the 
* weſtern iſles, and taken from the Dutch above forty ſail of ſhips.” White 


* locke's memorials, p. $34 Davies's civil wars of Great Britain and Ireland, 
. 39. ; | 


a great 


* 


% 
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a great fleet, who was. juſt then returned from convoying a rich 
fleet of Eaſt ludis ſhips into Plymouth. Though he was much 
inferior in ſtreagth, he taught notwithRanding, and at laſt, with 
conſiderable loſs, forced them to retire d. After this, be conti 
nued to behave vigorouſly 
ſervices were not very well received by the parliament, yer both 
the ſeamen and the people agreed that he had acted like a zz, 
Of this we have a ſtrong teſtimony in Lilly's e. an 
was a kind of oracle in thoſe days e. 

In ſome ſhort time aſter this; the 88 ee gt Mm 


| Gder Sic George's former ſervices, and to vote him, as a reward, 


three hundred pounds a- year in Ireland, and, alſo three hundred 


pounds in money; but they thought proper, at the ſame time, 
to lay him aſide, under pretence that the. honour of the nation 
was ſome. way affected by the loſs he bad ſuffered in the late 


fight in Dover road: but this was a mere pretence; for not only 
our own hiſtorians, but the Dutch writers alſo, agree, that ne- 
ver any man behaved better than he did upon that occaſion; and 
ſo far was the honour of the nation from being at all injured by 
any loſs he ſuſtained, that this very action was then, and ſtill i, 
conſidered as one of the ſtrongeſt proofs of the invincible cou- 
rage of the Engliſh at ſead. Nay, immediately before he was 


diſmiſſed from his command, be gave a moſt extraordinary proof 


of his courage ; for he proteſted againſt Blake's retreat, after he 
| had been worſted in the battle of the 29th of November, and 
declared, he thought it more honourable to periſh at ſea, than 


to retire in the light of an enemy; * upon this occaſion he in- 


b Whitlocke's 83 p. 829 —841. 

© This paſſage occurs in his obſervations on Auguſt 1653, and runs thus: 
% Auguſt 16, 1652, Sir George Ayſeue, ucar Plymouth, with fourteen or fifteen 
„ ſhips only, fought threeſcore fail of Dutch men of war, and thirty ſhot io the 
4e hull of his own ſhip, Twenty merchant (I ſuppoſe werchantmen convertel 
2 into) men of war never came in to aſſiſt him; yet he made the Dutch give 
% way, Why our fate ſhall pay thoſe ſhips which fought not, we of the people 
* know not. This is he that is a gentleman, lives like a gentleman, and adds 
de the part of a generous commander in all bis actions.“ 

d Heath's chronicle, p. 323. Ludlow's memoirs, vol. i. p. 421. Columns 
roſtrata, p. 101. Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i. p. 260. Le Clete 
hiſt. des e unies, nr l. P. 322, 324 La vie de Ruyter, p. i. p. 19, 20. 
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againſt the, enemy; and though his, 
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vnated a defign of throwing ap, Which gave his enemies fo fair | 


an opportunity-of raking: away bis eonimiſion :. $1:453615 
- The true grounds'of the partiament's diſpleafere ate, 


though they did not rare te ou it, was the fair agreement he 


bad made with the lord Willoughby: zt Barbadocs, and the 


largeneſs of thoſe articles of capitulation which he had granted | 


kita.” They thought he might have been ſulficiently eautioned 


| by the reſentment they had ſhewn on the treaty he made (with 


Sir John Greenville, and were therefore the more deeply touched | 
with this, which they looked upon às a fecond offence 7. An- 
other reaſon for their inclining to lay bim down ſoftly was his 
great influence over the ſeamen, by whom he was exceedingly 
beloved, In this tranſaction they were too wiſe for themſelves 3 


| for they parted with a man who was certainly firm to their in- 


tereſts, diſobliged the ſea-officers, who knew not what to think 
of ſuch a proceeding, and loſt the affection of the ſailors, as ap- 
peated very ſoon after, when general Cromwell turned them 
out of doors, the whole fleet concurring in the approbation of 


| that meaſure; which ſhews how dangerous > thing it is to tm 


fice a man of known merit to ſecret diſtruſts 8. | 

After this the admiral led a retired life, without conterites g 
himſelf with public affairs. The grant he had of an eſtate in 
Ireland, induced him to go over thither in 1655, where be bad 


| frequent conferences with Henry Cromwell who then governed 
that kingdom, and who conceived from thence fo great an eſteem 


for him, that he wrote expreſsly to ſecretary Thurloe, to take his 
advice about a certain matter of moment then in agitation, and 
in any thing elſe which required the opinion of a very knowing 
and experienced perſon d. Yet it doth not appear, that he was 
ever employed, or perhaps choſe to be employed, in the protec- 
tors ſervice; for find him in 1656 at his ſeat in Surrey, which is 
thus deſcribed by Whitlocke : « The houſe ſtands environed with 
« ponds, moats, and water, like a ſhip at ſea; a fancy the fitter 
« for the maſter's humour, who was himſelf fo great a ſeaman. 
60 ane he ſaid, he 14 caſt en, and intended to 9 5 


e 1 98 p. Fra | 1 Heath's  chnoaicle, p 23. | {8 Sex 
the poltſcript to Lilly's almanack fag 16865: 5-44... 5 IB letter is priated 
* Thus loc's ſtate-papers, vol. iv. p. 198. 
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«the reſt of bis life i in private retirement i. He bange ki 
reſolution, however, for which, if I miſtake not, this viſit lad 
2 foundation; ſince Whitlocke went, in company with the Swe. 
4 | diſh ambaſſador; and Sir George was afterwards prevailed up 
dico quit his retreat, to go over to nn where he was oh 
e admiral +. . SY | 
This ſcheme, of ſending, bim peat wth, Was one 5 che 
"wy formed. by the protector Oliver. He had always kept 4 
cloſe, correſpondence. with Charles Guſtavus, king of Swelen 
from the time that prince mounted the throne, and drew many 
"Rey advantages from this conjunction. He ſaw, therefore, with 
great regret, the ſucceſs, of the Dutch in ſettling the affairs o 
the north, and their awing his ally, the king of Sweden, by 
keeping a ſtrong fleet in the Baltic. He had his reaſons 
for avoiding a. Aecond , war with the Dutch ; and yet he 
could not think of abandoning the Swedes i. At laſt, theres 
fore, he took a reſolution of ſending a ſtout ſquadron, wel 
manned, under the command of vice-admiral Goodſon, who 
was to act in conjunction with Sir George Ayſeue, as we hare 
ſhewn in another place n; the latter having accepted of a com- 
miſſion in his Swediſh Majeſty's ſervice z by which ſtroke of 
policy, the protector thought he ſhould avoid all diſputes with 
4 Holland, and yet do as much for the Swedes as they could de- 
ire“. 2, But this men ſallin 8 too late in the year, the ice 
. ene 


od Whitlocke' 5 — p. Pr where 8 is a e account ol a ven 
| curious converſation, on maritime affairs, between the ambaſſador and the ads 
miral. & Thurloe's ſtate Papers, vol. vi. p. 260. 8 1 Baſnagt 
annales des provinces nnies, vol. i. p. $45. where there is a bettet account 
of Cromwell's deſigns than I have found | in any of our own hiſtorians, See 


Pp. 8 
1 a How much the news of this project alarwed the Danes, will appear from 
the following letter of their miniſter to ſecretary Thurloe, dated September 2, Þ 
x658; when, in proſecution of Oliver's delign, Richard had reſolved to ſend j 
Ayicue to Sweden. | | | | 2 


5 May it pleaſe wir lordſhip, _ 

«© Talk has been this many months, that Sir REN Artes and ten ot 
« twelve ſca-captains, were to take ſervice under the king of Sweden, which ! 
« eonld not be induced to believe, thinking the ſaid Ayſeue would not tutn 2 
« mereenary ſoldier of another prince, whilſt the war in his own country 


; laſted : if he could not be ſatisfied with that wealth and honour he 22 | 
U 
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prneated its arrival at Copenhagen: however; admira Ayſeue 5 
to Sweden by lahd, and was treated with great tnarks 


et eltdem and favour by bis Swediſh majeſty; with whom he 
tontinued to the time of that monarch's . which hap- 


peed in the bogiüning of the year 1660 9z To that Sir George 
Ayſcue had n0 4 manner of concert, in Ge laſt enn, In 1 
und. 

He -otfritnd; wet: "hou alter 3 reieatien; 10 was te: 
ceived with all this reſpect that was due to a man of his high 


rank and merit. He was, as we have already mentioned, ap- 
ted one of the commiſſioners for regulating the affairs of 


the havy; and in high eſtsem with the duke of York, who al- 
ways conſulted him in whatever regarded maritime concerns. 
When the Dutch war broke out, in 1664, be went to ſea as 
rear-admiral of the blue ſquadron; and behaved with great ho- 
hour in the battle of the 3d of June, 1665 v.. On the duke 
of York's return to court, and the earl of Sandwich's hoiſting 
the royal flag, Sir George Ayſcue ſerved as vice-admiral of the 
red, and was very fortunate in making prizes a. 

In 1666, when prince Rupert and the duke of Albemaile 


ottimarided; Sir George Ayſcue; iti the Royal Prince, the 


lirgeſt and heavieſt ſhip in the fleet, bore the white flag; as d- 
mital of that ſquadron, having Sir William Berkley for his 
vice, and Sir John Harman for his rear-admiral. In the famous 
battle on the firſt of June, he did remarkable ſervice, not only 
apainſt the enemy; but in the preſervation of ſuch of the Eng- 
lim ſhips as were diſabled by their ſaperior force. With the 
lame fucceſsful diligence he acted the two next days; but to- 
wards the erening of the third, when prince Rupert appeared 
vith the frigates under his command, and a ſignal was made 
for the Heer to o Joi, hs enn en ſhip ubfortunately 


ten, add ibs: a abet FR net life. Bnt 1 have boen deceivel in my opi- 
4 nion, and find, that certainly he and the ſaid captains are to depart in a few 
days; they to, command each a_man of war, and Sir George the whole Swe- 
« diſh fleet.” Thurloc's ſtate-papers, vol. vii. p. 412. 
o Hiſtoire de Suede, par Puſfendorf, tome iii. p. 30. Whitlocke's LE CTA 


| Þ. 677, 698. Burcher's naval hi. p. 397. -Þ Echard, p. 820. q Life 


of the earl of Clarendon, vol, iii, p. 571. | Annals of the 1 . 1179. 
Burchet s naval hiſt, p. 399. 
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ran upon the Galloper, and could not be got off. Ther, 
beaten by the waves, ſurrounded by his enemies, and unaſſiſtez 
by his friends, he was, as the Dutch writers themſelves conſeſi 
compelled by his own ſeamen to ſtrike; upon which, the Dutch 
took them on board, and finding it — to . off ne 
Royal Prince, ſet her on fire”. _ 

This capture of Sir George Ayſcue, gave the enemy grea 
ſatisfaction. They carried him from place to place, by way of 
triumph, and at laſt ſhut him up in the caſtle of Louveſtein, 
where he continued for ſome months. After his return, which 
was in November, when he was graciouſly received by his ma- 
jeſty, he went no more to ſea, but ſpent the remainder of his 
days in quiet r. But where, or when, this great and galant 
ſeaman concluded his life, I haves not kithorts: been able __y 
. e to CORE. 9 50 115 


MEMOIRS of Sir EDWARD SPRAGGE, 
Admiral of the Blue, 2 


F Tanz are ſome men great in a particular way, t to 2 
degree of eminence, that exempts them from any blame, 
though poſlibly defective in many others. Education and habit 
alter men frequently, and nature herſelf ſometimes infuſes qu- 
lities into the breaſts of men, which particularly diſpoſes them 
to a certain kind of life, and as apparently diſables them from 
following other purſuits : but it very rarely happens, that a man 
is alike equal to various, and even to oppoſite employments. 
Alcibiades is celebrated, by antiquity, for his peculiar felicity in 
this reſpect. In the camp, in the court, in the cloſet, he was 
equally able, and eſteemed. He was a ſoldier, a ſeaman, 3 
ſtateſman, a courtier, a man of buſineſs, or a man of pleaſure, 
as circumſtances required and, in f character he aſſumed, 


& Life of the earl of Clarendon, vol. iii. p- 653. Heath's chroniele, p. 51. 
Gumble s life of general Monk, p. 430, 43r. Skinner's continuation of Bates, 
p. ii. p. 90. $ Baſnage annales des provinces unies, tome i. p. 776. 
Le Clerc hiſt. des provinces unies, tome iii, p. 144. La vie de Ruyter, p. 345» 
Zee Sir George Ayſciie's letter to the king, dated from the caſtle of Louveſtein, 
June 20, 1668. * Annals of the univerſe, p. rb. 55 | 
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| eſo far excclled, as to ſeem born and deſigned for that alone. 


The fame thing his contemporaries, his'companions, thoſe who 
knew him, and the world too, perfectly well, affirm of Sir Ed- 
ward Spragge, who, with a fine perſon, and a gentle temper, 


bad as ſolid an underſtanding, and as bold 1 72 as bat coun- 


ſellor or captain of that age v. 
With all theſe advantages, with the favour of the anke of | 


York, with the merit of ſo great ſervices, as he certainly ren- 
dered his country, and with the ſtill ſuperior merit of dying 


glrioully in his country's ſervice, which indeed procured his 


remains an interment in Weſtminſter- abbey ; he was not ho- 
noured with a tomb, or any memorial (as far as I can yet diſ- 
cover) where he was born, of what family, or how he attain- 
ed to his firſt preferment; which are circumſtances that ought 
to have been recorded, of ſo great and gallant a man, and 
which, in or nearer his own times, might have been eaſily 
known. | But fince theſe are not, at preſent, to be retrieved, 
we muſt be ſatisfied with thoſe notices which have connected 
his actions with our public biſtory: and theſe, we ſhall find, 
will abundantly make good what we have already obſerved, and 
induce us to regret the want of more particular memoirs ; be- 
cauſe it is a kind of political juſtice, to preſerve the private 
1 of thoſe who have deſerved well of the public. 

We find him a captain, in the firſt engagement with the. 


Dutch, after the reſtoration, on the 3d of June, 1665, where- 


in be behaved with great reputation, and ſo far recommended 
himſelf to the favour of the duke of York, that, upon his 


| majeſty's viſiting the navy, and going on board the Royal 


Charles, he received the honour of knighthood 7; which en- 


| couraged him to expoſe himſelf ftill more freely. He was like- 


viſe in the four-days battle in June 1666, where he was parti- 
cularly taken notice of by the duke of Albemarle; and in the 
ſucceeding battle, which was fought on the 24th of July, he 
carried a flag under Sir Jeremiah Smith, admiral of the blue 


ſquadron ; i who engaged Van Tromp, ſhattered his vice · admi- 


u Jun. Hiſtor lib.'v. His life by Plutarch, and alſo by Cornelius W 
„ Biſhop Parker's hiſt. of his own times, p. 126, Dryden's annus mirabilis, 
ſtanza elxxiv. Evelyn of medals, p. 160. * Antiquities of the abbey» 
church of Weſtminſter, vol. i. p. 214. see p. 10 
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ral, ſo that hg was abſalptcly diſabled ; end. baving mel th 
rigging of his rear-admiral, apd killed its commander, con 
buted greatly to the glory of that . 
He diftinguiſhed himſelf, likewiſc, very remarkably i in the 
" cloſe of that war, in the unlucky bufineſs at Chatham, where | 
he was em ployed, by the duke of Albemarle, to maintain the 
fort of Sheerneſs, attacked by the enemy on the 10th of Tune 
1667 : and though it was unfiniſhed, his garriſon yery ſqall 
and the place in ng ſtate of reſiſtance z yet he continued to de- 
fend himſelf, till it would hays been an act of raſhneſi to er 
poſe his garriſon any longer. When he found how imprafti 
cable it was to da = effectual ſervice by land, he ſet himſelf 
to collect as great 3 force as he could by ſea. This amounted 
to no more than five frigates, ſeyenteen fre-ſhips, and ſame 
tenders; j and yet when the Dutch admiral, Van Nes, came up 
the river again, after their attempt upon Harwich, Sir Edwad 
1 Spragge engaged him about the Hope, The fight was very 
unequal ; but there being, at firſt, little or no wind, Sir Id. 
ward laid hold of that advantage; and, by dexterguſly towing 
his fire · ſhips, burnt eleven or twelve of theirs, with only fix of 
his own; but the wind ſtifcning, he was at laſt obliged to ſhel- 
der himſelf, from the enemy 8 eee force, unde the eaunon 
of Tilbury-fort. 
The next day, the weather being favourable, he attacked the 
Dutch again, in his turn; and, by the happy management of 
his fire-ſbips, put them into ſuch conſuſion, that, after a ſhort 
diſpute, they were forced to retire, and t9 burn their laſt fire- 
ſhip themſelves, to prevent her being taken. On the 25th they 
proſecuted their retreat, but with Sir Edward Spragge's ſqus- 
dron of fire-ſhips i in their rear. He followed them to the ri- 
ver's mouth, where they met another ſquadron of fire-ſhips 
| from Harwich, which put them in ſuch danger, that above 2 
bundred men in the Vice-admiral of Zealand, and another large 
man of war, leaped overboard, and were drowned. This was 
| the laſt action, on our ſide, in that war*. 
In 1668, the conſtable of Caſtile being appointed governor 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands, Sir Edward Spragge was ſent over 


* Sec p. 113. + ee p. 128429. 
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jp compliment him upon chat occaſion, and to enter into ome - 
lber negotiations for the ſucceſs of the new meaſures, in 
hich Sir Edyard. is Zaid to have been deeply engaged vd. The 
rs is, he was raiſed and ſupported by the favour = the duke 


| & York ; fa that he deyoted himſelf wholly to his ſervice, and | 


was thought to have a large ſhare in his confidence. Some 
hare from thence reported, that he was 2 Papiſt; of which 
there is little probability, fince we find him ſent to ſea with 
prince Rupert, in 1673, when the Teſt had driven the _ 
of York, and others of bis religion, from their poſts . 


advancement of Spragge I mention. here, only to * — : 


objection to him on the ſcore of religion; for before I ſpeak of 
his behaviour in the laſt Dutch war, I mult take notice of his 
employment i in the Mediterranean, after his return from his ne- 
gociation in Flanders. 
There bad been ſeveral ſquadrons ſent to chaſtiſe the Age 


| xines, both by the Engliſh and Dutch; but very few of them 


had been able to effect any great matter: they, generally ſpeak- 
ing, contented themſelves with ſome flight action, to the pre- 
judice of theſe corfairs, and then concluded a peace; which 
was uſually broken by that time they, with their ſquadrons, 
yere returned home 4. The conſideration of this, together 


| vith the loud complaints of the merchants, induced the court 


to fix upon Sir Edward Spragge to command a ſquadron in 
fo an in hopes of ns Gag hab waking 


b Philips's continuation of Heath's e p. 569. Lord Ages, in 
his letter to Sir William Temple, dated London, December 11, 1668, ſays, 
„ The bearer, Sir Edward Spragge, is ſent, by his majeſty, to the conflable | 
« of Caſtile, to compliment his excellency upon his arrival in Flanders; 
U where, becauſe it is poſſib ble you may either meet him, the (aid Sir Edward, 
« according to your late credential, or ſend to him, in order to ſomething in 
* his majeſty's leryice; I thought 1 could not do leſs than, in a few lines, let 
* you know, that he is a braye man, and hath long ſerved his majeſty faith. 
* fully, (particularly with much gallantry in the laſt Dutch wars); that you 

* may, on all occaſions,” put that value upon him which is his duc, and which 


_ © ſhall be always acknowledged by,” Cc. Sir Edward returned to Whitehall, 


from his embaſſy, on the 29th of January following. Annals of the uni- 
verſe, p. 209. 3 e 

© Echard's hiſt. of "BE p. 893. Annals of the univerſe, p. 300. Hiſt. 
of the Dutch war, p. 45. An exact relation of the actions of his majeſty's fleet 
Under prince Rupert, p. 5, d See p. 132. | 
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more uſe of his ſucceſs than his predeceſſors, mch his knowy 


courage and reſolution; for it is confeſſed, by the writers of 


thoſe times, that Sir Edward greatly reſembled the earl of 


Sandwich, and concealed, like him, a high and daring ſpirit, 


under the moſt n addreſs, N r 'Poliliag behs 
viour. | 


He failed OR England; on this an in the Wer of 


; the year 1671, with five frigates, and three fire-ſhips, and there 


might be as many more ſhips in thoſe ſeas; ſo that, in all, hi 


fleet conſiſted of about twelve ſail. In the latter end of the 


month of April, he had intelligence that there were ſever 
Algerine men of war in Bugia bay; on which, he called ; 
council of war, when it was reſolved, that he ought immediate. 


ly to attack them. In purſuance of this reſolution, he failed 
thither; but, in his paſſage, had the misfortune to have the 


Eagle fire-ſhip diſabled by a ſtorm z, and, ſoon after, one of his 
ſhips ſpringing her main · maſt, EF obliged to bear away for 


the Spaniſh ſhore. Sir Edward, however, perſiſted in his de. 


ſign, refitted the Eagle, and bore into the bay of Bugia with a 


briſk gale, not doubting that he ſhould be able to fire the ſhips: 


but by that time they got within half. ſhot of the caſtle and 


forts, it fell a dead calm and when the wind roſe again it 


proved contrary. 
On the 2d of May, 1 were able to do nothing, for tbe 


| fame reaſon, the wind changing every half hour; upon which, 


Sir Edward reſolved to make an attempt upon them! in the night 


with his boats, and the ſmalleſt of bis fire-ſhips, which rowed 


as well as a long-boat. About twelve o'clock that night, he 


executed his project, ſending in all his boats, and the Eagle 


fire ſhip, under the command of his eldeſt lieutenant Mr, Nu- 


gent; but the night proving very dark, and the bigh land ob- 
curing the ſhips as they drew near them, they pafled by; and 
lieutenant Nugent leaving one of the boats with the fire-ſhips, 


beſides her own, rowed in, to diſcover the enemy, leaving or- 


. ders, with the captain of the fire-ſhip, to come to an anchor, 


in caſe he found ſhoal water. The lieutenant had not left them 


a minute before he perceived himſelf within piſtol-ſhot of the 


thips ; and, concluding the buſineſs now as good as done, _— 
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deff again to find the fire-ſbip, and, to his amazement, faw 


| tbe ft nt age torn wt wilepoined agd ins ; 
)J | 


to row off with his boats; and ſo this promiſing advantage va- 
niſhed, which had given hopes of burning all the Algerine 
men of war, without the loſs of a man. The next day, the 
enemy unrigged all their ſhips, | and made a ſtrong boom with 
their yards, top-maſts, and cables, buoyed up with caſks, for 
which they had all the leiſure and conveniency they could with, 
the wind hindering the Engliſh from doing any thing; and, to 
try the admirabs patience to the very utmoſt, it fo fell out, that 


by a drunken gunner's firing a piſtol, his other ſmall fire-ſhip 
was deſtroyed; ſo that he had now none left but the Little 


Victory, which drew too much water to enter that ue of the | 
bay where the Algerines lay f. | 
On Monday the 8th of . a is 8 a conſi- 
derable body of horfe and foot in the neighbourhood of the 
bay, which were ſoon after diſcovered to be an eſcort to a very 
large convoy of ammunition ſent from Algiers to the ſhips ; on 
the fafe arrival of which, they fired all their cannon, to teſtify 
their joy. Sir Edward Spragge conſidering this, and not know- 
ing what future reinforcements they might receive, reſolved to 


| take the earlieſt opportunity of making his laſt and utmoſt ef- 


fort; and, in order thereto, directed the Victory to be lighten- 
ed, ſo. that ſhe might not draw above eight feet. About noon, 
there ſprung-up a fine breeze to the eaſt; upon which, the ad- 
miral gave the fignal for the men of war to draw into a line, 
and bear up into the bay; immediately after, the wind ſunk at 
once, ſo that they deſpaired of doing any thing 8. | 

But about two the gale ſprang up again, and the fhips bore 
x as they were directed. "The admiral came to an anchor in 


e to thoſe 8 our ir Gre-bips. and "wk veſſels were * no meaus ſo Ak iu 
their conſtruction, or ſo ſecure againſt accidents, as they are now. 

f This bay the Romans called the Numidian gulf, The town of Bugia was 
built by them, and the walls ſtill remain. Don Alonzo de Peralta, the Spaniſn 
governor, ſurrendered * in ihe xvith rye. to the a. cones for which he 
loſt his head. | 

8 Shaw's travels, p. 44. Sraka calls this lace Sarda, the Romans Saldis; 


ind the true orthography of the modern name is Boojeiah; the found of which, 
„ preſery: ed in 25 10 | 


four 


upon him continually for two hours. In this ſpace he ſent in hit 
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four fathom water, cloſe under their cuſti6«walls, which "Gil 


dyn pinnace, and thoſe of the Mary and the Dragon; theſe tu 
the boom, though not without conſiderable loſs. Lieutenant | 
Pin, who commanded the Mary's boat's crew, had eight wound: 
ed witk himſelf; lieutenant Pierce of the Dragon was al 
wWounded, with ten of his men, and one killed. In the ad. 
mirabs own pinnace there were ſeven killed, and all the ref 
wounded, except Mr. Harman, who commanded ith. - 
The boom being cut, the fire · hip went in, and getting up 
athwart their boltſprits, their ſhips being a · ground, and faſt to 
the caſtles, ſhe burnt very well, and deſtroyed them all. 2 
tain Harris who commanded her, his maſter's mate, guinner; 
and one of his ſeamen, were deſperately wqunded with ſal! 
ſhot, and this at their entrance ; ſo that probably the whole de. 
ſign had proved abortive, if the admiral had not with great pru- 
dence. commiſſioned Henry Williams (then one of bis maſter 
mates, but who had formerly commanded the Roſe fire-ſbip) to 
take the charge of the veſſel, in cafe the other was difabled; 
which he did accordingly, and ee all chat could-be ex: 
pected from him!, _ | 
This loſs was irreparable; to pain Agerinet, PTE Had Sick | 
out thoſe ſeven men of war, that were here burnt, on purpoſe to 
fight'Sir Edward Spragge; had furniſhed them with their beſt 
braſs ordnance from on board all the reſt of their veſſels, with 
between eighteen and nineteen hundred choſen men double off. 
cered, under the command of old Terkey their admiral, of 
No whom between three and four hundred were killed, the caſtles 
and town miſerably torn, and a vaſt number of people in them 
. lain and wounded; and, which much inereaſed the misfortune, 
all their ſurgeons cheſts were burnt on board their ſhips, ſo that 
numbers died for want of having their wounds drefled. Befides 
the men of war, (of which we ſhall give a liſt), there were burtt 
a Gendeſe as a ſmall Englih prize, a ſertee . 4. 
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| h Sie Edward leviared he had never ſeen a bolder aterp?, or one beines eie 
cuted by officers and ſeamen. N 
- i Annals of the univerſe, p. 263. Atlas geograph. 10 iv. p. 181. bude. 
naval hiſtory, p. 402. 


. This account of Sir Edward Spragge” s expedltioh is taken, rſt, from bi 
f inſtruktious, 
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anne 
Sbips names. - 54 e 0 Guns. N old. | 

White Horſe, # Tabark Rays, i 
Orange Tree, ® N She. Courhaly, . 38 
Three Cypreſs Trees, Caram Hammet, . 
Three Half Moons, | Brayham Tagrin, IE A 
Pearl, -  Brayham, Turco, 26 8 
Golden Crown, | or; Halua Tagrin, | wes SI 1 
Half Moon, r +: 


In this engagemerit-Sir Edward Spree kad: only ſeventeen 


men killed, and forty-one wounded; which makes the victory 
ſtill more extraordinary, and is 2 very full proof how neceſſary 
a ſteady and cohſtant temper of mind, as well as a briſk and ac- 


tive courage, is in an officer who bears ſupreme command at 


ſea, What the conſequences were of this memorable action, 


and how well Sir Edward by his prudence improved the advan- 


- hewn!, and ſhall not therefore repeat it here; but proceed to his 


tage that had been thus gained by his arms, we have already 


tonduct in the laſt Dutch wats in which he was remarkably 


ditinguilhed®, 3 


After having performed, with equal Konond ad ſucceſs, the 


buſineſs for which he was ſent into the Mediterranean,” he re- 
turned, in tlie beginning of the- year 1672, with the ſquadron 
under his command. The Dutch war was then meditated by 


infludtions, publiſhed i in the memoirs of Eogliſ airs, chiefly WY ene 


which inſtructions are dated at Richmond, the 14th of June, 1670, and ſeveral 
other papers in the ſame book ; 2dly, from Sir Edward's own letter, dated May 
11, 1671, aud publiſhed by dnthoricy under the title of A true and perfect re- 
tion of the happy ſucceſs and victory obtained againſt the Turks of Algier at 


"* Bugia, by his majeſty's fleet in the Mediterranean under the command of Sir 


1 Edward Spragge, Sc. en, in che Savoy by Thomas Neweomb, lr "ot 
l See p. 133. | 
n 11 may not be amiſs to remark here, that, in all our wars with the pirates 
of Algiers, the Spaniards allowed us the free uſe of the harbour of Port Mahon, 
uu to the champions of the Chriſtian cauſe, and protectors of the commerce of 


the Mediterranean; and thither Sir * ae to reſts before he returned 


home, 


Vor. It. — — 8 our 
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our court, but had not as yet broke out. Sir Robert Flolme, 


who had been the principal inſtrument in bringing c on the fir 
Dutch war, was employed alſo to begin this, by attacking the 


Smyrna fleet, which was then expected home. On the 12th. 


of January, Sir Edward Spragge met with Sir Robert Holmes; 
| ſquadron near the Iſle of Wight; and, upon Sir Robert's inqui- 
ring news, Sir Edward very frankly told him, that he had fled 
ſeveral days with the Dutch Smyrna fleet, and that in a day or 
two's time they might be certainly expected . 

Sir Robert Holmes was very well pleafed with this 1055 but 
took great care to ſay nothing that might give him the leaſt inti- 
mation of his having any orders to attack them, though, if he 
had ſp done, and required Sir Edward's aſſiſtance, he could not 
poſſibly have failed of taking or deſtroying that whole fleet, 

which was reckoned to be worth a million and half ſterling, and 


on the taking of which the king depended for a ſupply towards 


carrying on the war. But Sir Robert, averſe to ſharing any 

part of the reputation that might be acquired by this action, uſed 

his utmoſt diligence that no body ſhould have any hand in the ex- 
ecution of it but himſelf, in-which, however, he had no ſucceſs: 


and, as this blaſted his reputation with the world, fo it produ- 
ced a quarrel between him and Sir Edward Spragge, which 


could never afterwards be compoſed o. 
When his royal highneſs the duke of York had reſolved to 


take upon himſelf the command once again of the Engliſh navy, 


Sit Edward Spragge was chiefly depended on for aſſembling the 
fleet, and preparing all things for the reception of his royal 
bighneſs, as I find by an order directed to him as commander in 

chief of his majeſty's fleet, dated June 15, 1672; and he per- 


formed his part ſo well, that by the end of the month all things 


nere completely ready, and his highneſs was invited on board, 
| who joined him ſoon after, together with the earl of Sandwich, 
and other perfons of distinction. He was prefent i in Solbay fight 


n See the growth of 99 by Andrew Mvell, where we are told, Sir Ed- 
ward Spragge's ſquadron was (tiil in ſight when Sir Robert Holmes attacked the 
Dutch Smyrna fleet, and that captain Legge made fail after him to bring hind 
back to their aſſiſtance, till called away by a gun from his on admiral. 

o Memoirs of John, drike of Buckinghamſhire, vol. ii. p. 11. Burnet's hiſtory 
of his own times, vol. ii. p. 305. Coke's detection of the four laſt reigns, b. Iv. 
p. 61. P Memoirs ol the royal navy, p- =. 
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| he __ of May, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf therein by Gnking _ 
Dutch ſhip of ſixty guns: during the reſt of that campaign he 


behaved with his accuſtomed diligence, and returned with great 


reputation after it was over, which very probably determined the 


„ ee Any an) oppor aired 
tion . 


| - When the duke of York, by the cling of the Ter 10, 
eas obliged to part with his command, and the court, to gratify 
the defires of the nation, lay under an abſolute neceſſity of ma- 


king uſe of prince Rupert, they took care to ſecure the fleet nat- 


vichſtanding, by employing on board it ſuch officers only as they 


could | beſt, and his highneſs could leaſt truſt. Sir Edward 
Spragge was to carry the BLUE flag, inſtead of Sir Robert Holmes 
whom bis highneſs propoſed; and, becauſe there had been a 
difference between theſe two admirals, the court thought fit to 


lay Holmes intirely aſide, though he was a very active man, and 
had been much in their confidence . Before the fleet put to ſea, 
Sir Edward was ſent with the character of envoy extraordinary 
to France, where he was received with all poſhble reſpect, ex- 


ceedingly careſſed during his ſtay, and, at his taking leave, had 


a preſent made him of great value. His buſineſs was to renew = 


the treaty with that court, to ſettle the rules that were to be ob- 


ſerved on the junction of the French and Engliſh fleets, and to 
reſtore the old friendſhip between the courts, which ſeemed to 
be ſomewhat injured by the late proceedings in England. As 


no circumſtances of Sir Edward Spragge's negociation or inſtrue- 


tions were ever communicated to prince Rupert, it gave him freſh 


grounds of diſlike ; fo that, when Sir Edward came to hoiſt His 
flag, there was a great coldneſs between themt. 


This did not hinder our admiral's doing his duty very gallantly f 
in the 2 2 . N 125 the 28th of vm 1673, 


C The hone hiſtories of thoſe times fay, that the mikuriees of the deſign on 
the Smyrna fleet overſet the ſchemes of the CaBAL, who hoped thereby to make 


the two nations irreconcilable, to have emberked the merchants and the people 


in the quarrel, and to have obtained, by the ſale of the cargo, a fund for the 
eampaign, which otherwiſe they ſearce's new how to get. 
True account of the actions of the fleet under prince Rupert, Ge. p. 5. 
* Annals of the univerſe, p. 30. Columna roſtrata, p. 233. 
4 * account of the actions of the fleet under prince Rupert, p. 9. 
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wherein he fought Van Tromp ſeven hours, forced hin topo 
from. the Golden Lion into the Prince on Horſeback, and thence 
into the Amſterdam, from that into the Comet, where be bad 
certainly either been killed or taken, if he had not been relieved 
by de Ruyter l. Sir Edward alſo twice changed his ſhip. Theſ 
circumſtances are not mentioned at all in the account which was 
publiſhed after Sir Edward's death ; but/in prince Rupert's letter 


to the earl of Arlington the matter (notwithſtanding the quarrel | 


betwixt them) is very fairly ſtated. “ Sir Edward Spragoe," 
ſays his bighneſs, “ did on bis fide maintain the fight with ſo 
«much courage and reſolution, that their whole body gaye 
« way to ſuch a degree, that, had it not been for fear of the 
« ſhoals, we had: driven them into their harbours, and al 
e would have had a better account of them Wu. 
in the battle of the ath of June, Sir Edward is 2 
blamed for coming, juſt before the engagement began, ſix thileg 
in his boat to receive his highneſs's orders x; however, after le 
returned, he behaved with great reſolution, forced Van Tromp, 
with whom he was again to contend, twice to change his ſhip, 
and would inevitably have either taken or deſtroyed him, if he 
' had not been relieved by the admiral, The hazard that he ran, 
provoked him ſo againſt yice-admiral Sweers, that he accuſed 
him to the ſtates- general. Prince Rupert i in his letter takes no 
notice of Sir Edward Spragge's behaviour at all; and, though it 
is very certain that he had the adyantage of Van Tromp in this 
action, yet even that is concealed by an author who pretends 
to more than. ordinary knowledge of all that paſſed. The Dutch 
writers confeſs his bravery, and own he puſhed them hard; and 
. Tromp in his letter to the ſtates ſays, that he was forced t to re- 
| treat a little before it was . 
In the third battle, which happened on the 11th of Auguſt, 
Sir Edward Spragge with the BLUE ſquadron was in the rear, 


where it is ſaid, that notwithſtanding he had promiſed prince 


u Baſnage annales des provinces unies, vol. ii. p. 411. See alſo p. 151, of 
this volume. w See that letter printed by authority, and dated from on 
board the Royal Charles, off the Oyſter- bank, May 29, 1673. x Tue 
account of the actions of the fleet under prince Rupert, p. 10, 11. y The 
writer above-mentioned is the author of the relation ſo often cited, who hed 
himfelf a command in the fleet, Baſnage annales des provinces unics, vol. ii 
d. 415. Le Clere, tome li. p. 341 Sce alſo p. 133. 
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Rupert not to part from his ade, yet, being provoked" by Van 


| Tromp, he laid his fore-top fail to the maſt to ſtay for him, and, 


having engaged bis ſquadron, continued fighting for many hours 
a0 i diſtanet from the body of the fleet. Sir Edward was at firſt 
on board the Royal Prince, and Van Tromp in the Golden Lion; 
put alter a diſpute of about three hours, in which the Dutch 
Admiral always avoided, as much as poſſible, coming to a cloſe 
fight, Sir Edward's thip was ſo diſabled, that he was forced to go 
on board the St. George, as Van Tromp for the ſame reafor did 
on board the Comet, Then the fight between them began again 


vith greater fury than before : at laſt the St. George dag ſ == 


battered, that Sir Edward thought fit to leave her, and to en- 
dervour to go on board the Royal Charles; but, before his boat 
had rowed ten times its own length from the St. George, it was 
pierced by a cannon · ſhot; upon which the crew erideavoured as 
ſtrenvouſſy as men could do to get back again; but, before tha 


could be effected; Sir Edward was drowned, his hands talting 


ſo ſtrong hold on the ſide of the boat, that, when it came to 


| float,' he was found with his head and ſhoylders above water. 
This glorious though untimely end had the brave Si Edvard | 


Spragge, who thereby made good what he promiſed the king 


| when he took leave of him, that he would either bring him Van 
Tromp alive or dead, or loſe his own life in the attempt . Theſe 


almirals, indeed, ſeem to have had a particular paſſion each to 


| overcome the other; for they had conſtantly: fought in every 


battle from the time that Sir Edward Spragge ſucceeded the earl 
of Sandwich, and Van Tromp came again to command the Dutch 
fleet in the room of Van Ghent. The Dutch writers ſpeak of 
his death with viſible regret, and own, that he was one of the 
braveſt men and beſt commanders that ever fought at ſeab: our 
own writers are profuſe i in the praiſes they beſtow on his valour, | 
and. therefore I ſhall content mytelf with Citin U ony” one __ 


2 An exact relation of the 3 of the feet e prince e Ec. 0; 
p. 1421, Philips's continuation of Heath's chronicle, p. $93. Annals of the 
univerſe, p. 302. Memoirs of Sir John Rereſby, p. 22. See allo p. 158. 
* Echard's hiſtory of England, p. 894. d Brandt leeven Van de Ruyter, 
. 860, 861, Le Clere hiſt. des provinces unies, tom. iii. p. 345, Vie de ad- 
miral de Ruyter, ii, partie, p. 155. The Dutch in this action had two very brave 
olicers, viz. captain David Zweerts and Jan Paulz Van Gelder, killed, in whoſe- 
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deſcribes the laſt ſcene of his life thus 

There was a remarkable fight e 1 od Tromy 
10 for theſe having mutually agreed to attack each other, not ont 
of hatred but a thirſt of glory, they engaged with all the rag, 
* or, as it, were, with all the ſport of war. They came ſo cloſe ty 
7 one another, that, like an army of foot, they fought at ouce 
d with their guns and ſwords. Almoſt at every turn, both thei 
« ſhips, though not ſunk, were yet bored through, their cannon 
ee being diſcharged within common gun-ſhot :. neither did ou 
« ball fall in vain into the ſea, but each ſhip pierced the other, x 
<« if they had fought with ſpears. But at length, three or four 
„ ſhips being ſhattered, as Spragge was paſſing in a long bon 


«« from one ſhip to another, the boat was overturned by a chance 


« ſhot, and that great man, not being {killed in ſwimming, was 

« drowned, to the great grief of his generous enemy, who, after 

te the death of Spragge, could hardly hope to find an enemy 

<« equal to himſelf. But thus it happened, that when that brarc 

« man had overcome ſo many dangers, his country being nov 

s victorious and ſafe, no honour remained for him to Pn, 
4 but the reward of a glorious death<,” 


We will take this opportunity of mentioning nn roland 


the veſſel which Sir Edward Spragge firſt quitted, and on board 
which he choſe to hoiſt the blue flag. This was the RorAI 
- PRINCE, a firſt rate, of the burden of fourteen hundred tons, 
carrying one hundred pieces of braſs cannon, and ſeven hundred 

and eighty men 4. She was exceeding well built, in perfect good 
order, and allowed to be as fine a ſhip as any in either of the 
fleets, Before Sir Edward left her, all her maſts were gone, moſt 
of her upper tire of guns were diſabled, four hundred men bil- 
led, and in other reſpects very little better than a wreck. In this 

fituation, a large Dutch man of war bore down upon her with 
two fire-ſhips, reſolved to burn, fink, or take her. The ficlt 
heutenant, giving all for loſt, ordered the colours to be ſtruck, 


e Biſhop Parker's hiftory of his own \ times, p. 157. The ſame prelate in ano- 
tber part of his hiſtory tells us, that Sir Edward Spragge was a perſon the love 
and delight of all men, as well for his noble courage, as the atk ſweetnels of 
his temper, p. 126, | 
d & "Thus this vet ſtands in the liſt of the a navy, A, D. 1673. 


mony in his PRO: which ſhall be that of ves Parker 
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and the men to ſhift for themſelves; but the gunner, Mr. Richard 
| Lake; a bold determined man, who had before given the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of conduct and courage ©, ordered the lieutenant 
to quit the deck, took the command himſelf, ſunk the two fire- 
ſkips, forced the man of war to ſheer off, and brought the 
Rovar PRINCE; wreck as the was, fafe into port f. This gen- 
leman, who was father to the famous Sir John Leake, was, for 
theſe apd other ſervices, made keeper of the ordnance ſtores, 
and maſter-gunner of England #; a man, whoſe name lived long 

in the memories of ſeamen, and ſhould He for whe: e 0 
pen confer immortality d. N - 
| Theſe were amongſt the great men who carried the glory of 

the Engliſh arms ſo high, and who effectually ſupported the ho= 
nour of the flag. If the reader miſſes the memoirs of ſome 
whoſe actions are mentioned in our hiſtory, it is becauſe they 
belong to another place, in conſequence of their having ſurvived 
this reign, and that unfortunate one which ſucceeded it; but 
theſe are at leaſt the principal herees to whom were owing our 
diſtinguiſhed victories, which raiſed our reputation ſo much, ex- 
tended our commerce fo far, and might have brought us much 
greater advantages, if our domef”. diviſions had not in ſome 
meaſure fruſtrated their labours, and defeated our expectations 
from thoſe naval ſucceſſes, which all of them hazarded, and 
many laid down their lives to purchaſe . A memorable mis- 
fortune this! and which we ought pie to forget, if we deſire” 
to avoid feeling the effects of ſo wretched a conduct, with a 
ſhort explication of which, as a neceſſary comment on what has 
been already ſaid, we ſhall conclude this chapter 9 


e Philips $ e e of t Heath's ts p. 560. f The old and _ 
| true way of manning the fleet. London, 1 707, 4to. 8 Chamberlayne's 
preſent ſtate of England, 18:h edition, p. 616. 

v Adions like theſe do honour to our ſromen, to the Britiſh nation, and add | 
luſtre to naval hiſtory. 

i The adminiſtration, in the tins of the king? s reign,. had ſo litele SPY 
fence in the parliament, that they parted with Dunkirk, rather than aſk for mo- 
ney to keep it. The parliament, toward the cloſe of his reign, had ſo little con- 

| bdenee ia the adminiſtration, that they forced him to blow ap Taugier. The firſt 
war was made, by advice of partiament, agalnſl the ſenſe of miniſters z the 

ſecond, at the perſuaſion of miniſters, againſt the ſenſe of parliament 1 from that 

| lime faftions prevailed, the public debt began, and public confuſion enſued. 

2 compare Sir William-Temple's memoirs, Coke's detection, Kennet's com- 

lere li ory, North's examen, and Dr. rb s memoirs, The =” 
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of the nation, through an apprehenſion of their conſequence; 


leaſt generally, looked upon in the light they deſerved; but 
ſuch as did their duty, and acted vigorouſly in their ſtation 
were diſliked, and treated as the ſervile creatures of a cour; 
ready to attempt any thing for which they received orders, 


i have contributed to fink the ſpirits of many. The true met 
| when we pretend to make them accountable for thoſe order; 


trimental to ſociety, than the affording a certain meaſure of ap: 
plauſe to ſuch gallant actions as might be performed upon 
wrong principles w. 


a a certain hiſtory, where Sir Robert Holmes is ſeverely cen- 


£ to deſtroy our ſhips at Chatham z which is a doctrine of a very 


to forbear avenging themſelves upon her, whatever provoct- 
tions, from their rulers, they may receive u. | 


+ were never cenſured. 


| provinces unies, vol. i. p. 784. Le Clere hiſtoire des provinces unies, tome ill 


W n e 
The two Dutch wars were very Ae to a great put 


and therefore the gallant exploits performed by our ſeamen, ud 
the advantages gained by the laſt peace, which has ſecured u 
from any ſubſequent quarrels with that nation, were not, x 


This was. certainly very injurious uſage, and ſuch as mul 


of a ſoldier, or ſeaman, certainly conſiſts in executing vige 
rouſly the orders he receives; and things are carried too far, 


becauſe, if this maxim ſhould be once eſtabliſhed, ſuch conf: 
quences muſt inevitably flow from it, as would be far more de. 


Of this I might give a flagrant inſtance; by referring to 


ſured for doing what a council of war directed; and ſome per. 
ſons, who had been attainted by parliament, are juſtified; and 
commended for aſſiſting the Dutch to invade this nation, and 


dangerous nature, and directly contrary to that true public ſp- 
rit which ought to influence all men, and all Pannen to beat 
whatever may be required of them for their country's good, and 


1 Burnet's hiſt. of his own times, vol. i p. 0 North's examen, p. J., 
Coke's detection of the four laſt reigns, p. ii. p. 30. 
m This was the ſentiment of Montague, Bluke, and tact for which the 


n Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Sunsets, vol. i. p. $31, 568. Baſnage 5 de 


p. 151, 152, 194— 196. By comparing theſe paſſages, the reader will ſee, that 
the Dutch authors are far from writing with ſpleen, or reſentment of theſe 11. 
actions: ſo different is patty rage, from national attachment 
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equal freedom, lay open one, no lay criminal, on the other: I 
for France, which was high- 
ly detrimental to the trade of theſe nations, and had well nigh 
been the deſtruction of our navy. It is a monſtrous thing to 
aſſert, and yet there are v0 ſtrbng proofs of this truth for us 
to avoid ſaying, that the adminiſtration i in the latter part of king 
Charles's reign, from the time his notions, had a, wrong turn 
given them by the CABAL 8, favobred t66 much "the Frenth 

ſchemes, for the Weg of their commerce, to the pre- 
judice of outs; in doing Which; they iffued ſüch orders to the 
officers of the navy, as made them juſtly obnoxious to parlia- 
ment, though very able mett in their ſtations; and thereby cre-. 

ated ſuch an alteration in the management of things, as added 
the ruin of our ſhipping; to the hurt done our trade! whereas, 
if the court had acted honeſtly, and the nation been of one 
wind; we might certainly have given law to Europe, and be- 

come, even then, the greateſt maritime power the world ever 


S aw? 


Wie loft; by che errors, Abl advantages ff that lake; and 
the ſetiſe of this omiſſion 6tght to be of ſervice to us . 


| The fleet; at the death of king Charles II. was recovering, in- 


deed, but very flowly % It is tinie to ſee how a prince, who 
wok care of nothing elſe, proſecuted that work with dili- 
gence; and raiſed our navy to a better ſtate than ever it was 


+ This ipbellstlon; wk win ebdenz pa was firſt kel on that 
whiſtry by a pamphlet intitled, Eoglan@'s appeal from the private cabal at 
Whitehall to the great councit of the nation. London, 165 3. 4to, by Sir W. 
Coventry, (Wapd' Athen. Oxoh, vol, ii. col. 793. ) Coke, however, aſcribes 
it ty ſecretary Trevor. 

p gee Andrew Marvell's F of Popery, with the liſts of ſhips * by 
French privateers, the reports from the committee of council, and the king's 
orders, See kKkewiſe the character of Sir Ellis Leighton, who was intraſted 
to ſolicit the reſtitution of thoſe ſhips in France, as. given by biſhop Burnet, of 
bis own knowledge, vol. i. p. 300, 356, 360, See alſo Sir Richard Bulſtrode ; 
themojrs, 'Y Secretaty pepys's memoirs of the royal navy, p. 
11-14. Sir Peter Peti's future happy ſtate of England, p. 186. Sir D. 


| North's life, p. 173. 
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INCLUDING, A&A. NEW. AND: ACCURATE | 


NAVAL. HISTORY. 


.C H A P. IVE. 


The 1 Naval Hiſtory of GREAT Baran, during the 
reign of King James II. containing an account of 
the methods made uſe of for reſtoring and improving 
the fleet; their ſucceſs, and the king's diſappoint 
ment in his endeavours to Fenn an deen from 
Holland. ens Be. 023" eee 


EW princes have ſtruggled with greater Aifculte, be- 
F fore they aſcended their thrones, than king James II. 
and few ever ſuſtained 2 greater load of trouble after- 
wards, He fucceeded his brother the 6rh of February, 1685, 
with the general acclamations of his ſubjects, who expecded 
great things from a king who came to the throne with ſuch ad- 
vantages*. He was then turned of fifty-one, had good natu- 
ral parts, improved and ſtrengthened both by education and 
experience; inclined to, and very diligent in buſineſs; an able 


2 Echard's hiſt, of Kabel. p. 1049. Sir John Rereſby's memoirs, p. 155 
ray. Lond. Gaz. of e 6. No. es. | 


economilt : 


OR. RO EL SE 


NAVAL HISTORY," G wi 
Sabnowiſt: in fine, à prince who, if he had conducted public 
affairs with the ſame eaſe and dexterity which he ſhewed in the 

management of his private concerns, his reign muſt have been 
25 happy” © . A. ning as It of, - ore innen _ unfor- 


— 8 


ſe was his great foiblle; + chat be was en rifles by 

1 councils; which is a thing the Engliſh nation cannot en- 

dure; and, indeed, it is impoſkble they ſhould : for as our 
conſtitution differs from the conſtitution of all the ſtates upon 
the continent, it is ſimply impracticable to \govern us well, by 
any other ſyſtem of politics than our one. King James knew 
this well enough; and yet his fondneſs for the Popiſh religion, 
threw him into the arms of France, and engaged him, while a 


| ſubje&t, to act as a tool; when a king, to rule as a viceroy to 


Lewis XIV. and this at a juncture, when, if be had been of 


the religion of his fathers, and had complied with the defires 


of his people, he might have given law to that haughty mo- 
narch, and been eſteemed the deliverer of Europe 4. His bi- 


| gotry blinded him; ſome of his miniſters abuſed his confidence; 


till, by a ſeries of bad management, be made his affairs deſpe- 
rate, wo loft "the affeQtivns of ou s people, which ſoon Jo bim 
all. 


"Te; "a8 ; wrong as his conduct was, in "ae ty other 


particular, the care he took of naval affairs, deſerves to be 
tranſmitted to poſterity with juſt applauſe, He had long exer- 
ciſed the office of lord high-admiral, in the reign of his bro- 
ther, and underſtood it thoroughly; he knew, too, the diſor- 
ders which had crept into the whole economy of the fleet, in 
the ſix years immediately preceding his acceſſion; and he was 
well acquainted, beſides, with the difficulties the late king 


had found, in diſcovering and applying remedies to theſe miſe 
n. 


8 Coke $ An of the ER laſt reigns, book v. p. 7. Sir John Rerelby' s 
memoirs p. 189, 200. Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 292, 
293. 5 Monteſquieu de Feſprit des loix, liv. xi. chap. vi. liv. xix, 
ebap. xxvii. 4 $. Puffendorffi rerum Brandenburgicarum hiſt. lid. xViii, 
Kchard's 1 of , p. 1049. Burnet s hiſtory of his owa times, 


3 vol, j, P. 623. 
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As ſoon, therefore, as he was, ſeated an the: throne, he be, 
820 to conſider how a total reformation might be wrought, and 


the affairs of che nayy be not only ſet right fon the: preſent, but 


alſo, be put into ſuch. a ſettled courſe, as that they might nat 
ſuddenly go wrong again?. With this view, he conſulted. My, 


Pepys, and ſome, other. conſiderable: perſons, on whoſe abiliic 


and integrity he could depend; and having learned from, them 
what, v was neceſſary: to.be done, to bring about. the. ends at which 


he. aimed, he firſt. aſſigued a ſtated fund of four hundred thou 
{and. pounds a-ycax, payable. quarterly out: of the treaſury, for 


the ſervice of the nayyz and then iſſued a ſpecial commiſſion for 
, ſettling. all things, relating to it, and for putting the management 


thereof 1 into ſuch a e as. might, gerd fe or no e 
in ſucceeding, times f. 
This commiſſion was the wifeſt 20 of his, bein reign, and 


anfwered very effectually all that was, or indeed could. be, ex· 
pected from it. It was grounded, as to form, op a commiſ- 
ſion which had iſſued, for the ſame purpoſe, in the reign of his 
grandfather, of which we have taken notice more than oncel. 


As the then commiſſioners of the navy were men of, fair cha- 
rater, though they had been ſo unlucky in the management of 


their office, the king would not remove them, but cauſed their + 
names to be inſerted in this commiſſion, which ſuperſeded their 
own, with the addition of a few old ſervants, though new com. 


miſſioners, on whoſe ll and vigtance he depended. The old 
commiſſioners were, the lord viſcount Falkland, Sir John Tip- 


pets, Sir. Richard Haddock, Sir Phineas- Petty Sir John Narbo- 


rough, Mr. Southerne, Sir Richard Beach, Sir John Godwin: 


| the new ones, Sir Anthony Dean, Sir John Berry, Mr. Hewer, 


and Mr. St. Michacl b. This commiſſion was dated the 17th of 


April, 1686, and by it the commiſſioners were directed to in- 
quare into, and remedy all the diſorders that were then i in the 


© Chamberlayne's preſent ſtate of England, xvith edit. p. it. p. 17616. 


chere the reader may find a clear, as well as copious account, of the ſtate, of 


the av at the king” 5 acceſſion. f Pepys's memoirs of the royal 
navy. p. 3141. containing his own ſuecinct, candid, and perſpicuous propo- 
ſition to his majeſty , on which this whole reformation was grounded. 8 dee 
before, in this work, vol i. p. 484. 

n This was an unaeceptable ſervice to the new commiſſ oners; but when they 


once were in, 2 90 ed vigorouſly, 
G 


navy, 
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yn ta xeſions ity in-every;reſpeRt,-to- good order, and from 
time to time to per Ge proceedings to his. majeſty and the 
privy r5;council, as they were OR; en as ae \ 
"The e veſted wich nf lane Se; 4 | 
fall immediately on a diligent inſpection into the ſtate of the 


dar, inquired. ſtricgiy into the cauſes of paſt miſcarriages, with 
| reſpect rather to things than men, and taking ſuch meaſures for 


the immediate remedy of the miſchiefs they diſcovered, tliat 
the. old. ſhips. were perſectly repaired; the now ones, where 
they wanted it, altered and amended; the yards properly: fup- 
plied with the ableſt workmen all the ftore-houfeg filled with 5 
whatever was requiſite, bouglit at the beſt hand, and, in all 
relpeſts, the beſt in their kind; the eſtimates brought into pro. 
per order, and the whole economy of the navy reduced in- 
to ſo, clear a method, that it was impoſſible any officer could be 
ignorant of, or miſtaken in, his duty, the public ſervice: ſuffer 


| in any of its variqus. branches, or the king run any bazard of 


king AO whore: an im n e of the nw, 


| The ds af this. account is kin from Mr. "SS s memous ds to 


the ſtate of out royal nevy of England ; wherein he tells us, that the following 


qualifications were ehicfly conſidered in the choice of the new commiſſioners, pur- 


| ſuant to a memorial addreſſed by him to the: Bug and which was, W wn oy 
| Maſtcr's expreſs directions, Viz, 


i J. A practiſed knowledge in every park of hs 5 rh Aut of your 
© navy, both at the board, and in your yards. The not diſcerning of which, | 
* (and the others. that follow), appears to have coſt your royal brother and you, 

« within the forementioned fiye years, »bove half a million. II. A general 

maſtery i in the buſineſs and accompts, though more. particularly thoſe incidenc 
* to the affairs of your navy. III. Vigour of mind, joined with approved in- 
* duſtry, zeal, and perſons aptrefs for labour. IV. An entite ref gnation of 
* themſelves, and their whole time to this your ſerviae, without liableneſs to 
% avoration from oi ber buſineſs or pleaſure. V. Laſtly, Suech exedit with your 

© mijeſly for integrity and loyalty, as may (with, the former conditions) lead 

e both yourſelf, and.my Jord treaſurer, to an entire confidence of having all 

* dane, that can be morally expected from them, in the advancement of your 

: re and the circumſpcR and an n and ene of your 
ure.“ * 

xk The regulations; in reſpelt to-naval affeirs, when the kiog himſelf added as 
admiral, aſſiſted only by Mr. -Pepys, as ſecretary, at five hundred pounds per 
num ſalary, are allowed, by all ſeamen, to be as judicious and nnn and at 
che lame tims as tale, and as mann as can be delired, | ; 


EO | That 


wa NA AL HIS TOR 


That all this might more fully and indiſputably appear; tg 
des the reports directed by the commiſfion being duly mate 
the commiſſioners engaged his majeſty to viſit, in perſon th 
yards, docks, ſtore-houſes, &c. which, conſidering his perkd 

acquaintance with naval affairs, made it impoſſible he ſhould l 
deceived; and then, having demonſtrated the juſtice of ther 
conduct, by leaving the navy much increaſed, in perfect order 
and with ſea- ſtores valued at four hundred thouſand pound 
they laid down their poſts, their commiſſion being ſuperſeded 

_ with a juſt approbation of their conduct, by letters patent unde 


che great ſeal, October 12, 1688. Thus, in little more tha WR 
two years time, this great reform was made, all the officers d 15 


the navy in general paid, to a farthing, and a ſaving made w 
the public, of three hundred ſeven thouſand five hundred a 
{ſeventy pounds, nine ſhillings and fourpence ; and this for the 
inconſiderable expence of fix thouſand pounds paid to the nes 


commiſſioners . oY $4243 396 1 5 1 
While this commiſſion ſubſiſted, the king iſſued new inſtruc- by 
tions to the officers commanding his ſhips of war: theſe arc del 
dated the 15th of July, 1686, and are extremely well calcu- * 
lated for promoting the public ſervice, ſecuring diſcipline, d WW A 
preſerving proper memorials of every man's particular mert, Wi 5 
by obliging all captains, and ſuperior officers, to depoſite a per- ( 
fect copy of their journals with the ſecretary of the admiralty. WW 5 
As many things in thefe regulations, might ſeem to bear hard M 
upon commanders, and to deprive them of thoſe emoluments 
which their predeceſſors had long enjoyed, his majeſty was 1 
pleaſed to grant them very conſiderable favours ; ſuch as a ſet 0 


tled allowance for their tables®, ſeveral advantages in reſpect 
to prizes, fe. and, in the cloſe, graciouſly condeſcended to 
promiſe to take ſpecial notice of, and amply to reward, ever} 
inſtance of courage, care, or diligence, in any of his officers 


8 


1 Memoirs of the royal navy, p. 155. a ſmall treatiſe little known, but, never. 
theleſs, of incltimable value. | . ee NF FL | 


m The reader may form a proper conception of the importance of this regula 
tion, by conſidering the following table; which ſhews the proportion maintained 
in this new allowance, fo as to make it a juſt equivalent for the perquilites taken 

away by this inſtruftion. | 
3 in ur, 
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3 um the ſailors _ Goring the n to Neptune. 
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_ need not 4 . in conſequence of fo ance, 
an attention, \the-Briziſh fleet was in very good order when | 
king James had the firſt notice of the prince of Oramge's de- 
gn; but we may be juſtly ſurpriſed at the ſtrange en 
ment of maritime affairs from that time. A ſquadron of ſhips 
vs indeed immediately ordered to ſea under the command of Sir 
Roger Strickland, then rear-admiral of England, who was per- 
haps the moſt improper man in the world to command them, 
on account of his being obnoxious to the ſeamen, by the readi- 
neſs he he had ſhewn in bringing prieſts on board the fleet. 
His ſquadron was ordered to the Downs very indifferently man- 


ned; and when he complained of it, and deſired to have ſoldiers 


at leaſt ſent on board, even this was very ſlowly en ws 


| conſidering the importance of the fervice®, 


By his inſtructions he was to have remained i in the: Henne 
but conceiving that to be a very improper ſtation for the ſervice 
he was expeCted to perform, 'after conſulting with the captains 
in whom he could beſt confide, he certified as much to the 


court, and offered it as his and their opinion, that it would be 
better for the fleet to remain at the buoy of the gun · fleet, near 


Harwich. The king, as ſoon as he received this advice, * 
for lord Dartmouth, Sir John Berry, captain John Clements, 


| the three elder brothers of the Trinity-houſe at Deptford, and 


Mr. Pepys, to whom he communicated Sir 1 Strickland 8 


| Rate, | Preſent v wages. - Preſet vidual 2 45 Adden grant 
e A 5 7 f.r his table. 
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a Memoirs of * royal navy, p. 124, 125. It were to be us Gmerhing o of 


| this nature could again take place. 


1 Hornby's caveat againſt the Whigs, p. ii. p. 80. where he tells us, that, on 
hy firſt celebrating maſs on board one of his majeſty's ſhips, it occaſioned ſuck, 
uproar and mutiay in the fleet, that it was as much as the officers could do, 


letter, 


% N A VAI RIS TORE 


letter, and n conſequence of their joint adviee|ſent the adi 
onders to ſail out of the Downs with the firſt eaſterly wind, and 
place bimfelf between the north Sand- bead and the Kentiſh 


Knock, there to continue under fail in the day-time, and-it ax 
chor in the night, in order to obſerve the Dutch fleet; and 19 | 
gain the beſt intelligenee of them he couldy in Parſlnevvlt the | 


| inſtraQions: which were then ſent him. 


When the danger appeared more clearly, this fleet was tk | 


rected to retire to the buoy in the Nore, and lord Dartmouth 
was ordered to ſeawith ſuch a reinforcement as made the whol 
fleet under his command conſiſt of forty. men of war, of Which 


thirty-eight were of the line of battle; and eighteen fire; ih 


This fleet being at the gun · fleet, and ready in all reſpects to ſai 


a council of war was called, wherein Sir William Jennings, who | 


commanded a third rate, propoſed to put to ſea, and ſtand over 
to the Dutch coaſts, as the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way to prevent a 
invaſion, © This propoſition, however, was rejected by a gret 


majority, and fo it was reſolved to continue there. The true 


ground of tbis, as Mr. Secretary Burchet 4 fairly tells us, wit 
the ſecret reſolution of the greateſt part of the captains to hindet 
the admiral, in caſe he had come up withithe Dutch fleet, from 
doing them much damage: and thus it appears bow ineffcQual 
fleets and armies are, when princes have * te confidence Y 
| thoſe who ſerve in, or command them. 03 $460 e 
It may not now be amiſs to caſt our Fes over to Holland, i 
order to conſider the force preparing there for this invaſion, His 
highneſs the prince of Orange had about his perſon abundance 
of Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen, particularly the earls of 
Shrewſbury and Macclesfield, the lords Mordaunt, Wiltſhire, 
'Pawlet, Elan, and Dumblain, admiral Herbert, Mr. Herbert, 
colonel Sidney, Mr. Ruſſel, Sir Rowland Gwyn, major Wild 


man, Dr. Burnet, Mr. Harbord, Mr. Ferguſon, and, beſides } 


the general officers of the ſtates, the marſhal Schomberg, count 
Charles, his ſon Mr. Caillemotte, younger ſon to the marquis of 
| Rouvigni, and two or three hundred French "refugees". The 


feet 


p Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 411. Kenner s complete hiſtory of England, 
Fol. iii. p. 527. Echard's biſtory of England; p. 1112, 1120. Sic John Refchby's 
- memoirs, p. 280. 4 Naval hiſtory, p. 414. * Burnet 's hiſtory of 


his * times, vol. i, p. 762. Echard's hiſtory of Laylands p. 1116. Father 
Orleans's 
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fleet that was to carry theſe POR of about aa au, moſt * 
dem third or fourth rates, and che tranſports were about five 
hundred. Theſe, with. twenty-five fire-ſhips, made up the whole 
navy: the land-torces embarked, were four thouſand horſe and 
dragoons, and ten thouſand, foot. It was very remarkable; that 
though: all the.captains of theſe veſſels were Dutch, yet the chief 

command was given to admiral Herbert*, who very lately com- 
manded the Engliſh: fleet; and this with a view either to engage 
ſhips to come over, or at leaſt to encourage the ſeamen to deſert. 

In order to do this more effectually, Herbert firſt addreſſed a 
letter to his countrymen in. he ſea ſervice, and then ſtood with 
the Dutch Acet.over to the Downs, in order to look at the Eng- 
lh ſquadron, and try what effects his exhortations had produ- 
ced*, At that time his ſucceſs, did not promiſe much; and, after 
p fortnight! s cruizing, he returned to the Dutch coaſts, with a 
better opinion of the king's fleet, and a worſe of his own, than 
| when he failed. But, for all this, bis epiſtle did almoſt as much 
ſervice as the force he commanded; for, though the deſettion 
was inconſiderable, yet by degrees the ſailors loſt their ſpirits, 
and their officers, began to cabal, and to conſult; not how they 

ſhould execute the orders they had receivzd;. but how * 
vight beſt take their meaſures to ſecure the fleet. 

On the 19th of October, 1688, the prince went on board, and 
| the whole fleet ſailed that night; but the next day, the wind 
turning north, and then ſettling in the north-weſt, it was found 
impoſſible to ſtruggle with it, and therefore on the 21ſt the fleet 
returned, after having been rudely handled by a ſtorm u. On the 
firſt of November the fleet ſailed again. The prince intended to 
have gone northwards, and to have landed his forces in the 
mouth of the Humber; but a _ Ny ond rengerod this i im- 
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Orleans hiſtory, of the A Ae, in England N the family of the i 


p. 310. Le Clerc hift, des provinces unies, tome ili, p. 409. Mercure 


historique et politique, tome v. p. 1236. See our memvirs ths admiral Herbert, 
*fterwards- carl of ' Torrington, in vol. iii. p. 298, 299. An impartial 
account of ſome remarkable paſſages i in the life of . 421 of Torrington, 
London, 169 7, 4to, p. 12, 13. where: the admiral's letter is printed at large. 

* Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii, p. 326. Life of king William, p. 130. 
Memoirs of Sir John Rercſby, p. 277, 280. The hiſtory. of the deſertion, or an 
«ccount of all the public affairs in England from the beginning of September 

2638 to the rath of February f. lowing. By Edmund Bobun, Eſq; | 
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praQticable, and ſeemed to dire& them to a better courſe, Hi 
_ Highneſs then ſailed weſtward, the ſame wind which brought 


him to the Engliſh coaſt keeping in the king's ſhips, though they 
were come down-fo low as the gun-fleet. There i in a foggy day 


they paſſed the Engliſh navy undiſcerned, except a few tranf. 


ports which ſailed in fight, while the Englith fleet rode with thei 


yards and top-maſts down, and could not, by reaſon of the er. 
traordinary violence of the wind, purchaſe their anchors. 
On the 4th of November at noon, it was refolved'on boar 
the Dutch fleet, that part of the ſhips ſhould go into Dartmouth, 
and the reſt into Torbay; but in the night the pilots overſhot 
both, and then it was determined to go into Plymouth, which, 
if they had done, might have proved fatal; but the wind, ſud- 
denly turning from eaſt to ſouth, corrected the error of their 
Pilots, and brought them ſafe into Torbay, where the army was 
immediately larided, and the prince made the neceſſary diſpoſi 


tions for drawing the n nen in the r N 
to join him®, 


Ass ſoon as the wind weed dermit, the ear] & Divo, 2 


gallant, loyal, and active officer, weighed with the Engliſh fleet 


and ſtood to ſea with a reſolution to follow and fight the Dutch. 
Secretary Burchet and biſhop Burnet ſeem to contradict each | 


o her in what they ſay on this ſubſect. The ſecretary informs us, 
that lord Dartmouth came before Torbay with his fleet, and 
gave the Dutch an opportunity of feeing what his ſtrength might 
have enabled him to do, if he had inclined to treat them as ene- 
mies x. The prelate on the contrary ſays, that lord Dartmouth 
aſſured him ſome time after, that, whatever ſtories the Dutch 
might have heard either of officers or ſeamen, he was confident 
they would have fought very heartily? 
| This ſeeming contradiCtion may, however, be cal ly reconci- 


| ted; for this diſpoſition of fighting i is to be referred to the time 


when the Engliſh firſt got to ſea; and then, if they had come 
* with the Dutch Roots it is wi probable they had come to 


w Echard's biſtory of England, p. 1121. An aan account of Gd re- 
markable paſſages, Mc. p. 15. Memoirs of Sir John Rereſby, p. 281. The hif 
tory of the deſertion, p. 59. * Memoirs of tranſaQtions at ſea during 
the war with France, heginalng | in 1688, and ending in +699, by Joſiab Burchet, 
 Efqz London, 1103, 8vo, p. 19. Hiſtory of his own times; vol. i. p. 189: 

| | blows 
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plows, and the buſineſs had been a aattle ; ; butwhen. 

de wind; turning to the ſouthi- carried the prince's fleet into 
Torbay, ir forced the Engliſh fleet back, and, afterwards riſing 
into a ſtorm; ruffled them ſo much, that it was two or three 
days before lord Dartmouth came again before Torbay; and wen 

+ was that; as Mr. Burchet ſays, he ſniewed the Dutch a fleet, 
| indeti but little-inclined to hurt them. The ſeamen 
had time in this ſpate to conſider what they were doing, and 
ſuch of the offivers, as dy well affeQted to the prince's deſign, 
had an opportunity of working upon them, and diſpoſing things 
for his ſer vice j and thus that naval force, which the king had 
cultivated with ſo great care, and on which he depended 1 
| much; proved of little or no uſe, as well as his army: ſo an 

«thing 1 it is to bring Engliſhmen to enſlave England! 

A to the conduct of the king after the arrival of the Dutch 
fleet, it was fo unaccountable in itſelf; and ſo much has been 
faid'of it by other writers, that it is abſolutely unneceſſary for 
me to inſiſt upon it?: 1 Hall. only obſerve, that it was very | 
ſtrange he paid ſo little attention to the fleet, fince, if we except 
te care he took in ſending away his family, it does not appear, 
that he iflued any orders relating thereto; which: will ſcem ſtill 
the more extraordinary, if we conſider, that his admiral was not 
only a man of quality, and one on whoſe fidelity he could abſq- 
lutely depend, but alſo an experienced officer, and a man ex- 
tremely beloved by the ſailors. In all probability, he was deter. 
red from taking any meaſures of this ſort, by what happened at 
the docks; where the workmen employed in the ſervice of the 
royal navy roſe on a ſudden, and; without any other arms than 

the tools belonging to their trades, drove out a regiment of re- 
| gular troops quartered at Rocheſter and Chatham, and declared 
for the Proteſtant religion, and the prince af CRE. 
It is alſo not improbable, that the king was diſcouraged from 
making any applications to the ſeamen, in whom he had formerly 
ſhewn much confidence, by the feet of Guernſey and Jerſey, 
where the people, and eſpecially the ſailors belonging to the 
veſſels i in en harbours, ſeized unnd 8 vic officets, who had. 


z W ry in. chard, Sir Tobi Remy s memoirs. See likewiſe the me- 
| woirs of his grace John, duke of Buckinghamſhire, vol. ii. p- r 
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| deen / ſent thither to diſcipline their militia, and on other preteg. 
ces; and this upon the firſt news of the invaſion here. To fa 
the truth, the ſea- faring people all over the nation, but particu- 


larly in Briſtoband London, declared unanimouſly and vehement 


ly againſt bis meaſures, and did all in their power to prevent 
the moſt obnoxious of his miniſters, ſuch as chancellor. Jeſferiess, 
and father Petre; from making their eſcape; which. ean be at 
tributed to nothing but the juſt ſenſe they had of the iniquitous 
meaſures theſe people had purſued; for, as 0 een they 
had no particular grievances. p64 ts wo 35 r 

But, what is ſtill more ſtrange, the king ee uſe of the 
French power at ſea, though he was in the ſtricteſt alliance 
with that court. A French fleet, if fitted out at that juncture, 
might have made the Dutch more cautious, even while this in- 
vaſion was under their deliberation, or if a French ſquadron had 


joined his own navy, as in his brother's time, when we were | 


engaged in the laſt Dutch war, this muſt have had a great 


weight: for though, f in the former caſe, the French ſquadrons, 


as we have ſhewn, never did any good, yet now the circumſtan- 
ces of things being altered, and the French king ſo nearly con · 
cerned i in breaking a confederacy, which he knew to be forming 
| againſt him, and of which this was the firſt apparent act, as 
well as in ſuccouring ſo firm and ſo uſeful an ally, there is reaſon 
to believe his. officers and eee N harodQed e 
harmoniouſſy 9. e e ard 1 

Beſides, the Feanch: naval 3 power e our king's aff 
tance) was now. become quite another thing than it was in the 
Dutch war, ſince very lately they had fought: the Dutch upon 
equal t terms in the Mediterranean with honogey and conſequently 


2 Falle's hiſtory of the iſland of N p. 125, 126. Bog 2 Hiſtory of the 
deſertion, p. 84, 88. Memoirs of Sir John Rereſby, p. 295. Echard, p. 1139. 
© Memoirs of John, duke of Buckinghamſhire, vol. ii. p. 99. A complete hiſtory 

of the life of George lord Jefferies, Londen, 1689, ato, p. 10. 
d Quincy, hiſt. militaire de Louis XIV. tome ii. p. 141. There : are two cauſes 
aff igned for this condutt of the French : the firſt, that Barillon, the French am- 
baſſador here, aſſured bis maſter it would coſt a long and bloody civil war to des 
: throne king James; ſo that he might take his own time to relieve him: the ſe- 
cond, that his miniſter M. de Louvois, led by his own intereſts, turned the arms 
of F rance againſt the houſe of Auſtria, | which left the republic of Holland at ful 
liderty t to employ their fleet and forces i in the ſervice of the prince of Orange. 
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in all probability would! have raiſed again the ſpirits of the timid, 
and put ſuſpected captains on exerting themſelyes t te wipe away 
the imputations of their enemies. The engaging the Dutch on 
any terms, wag that at hich he ought. chiefly to have aimed; 
| for an action muſt have done him ſervice, by rouzing the ſpirits 
of bis ſailors, wþo-mould then have bapiſhed all diffidence, and 
conſidered nothing but the ſupport of the Engliſh reputation. 
Theſe obvious advantages be miſſed, either from a ſtrong perſua- 
fon that his own force was more than ſuſficient to repel the in 
waders,” or, as it is commonly reported, by the advice of the 
earl of Sunderland, who diſcouraged the having recourſe to fo 
reign aſſiſtance, from arguments drawn from the king and na- 
bons fafety 3 and ſon the king, when he wanted them moſt, had 
not either a fleet of his own or of his allies at his devotion; 
which if he had, it is not improbable he might bave traed the 
tables again, and-forced the Dutch, off the Std. -:.4- 

The miſtakes committed on this ſide were beightened in their 
appearance by the great caution and wiſe management on the 
other, as well as by the foreſeen. and unforeſeen conſequences 
of the whole tranſaQtion. The embarkation was made with eaſe; 
the paſſage better regulated byt the winds, than it could have been 
by their prudence; the deſcent i in the fitteſt place in England for 
landing of horſe; ſo that it was performed without difficulty as 
yell as without danger. Biſnop Burnet*, therefore, ſays truly, 
| that theſe lines from Claudian were. wo bappily n to 15 
re of Orange's expedition : Wt, | 


"7 0 nimium dilefte Deo! cui ; militat ether, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad claſ ca venti, 


c Oh heavn· protected chief ! whom ſkies defend: 
+226 Aid on whoſe al ſubmiſſive winds attend.” n 


: Memoirs of Sir + ok "FRF Tg p. 276, why 317, Aer 1 of Bagland 
b. 1115, See the earl of Sunderland's letter to a friend in London, dated March 23, 
had f Hiſtory of his own times, vol. i. ö 790. 9 
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In Holland they triumphed on the/exadt ex cution of the pin 
laid down by the ſtates; and the moſt eminent news- vriter they 
then had; made this obſervation on the ſucrels of the prinet i el. 
terprize; in his reflettious on the hiſtory of Europe for Nove. 
ber 16956: „ The expence beſtowed on the fleet and army; fn 
te out from Holland, is a ſigu they are moräliy aſſured of the 
« ſueteſs of the expeditioh, which I am apt to think has been! 
_ « Jong time in agitation; though it was carried with that pri. 
* dende and ſecrecy,” à8 not to be diſeovered till it could be 90 
longer concealed 8 When (kill, induſtry, and zeal wert 
viſibly on the part of the prince, aud weakneſs; irrefolution;and 
diffidenee apparent in all the king's meaſures; it was iinpoſlibl; 
things ſhould continue long in diſpute or that his highneſs, who 
| Eniew fo well how to uſe all the advantages that were in hi 
Bigüe Mod det pe, „ ce e cue bo in 
When lord Dartmoutli ſaw the diſpoſition of his officers; and 
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how little it was in his power to ſerve his maſter, he wiſch 5 
yielded to neceſſity; and; failing once again into the Downs, and ſe 
there holding a council of war, it was refolved- firſt, to diſmiß 1 
from their commands all ſuch officers as were known to be Pa- oh 
 piſts, or ſuſpected fo to be, and then to ſend up an addreſs to his hi 
highneſs, ſetting forth their ſteady affection to the Proteſtant re- re 
ligion, and their ſineere concern for the ſafety, freedom, and 2 
huoncur of their country. | Not long after this the ſhips were dif : 
perſed, ſome to the doek-yards to be diſmantled and laid up, fron 
others to be cleaned and repaired, and ſuch as were in the belt 
condition for the ſea were appointed for neceflary ſervices). 
Fheſe were all the exploits performed by the Engliſh navy 
during the reign of a prince, who, while a ſubject, had ſerved 
and acquired a reputation ar ſea, / who underſtood maritime al. 
fairs perfectly well, and who attended to them with extraordi- 
nary diligence. But it ought to be remembered, that though this 
fleet was uſeleſs to him, yet it was of the higheſt advantage to 
the nation. If he kad been leſs careful in this reſpect, if he had 
left the navy in a low condition, nay, if he had left it as bc Sm: 
found it at his brother's deceaſe, it would have been impoſſible 
| | Pin 


8s Mercure hiftorique et politique, tome v. p. 1246. a b Burcher's me- 
| 1 8 — 20. ; | 5 
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ſot us to ** withſtood the naval power of Pk which had 


| wen for ſeveral years growing, and about the time of the 


zevolution, or A little before * bad attained to its en 
1 

1 it was, the kivg left behind hi as numerous, RY in 
every reſpect as complete and well - furniſhed a navy, as England 
had ever ſeen; ſo that, when the French came ont with ſuch a 
ſtrength as . all the world, it ſurpriſed indeed, but did 
not fright-us z we were quickly in a condition to look them in 
the face: and the ſubſequent part of this work will ſhew, that 
notwithſtanding the mighty change that had happened in a ſhort 
time abroad, and the pains almoſt every where taken to create 
a naval force, yet we were as able to aſſert our ſovereignty in our 
own ſeas, and to maintain the honour of our fag every where 
elle, as in any preceding one | 


1 conclude this hater by exhibiting to the read- 
ers view an exact account of the fleet, and the condition 
in which it was left by king James, in order to prove 
what has been before aſſerted, and to prepare him for the 
Mer of thoſe actions at fea, which followed in the Next 


| Reflexions policiques ſur les finances et ſur le commerce, tome ii, p. 371. 
ſtom which ingenious = eſteemed book I have borrowed, for the ne $ OS" 


15 8 of the Rate of the French Navy, A. D. 1681. 


Rates. Number. Guns. Mar. Sailors. Soldiers. 

| 5 Ry Officers. | of | 
1 12 1080 1232 41032 2.436 
I. | 21 1518 1719 4470 266 
Tm. . 1028 2350 6142 300 
IV. „% ien ein ͤ in 1570 
v. 8 608 119 681 2790 
„ "T0, Its 6222 7149 18,884 10,407 

"mall frigates, 24 400 446 937 4% 
Fire-ſhips, | 3 74 80 160 * » 
Nicks, | 10 43 90 1900 . 
Pinks, 22 341 190 47 Za 
| Totals, 179 0 0 7955 20,618 10,904 
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Ships and Veſſcls. 
Rates: 


I - 


Bombers; | 
Fire-ſhips; 


Hoys, 


Hulks, 
Ketches, 
Smacks, 


Yachts, 


Nübel 


Fr Airlie 4 tht Lig of 45 Royal Navy 4 
upon the 18th of Bae 1688, 1 the force of the 


hole. 


Guns. 


974 
2640 
1908 
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at Naval Hiſtory of Gat Bartath, under the : 


reign of king William III. from the ad nad to 
the peace of Ryſwick, | 9 | 


IHE erown was tio Tooner placed on the head of the 
prince of Orange, than he began to feel the weight 


of it, and experience all the cares that neceſſarily 
ittend it: he had not ſo much leiſure to taſte in peace the firſt 


| moments of royalty :, but found himſelf obliged to embark in 


a war, as ſoon as he was ſeated on the throne, A war in 
Which all Europe was engaged, and engaged in point of inte- 
reſt; for the ambitious defigns of Lewis XIV. were now ſo 
trident, that even the powers leaſt inclined to action, ſaw them · 
ſelves obliged to tne for their own ous by entering into 


Wa of Sir Yak Rereſby, p. 144. Life of king William, p. ans, 
net's hiſt, of England, vol. iii, Burnct, Oldmixoo's hiſt. An the Stuarts, vol 
ll, Tindal's continuation of . vol. iti. p. $8, 
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a confederacy for effectually oppoſing che encroachments of 


thar aſpiring prinſde. p. 
The French king, on the other hand, inſtead of diſcovering De 
any dread. of this formidable alliance, began firſt, by falling De 
upon the empire, and declaring war againſt Spain, at the fane De 
time that he provided for his ally, king James, whom he ſem De 
over into Ireland, with a confiderable force, eſcorted by De 
fleet of thirty ſail of men of war, and ſeven frigates. On De 
the 12th of March, 1688-9, that monarch landed-at Kingſale De 
from whence he went to Corke. On the fourteenth landed De 
M. de Lauzun with five thouſand French auxiliaries, and De 
| King James. ſent over general M«Carthy, and as, many Iriſh Di 
to France. The following is an exact liſt of the French fleet De 
taken at the time, and which therefore ſeems very worthy of be- Co 
hand FO HEH l. | I 
LIST of the French fleet in Kingſale-Bay, March 12, 1639, De 
e „ De 
Commanders. Ships Names. Guns. Men, De 
Zieut. General le Marg. ? „„ „ De 
de Antre ville, of . f. 5 | * D. 
Chbefs d'Eſcadres LI GR TTT. 
Le Chevalier de Flaiour, Le Glorieus, 0 380 o 
Le Marg. de Relingueſs, Le Serieuxs, 60 370 D 
Le Marq. de Neſmond, Le Conſtant, 54 3% 
Captains. 3 D 

D' Amblement, Le Henry, 64 40 D 
D'Hannualt, _ Le Furieux, 60 250 D 

b N. de Quincy: Hiſtoire militaire du regne de Louis le grande, tome ii. p. g 
147, 148. Larrey, hiſtoire de Louis XIV. tome id Le Clere hiſt, des pto- 1 


vinces unies, tome iii. p. 415. Sir John Rereſby in his memoirs, p. 33l. 

ſays, the French king on this occaſion furniſhed king James with a ſquadron of 
- Fourteen men of war, fix leſſer frigates, and three fire-ſhips, all well manned and 
| fitted; eight experienced fickd officers, one hundred of inferior note, a guard of 
one hundred Swiſs, a corps of ſkilful pioneers, 15,000 of his own natural ſubjedts, 
arms for 40,000 more, cannon and ammunition, in great abundance; 200,000), 
in money, 50,000 piſtoles as a preſent for that prince's private uſe, with plate, 
tents, and a moſt royal and ſplendid equipage, with an offer of 15,000 French 

troops, which king James declined accepting, ſaying, he would ſucceed by the 
help of his own ſubjects, or perth in the attempt. | | 


* 


Commander. 
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De Machard, 


AN ; F geq. 
De Balleiſle, ... 


De Belfontaine, 
De Reald, OL 1 3 
De Mobrane, 


De la Hattleloire, 15 


De Septeville, 
De Bidaw, 


De Chaſeur, 55 1 


Du Palaiſe, 

De Galliſoniere, 

Colebert, 

De Allis, 

De France, 

De Champigny, 

De Renault Huet, 
De Serguinge, 

De Florin, 

De St. Maure, 

Ee 


De Genlis, 


De Chateau Morant, 


Baron des Ardeſa, 
De Pontis, 
Des Aupuere, 
Des Hainault, 

De la Rougere, 
De la Guiche, 
Baron, | 
Luropin, 


Ships names. Guns. Men. 
1 1 N 62 370 


Le Bourbon, 62 370 
I. Marquis, 56 330 
„r 1 80 


Le: Courageuz, - _, 60: 350 


I HEacellent, 6 Go... 330 
05 L'Extreprenant, 4,60 2-340 
.c  .LAquillon, - 358 330 
Te Vermandois, _ 58 350 
IG © ed rn 54 300 
Le Maur, 64 270 
Le Sage, 30 300 

. 1; , !! 46... 250 
e 

AE Brave, of ů́ d © 260 
U Temeraire, 54 330 
Le Diamant, 54 300 
- Le Neptune, 48 330 


L'Arc en Ciel, 54 230 


I L'Arrogant, % 3 260 - 
. L'Imperfait, N 44 250 
Le st. Michael, 60 230 
Le Faulcon, 36 200 
La Courtizane, 64 370 
r 1 6-0. 
Jie Moderne, 50 Joo 


Le Sans Pareil, 58 250 
Le Palmier, 36 200 


Th DA, 36 200 
 L'Opiniatre, 36 200 


ni l 1700 


1 6 Flotes, ; 
3 Other ſhips of 


265 1710 


St. ny, | 


»- 4 A 


Total of men and guns, 2243 13305 
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It was upon this occaſion, that the impolitic and Inconſideray 
management in the two laſt reigns, in reſpect to the'correſpon, 
dence held between our princes and the French king, mahifeſ 
appeared by the prodigious growth of his naval power. Und 
the adminiſtration of the great cardinal Richlieu, France ws, 
weak in this reſpect, that this high-ſpirited miniſter was forced, 

in very preſſing terms, to ſolicit aſſiſtance from the Swedes*; 
and even in this reign, the protector Cromwell had ſhewn the 
| utmoſt contempt for the French power at ſea. To ſpeak the 
truth, it was our wars with the Dutch, in the reign of king 
Charles II. that, as the French themſelves confeſs, gave then 
firſt an, opportunity of learning, at the expence of the maritime 
powers, what it was to make a figure on an element with which 
before they were little acquainted, This knowledge they fo far 
improved, by ſometimes ſiding with the Dutch, and ſometimes 
with us, that in the ſpace of leſs than twenty years, they 
found themſelves able to deal with either nation, and in 1656, 
actually beat the Dutch and the Spaniſh fleets in conjundion, 
in the Mediterranean, and killed the famous admiral de Ruy- 
ters, At this time, they were grown ſo much ſtronger, that 
we fhall ſee them, during a great part of this reign, endeavour 
ing to difpute the empire of the ſea againſt the joint forces of 
both the maritime powers: which is ſufficient to ſhew, with 
how great diſadvantage king William entered into the war, in 
this reſpect; ſince, while the enemy took all advantages of 
pouring ſupplies into Ireland, his affairs in England were 0 
perplexed, that it was ſome time before he could provide ſo 
much as a force ſufficient to cruize on the coaſt of that iſland, 


e As to this fa, we find it in the cardinal's letters, vol. ii, p. 144 
d The inquiſitive reader may find a ſuecinct view of the riſe and progreſs of 
| the French naval power, : under the reign of Lewis XIV. in father Daniel's 
hbiſtoire de la milice Francoiſe, liv. xiv. chap. vii. But, to phce this matter 
in the cleareſt light, and to give the Engliſh. reader a competent idea of the 
French force at ſea, as well as to enable him to judge for himſelf, (which none 
of our naval writers have done), of the comparative ſtrength of Engliſh and 
French flects and ſquadrons, I ſhall here give an exact abſtract of the tate 
ot the Freneh fleet, as it ſtood in 2681; and it was even in a better condir 
tion at the begianing of the war, and to this recourſe may be bad on alloe- 
caions. rene ; 
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Herbert, who commanded the Eoglich fleet, 


i joe 5 of the buch of April, 1689, failed for Corke, 


with a ſyuadron which conſiſted of no more than twelve ſhips 
of war; one fire-ſhip, two yachts, and two ſmacks. Here he 
retcived information, that king James had landed at Kingſale, 


| zhout two months before *. He then thought it proper to at - 


tewpt cutting off the convoy that had attended him from 
France; with this view he failed for Breſt, and cruized off that 

for ſome time z but hearing nothing of the French men of 
vir from the advice-boats he daily e and having increaſed 
bis force to nineteen fail, (of which, however, one was but a 
ſmall frigate), he again ſteered for the Iriſh coaſt; and towards 
the latter end of April appeared off Kingſale. 
On the 29th of that month he diſcovered a fleet of forty-four 


| fail, which he judged were going into Kingfale, and therefore 


did his utmoſt to prevent it, The next day he heard that the 
enemy were gone into Baltimore, but, upon coming thither, 
found that information to be falſe. The wind being then cafterly, 
he ſtood for Cape Clear, and in the evening he ſaw them ſtand- 


| ing into Bantry bay, He lay off, that place till morning, and 


about break of N reſolved to ann wy gps th f, Al our 


Abe of POR l 4a. 


Neites. Force. 1 8 1 15 . 5 of 
: | )) $8 $& ...9\ $4 Þ 

1 120 to 10 guns, 12 1080 108 1232 4132 2486 7850 
2150 F‚o 36 27 1818 189 1719 4450 266r 8850 
1 * 86 to go 36 1928 251 23590 6142 3005 ' 11500 
240 ko 30 26 1088 256 116) 2½ 15% 3460 
155 26 toi 20 608 119 681 1427 682 279 
Total. 179 6222 823 7149 16884 1030% 36440 

Light frigates, 20 to 16 24 400 125 446 937 49% 1880 
. n de © RT 246 
Barks, 8 ce 49 20 go 190 | 280 
| Flutes, 22 341 44 199 447. r 


IMIR | Total, 197 7080 1028 7955 20618 10904 39477 
Excluſive of 20 gallies, on board which were above three thouſand men. 
© London Gazette, No. 2447. 


f Burchet's naval hiſt, p. 476. Life of king William, p. 231. An impart 


decount of ſome ae paſſages in the life of Arthur, ear] of Torrington, 


pe 17. Columna dene p. 254 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh writers of naval * agree, that the French fleet ky 
Tome empty tranſports under their care, but the French writers 
who ſhould certainly beſt know what their fleet was doing, 5 
poſitively, that they had only four merchant-ſhips laden with 
arms, bridles, ſaddles, powder, and ball, for the uſe of k; 
James s army, and a conſiderable ſum of money, which was 0 
board the men of war. This they ſhipped, as ſoon as they per. 
ceived the Engliſh fleet, on board fix fire ſhips, and ſent theſe, 
with the merchantmen before-mentioned, to land their ſuppl 
at a place in the bay ſeven leagues diſtant, while they engaged 
the Engliſh ſquadron, that at all events they might be ſafes, 
Authors vary not a little as to the ſtrength of both fleets 


which I take to be rather owing to partiality, than any real dif. 


ficulty there was of coming at the fact. Mr. Burchet ſays, the 
Engliſh were but nineteen ſhips in all b. Biſhop Kennet more 
truly reckons them twenty-two, wherein he agrees with all the 
French relations 1. The enemy's fleet conſiſted, according to 
our accounts, of twenty-eight, according to their own, of 10 
more than twenty-four ſall . The Engliſh had certainly the 
wind, and might therefore have avoided fighting, if they had fo 
pleaſed ; but this was by no means agreeable to, admiral Her- 
bert's temper : he therefore endeavoured all he could to get into 
the bay, that he might come to a' cloſe engagement; but the 
French ſaved him the labour, by bearing down upon him in three 
diviſions about ten in the morning on the firſt of May. The 
foremoſt diviſion conſiſted of eight ſhips under the command of 
Mr. Gaberet; the ſecond, of the like force, was commanded by 
admiral Chateau-Renault ; the third, which was alſo of eight 
ſhips, had for its Or ore Mr. Forant: the fight was pretty 


8 Hiſt. millcalre; vol. 1. p. 149. 
pb See his naval hiſtory as above APY My nu for ſaying what I do in 
the text, is my obſerving, that hoth the accounts may be very wel reconciled; 
Burchet ſpeaking only of the large ſhips, and the other writers of all in genen, 
that were under admiral Herbert's command, 
1 See his complete hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. . where 4 tells us, that 
the Engliſh fleet conſiſted of * third rates, ten fourth, and two bi, with 
two tenders. 

k The marquis de Quiney 8 us, that the French fleet and ted, exclu · 
five. of the veſſels under their convoy, of fificen third, and nine fourth rates; 
and i in this all the French writers agree, 
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arr for” about two hours, but then flackened, becauſe a great 
pr of the Engliſh fleet could not come up; but they continued 


fring on both Gdes till about five in the afternoon, admiral 
Herbert keeping ont all the time to ſea, becauſe he found the 
diſpute very une qual, and that there was no other way by wbich 
he could poſſibly gain the wind, and thereby an opportunity of 
bringing his whole fleet to engage. But, about the hour before 
mentioned, the Freneh fleet ſtood into the bay, which put an 
end to the fight. The Engliſh writers aſeribe this either to 
want of courage, or to the admirabs being refirained by his or- 
ders; but the French inform us, that he retired in order to take 
care of the ſhips under bis convoy, and that, after they had en · 
rely debarked the ſupply they had brought, he diſpoſed every 
thing in order to put to ſea the next morning, which he did I. 
This is the battle in Bantry- bay, which, though inconſiderable 
enough in itſelf, (fince the Engliſh, who had certainly the worſt 
of it, loft only one captain, one lieutenant, and ninety-four men, 
and had not more than three hundred wounded), is yet magni- 
fied by ſome writers into a mighty action. Tbe French had one 
ſhip. called the Diamond ſet on fire, and two others fo much 
damaged, as to be obliged to draw out of the line. The affair 
vas certainly very inconſiderable, and any advantage that was 
gained was rather to be aſeribed to a favourable wind, and ſu- 
perior force on one fide, than to any want either of courage or 
conduct on the other. ee ee, 
"After the action admiral Herbert bore away for the Scilly 
iſlands, and, having cruized there for ſome time, returned to 
bpithead ; upon which - occaſion. king William went down in 
perſon to Portſmouth, where, to ſhew he would diſtinguiſh and 
reward merit, though not pointed out to him by ſucceſs, he de- 
| 85 je 


It wuſt be acknowledged, that the Freneh ſpeak. in too high terms of this 
Vial ſucceſs ; the eer, fays M. Quincy, was out but twelve days, in which 
ſhore ſpace they landed what they carried in Treland,” beat the Engliſh fleet, and 
ave ſeven Dutch prizes. On the other hand, our authors are defirous of:chay » 
king ſome miſmanagement on the French admiral; whereas in truth he did bis 


| duy very exatly, and Quincy and the other French writers complain, that fur 


which-ſeems to be the fact. 


m 
me} 


vant of the fire-ſhips he was unable to proſceute the advantages he bad gained, 


The reader may conſult Kennet, Bur .ct, and Burchet, who have all given 
Plaions on this fide the queſtion, ne 
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elared admiral Herbert earl of Torrington, and knighted eas 


John Aſhby of the Defiance, and captain Cloudeſley Fay of 
the Edgar, giving at the ſame time a bounty of ten ſhilling y 


each ſeaman, and making a proviſion for Mrs. Ailmer, relid 
captain Ailmer, and for the reſt of the widows of ſuch as hy 
been killed in the action. This was -perfeQtly. well judged y 


that prince, and was indeed an act of his own, flowing ffom ie 


thorough. knowledge he had of mankind; and the neceſſity there 
zs of keeping up the ſpirits. of ſeamen, if we expect they moll 
perform great things. He ſaid, when he read the account of th 
battle of Bantry bay, that ſuch actions were neceſſary at the be 
ginning of a war, though they would be raſh. in the courſeofit 
which ſhews his great penetration, and accounts for his cheating 


admiral Herbert a eee an * in | which he had certain 


iy no advantage *. 
The fleet being at N FAY hi admiral ſailed vidi 
for Torbay, in the middle of June, where he was afterwards 
joined by a Dutch fleet, and by vice-admiral Killegrew's ſqu- 
dron, which had been cruizing before Dunkirk. This combined 
fleet ſtood over to the coaſt. of France, and continued cruizing 
there, and in the ſoundings, till towards the latter end of Aus 


guſt z, and being then in great want of beer, and there being ne | 


the leaſt appearance of the French putting to ſea, they returned 
to Torbay, where ſoon after the fleet ſeparated, the larger hips 

which wanted repair being ordered into port, and the reſt diſt 

buted into ſeveral ſquadrons for different ſervices o. Before ve 

ſpeak more particularly of theſe, it will be proper to take notice 

of what was performed by ſome other e . ba 
been eee n in * Foe ice 


n Kennet's hiſtory of England, yol. bt p. $64. Life of king William, p-34 
Pointer's chronological hiſtorian, vol. i. p. 36 4. An impartial account of fome 
remarkable paſſages in the life of Arthur, earl of Torrington, p. 20, 21. 

© Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 415. Biſhop Burnet complains, that this yet 
| there was nothing conſi derable done at ſea, and according to bis manner inſins* 
tes I know not what of treaſon, or treachery, or ſomething very black in it. But 

the truth ſeems to be, the funds were late ſettled, and the vernmeut itl 


| but half ſettled, which occaſioned the _ being ill manned, pee quale, 


When | 


| and worſe paid. 
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ien m Jithes Faded in kreland, his affairs had certainly = 
jy protnifirig g aſpect on that ſide v. He brought with him a 


1670 cbünderabik fupply, and he found thete ini army of 40,006 
wen cömplete. "There were but two places in the north Which 


held but Aga kitn,'v;z. Londonderry and Innifkilling. Of 
heſe $8 determined i make birkfar” Taler afid tnight eafil: 
have dont it if be had been Well "adviſed; but,'as biſhop Butn 


juſtly 6bſerves bſerves; there was a Eind of fatality that hung on his 


councils 4." te telolyed to begin with Londonderry, in refpe& 


the plate vigorollly, and take it as ſdon as poſſible by ſtorm; 


the other, tö block up tlie city, and to ac with his great army. 
| in ſuch 3 thanlier a6 tight ben ſuit his intereſt; till this place 


ſhould; by Ulnt of farnine, 1 be compelled to fürrendef. Either of 


theſe methods thight Have fiicteeded, but king James dedinet 
theſe: atid made choice of a third! which was to take the place 


by'« lb lege, in order to frivre bis Iriſh army to fatigues, and 


| to tender em, by this kind of "diſcipline, more fit for ſervice, 


This reſolution 6f bis gave ſufficient time for an application to the 
gorertiment 1 in England; and upon rhis, two regiments of foot, 
under the command of colonel Cunningham and colonel Ri- 
chards, FE forne ſapplies, were ſent thither : they arrived. on 
the 15th of April in the Lough; but colonel Lundy, who was 


goretnor of the town, being, as it was commonly believed, in 


king James's iritereſt; perfuaded thoſe gentlemen, that it was im- 


ofals were made him] the firſt was, to attack 


pradticable to defend the wh and that therefore the beſt thing 


they could do was to r 


p jobs Kelly 5 rhemoir's. f of the walk in Ireland, 1690, 12mo, p 


rn and preſerve his majeſty's 8 troops; | 
which they accbrdingly did; The townſmen, having turned out 
| thelr go perfior, however, made a noble defence, which gained 
lime for another application to England*. „ Hp | 


ch. 2. Father Otleans's biſtory of the-revolations in England under the family 


of the Stharts,' p. 324. Kennet s hiſtory of England, vol. iti. p. $75, 576. 
5 e eee 


Oldmizon's $ hiſtory of the ee vol. il. 2 16. 
times, vol. ii. p. 19, 


r Dr. Walker, who was governor bf Londonderry, publiſhed an exact account 


% 8 


«count, and from theſe, Burnet's hiſtory, and the au 1 bade had from Gilg 


| Vitneſſes, I report theſe facts. 


Vol. II. No Rr Dam 


b be lege under the title of A true account of the fiege of Londonderry, 
London, 4to, 1690, 59 pages.” Afterwards he wrote a vindication of this 


1 
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During this ſpace, commodore Rooke, who had been fent 


with a ſquadron in the month of May to the coaſt of Ireland, 
performed. all that could be expected from him there, by keep- 
ing king James and! his army from having any intercourſe with 
the Scots; and on the 8th of June: he failed in with the Bona. 


venture, Swallow,. Dartmouth, and a fleet of tranſport-ſhips, 
under the command of major-general:Kirke, who: was come 


with this force to relieve Londonderry. The commodore con- 
Gurred with. him, as it was his duty, very chearfully i in carrying 
on this ſervice.- When they came to examine the method taken 
by the enemy to prevent their relieving the place, they ſound 
they had laid a boom croſs, the river, compoſed of, chains and 
cables, and floated. with timber,. there bejng, ſtrong redoubts at 
each end, well provided with cannon. ; Upon a view of this, 
general Kirke reſolved to make himſelf maſter of the Inch, an 
iſland in Lough Swilly, in which the commodore aſſiſted him ſo 
effectually, that on the 16th he Was in full poſſeſſion. not only 
of that iſland, but of the paſs to the main ; and, having 1 
formed this ſervice, he returned to his ſtations... | 


He continued there till the 22d, on which day be received, bs 


the Portland man of war, a letter from the general, wherein he 
informed him, that, being ſatisfied the place was reduced to the 
laſt extremity, he was determined to attempt its relief at any 
rate. 'The commodore upon this left the Bonaventure and Port- 
land on his ſtation, and, with the Deptford and Dartmouth, 


failed to the aſſiſtance of the major general. He ſent the Dart- | 


mouth, commanded by captain, afterwards Sir John Leake, up 
to Kilmore to receive his orders, and then returned to the Bon- 
aventure and Portland, with! intention to continue there till the 
arrival of the three ſhips he expected from the earl of Torring- 
ton. With this aſſiſtance major- general Kirke, having properly 
diſpoſed the men of war, on the 3oth of July ſent the Mountjoy 
of Derry, captain Browning, and the Phoenix of Colrain, cap- 


tain Douglas, both deeply laden with proviſions, under the con- 


voy of the Dartmouth: frigate, to attempt breaking the boom. 
The Iriſh army made a prodigious fire upon theſe ſhips as they 
paſſed, which was very briſkly returned, till the Mountjoy nen 


s Borchet's naval ee „418. ae catrant, p. 255. Kennet's "y 
of England, vol. iii. p. 579. 
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be boom, and broke it, and was by the rebound run 


| aſhore 3 upon this the Iriſh gave a loud huzza, made a terrible 


fre upon, and with their boats attempted to board her. But the 


failors fring a broadfide, the ſhock looſened ber ſo, that they 


floated again, and paſſed the boom, as did the Pheenix alſo, un- 
der cover of the Bartmouth's fire. This ſeaſonable ſupply ſaved 
the remains of that brave garriſon, which, after a hundred and 


five days cloſe fiege, and, being reduced from ſeven thouſand 


five hundred to four thouſand three hundred, had ſubſiſtence for 
only two days ue the _ eee the dia on the * of 
A j 
Commodore Rocks on the 13th of Auguſt n we 2 
* Schomberg's forces, conſiſting of upwards of ten thouſand 
men, horſe and foot, embarked in ninety veſſels of ſeveral ſorts, 


and landed them ſafe in Groom's bay near Carrickfergus, whi- 


ther he brought the remainder of the army and the artillery, and 
then continued with the general, titl he had taken the town, and- 

bad not any farther occaſion for his aſſiſtance. He ſtationed 
afterwards as many ſhips and yachts of his fquadron as he 
thought requiſite for maintaining the correſpondence between 
England and Ireland, and preventing any attempt that might be 
made by French or Scots privateers. He failed next with thoſe 


- few ſhips that were remaining to Dublin, where he inſulted the 


city by manning his boats, and making a ſhew of landing; and 
on the 18th: of September he actually endeavoured to burn all 
the veſſels that were in the harbour, and had certainly performed 
it, if the wind had not veered about, and blew a freſh gale, as 
the yachts and ketches were going in, which obliged him to 
os N ns to pot to ſea. "__ ne. was on this 


t Dr. Walker $ account, p. 33. which agrees exactly with the French 4 * | 


ol the ſiege by Viney. hiſt, milit. vol. ii. p. 232. Biſhop Burnet accuſes (though 


without reaſon) major general Kirke for not relieving them ſooner. Indeed there 
is no eſcaping this prelate's reſentment; for, if an officer miſcarries, it is through 
his own ill conduct; and, if he ſucceeds, he might have done it ſooner, had he 
been hearty, The truth is, the general thought the buſineſs impraQticable, but 
was determined to make ſome attempt, when he underſtood the beſieged fatted 
their dogs on the bodies of the flain Irifh, and then killed and eat thoſe anime le 
themſelyes, Hiſtory of the wars in Ireland, ch. 3. Father Orlcan's hiſtory of 
ade en! in o England under the family of the Stuarts, 5. 5 
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time in the place, and, wbich is full Mare, aan eher 
wicneſs of this bold attempt. en ar n 
- From the bay of Dublin cinder Rooke ſailed to Corke, 
where he attempted likewiſe: going into the barbour, hut v 
prevented by the briſk fire the enemy made from theit honerie 


on which were mounted ſeyenteen or eighteen pieces of cannon. 


He took poſſeſſion, however, ot the great iſland, and might 
| have done farther ſervices, if his ſhips had not by this time 


FER grown foul, and his proviſions low zg which ſqrced him to quit 


bis ſtation, and repair to the Downs, where he arrived on the 
13th of OQober, after having given by his activity, vigilance, 
and indefatigable attention to his duty in this expedition, an car- 
neſt! of the great things which he afterwards performed when 
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not © eicher many or great; and — i ſhall wah mention 
the taking of two celebrated ſea- officers in the French ſervice, 
VIZ, the gallant chevalier Fourbin, and the famous John dy 
Bart. They commanded i two ſmall frigates, and had under their 


convoy ſix rich merchantmen, home ward bound. Near the Iſle 


of Wight they were chaced by two of our fifty-gun ſhips, which 
they engaged very brayely, though they ſaw that it was a thing 
Impoſble for them to avoid being taken. All they aimed at was 
to give their merchantmen time to eſcape, in which they ſuc- 
ceeded ; for, while they fought deſperately, the veſſels under 
their convoy got ſafe into Rochelle. As for the chevalier Four- 


bin and captain Bart, they were carried priſoners i into Plymouth, 


from whence they not long after found means to eſcape, and 
got ſafely over to Calais v. For this generous action the French 
king rewarded each of them with the command of a man of 
war: but our writers of naval biſtory have been fo careleſs, tha 


I cannot find with any certainty who the captains were that took 


| them. We have indeed a much more particular relation of this 
affair i in Fourbiu- 8 memoirs, wherein it is ſaid they had twenty 
merchantmen under their convoy; that they fought two long 
hours, and that one ol the Engliſh n was killed 1 in the 


u 'Burcher s naval hiſtary, p. 419.—4zr. Kenner s hi ſtory of England, vol. " 


v. 580. Hiſtory of the reduction of 2 * 39. | w Hilt. militaire, 
toms i ii. * 2 25 via | 
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engagement; put 1 chink the relation, as I have given it, i. more 


eee ihe 


time a very accurate hiſtorian/:, . 
In the ſeſhons of parliament, in the winter of 1689, <A 
yere many and loud camplaints made of the conduct of affairs 


| at ſen, which bore hard on e- rer wah 


of the earl of Torrington, the carl of Carbery, Sir 
Michael Wharton, Sir. Thomas Lee, Sir John Chichely, Sir 
John Lowther,. and Mr. Bacheyerel, who, in defence of their 
ann charaQers, laid open the miſcarriages in the victualling · 
office, which produced a parliamentary i inquiry into that affair, 
2nd a reſolution of the houſe of commons, <« That Sir John 1 Pap 
« ſons, Sir Richard Haddock, admiral Stuart, and Mr. Nicho, 
« las Fenn, vidtuallers of the fleet, ſhould be ſent for, in the cu- 
« ſtody of the ſerjeant at arms, to anſwer to the ſaid complaint.” 
But, notwithſtanding that an exact ſcrutiny into that affair pro- 
duced a full diſcovery of great miſchiefs accafioned- by the bad 
viualling of the fleet, yet the ſpirit raiſed againſt the admini- 
tration grew ſo ſtrong, that it was thought neceſſary for the 
earl of Torrington to relign his office of firſt commiſſioner, in 
order to allay itz and he was ſucceeded therein by Thomas earl 
of Pembroke, which, from that nobleman's popularity, anſwered 
the end effectually, and gave the nation great ſatisfaction . 
1 ſhall open the naval tranſactians of 1690, with an account of 
admiral Ryſlel's ailing into the Mediterranean, though this i is, 
generally ſpeaking, accounted a tranſaction of the farmer year; 
but my reaſon for plaging it here, is the fleet's not putting to 
ea till the ſpring, though orders were given for it in the pre+ 
eeding winter. His catholic majeſty, Charles Ul, having eſpou- 
ſed a princeſs of the houſe of Neubourg, ſiſter to the reigning. 
empreſs, and to the queen of Portugal, demanded an Engliſh 
fleet to conduct her ſafely to his On, which was renglly 


EY The memoirs which Bos onder the nawe of count Fourbin ee with 


ſuch exapgerated relations, that I own I ſuſpect their credit. As to the work of 
the marquis de Quincy, it is one of the beſt in its kind, written with care and 
exaQtneſs from good authorities; and for this reaſon the authors of madern me- 
moirs, ſuch as thoſe of marſhal Villars, the duke of Berwick, and M. de Gus 
Trouin, tranſcribe it continually, See the Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome 
Vl. p. 592, 600. tome vii. p. 728. 

Kennet's complete hiſtory of Englard, vol. iii. p. 582, 585. Burnet's biff. 
ef his own times, vol. ii. p. 8. Life of king William, p. 258. 

255 po granted; 
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granted; and indeed ſuch a compliment never had been refuſeg 
even to ſtates in war with us, becauſe it was always taken as 3 
tacit confeſſion of our dominĩon at ſea; which might, methinks, 
Have ſecured it from biſhop Burnet's cenſure . On the twenty. 
fourth of November, admiral Ruſſel failed” with ſeven large 


men of war, and two yachts, to Fluſhing, in order to receive 


her catholic majeſty, and her attendants; and had orders, 28 
foon as the queen came on board, to hoiſt the union flag at the 
main · top · maſt head, and to wear it there as long as her ma- 


jeſty was on board. On the eighteenth of January, 1690, ſhe 


arrived in the Douns; on the twenty- fourth, ſhe came to St. 
Helen's, whither their majeſties, king William and queen Mary, 


ſent the duke of Norfolk to compliment her, as did their royal 


highneſſes the prince and princeſs of Denmark, the lord Corn- 
dury, and colonel Berkley“. The admiral had orders to put 

to ſea with the firſt fair wind, and was inſtructed to block up 
the harbour of Toulon, in order to prevent the French ſqua- 
dron there from coming out'; and he endeavoured it on the be- 
ginning of February, and again towards the end of the month, 
but was forced back to Torbay on the twenty-third. Thence 
he failed again in a few days, but was driven back on the 
ſecond of March. At laſt he failed with a pretty fair wind, on 

the ſeventh of that month, with a ſtout ſquadron of thirty men 
of war, under his command, and a fleet of four hundred mer- 


chant- men, bound for the Streights; and, after a very tempeſtu · 


ous paſſage, landed her catholic majeſty on the ſixteenth, at 
the Groyne; from whence he failed to execute his other com- 


miſſion, but was forced by contrary winds into the harbour of 


Ferrol, where the Duke, a ſecond rate man of war, in a briſk 
gale of wind, ran aſhore, and was with great difficulty got off. 
_ The admiral "_ oxegutes warn re and Sec left 


2 ; Hiſtory of bis own times, vol. ii. p. 49. The propriety of this piece of 
eomplaiſance will more clearly appear, if we reflect, that it obliged the houſe of 
Auſtria, was a proper return for the aſſiſtance given king William by that 
queen's relations, and was beſides (as things were then circumſtanced, which 
ought ever to be conſidered) a neceſſary and en ſervice ohne to ah 
grand alliance. 99 5 

2 Burchet's memoirs, p. 33. Life of king William, p. 261. Kerem ki, > 


politique, tome viii. p. 209, 473. 
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vice-adwiral Killegrew, with the Mediterranean ſquadron, be- 
hid him, bore away with the firſt fair wind for England, and 
arrived at Portſmouth. on the 28th of April, where he landed 
ſeveral perſons of quality . had attended her ame ma- 


fy in her voyage® EE Ex Tas eoncioevdar'b 


The reader will cafily Iiſa: . this account 7 1 mor- 
ter, that admiral Ruſſel performed as much as the roughneſs of 
the ſeaſon, and other circumſtances; conſidered, could be e 
e from hi. Biſhop Burnet, however, ſuggeſts, that if it 

not been for the care he was obliged to take of the queen 
of Spain, he might have blocked up the Toulon ſquadron in 
port, and n. Previnged the ale that emp N 
to the N it will be ad. a mere. pats ad ae. e toos 
not very well founded. We have before obſerved, with how 
great difficulty admiral Ruſſel got with his fleet out to fea, and 
how late it was in the year. We have likewiſe mentioned the 
great fleet of merchant · men his his convoy; and taking theſe 
circumſtances together, we may eaſily diſcern the reaſon of the 
Toulon ſquadron's coming out, which was in the beginning of * 
the month of May, without placing any thing to the account 
of the compliment paid to the queen of Spain, which, as 1 be- 
fore obſerved, was a thing equally for the honour and intereſt 
of Britain; and the conſciouſneſs of this was what induced me 
to enter thus far into the eee of, vice-adm iral Wir 
int. 

Vice-admiral 1 arixcd. at Cad on the Th: of 
April, where baving, according to his inſtructions, taken all 
poſſible care of the trade, and having been joined by two. Dutch 
men of war, the Guelderland and Zurickzee, he was next to 
proceed from thence in order to attend the motions of the 
Toulon ſquadron. In this, however, he met with no, ſmall 
difficulty, by reaſon of the ſtormy weather, which injured ſe- 
veral ſhips of his ſquadron extremely, and the two Dutch ſhips 
one of ſeventy-two, and the other of ſixty-two guns, after lo- 
ling all their maſts, except a mizen, foundered. In repairing 


2-4 


d Burchet's naval hiſt, p. 421, 42.2, Tindal's continuation of Rapin, vol. i. 


nn © Burnet's hiſt, of his own times, vol. ii, ub: ſupra, _ 
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theſe unlucky acciderits, a great deal of time was waſted ; anf 
fo much the more through the ebldnefs and inactivity of the 
povernor of Cadiz; who, for his negligence in this reſpect, wat 
juſtly ſuſpected of being in the French intereſt; Before things 


through theſe diſadvantages, could be brought into perfect or. 


der; the vice-admiral, on the ninth of May, received three dil. 
ferent accounts of the Toulon ſquadron's being at fea. Up 
this, he held a council of war, wherein it was reſolved, that 
purſuant to his'inftruftions, he Thoull inimediarely put to fey 
in order to go in ſearch of it; On the tenth of May, about 
four in the morning, he failed accordingly, with nine Engliſh 
and two Dutch ſhips, aid arrived the next Yay in the mouth of 
the Streights, where be was joined by captain Shelton, and his 
detachment, from the bay of Gibraltar; and at the farfie time 


received intelligence; that the French fleet was in the bay of 


Tetuan: thither he failed iti queſt of them; his fleet conſiſting 
now of one ſecond Tate, three third rates, fix fourth fates, 
two fiſth rates; in all, twelve men of war, and two fire-ſhips; 
befides five Dutch men of war. On his arrival in Tetuan-bay, 
he found only two ſhips, one at anchor, ànd the other under 
fail ; the latter put but Algerine colours; and eſcaped ; but the 
former, being embayed, was taken by the Dutch vice-admiral 
Allemonde, and proved to de a Freneh this. bound for the 
Weſt Indies 9. 

The wind ſhifring, te admiral ſtood over again with the 
Spaniſh coaſt, and being two leagues W. N. W. off Ceuta 
point, the man at the maſt-head ſaw ten fhips to the north; 


with their heads lying eaſtwards. Upon this, advice was gi. 


ven to the Dutch admiral, and the Montague was ſent a- head 
to diſcover the enemy's motions ; the fleet ſtill continuing to 
| ſtretch over to Gibraltar. About one 6'clock they were within 
two miles of the French ſquadron, which appeared to be on 
the run, and therefore our ſhips ſet their top-gallant-fails; and 
crowded after them; but to little purpoſe, for the French be- 
ing all clean ſhips; juſt come out of port, (whereas ſome of 
ours had been ſeventeen months off the ground), it is no won- 
der they got clear of them. The chace was continued an the 


d Burchet's memoirs, p. 37: 8 


next 
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it next day, when the enemy were four leagues a- head; and the 
10 Dutch and one of the Engliſh ſhips as much a- ſtern, inſomuch c 
that the admiral had with him no more than four ſhips, which 
induced him to give over the chace; yet, between nine and ten 
in the morning, the Richmond and the Tyger forced one of the 
. W merchant-ſhips. on ſhore to the weſtward of Tariffa. About 
1 three in the N the whole fleet ee l the e 
1 bore away for Cadiz. | 


4 The French writers 3 * their beſt to ave © this retreis 
it the air of a victory: one of them tells us, that Mr. Chatteau= 
5 Renault, notwithſtanding the great ſuperiority of the enemy, 
of ordered all the merchant-ſhips. under his convoy, to fail before, 
it while he remained with his ſquadron of eight men of war be- 
id tween-them and the Engliſh; and that after this, perceiving 


| one of the veſſels, which was a very bad ſailer, had fallen be- 
hind, he lay by till ſhe paſſed him, and then, perceiving: the 
g Engliſh ur- did not incline to engage, he continued his 
g tourſe f. But father Daniel, who piques himſelf ſo much upon 
his veracity, carries the thing till farther ; he ſays, that, on the 
4 twentieth. of May, N. S. the French admiral, with ſeven ſhips 
under his cammand, diſcovered near the Streights of Gibraltar 
F a ſquadron of twenty-three Engliſh and Dutch men of war. 
He immediately prepared for battle, and failed towards them. 
This boldneſs of his ſurpriſed them ſo much, that they had not 
F courage to attack him; and the count, after waiting for two 
4 of his ſhips that were heavy ſailers, and for ſome merchant- 
men that were willing to ſecure themſelves under his convoy, 
continued his route towards Breſt, without the leaſt oppoſitions. 


4 There is ſomething ſo very improbable, not to ſay extravagant, 

5 in this ſtory, that there wanted nothing but the hiſtorian's re- 

5 flection to render it perfectly ridiculous. He concludes this te- 

F dious detail with obſerving, „ that the very enemy themſelves 

i WW * could not but admire the ability and intrepidity of the count 

p de Chatteau- Renault. Such flouriſhes are ſo natural to theſe 

f author, that, after a n few inſtances, I ſhall content myſelf 

| L W kiftoriqus et 3 tome ix. p. 53, 60, 67. Burchet's 581 
biſt, p. 424. f iſt militaire, tome li. p. 319- 1 HZiſt. de 


| Fravee, tome x. p. 155. 
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thin terdaniuies of them, and leave their credit to the cn. 
did conſideration of every impartial reader. 

It was the 21ſt of May before vice-admiral Killogrew could 
mack the port of Cadiz, where, having made the neceſſary de. 
tachments for the ſafe convoy of our homeward-bound mer. 
ehantmen, he, in purfuance of his inſtructions, ſer ſail for Eng- 
land, and in thirty-five days arrived at Plymouth with one fe. 
cond and four third rates of ours, fix Dutch men of war, the 
Half. Moon, and Virgin prize, On his arrival at Plymouth, he 
received letters from the lords of the admiralty, informing bim, 
that the French, after aw engagement, had obliged our fleet to 
_ retire, and were with their own about Rye, Dover, and thoſe 
parts, and therefore he was to take all imaginable care of his 
ſquadron. Upon this he called a council of war, at which were 
_ preſent the Dutch admirals Allemonde and Evertzen, and Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, rear-admiral of the red, then juſt returned 
from the Iriſh coaſt, Upon mature deliberation, they determi- 
ned it was ſafeſt to proceed with the ſhips into. Hamoze within 
Plymouth- ſound; for, as they were large ſhips, they could not 


run in at low water, and as they were in want of water, provi- 


fions, and fea-ſtores, it was impoſſible . for them to- put to ſea; 
ſo that this was the only om left to be ws from mn attempts 
of. the French *% 

Fhe French had been wry cnduſirions a year in „ fendiog a 
| u fleet to fea, and that early in the ſeaſon; for on the iſt or 
24d of March they embarked a great ſupply for Ireland under the 
convoy of a ſquadron of thirty-ſix men of war, which ſailed on 
the-7th of the ſame month, attended by four fire- ſhips and five 
gutes, and were afterwards joined by another ſquadron from 


Provence, with ſeveral tranſports; ſo that in all they convoyed 


over fix thouſand men, befides ammunition and money. Part 
of theſe they landed on the 11th at Kingſale, and the reſt on the 
13th in the bay of Corke. On the 8th of April they left the 
coaſts of that iſtand, in order to return into the road of Breſt, 
which they 4 lafely on the "Ine" and then 9 to 185 


* Burchel s memoirs, and 1 hiſtory, as before cited, 
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mand of the count de Tourville “. 


While the French were thus e our e were 
chiefly bent on ſending over a royal army, to be commanded by 
king William in perſon to Ireland; This great deſign was brought 
to beat about the beginning of the month of June, when hie 


majeſty left London to mareh toward the coaſt, where he em- 


barked his forces on board two hundred eighty. eight tranſports 
on the 11th, and, eſcorted by a ſquadron of fix men of war un- 


der Sir Cloudefley Shovel, failed for Carrickfergus, where he 


ſafely arrived on the 14th of the ſame month, and ſoon after 
diſmiſſed rear-admiral Shovel, with the Plymouth ſquadron, 
with orders to join the grand fleet, which, as we have Wenn 
ſhewn, he could net do, till it was too late k. : 

8 There was nothing better underſtood in England chan the wh 
ſolute neceſlity of afſembling early in the year a ſtrong fleet in 
the channel. The honour of the kingdom depended upon it; for 
the French, after their ſmall advantage in Bantry-bay, had given 
out, that they would the next fummer inſult the joint fleets of 
the = and * Wart v was FRE eee nation's en 


inn. militaire, tome 1. p. 218, 80 317. One may juſtly abs how 
the Freach could be able to fit out not only a greater fleet than we, but with 
ter expedition too. In order to account for this, I ſhall offer to the reader's 
conſideration ſome matters of fact, ſet down by captain George St, Lo, who 
was at this time à priſoner in France, and ſaw this very armament made. When 
* 1 was firſt brought priſoner thither,” feys be, I day four months in an hoſ- 
*« pital at Breſt for cure of my wounds, and was ſent to Nants, before half cu - 


% red, While I was at Breſt, I was aſtoniſhed at the expedition uſed in manniug 


< and fitting out their ſhips, which till then I thonght could be done no where 
* ſooner than in England, where we have ten times the ſhipping, «nd conſe» 
« quently ten times more ſeamen than they have in France; but there I ſaw 
6 twenty ſail of hips of about fixty guns each, got ready in twenty days time: 
« they were brought in, and the men diſcharged; and, upon an order from Pa- 
* ris, they were carcened, keeled up, rigged, victualled, manned, and out 
„ again in the ſaid time, with the greateſt caſe imaginable. I likewiſe ſaw a. ſhip 
of one hundred guns bad all her guns taken out there in four or five hours 
50 time, which I never ſaw done in England in twenty-four hours, and this with 
* greater eaſe, and leſs hazard, than here, which 1 ſaw under the hoſpital- win 
* dow; and this I am ſure I could do as cafily in England.“ e r ſafety ; 
or a bridle to the French king. London, 4to, 1693, p. 18, 19. | 
* Kennet's complete hiſtory, vol. i. p. 598. Life of king William, p. 265. | 
Buecker s memoirs, p. 53. Hiſtory of the wars in Ireland, ch. «i. "_ 109. Mer 
cure Ee et politique, tome ix. p. 74. 


8 2 depended 
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depended on this meaſure no leſs, ſince the king and the greatef 
part of his forces were abroad: ſcarce ſeven thouſand regulzy 


troops left in England ; and ſuch as were in the intereſt of king 


James almoſt every where in motion, and waiting in all appear. 
ance for nothing, but the fight of a French fleet on the coaſt, to 


{1 take up arms, and declare againſt the government. 


Let, for all this, our maritime proceedings were very ſlow, 
for which various, and fame ſcarce credible cauſes are aligned, 


It was given out, that the greateſt part of the fleet was diſaffe&t. 


ed; and, to wipe off this ſuggeſtion, it was thought neceſſary 


that an addreſs ſhould be ſent up from the Downs, which was 
accordingly done i. On the other hand, it was late before the 
Dutch ſent their fleet to fea, and the Engliſh, knowing that no- 


thing of conſequence could bo done till after their junction, were 
_ the leſs ſolicitous about putting themſelves in order, till they 
heard of their being at ſea®, _ * 5 
The conduct of the French in the mean time was of quite ane 
other kind; for, while the ſquadron before-mentioned was gone 
to Ireland, orders were given for equipping a fleet of ſixty fail 


at Breſt, which was to put to ſea by the end of May: this they 


actually did, and, though they were forced by contrary winds 
to put back again to that road, yet on the 12th of June they put 


to ſea in three ſquadrons, each ſquadron being divided into three 
diviſions, - Of theſe the white and blue ſquadrons, commanded 


by count d'Eftrees on board the Le Grande, a ſhip of eighty-ſix 
guns, formed the vanguard, conſiſting of twenty · ſix men of 


war. The main body was compoſed of the white ſquadron, 


commanded by the admiral count Tourville in the Royal Sun, a 


ſhip of ane hundred guns; this ſquadron conſiſted likewiſe of 
twenty-ſix fail ; the blue ſquadron made the rear guard, com-. 


manded by Mr. d'Amfreville in the Magnificent, a ſhip of eigh- 
ty guns, and in this ſquadron there were but twenty-five fail. 
In all there were ſeventy-eight men of war, twenty-two fire- 
| ſhips, and the whole fleet carried upwards of four thoufand ſe- 


ven hundred pieces of cannon, On the 1 3th of F Jane hel ſteered | 


| See the adreſs i in Feuer s complete hiſtory, vol. ili. p. 63. m Bur- 
nei's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 49. Burchet and other writers. An 
im partial account of ſome remarkable paſſages in the life of Arthur, earl of Tor- 
Jipgton, p. 33. 46 
for 
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* the Weg coaſt, and on the 20th found themſelves off the 
Lizard. The next day the admiral took ſome Engliſh fiſhing- 
boats, and, after having paid the people who were on board for 
their fiſh, he ſet them at liberty again; and theſe were the men 
(ſuch was our ſupineneſs !) that firſt brought advice of the ar- 
rival of the French fleet on our coaſt o; while ours was lying 
idle, and ſcarce in a condition and ch as ib en 
very juſtly obſerves eꝛꝰ. 
Our admiral, the earl of eie was at Bt, Helen? $ —_ | 
he received this news, which muſt have ſurpriſed him very much, 
fince he was ſo far from expeCting any advice of this kind, that 
he had no ſcouts to the weſtward?P. He put to ſea, however, 


- with ſuch ſhips as he had, and ſtood to the ſouth-eaſt on Mid- 


ſummer day, leaving his orders, that all the Engliſh and Dutch 
ſhips which could have notice ſhould follow him. This ſhews. 
how much he was confuſed, and how little notion he had of a 
ſpeedy engagement; and indeed it was impoſſible he ſhould have 
framed any proper ſcheme of action, when he had no certain 
account of the ſtrength of the French. In the evening he was 
joined by ſeveral ſhips, and the next morning he fqund himſelf 
within ſight of the enemy. The French landed, and made ſome 
priſoners on ſhore, and by them ſent a letter from Sir William 
Jennings, an officer in the navy, who had followed the fortunes 
of king James, and ſerved now as third captain on board the 
Admiral, promiſing pardon to all ſuch captains, as would now 
adhere to that prince a. The next day our admiral received an- 
other reinforcement of ſeven Dutch men of war under the com- 


mand of admiral Evertzen ; however, the fleets continued look- 
ing upon each other for ſeveral days r. It is certain that the eart 


of Torrington did not think himſelf ſtrong enough to venture an 
agreement, and in all probabllity me _ of the admirals, via. 


u M. Je 8 hiſt, wilitaire, tome il, p. 318, 319. nad tome m. 
p. 276. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome ix. p. 80, o Hiſtory of his 
own times, vol. ii. p. 49. PÞ Kennet's complete hiſtory of England, vol, iii. 
p. 602, Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 49. Life of king William, 
p. 274» 4 Burchet's memoirs, p. 46, See likewiſe a pamphlet publiſhed 


about that time, intitled, The late plot on the fleet detected, with the Jacobites 


memorial, Cc. London, 1690, 4to. r An impartial account of ſome re- 
merkable paſſages in the life of Arthur, carl of Torrington, p. 24. Life of king 


m, p. 274, SA 
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Ralph Delaval, Eſq; vice-admiral of the ved, Edward Ruſte, 


red, were of the like opinion . Beſides, he waited for Sir 

Cloudeſley Shovel, rear-admiral of the blue, who was to have 
| Joined him with the Plymouth ſquadron and ſome other ſhips*, 
His whole ſtrength conſiſted of about thirty-four men of war 


of ſeveral ſizes, and the three Dutch admirals had. under their N 


command twenty-two large ſhips. We need not wonder there- 
fore, that, ſeeing himſelf out-numbered by above twenty ſail, he 
was not willing to riſk his own honour and the nation's ſafety 
upon ſuch unequal terms. But the queen who was then regent, 
having been informed that her father's adherents intended a ge- 
netal inſurrection, and that, if the French fleet continued longer 
on the coaſt, this would certainly take effect, by advice of the 
privy council, ſent him orders to fight at all events, in order to 
force the French fleet to withdraw". In obedience to this order, 
as ſoon as it was light, on the 3oth of June the admiral threw 
out the ſignal for drawing into a line, and bore down upon the 
enemy, while they were under ſail, by a wind with their heads 
to the northward", 

The ſignal for battle was made about cet when the French 
brag their head-ſails to their maſts, in order to ly by. The 
aCtion began about nine, when the Dutch ſquadron, which made 


Naval hiſtory, p. 634. d Burchet's memoirs, p. 44- 
u Biſhop Kennet in his complete hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 606, entertains 
us with a ſuceinct account of this Jacobite plot, which it is neceſſary to tranſcribe, 
that the reader may have ſome conception of thoſe reaſons that induced the 
queen and her council to ſend the admiral theſe poſitive orders to fight, © It 
vas agreed,” ſays he, that while part of the French fleet ſhould bear up the 
Thames, the Jacobites in London, who were grown very bold and numerous 
<« by the flocking of that party from all parts of the country thither, ſhould have 
* made an inſurrection, and have ſeized the quzen and her chief miniſters. 
<< Then certain perſons were to have tsken upon them the adminiſtration of af- 
6 fajrs till the return of king James, who was to leave the command of his ar- 
amy to his generals, and haſten with all ſpeed into England; the other part of 


| << the French fleet, having joined their gallies, was to have landed eight thou · 


% ſand men at Torbay, with arms for a greater number. After which the gal- 
4 lies and men of war were to ſail into the Iriſh ſea to hinder the return of king 


6 William and his forces, and the diſcontented Scots were to have revolted at 


the ſame time in ſeveral parts of that kingdom.“ 
w Burchet' 's memoirs, p- 36, Naval hiſt, p. 426. Columna roſtrat P- _ 


the 


Eſq; admiral of the blue, Sir John Aſhby, vice-admiral of the 
ſame ſquadron, and George Rooke, Eſq; rear-admiral of the 
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4 of the united fleets, fell in with the van of the French, 
and put them into fome diſorder. About half an hour after, our 


blue ſquadron engaged their rear very warmly; but che red 
commanded by he earl of Torrington in perſon, which made 
the centre of our fleet, could not come up till about ten; and 
this oceaſioned a great opening between them and the Dutch. 


The French making uſe of this advantage weathered, and of 


courſe ſurrounded the latter, who defended themſelves very gal- 
lantly, though they ſuffered extremely from fo nnequal a diſpute. 
The admiral, ſecing their diftrefs, endeavoured to relieve them; 
and while they dropt their anchors, (the only method they had 


left to preſerve themſelves), he drove with his own ſhip and fe- | 
veral others between them and the enemy, and in that ſituation 
| anchored about five in the afternoon, when it grew calm; but 


diſcerning how much the Dutch: had ſuffered, and how little 
probability their was of regaining any thing by renewing the 
fight, he weighed about nine at nights and retired eaſtward WR 
the tide of flood *® 

The next day it was reſolved in a council of war, held in the 
afternoon, to preſerve the fleet by retreating, and rather to de- 
ſtroy the difabled ſhips, if they ſhould be preſſed by the enemy, 
than to hazard another engagement by endeavouring to protect 
wem. This reſolution was executed with as much ſucceſs as 
could be expected, which, however, was chiefly owing to want 
of experience in the French admirals; for, by not anchoring 
when the Engliſh did, they were driven to a great diſtance, and 
by continuing to chace in a line of battle, inſtead of leaving every 
ſhip ar liberty to do her utmoſt, they could never recover what 
they loſt by their firſt miſtake?. But, notwithſtanding all this, 
they preſſed on their purſuit as far as Rye-bay, and forcing one 
of our men of war of ſeventy gans, called the Anne, which bad 


* Theſe particulars” are taken Sil a 'very authentic pamphlet, the title of 
which runs thus : The account given by Sir John Aſhby vice-admiral, and rear- 
® 2d4miral Rooke, to the lords commiſſioners of the engagement at ſea between 
the Engliſh, Dutch, and French fleets, June the zoth, 1690, With a j-urnal 
of the fleet ſince their departure from St. Helen's to their return to the Buoy | 
* in the Nore, and other material paſſages relating to the aid * Fe 
London, priuted for Randal Taylor, 1691, 4to, p. 32. | 

J Burchet's memoirs p. 47. Naval hiſtory, p. 427. The fad is likewiſe ac- 
knowledged by M. de Quincy and other French writers. M 
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| loſt all her maſts, on ſhore near Winchelſea, they. ſent in tw 
ſhips to burn her, which the captain prevented by ſetting fire to 
her himſelf. 'The body of the French fleet ſtood in and out of 
the bays of Bourne and Pemſey in Suſſex, while about fourteen 
of their ſhips anchored near the ſhore. Some of theſe attempted 
to burn a Dutch ſhip of ſixty · four guns, which at low water lay 
dry; but her commander defended her ſo ſtoutly every high 


water, that they were at length end to n a. the ban 


carried her ſafe into Holland . | 

Our loſs in this unlucky affair, if we Sos mation. was 

not ſo great as might have been expected; not above two ſhips, 
two ſea-captains, two captains of marines, and three hundred 

and fifty private men. The Dutch were much more unfortunate, 


becauſe they were more thoroughly engaged. Beſides three ſhips | 


ſunk in the fight, they were obliged to ſet fire to three more that 
were ſtranded on the coaſt of Suſſex, loſing in all fix ſhips of 
the line. They loſt likewiſe abundance of gallant officers, 
particularly their rear-admirals Dick and Brakel, and captain 
Nordel, with a great number of inferior officers and ſea» 
men . Yet even this misfortune contributed to raiſe their re- 


putation at ſea, ſince as ſoon as the ſtates received the news, 


they ordered fourteen men of war to be built and put to ſea in 
as many days, which, as my author ſays, may ſeem incredible 
to ſuch as are unacquainted with the power of the Dutch at that 
time, and what they v were able to do upon e occa· 
ſions b. 


fleet over the joint forces of the maritime powers ſhould extreme- 
ly elevate the writers of that nation, who are ſo apt to run out 
into extravagant flights of panegyric on much ſlighter occaſions, 


The marquis Ke 0 e us, that the Dutch fought with all 


2 Burcher's na val Oy p. 427. I have been at ſome pains to diſcover the 


name of this ſnip and of its gallant captain. The former I find to have been De- 
macs, and che latter Convient. As I have my information from a Frenchman, 
I wo whether the names are ſpelt right. | 

a An impartial account of ſome remarkable paſſages in the life of Arthur, earl 


of Torrington, p. 24, 28. Le Clerc biſt. des provinces unies, tome iii. p. 419. 


Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome ix. p. 84, 888. d Memoires hiſto- 
riques, p. 14. Mercure biſtorique et politique, tommy ix. 5. v6, 87. Le Clere 
hiſt. des provinces unies, tome iii. liv, xvi 


tma ginable 


We need not wonder, that a victory gained bs the French 
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*aogitiable bravery, and tacitly acknowledges, chat they owed. 
their misfortune to their being ſurrounded by French ſhips,” He 
likewiſe owns, that ſuch of the Engliſh ſhips as engaged fought 
very well, and that the admiral endeavoured to ſuccour: the, 
Dutch, though he did it with much caution. But then, to en- 
hance the victory as much as poſſible, he aſſerts, that the united 
fleets were at leaſt equal in force to the navy of France, though . 
they had fewer ſhips . In this, however, he is certainly miſta- 
ken, as I ſhall convince the reader by undeniable evidence. The 
Dutch ſquadron conſiſted of twenty-two large ſhips, and was by. 
much the moſt formidable of the whole fleet, and yet that ſqua- 
dron carried but 1,360 guns; whereas the weakeſt of the. 
French ſquadrons carried 1,526; and if we ſhould ſuppoſe the 
united fleet to have conſiſted of ſhips of the like force with the 
Dutch, which it is certain they were not, it would then have 
carried 3462 guns; whereas the French fleet, according to this 
writer's own account, carried 4,792 4. This is ſufficient to ſhow 
how little dependence can be had even on the accounts of the , 
faireſt French authors. Father Daniel has given us two relations 
of this engagement full of exaggerations*. He tells us, that 
ſeventeen Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, being diſabled, ran a- ſnore, 
and were burnt by their own crews, whereas, in truth, inſtead of 
the ſeventeen, there were but ſeven. He likewiſe ee the 
conduct of the count de Tourville, who would, as he informs. 
us, have intirely deſtroyed the enemy, if they had not had the 
advantage of the wind and tide. In the battle, indeed, the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch had the advantage of the wind; but, in their re- 
treat, the wind was equally favourable to the French; and, as 
to the advantage of the tide, it was dns to their . * 


© Hiſt. militaire, vol. it, p. 330. E | 

d Theſe computations, fo far as they gebend the French, 1 have taken from 
the marquis de Quincy ; but, as to the Duteh ſquadron, I did not think it fair 
to make uſe of the liſt he has given us, becauſe I had a more authentic aecount, 
dy which it appeared, that the Dutch ſquadron was larger by two ſhips, and car 1 
tied more guns than the marquis de Quincy has ſet down. | 
We have this account firſt in his hiſt. de milice Francois, tome ii. p. 497. - 
with the addition of a fat altogether groundleſs, viz. That the French. fleet 
after their victory took a vaſt number of merchant ſhips. He relates the ſame 
affair more at large in his hiſt. de France, tome x. in the hiſtorical journal of 
the reign of Lewis XIV. p. 155. o_ he . the ſame tale of * d 
an infinite number of ſhips. 


Vol. II. 3 "oi 


in the management of their veſſels : and | biſkiop Bunter very 


rightly obſerves, that, amongſt the beſt judges, the count de 
Tourville was almoſt 'as much blamed for not making uſe of his 


victory, as the earFof Torrington was on account of his defeat f. 


After the engagement our fleet retreated towards the river of 
Thames, and the earl of Torrington, going on ſhore, left the 
command to Sir John Aſhby, but firſt gave orders to captain 


Monck of the Pheenix,. together with four other fifth rates, and 


four fire-ſhips, to anchor above the narrow of the middle grounds, 
and to appoint two of the frigates to ride, one ar the Buoy of the 


Spits, the other at the lower end of the middle, and to take 


away the buoys, and immediately retreat, if the enemy approach- 


ed; or, if they preſſed yet farther on him, he was ordered in 


like manner to take away the buoys near him, and to do what 
fervice he could againſt them with the fire- ſhips; but ſtill to re- 


tire, and make the proper fignals in ſuch caſes.” On the 8th the 


French fleet ſtood towards their own coaſt, but were ſeen upon 


the 27th off the Berry-head, a little to che eaſtward of Dart- 


mouth, and then, the wind taking them ſhort, they put into 


Torbay. There they lay not long; for they were diſcovered the 


th near Plymouth, at which place the neceffary preparations 
were. made by platforms and other works, to give them a warm 
reception. The 5th of Auguſt they appeared again off of the 


8 Ram-head, in number between ſixty and ſeventy, when, ſtand- 
ing weſtward, they were no more ſeen in the channel this year®. 


The nation alk this time was in the utmoſt confuſion from the 
apprehenfron of a: deſcent by the French in favour of an inſur- 
| redtion to be at the-fame time made by the friends of king James. 


The city of London ſhewed uncommon zeal for the ſupport of 
the government, by not only raiſing their militia, conſiſting of 
about nine thouſand men, but offering to add to theſe, fix 


auxiliary regiments, a regiment of horſe, and two of dra- 
goons, to be maintained at their own expence, ſo long as they 


| Hould be neceſſary v. The tinners in Cornwall alſo offered to 


t As this prelate converſed with: all the great men of that time, what he re= 


ports in ſuch caſes as this deſerves more credit than any of his own reflection. 
Ses alſo the Merture hiſtorique et politique, tome ix. p. 210. 
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which were very graciouſſy received by, and did great ſervice to 
queen Mary, though ſhe did not think fit to make uſe of the 
propoſed ſuccours. She apprehended, or at leaſt was adviſed by 
her council, that it would be more effectual to ſeize ſuch perſons 
of diſtinction, as were known to be in her father's intereſt d. 
This, it is ſuppoſed, had the deſired effect, and induced the 
French, when they ſaw thomſelves diſappointed in their expecta- 
tions of finding numbers ready to take arms on their firſt ap- 
pearance, to attempt little or nothing to our prejudice, excopt it 
was the burning of Tingmouth, and three inconſiderable veſſels 
| there; which, however, ſome French hiſtorians have repreſented | 
35 2 glorious enterprize, and, to make their tale hang the better 
together, have erected fortifications that were never ſeen, talked 
of an obſtinate reſiftance that was never made, and have con- 
verted three fiſhing-ſmacks into four men of war, and eight mer- 
chant- ſhips richly laden l. The malecontents, however, gave 
quite a different turn to the inactivity of the French fleet: they 
faid that the French king, as an ally to, and at the earneſt re- 
queſt of James II. would not hurt his country, or plunder ite 
inhabitants. Over and above theſe precautions the queen took 
another, which was ſending over Mr. Harbord to the ſtates-ge- 
neral, to inform them how much her majeſty was concerned at 
the misfortune that had befallen their ſquadron in the late en- 
gagement, and at their not having been ſeconded as they ought 
to have been. He was likewiſe to inform them, that the queen 
had given orders for refitting the Dutch ſhips that were diſabled, 
at the nation's expence, and that her majeſty had farther direct- 
ed, all poſfible care ſhould be taken of the ſick and wounded 
ſeamen, and that a bounty ſhould be given to the widows of 


ſuch as had fallen in the action. He was ſtill farther inſtructed 


to acquaint the fates, that twelve Large thips were Snieg out 


| Their addreſs was preſented to the queen by Shadrach — les who 
repreſented the borongh of Fowey at that time in parliament, 
A proclamation for that purpoſe, iſſued on the z th of July, ow 


I This ſtory of attacking Tingmouth, and the great things performed there, 


we find both in Quincy and father Danfel ; ſo that very probably the tale was 
forged on board the fleet; for that it was a forgery no man can doubt, who is 
ꝛequainted with the town and creek of Tingmouth-ig Devonſhire, and the incon- 
derable trade carried on chere. 
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* . the reader may the better abhrebend the reafons which induced be 


| -mnajeſty- to apply in this manner to the Dutch; it will be proper to lay before 


him an extra from rear-admiral ee, wah ip! W ee n account 
of the fight: _ 


«© The ath of this month be joined Fry Toi and Da fleets, Hiding nor 


« the Ile of Wight, with three men of war; there he underſtood that the French | 


ee filcer had heen deſcryed, riding in ſeveral places, to the number of eighty two 
* men of war, great and ſmall: thereupon. it was reſolved that they - ſhould 
weigh anchor, with a reſolution to find them out, and obſerye their motions, 
Before the arrival of admiral Evertzen, it was agreed between the two nations, 
© that the Hollanders ſhould have the vanguard, which was in appearance to to 
„% them honour, but at the bottom to conceal Torrington's deſigns. , After they 
e had been under ſail about two or three haurs, they were obliged by fogs and 
ye bad weather to come to an anchor; but ſoon after they perceived the French 
© fleet to bear up towards them, with the wind at eaſt. Immediately they weigh- 
„ed anchor, and endeavoured to gain the weather-gage, which they did with 
e ſuch ſucceſs, that Torrington gave the ſignal for the firſt ſquadron to engage; 
*« but the French thought fit to retire, The 6th, 7th, 8th, and gth, the two flcets 
'« were always i in view of each other; but, in regard the French fleet was much 
the ſtronger both for number and bigneſs of ſhips, it was judged. moſt proper 
ee not to- fight in the open ſea; and Torrington did his part fo well, that he 
te avoided engaging till he was come off Beachy-head, which was favourable for 
ec his purpoſe z and there it was that he received the queen's orders not to delay 
«© engaging, if the wind and the weather would permit, which was the reaſon 
4% that; upon the eth, by day-break, we went to ſeek the enemy, who expected 
*© vs in order of battle; and ſo by g o'clock the engagement began between the 
** blue ſquadron, of the French and the vanguard of the Dutch, and both ſides 


46 
N 


<< fired deſperately for three hours together, till the French ſquadron not liking 


«© their entertainment, bore away with all the tack they could make: but about 
% one there happened a calm, which not only prevented the Hollanders purſuit, 
.£+ but put them in a little diſorder; upon which the Freneh (whom the ſame 
calm hindered from getting away) were conſtrained to begin the fight again, 
% which laſted till five o'clock in the evening, with an incredible fury. As for 

% what concerns the Engliſh, moſt certainly, unleſs it were ſome few veſſels that 

46 fought againſt Torrington's order, the reſt did nothing at all; ſo that the 

« main body of the French fell into the rear of the Dutch fleet, and having 

_ © fought. from morning till evening, and defended themſelves ſo long againlt 
© ſuch s prodigious number of the enemy that aſſailed them on every (ide, 

«© they were ſo battered, that hardly three were capable of making any defence; 


* which conſtrained "ah to make their way through the French fleet, and bear | 


« away for the coaſt of England between Beachy and Ferley. Admiral Brakel, 
< Jean Dick, and captain Nordel, were ſlain, The Friezland, having loſt all her 
_ ** maſts, as he could not be towed off by reaſon of the calm, was taken towards 
« the end of the fi ght. Admiral Evertzen gave this teſtimony of all the Dntch 
T * officers and ſoldiers, that there was not one that did not exactly — 0 

6 duty. 
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* As ſoon as the earl of Torrington came to town, he was exa- ; 
mined. before the council, where he juſtified himſelf with great 
preſence of mind; he ſaid, there were two things to be prin- 
cipally conſidered, the loſs that had been ſuſtained in the fight, 
and the motives which had induced him to retreat. The 
firſt,” he alledged, was owing to the ill- grounded contempt the 
Engliſh and Dutch officers had of the behaviour of the French 


at ſea; and, as to the latter, he affirmed, that he had acted ac- 


cording to the rules of prudence, by which he had ſaved the 
fleet, and with much ſteadineſs and ſpirit declared, that he had 
rather his reputation ſhould ſuffer for a time, than his country 
undergo a loſs, which ſhe might never be able to repair. The 
council, however, thought proper to commit his lordſhip to the 
Tower; and that they might lefſen the clamours of the crowd, | 
and give ſome ſatisfaction to the Dutch they directed à commit- 
tee to repair to Sheerneſs, where they were to ike a thorough | 
* 0 into the real cauſes of this diſaſter". e 

The fleet remained now under the end of Sir Richard 
Haddock, vice-admiral Killegrew, and Sir John Aſhby, who 


| had orders to put it into the beſt condition poſſible; which they 


executed with great diligence, and by the latter end of Auguſt 
had forty-one ſhips of the line under their command, excluſive 


ol the Dutch: yet, in ſpite of all their activity, it was very late 


in the year before they were able to undertake any effectual ſer- 
vice; and by that time it was neceſſary to lay up the larger ſhips, 
the remainder being found ſufficient for the embarkation of a 
body of troops under the command of rhe earl of Marlborough, 
whoſe winter expedition ſhall be taken notice of in its proper 
place. In the mean time let us return to the proceedings of Sir 
Cloudeſſey Shovel, with the ſquadron under his command, 
which we left, with that of vice-admiral . in * 
mouth-ſound ©, „ 


1 "FH In FOWL it has not ever been heard, that twenty-two ſhips fought ſo 
“ long againſt eighty-two, of which ſeventeen a" no leſs than from eighty to 
* an hundred guns.” 

n Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 53. An impartial account of 
bit remarkable paſſages in the life of Arthur, earl of Torrington, p. 25. Mer- 
eure hiſtorique et politique, tome ix. p. zes, 303. o See Burchet's naval 


8 p. 58, 


On 
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On the 21ſt of July-rear-admiral Shovel received orders t» 
me with the ſhips under his command for Kingſale, to in 
tercept ſome French frigates that were ſaid to be on that coaſſ. 
Arriving at Waterford river, with intention to execute this com. 
miſſion, he met with the agreeable news of lieutenant-generd 
Tirk's having made himſelf maſter of the town of Waterford, 
dut was at the ſume time informed, that Duncannon-caſtle, 
which by its ſituation commanded the river, ſtill held out, and 
that the lieutenant- general for want of cannon was not likely to 
take it. Upon this, conſidering the importance of the place, and 
| that no uſe could be made of the port of Waterford, while it 
remained in the hands of the enemy, he fent advice to the lieu- 
tenant · general on the 27th of July, that he was ready to aſſiſt 
him by ſending ſome frigates up the river, and landing all the 
men he could ſpare out of his ſquadron under the protection of 
their guns. Accordingly, the next day he ſent in the Experi- 
ment and the Greyhound, two ſmall ſhips, to batter their ca. 
ſtle, and under their fire landed between fix and ſeven hundred 
men, all the boats of the fleet being employed in this ſervice. 
 'The caſtle all this time thundered upon them, though to little 
purpoſe; but, when once general Bourke, who commanded 
there, {aw the men landed, he thought fit to capitulate, and 
marched out at the head of two hundred and fifty men, with 
their arms and baggage, leaving to the Engliſh the fortreſs, 
which was furniſhed with aw Jools pieces of cannon. A noble 

reward for one day's bard duty?! To 

Alter this happy ſucceſs the pales Colled for Limerick 


where he was informed the French had a confiderable number 


of ſhips; but finding ſoon after that the enemy was retired, and 
that his own ſquadron 1 to be in want of proviſions and 


| P Burchet's naval 7" Way p. 432. But there = 5 wie has committed a very 
extraordinary miſtake; for, inſtead of Waterford, he mentions Kingſale as the 
city annoyed by Duncannon=-caſtle: now, that this was really an effect of want 


of care, and not an error in tranſcribing, appears by comparing his naval hiſtory. 


with its index, and with his nayal memoirs, p. 59. where the ſource of this error 
zs ſeen; for there he ſays, that Sir Cloudeſſey Shovel, being ordered to proceed to 
Kingſale, received intelligence, when he was near the river of Waterford, that 
the town had ſurrendered two or three days, that is, the town of Waterford ; but 
in his hiſtory he has put in, the town of Kin gſale was ſurrendered, 43 if chat town 


| had flood on the river of Waterford. 
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ſa-ſtores, he came to a reſolution of ſailing to Plymouth, where 
he received a conſiderable reinforcement, with orders to proceed 


in queſt of the enemy. But theſe orders, which came from the 


lords of the admiralty, were on the 18th of September counter- 
manded by a freſh order from the king, directing him to detach 
ten ſhips into the Soundings for the protection of the trade, and 
to fail with the reſt for the Downs; which he accordingly did a. 
After raiſing the ſiege of Limerick, king William returned 
into England, where, in a council held on the affairs of Ireland, 
which were ſtill in a very precarious condition, many of the 
great cities, and moſt of the convenient ports being ſtill held for 
king James, the earl of Marlborough propofed a plan for the 
immediate reduction of that iſland: he obſerved firſt, that our 
fleet was now at ſea, and that of the French returned to Breſt, 
in which ſituation, therefore, there was nothing to be feared in 
relation to deſcents. He farther remarked, that there were at 
leaſt five thouſand land · forces lying idle in England, which might 
be embarked on board the fleet even in this late ſeaſon of the 
year, and land time enough to perform conſiderable ſervice. The 


ling readily accepted this offer, gave the command of the troops 


to the earl of Marlborough, and ſent orders to the admirals to 
ſend the great ſhips about to Chatham, and to take on board 


the remainder of the fleet the forces ordered for this ſervice". 


The admirals hoiſted their flag on board the Kent, a third 
nate, and, having embarked the troops with all imaginable ex- 
pedition, arrived with them before the harbour of Corke on the 
21ſt of September in the afternoon. The next day they attempt- 
ed to enter, but were for ſome time prevented by the fire of a 
ſmall battery of five guns, from which, however, the Iriſh were 
ſoon driven by two or three boats full of brave fellows, and then 
the whole fleet got into the harbour without any more interrup- 
tion. On the 23d the farces were landed, and joined a body of 
between three and four thouſand men under the command of the 
duke of Wirtemberg, who, by an ill-timed diſpute about the 
command, had like to ve ruined the whole expedition. 


1 Barchet' $ memoirs, p. 59, os 5 61, 62, 63, Kennet, Oldmixon, &c. 
r Burners hiſtory of his own times, vcl, ii. p. 60. Life of John, duke of 


Marlborough by * Lediard, Eſq; vol. i. p. 65, Burchci's naval biltocy, 
b. 480. 


The 
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I The carl of Marlborough, as the elder licutenant-general, aud 
commanding the troops that were principals, had, according tg | 
all the rules of ſervice, a right to it; but the duke of Wirtema 
berg inſiſted on his being a prince, which at laſt, however, he 
was content to wave, and to conſent they ſhould command als 
ternately. The city of Corke was very well fortified, and had 
in it a body of four thouſand men: but the earl of Marlborough 


having obſerved that the place was commanded by an adjacent 


hill, he ordered a battery to be erected there on the 24th, 
which was performed with great expedition by five or ſix hun- 
dred ſeamen, carpenters, c. and, after playing on the town 


for a few hours, made ſo conſiderable a breach, that on the 


25th the generals reſolved to attack it, in which they were aſ- 
liſted by ten pinnaces, manned. by ſeamen well armed with 
hand- granadoes from the fleet. The beſieged were ſo terrified 
at this, that it was eaſily diſcerned the diſpute would not con- 


tinue long; and indeed the Iriſh inſtantly capitulated *. - 


But the very next day the fleet received orders to retire, which 
they did, leaving a ſquadron under the command of the duke of 


Grafton to aſſiſt the general: but that brave nobleman, having 


_ received a wound in the ſhoulder in the attack before - mentioned, 


died within a few days, when the command devolved upon cap- 


tain Matthew Tenant, who was blown up in the Breda in Corke 


harbour; and then it fell to captain Crofts, who. attended the 
earl of Marlborough till after the reduction of Kingſale, as well 


as Corke, which ſurrendered on the 15th of October, and then 
brought over the victorious general, wha was preſented to his 
maſter at Kenſington on the 28th of that month, after having 


| s We have a very fair zecount' of this matter Both” in Burnet's hiſtory of his 
| own times, and in biſhop Kennet's complete hiſtory : yet neither of thoſe prelates 


wete enough maſter of the ſubje to give their readers a proper idea of this ex- 
traordinary affair. The earl of Marlborough's expedition, all circumſtances con- 
ſidered, was beyond compariſon the moſt ſucceſsful undertaking in the whole 
reign of king William; and even the reduction of Corke was ſuch a mark of 


penetration as king William never forgot, ſince it depended entirely on his Jord< 
ſhip's conſidering the ſituation of the place, and obſerving that all the pains taken 


in fortifying it were thrown away. If king James's French generals had under- 
ſtood as much, they would not have put four thouſand men, and ſome of thei! 
beſt officers, into ſuch a place; and, on the other hand, if king William's foreign 


officers had joined the light of genius to the knowledge they had acquired by ex: 
perience, they would not have informed the king as they did, that the place could 


not be taken in leſs than ſix weeks even by a regular ſiege, 
9 " | atchieved, 
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nchie ved, in a very few-weeks; more than all the foreign gene- 


fals had nen to do fince arenen, the war in le | 
land. ine in 125 Aden 2 — 5 

"The dert arrived it the Dowtz'on the Btb of Oftobery brings 
ing over witk them; by the earl of Marlborougb's deſire, the 
governor of Core; and ſeveral -perſons of quality, who were 
made priſoners when' that city was taken. There the admirals 


recelved orders to divide their fleet into ſmall ſquadrons-for ſeve- 
fal ſervices, and leave only a ſtrong ſquadron in the Downs un- 


der the command of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, who'ctuized the re- 
maining part of the year in the Soundings, without any ſucceſs 
remarkable enough to deſerve notice, except that the Deptford 
and the Crown; two ſmall ſhips; took a ſmall French man of 
war called the Fripon; commanded by captain St. Marta, one 
of the briſkeſt officers in the French ſervice. She rartied but 


eighteen guns and ten pattereroes, and but a little before had 


engaged four Dutch privateers, whom ſhe obliged to ſheer off, 
though with the loſs of thirty men killed and wounded? yet now, 
notwithſtanding her force was ſb much weakened, the fought till 
ker captain and lieutenants were deſperately wounded, and her 
maſter killed; nor did the yield at laſt; till her main-maſt was 
ſhot away by the Crown, and the boarded by the crew of that 


| ſhip. When the tear-adiniral had ended his cruizez he ſent ſome: 


of his ſhips to the coaſt of Ireland, others into the Soundings, 
and returned with the reſt into the Downs"; 15 an naked the 
naval operations | in Europe: 7 

We ought next to pfoteed to the Welt Indies dete! A= 
in the compaſs of this year, there paſſed many things worthy of 
notice; but as the critical obſervation of time in this caſe would 
neceſſarily occaſion a a great deal of perplexity in the narration, 
and force us to confidet it in ſuch a manner as muſt render it 
very obſcure as well as unconnected, we ſhall therefore refer the 
hiſtory of the naval tranſactions there to that period in which 
they were completed, and ſo take in the whole 1 N 


4 Bardtien's memoits, p. $6, $7, 38. Mercure historique m politique, tom. ix. 
p. 536— 541, 552. wherein i is an excellent account of this expedition, and very 


|: judicious remarks on its conſequences. Lediard's life of the duke of Marlborough, | 


vel. 1. book iii. ch. 4. - Liſe of king William, p. 23. Burchet's me · 


woirs, p. 63. jy 5575 - Fe ont. 
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the eiteumſtances uf the ſeveral expeditions i in as clear and ſuc. 
einct a manner aa the nature of/the ſubject. will allow. In the 
mean time, let us return to the inquiry made this winter into tbe 
_ condutt of the earl of Farrington, which was a point that cxer. 
eiſed the thoughts of the. miniſtry, and of both the houſes of 
parliament, , 23. well as it had done before the tongues. of the 
people. N eee eee eee 364i; ee eee | 
The king, upon Maretora from Ireland, expreſſed great con- 
cern about this affair 3 the: honor of the nation was. in ſome 
meaſure affected, the common ey was very ſtrong againſt the 
earl, and the queen had engaged ber royal promiſe to the 
Dutch, that his conduct ſhould undergo a ſtrict examination. 
On the other Hand, the earl had been very inſtrumental in the 
revolution; had great alliances among the nobility, and had found 
the means of perſuading many, that, inſtead of being called to 
an account for any real errors in his conduct, be was in danger 
of being ſacrificed to the intrigues of his enemies, and the re- 
ſentment of foreigners, merely for preſerving the Engliſh fleet, 
The great difficulty lay in the manner of bringing bim to a trial: 
the king was reſolyed it ſhonld be by a court-martial; the friends 
of the. earl maintained, that he ought to be tried by his peers. p 
A doubt was likewiſe ſtarted as to the power of the lords of the f 
admiralty; for though it was allowed, that the lord high admi- 
«ral of England might have igued a commiſſion for trying him, * 
yet it was queſtioned, whether any ſuch authority was lodgedin 1 
the commiſſioners of the admiralty or not; and, though ſome 5 
fe 
ar 


4 © 


great lawyers gave their opinions in the affirmative, yet it was 
judged expedient to ſettle fo important a aces) by authority of 


parliament ®. _ 1 

In order to obviate this Ae a new 7 law was made, de- f 

clarative of the power of the e commiſſioners of the admiralty ; 7 

| The reader may find much of this ia Kia Burnet, .Oldmixon, Cc. Vet WR of 
| our account is chicfly taken from the journals of pariizment, and ſome memoirs an 
| of thoſe times, of which 1 ſhall give the reader a farther account in the Memoirs 0 
of the earl of Torrington. by 

* Stat. 2 W. & M. eff. ii. cap. 2. k is deehared, That all and Snjular autho* 4 

_ ities, jurKſdiftions, and powers, which by act of parli-ment or otherwiſe are in- 11 

veſted in the lord high-admiral of England for the time being, have always ap- 55 

pertaiued to; and ſhall be uſed and (executed by the commiſſioners of the admi- 9 

was as if they were ſo uſed and executed by the lord bigh-admiral. Every of 


5 oſhce⸗ 
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Indi wenteistely aſter the palfng 6f: this; Weſe dömmiſfioners 


Arected u courtlinartial to bt held for cle tristof the earl, who 
vas then ſick im the Tower. On the :vehebf* December this 
court martlat inet of board the Kent "frigate" at Sheerneſs, Sir 
Relgb Dela val who had acted" as vet admiru bf the blue it 
the engagement, being prefident; and all the mẽmbers of the 


couft ſuck! 48 Hefe, believed to be sbſvlutely independent of the 


perſon the were to try. Tbe charge agninſt che ent Was, that, 
in the late engagement F Beachy-head, he had, through treachery 


or cowardice, miſbehaved i in his office, . —— — the 
Fablith nation, ad ſacrificed our god Bille the Düt elt. 

His lordſhip: defended himſelf with great 14 0 een, 
and with extraordinary compoſure of mind. He obſerved, that, 
in the ſeveral councils of war held before” the fight; not "only 
biaſelf; but all the admirals 1 In, the fleet were againſt engaging, 
He took notice of the queen's, expreſs order, hich obliged 
them to fight againſt their on opinion, and without any proba- 
bility of ſuereſs. He remarke@'the inequality of the conſederate 


and French flects, the former conſiſting but of fifty- ſix, and. the 


latter having eighty· two actually engaged. He aſſertod, that the 
Dutch were deftroyed by their own-raſhheſs, and that; if he had 
ſuſtalned chem in the manner they expected, the whole. confe, 
derate fleet m auſt have been ſurrounded as they were z and as. ſome. 
refletions had been thrown out of his having a pique to the 
Dutch, to geatify which he had given them up, he not only juſti- 
fied himſelf very warmly on that point, but concluded. his de- 
ſence with ſaying, that his conduct had ſaved the Engliſh fleet, 
and that he hoped an English ner would un lacriflce 
him to Duteh reſentment ꝓ i.. 

"Aﬀer A full bearing, and diet examination of al that had 
been advanced on ouch hides, his lordbip was unanimouly a ace | 


A « 
Ort «i I4 283 


| aber . Rb of ee e ee to be held by virtue & 


any commiſſion granted by the lord high admiral, or commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, ſnhalt, before any proceeding to trial, take this oath, to de adminiſtered 
by the jodge- dvocate, or his deputy, viz. 

vou ſhall well and truly try the matter now before you, Waden our love · 
* reign lord and lady the kipg and queen's majeſty, and the Priſoner to be tried, 
« $0 HELP YOU God.” 


ee a farther accuunt of this matter in the ſubſequent memoln of the earl 


of Totti gton, 


Uu 2 quitted. 
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quitted 1. And though ſome writers, of our ourn, as wall 38 of 
anather nation, have taken great liberties with this judgment of 
the court · martial i, yet, on the whole, there ſeems to be no jug 
ground either for cenſuring them, or fizing.any imputation on 
the memory of that noble perſon b. It is true, the day after his 
a acquittal, the king togk away his commiſſion, and he was thence. 
forward laid aſide ʒ which might bo 9, very. right ſtep in politics, 
as it tended to ſatisfy our allies; and gave hie e e epo 
waer af employing + a Wore farqangts! offionr't, 


#7 £2 


2 e e p. 15, Lenser hiſtory « of 5 l wo. iu. p. p; Gy 
Life of king William, p. 27 8. 


rern * 


1 Biſhop Burnet in his biſfory of his own times, expreſſes himfelf with his 


De ſharpneſs, 11 The commiſſioners of the admiralty, ſays he . named a 


te court to, try him, wha did it with ſo. eh 4 partiality, that it reflected mych 
1 on the juſtice of the nation; ſo, that, if it had not been for the reat intereſt 


_ «the; king had in the ftates, it might bave occaſioned a breach of the alliance 


«© between them and us. He came off ſafe as te hie perſon and eſtate, but much 
% loaded in his xeputation, ſome charging: bie with want of courage, while 
« others imputed bis ill conduct to a hayghty fullenne(s of temper, that made 
«« him, ſince orders were ſent him contrary to the adyices be bed given, to re · 
** ſolve indeed to obey them and igt, but 3 in fuch'a manner as ſhould caſt the 


„blame on thoſe who had ſent him the orders, and give them cauſe to repent 


« of it. — The ma malignity of theſe refleions: deſtroys their credit, and the 
weight of the charge overturns it. If the proceedings of the court-martial had 


been ſcandalouſly unjuſt, dur prelate would not have been at a loſs for the earl 


_of Torrington's crime; His judges were upon oath, and regarded nothing theres 


"fore but proof, Indeed this was bappy for dun { for had they been governed 


\ PG 


like the dimop. by gonjectures, and gueſſed at the thoughts of his heart, inſtead 
of examining hig actions, he might bave deen puniſhed, though he bad not been 
guilty. The ſieur de Monte, in his political Mercury for the month of anvary, 


1691,  cenſures: the judgment of the-court-martial ſeverely, and ſays, the king 
was fo diſplesſed with it, that be reſolved never to employ any: of its members. 
What credit is due to this, we may eaſily gueſs, if we canſider that Sir Ralph 
Delayal, the preſident of that court - martial, was immediately employed as vice- 
2dmiral of the blue. Another foreign writer ſays, that the king diſmiſſed ſome 


of the members of chat court, and forty · two captains of the havy, who were ſop- 


poſed to be in the earl's intereſt. This alone is ſufficient to ſhew his innocence. 


An Engliſh, admiral, 08 of comedies or treachery, could have no 158 in- 


ereſt. | 
v b Biſhop Kennet tells us, that i in the 3 1697. l 3 oficers coming 
oyer after the peace, when they could not be ſuſpected of partiality, openly juſ- 
tified and commended the earl's conduct, and ſaid, . He deſerved to be re- 
cc warded rather than ceoſured, ſince he had proſeryed the den part of N fleet 

& from being deſtroyed. 3 
© Byrchet's memoirs, p. 51. Columna roſtrata, p. 255. Tindal's e continuation 


of Rapin, vol. iii. p. 145. t 
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early t0-fea in the ſpring of the year 1691. In order to this; the 
* che earl of Torrington: was diſmiſſed from his com- 
mand; Edward: Ruſſpl, Eſq; was appointed admiral and com. 
mander in chief, and immediately received inſtructiqns to uſe | 
the utmoſt. expedition in drawing together the ſhips of which his 
fleet was to be compoſed ; and a lift of them, to the number of 
diner. of which fifty- ſeven were of the line of battle, was 
ta his inſtructions. He exeeuted theſe directions with 
we utmoſt {kill ang diligent, and by the. 7 th of pen ready 
to put to er e donor sf eo bak a Soqiug, vi Hr N 


£ 


„The blue en was need by Henry nee 

Eſq; as admiral, Sir Ralph Delaval, vice - admiral, Sir Qloude - 
fley Shovel, rear-admiral, Admiral Ruſſel in the Britannia 
commanded the red ſquadron, having, for his vice and rear ad- 
mirals, Sir John Aſhby, and |Gearge' Rooke, Eſq;; as tothe 
particular. ſtrength. of theſe ſguadrons, having ſeen a more per» 
feſt liſt than that exhibited by Mr. Burchet, Ihave given an ab- 
ſſract of it at the bottom of the page . His orders were to pro- 
ceed in the Soundings as ſoon as he ſhould: be joined by the 


Dutch, and he was likewiſe directed to take care ta block up the 


port of Nunkirk, in order to prevent the French privateers from 
diſturbing our trade. Theſe directions, however, were but in- 
differently executed, which our writers. attribute to the flowneſs | 


gf the Dutch in ſending their ſhips to join the confederate fleet, 


Which they had ſtipulated to do by the beginning of May, ac- 
rording to the proportion of "ue to isnt, though bibop Burnet 


BLUE SQUADRON. | AED $QUADRON,' 
Bag! Mien. Guns. g Men. 

e % 0 eee Fan 300 2,400 
6 Second rates, 370 3,960 5 Second rates, 4/0 3, 300 
16 Third rate, + 1,090 17,040 16 Third rates, 2,090 9,040 
4 Fourth rates, 200 1,000 5 in vated, 5a Poe ; 33359 
P. 2, 13,600 _ 4 4 -n „% 13096 
3 Frigates, 5 Y 3 Frigates. #ewy- 26; 
2 Hoſpital ſhips, As, 2 Hoſpital ſhips, _ 

1 Yacht, | % a6 oa "ti 

10 Fire-ſhips, 5 10 Fire · ſnips. 


ſays 
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ſays of: three to ſive; of equal rated/aridifleengrh; Secretury 
Burchet, however, complaine, that it was Tre in the ofth öf 
May before there were ſd many as twemrty=eightt Dutch hips in 
the ſlect, whereas, acoτIn do the Hf putliſbed by the frates- 
general ĩn the very ſame month, chere ought te have been for- 
 15+ſix, and thoſe tob ey hege Riß Mis, however, is cer 
tain, tharg norwirhſtanding all his fei and earez sdmiral Ry 
ſel ound his fledt”but"indifferently mabnedz ant very feat) 
vis tualled ; at the ſame time that he was & perplexed by his or- 
ders, aud With the diffioulties ſtarted upon every occaſibn bythe 
Dutah admiral, who very probably was as much eramped by bis, 
that x great part of the months of. May and June were ſpent to 
very little purpoſe; and, though the French fleet was not in ſuch 
forwardneſs this year as it had been the laſt, yet * was at 
ſea' ſome time before ours had any intelligence of itt. 
If we may judge'from'appearanices, ohe may kale ny chat 
Lewin XIV ewel' ſingular vanity in maintaining a prodigions 
naval force, to malte all Europe" ſce hou Toon, and how effec: 
tually, his councils had been able to crete à tnaritime power. 
He had at tbis time to dest with the Englih,” Spaniards, and 
Dutch ; and, as he wäs now in the zenith of his glory, he ei. 
hauſted his treaſures, in order, had it been poſſible, o Tender 
| hinnſelf maſter at ſea.” He appointed the count d' Eſtrees, viee- 


admirat of France, to " cothitiand” in the Mediterranean u fleet 


conſiſting of four large men of war, five frigates, twenty-ſix 
gallies, and three bomb-veſſels ©; and; on the other hand, count 
Tourville was directed to aſſemble the grand fleet intended for 
2 ocean : it conſiſted of three ſquadrons," the white and blue 

'manded by M. Chattean Renault in the Royal Dauphin of 


Ons, « hore guns; the, We (quagrgn, commanded by count 


„s CE S7 &@ 


which Fer one hundred and fix guns; ; the blue tquadron un. 
3 97 ie bade 35 

0 8 to this liſt the Rotterdam (quadron ins of e even ip from 80 

to go guns; the Amſterdam. ſduadton of fitteen from 92 to 50 guns; the 

North Holland of five from 86 to $6 guns ; the Friezland of fix from 70 to 52 gu- 8 

the Zealand of eight * 22 to 50 buns; in ll forty d . 3 carr, ing 


3,002 guns, ae 

f Burchet's i; p ” 64. Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. it. 
73. Columna roſtrata, - s Hift, militaire, tome ii. p. 446. Pere Daniel! 1 
de France, * l. 22 
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der the marquis WAnifreville in the en « 3 


guns. This fleet, though very .conſiderable, and excellently | 


provided with evety thing neceflary;: at was inferior in ſorce ro 
chat of the confederates;; and therefore count Tourville was in- 
ſruſted to avoid an engagement as much as, poſſible, and tio 

amuſe the enemy, by keeping, ag long as might be, in the chan · 

nel. This great officer did all that cguld be exp. from bim, 
in order to put early to ſea z but, in ſpite of all his diligence and 
pplication, it was the middle of June before he leſt the port of 
Breſt. "But then mp be Wee that a ſquadron had been 


* o o « 


appli of al ſorts — relief of og James' s. army in ee 

Theſe were indeed great things, and what, all circumſtances 
wofidered, one could ſcarce conceive the French able to per- 
form ; yet they were far ſhort of what it was believed. in Eng- 
land at that time they. were in a condition to undertake, and 
therefore ſo many accounts were ſent to our admiral from court, | 
of deſeents to be made here, forces to be convoyed there, and 
other ſtrange projects, that he was hindered from purſuing either 
the orders that were firſt given him, or executing his own de- 
lens; and, though he diſcovered a good deal of uneaſineſs un- 
der this, yet he continned for many weeks to complain and obey k. k 

be Smyrna fleet was expected home this ſpring, and, as the 
Logliſh and Dutch had a joint concern therein tothe amount of 
upwards of four millions ſterling, both nations were extremely 
wpreheuſive of its-being attacked by the French, and therefore 
very preciſe orders were ſent to admiral Ruſſel to uſe his utmoſt | 
care for its preſervation ; and this he performed with equal i in- 
duſtry and ſucceſs z for, having appointed ſingle ſhips to cruize 
tor. them on every point of the compals, he crofled with the body 

o the fleet to Cape-Clear on the Irich coaſt, and, being off 
Kingſale, received, advice, that the Smyrna flect was arrived 
. in that harbour, Peron, this, he ſent orders to captain 


bt vv ig this from the matquis. de Quincy, «ho bat given us an exact iſt of 
them, according to which the blue and white ſquadron oon ſiſted 'of: twehtz-four. - 
hige;/the white of: twenty -f ue, ann the blue of twepiy- eur; in all ſeventy three 
2 hips; carrying r, 5844 buns, and 29,450 mea, Fogether, W. ch ER one e e. 
. 
Hic. militeire, tome ii. p. 455. 3 1 Batcl. et' 5 Memoirs, p. 71. 
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Aylmer to Join bim immediately with t the ſquadron under bu 


command, reſolving to conduct the Smyrna fleet as far as Seil, 
and then, if they had'a fair wind, to leave them to proceed up 
the channel, having firſt taken the neceſſary precaution of ſend. 
ing a frigate before to Plymouth, that he might ESO 
| of the enemy's ſhips were upon the coaſt l. 

D pon parting with this fleet, the admiral l to 1 of 
| Vſharit;/and; if the French were gone from thence, to follow 
_ them'to'Belle-Ifle ; but, being afterwards of opinion that they 
lay in the ſea purpoſely to avoid him, he altered his reſolutions 
and reſolved to go into a more proper ſtation in ſearth of them; 


ſo that, parting with the Smyrna fleet off Scilly the 13th of July, | 


he firſt®bent his courſe towards the French coaſt, from whence 
he ſent a letter to the ſecretary of ſtate, deſiring that it might 
be conſidered, whether the fleet, before its return, could be ſers 
viceable towards the reduction of Ireland; for that the provi- 
ſions on board would laſt no longer than the latter end of Au- 
guſt ; and, after that month was expired, he thought it not ſafe 


for the great ſhips to be out of harbour, but he deſired that ſup- | 


plies of proviſion might be ready at Plymouth, that ſo the want 
of them might not eee the Heer 1 to TR any neceſ. 
ſary ſervice. 


Arriving in this ſtation, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was ſent to look 


into Breſt, where he ſaw about forty ſail coming ont of that 
port, which proved to be a fleet of merchant ſhips from Bre- 
tagne, eſcorted by three men of war. Sir Cloudeſley, to decoy 
' theſe ſhips into his hands, made uſe of an excellent ftratagem! 
he knew the French had intelligence that a' ſmall ſquadron 
of their fleet had made prizes of ſeveral Engliſh merchantmen j 
laying hold, therefore, of this piece of falſe news, he ordered 
part of his ſquadron to put out French colours, and the reſt to 


take in theirs. By this method he thought to deceive the 


French, who might naturally ſuppoſe it that ſquadron with their 
prizes. This ſucceeded in part ; but the enemy diſcovered the 
cheat before he was near enough to do much miſchief n. 
Towards the latter end of the month of July, admiral Ruſſel 
fell in with a convoy going to the French fleet with freſh pron- 


1 Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 441. Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 622 
oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol, ii. p. 6s. m Buicher's memoirs, p. 5. 
8 88 | ſions; 
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to others that lay within them; fo that it was impoſſible to come 
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ons} POR of theſe were taken; and from them he learnt that 
count Tourville had orders. to avoid fighting, which he very 
punCtvally obeyed, keeping ſcouts at a conliderable diſtance on 
all points of the conipaſs by which he could be approached, and 
theſe being chaced by ours, they immediately ran, making fignals 


yp with the body of their fleet; thoigh that of the Engliſh and 


Dutch failed in ſuch a poſture, that the ſcouts on each wing, as 


well as _ GE I PII 


twenty leagues round *, 


The admiral, being ſerifible 6. the darigers that wight attend 
this tuation, wrote home for freſh orders; which he received, 
but found them ſo perplexed; that, having intelligence of the 
French fleet's being gone into Breſt, he, in the beginning of Au- 
guſt; purſuant to the reſolution of a council of war, teturned to 


' Torbay, from whence he wrote up to court to have his laſt or- 


ders explained. In return he was directed to put to ſea again, 
which he did; and notwithſtanding his frequent repreſentations 
of the inconvenience of having ſuch large ſhips expoſed to the 
rough weather, which uſually happens about the equinox, he 
was obliged to continue in the Soundings to the ed of Septem- 


ber, when he met with ſuch a violent form, that, after doing 


ll that could be done for the preſervation of the fleet, he was 
conſtrained to bear up for ſo dangerous a port as Plymouth; and 
in doing this; through the violence of the wind, and the hazinels 
of the weather, the ſhips were ſo ſcattered, that the greateſt part 
of them were not ſeen when the admiral himſelf came to an an- 
chor in the Sound ; but, when it grew ſomewhat clearer, one of 
the ſecond rates (which proved to be the Coronation). was diſ- 
covered at archor off Ram-head, without any thing ſtanding but 
the enſigh-ſtaff; and ſoon after ſhe foundered, ber commander 
captain Shelton,. together with her company, except a very in- 
conliderable number, being loſt. Many of the biggeſt ſhips 
were not able to weather the eaſtermoſt point of land at the en · 
trance into Plymouth-ſound, and therefore were conſtrained to 
take ſanCtuary there, in that unavoidable confuſion, which a lee- 
a thick weather, and a very. hard _ of wind, will always 


a Mercure hiſtorique et poltiqns,' tome zi. 95 117, 239. © SUS 
Vor. II. XN x \__ ©”, occadion, 
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_ occaſion, infomuch that the Harwich, a third rate, ran on ſhorg, 
and bulged near Mount Edgcombe-houſe, and the Royal Oak 
and Northumberland tailed on the ground, though afterwardz 

they were luckily got off. A great Dutch ſhip was ſeen at an- 
chor above five leagues in the offing, with all her maſts gone; 
and ſeveral chere were _ _ yt OR the A e of 
the Ediftone'®. 

The admiral 3 gave akon for refiting euch of the 
ſhips as had been damaged in the ſtorm, and left Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel at Plymouth to ſee it performed, directing him, as ſoon 
as they were in a condition to fail, to fend a ſquadron of ten fail 
into the Soundings for the ſecurity of the homeward-bound 
trade, himſelf, with the reſt of the fleet, ſteering for Spithead, 
where ſoon after he received 'orders to ſend the largeſt ſhips 
about to Chatham, as the Dutch admiral did to return home, 
with the firſt and ſecond rates under his command. Admiral 
Ruſſel was likewiſe directed to form a ſquadron of thirty fail of 
Engliſh and Dutch ſhips to be ſent to the coaſt of Ireland, and 
he accordingly appointed vice-admiral Delavab for this command, 
who four times attempted to execute his orders; and was as often 
forced back by eontrary winds, which, however, proved of no 
detriment to the ſervice, fince the intelligence received of the 
French ſending a fleet to Limerick, proved falſe v. Thus ended 
the naval operations of the year 1691, very little to the profit, 

honour, or fatisfaction of the nation. Yet certainly nothing could 
de charged on the admiral's conduct, who did all that could be 
expected from an able and vigilant officer, though his endeavours 
were fruſtrated by many claſhing and contradictory orders from 
home, the artful conduct of a cautious enemy, and the unayoid- 
able effects of high winds and boiſterous weather. © 
We need not wonder, therefore, either at the attempts made 
in the houſe of commons to faſten upon him the mifcarriages, as 
they were called , at fea, or the ill-natured cenfures glanced at 


o Burchet's memoirs, p. 103. Kennet's hiſtory of 1 vol. iit, p. 61%. 
Oldm ixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii, p. 65. Mercure hiſtorique et poli- 
tique, tome xi. p. 449. P Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 449, 450+ 

4 The houſe ordered the admiral's inſtrutions, and the letters written to, and 

-by him, to be laid before them, which ſufficiently eleared him from all blame. 
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bis memory by ſome peeviſh writers t, with whom want'of for- 


tone will always imply want of ſxill and integrity: theſe are things 


not to be avoided, or indeed much to be heeded. The ſtorm in 
the houſe of commons never oro to a head; for thoſe who 
miſinterpreted the admiral's A found, on inſpecting papers, 
that it was not for their intereſt to examine it; and as for our 
ene d wages eren refleQioins TRE HERE n theme 
ſelves. © n | 
It was now: ds es to ade whe Hobs that; with! 
reſpect to our honour and intereſt in this war, the management 
of affairs at ſea was chiefly to be regarded; and yet, by an un- 
accountable-ſeries of wrong councils, the management of theſe 
affairs was in reality leſs regarded than any thing elſe. The ab- 
folute reduction of Ireland, and the war in Flanders, ſeemed to 
occupy the king's thoughts intirely, and the care of the navy 
was left wholly to the board of admiralty, who, to ſpeak in the 
ſofteſt terms, did not manage it very ſucceſsfully, or much to 


de ſatisfaction of the nation. There were, beſides, ſome other 


things which contributed to. make our maritime councils move 
flowly, There was a faction grown up in the fleet againſt the 
admiral, and at the ſame time the government entertained a great 
jealouſy of many of the officers, though to this hour it remains 


| a ſecret, whether it was or was not well grounded. 4 


The truth ſeems to be, that king James was better known to 


dhe officers of the fleet, than to any other ſet of men in England ; 


moſt of them had ſerved under him when lord high - admiral, and 
many had been preferred by him; which rendered it highly pro- 
bable they might Have an eſteem for his perſon ; but that any of 
theſe officers intended to act in his favour, in conjunction with a 
French force, againſt their country, is very unlikely, eſpecially 
if we conſider the unanimity with which they went into the re- 
gon, which had been PHY. acknowledged, and they ſo- 


5 Biſhop "SALA ſays, the ſeaſon went over without any don, and Ruſſel, at 
the end of it, came into Plymonth in a ſtorm ; which was mugh cenſured ; for 
that road is not ſafe; and two conſiderable ſhips were loſt upon the occaſion. 


Great faQtions were, * the flag-officers, and no other ſervice was done by 


this great equipment, but that our trade was maintained.—This remark is worth 
nothing, unleſs admiral Ruſſel had it in commiſſion to direct the winds ; for in à 
form folks do not make for the beſt but for the neareſt port. 

8 Burner $ hiftory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 92. Kennet, Oldmixon. | 
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lemnly thanked for it by the convention... Yet the report ofthe 
_ contrary. was grown wonderfully, louq, and ſeems to have been 
very artfully, propagated. by. the enemies of particular perſons, a as 
well as by thoſe who were: no friends to che government; for it 
muſt, be allowed, that king James's agents here boaſted 1 in all the 
- advices they ſent him, that they had brought back many of the 
officers of the nayy to his intereſt; and they went ſo far as to 
name ſome of them, which they might do from many « other mo- 
5 tives than that. of ſpeaking trutht, However i it Was, this i is cer- 
tain, that in parliament, at court, and in the navy, nothing was 
heard of but jealouſies, ill conduct, and want of ſufficient fup- 
plies for the ſer vice; a kind of. diſcourſe that laſted all ou Wits 
ter, and was productive of many bad conſequences. | 
In the ſpring of the year 1692, a little before the king went to 
Holland, he began to communicate his | intentions, as to the em- 
ployment of the fleet, to admiral Ruſſel, who had been again 
appointed admiraland coramander i in chief by commiſſion, dated 


December the 3d, 1691. At this tie, however, he was very. 


far from ſtanding in high favour u. He had expoſtulated freely 
with his majeſty on the diſgrace of the earl of Marlborough, and 
lived on no. extraordinary terms with the new ſecretary lord 
Nottingham; but his character as an officer, and bis known ſte⸗ 
dineſs in revolution. principles, ſupported him, and the king re. 
ſolved to conſide che fleet t to bis care almoſt whajher the adm 
ral would or not. Sy 

The principal thing that en * es intended » was, con- 
vincing not France alone, but alſo all Europe, that the maritime 
powels were {till lords of the ſea, by fitting out early ſuch a fleet 


| as mould keep their enemies in awe, while a deſcent was made 


in Normandy: Something of this kind king Willizee intimated 


„ 


t The agent ſent over * king 33 's 1 was one captain Lloyd, to 
whom they gave a very exact lift of the Engliſh fleet, and directed bim particu- 
larly to inform the king, that, amongſt other great ſea officers, they had brought 
over rear-admitel Carter to his ſervice; when this was firſt talked of, a report 
prevailed, that he had 10,000 pounds given him ; but of the falſchood of this 
ſtory we ſhall have ocesſion to ſpeak more Mel hereafter. | See Kennet's hiſ- 

bes. of England, vol. Jil. p. 639. Oldmixon' s biſtory of the Stuarts, vol. KH, 
5 

u Buract's hiſtory of his own Umes, vol. u, p. 92. Mercure hiſtorique et po- 

nique, tome. 3 xl, b. 200 | Dot nn 
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vol, ü. p. 93. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xii. p. 325, 526. 
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in- his ſpeech to the parliament; and was certainly expectec 
boch by this nation and the Dutch. When, therefore, the | 


king left England in the beginning of March, his inſtructions 

to admiral Ruſſel were, to uſe all imaginible diligence in getting 
the fleet out to ſea j and at the fame time he was promiſed, thar 

his majeſty would not fail to quicken the Dutch : but we. ſhall 
ſoon ſec, 1 that all theſe ſchemes were ſuddenly altered, and that, 
if the king's new miniſtry had been but furniſhed with tolerable 
intelligence, theſe ſchemes could never have entered into their 
beads . To be clear in this e we ms look over to the 


3 . 


As ſoon as Lewis XIv. perceived, either through edhtabic 
misfortunes, or the intrignes of his own miniſters, that it was a 
thing impoſſible to ſupport the war in Ireland any longer to ad- 
vantage, he eame to à reſolution of employing the forces, that 
were ſtil left king James, to ſerve his purpoſe another way. 
With this view he concerted, with the malecontents in England, ö 
an invaſion on the coaſt of Suſſex; and though for this deſign it 
was neceſſary te draw rogether a great number of tranſports, as 
well as a very confiderable body of forces, yet he had both in 
readineſs, before it was fo much as ſuſpected here. The land- 
army conſiſted of fourteen battalions of Engliſh and Iriſh troops, 
and about nine thouſand French, commanded by marſhal de 
Belfondes ; ſo that in all there could not be lefs than twenty 
thouſand men a. The fleet of tranſports conſiſted of three hun- 
dred fail, and was well provided with every thing neceſſary for 
tho invaſion. In ſhort, nothing was wanting to the execution of 
this deſign, i in the beginning of April, but the arrival of count 
d Eſtrees's ſquadron of twelve men of war, which was to eſcort 
the embarkation, while the count de Tourville cruized in the 
channel e grand ag] which was alſo ready, to put to Fs G 


® In * 8 the truth of this account, I ſhall refer 9 . to the 
Mercure bjſtorique et palitique, tome xii, p. 421, 422. wherein we are aſſured, 
that the ſcheme of making a deſcent on France was taken from king William's 
own mouth, that orders were given for having a prodigions number of pontons 
und flat bottomed boats ready by the latter end of June, and that the duke of 
Leinſter (who was ſon to marſhal Schomberg) was to command the forces em- 
ployed in this ſervice, See alſo Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 92. 

* Hiſtoire militaite, tom. ii. p. 473, $77. Burvet's hiſtory of his own times, 
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but vas. detained by contrary winds. Things being in this ſitua. 
tion, king. James ſent over colonel , Parker, and ſome other 
agents of his, to give his friends intelligence of his motions; ; and 


ſome of theſe people, in hopes of reward, gade the firſt clear 


account of the whole deſign to our government at home; upon 
which, order after order was ſent to admiral Ruſſel to haſten 
out to ſea, in whatever condition the fleet might be at this time i. 
There were at this very critical juncture two conſiderable 


| ſquadrons at ſea ; one. under the command. of Sir Ralph Delaval, 


- which was ſent to bring home a fleet of merehantmen from the 
Mediterranean, the other under rear - admiral Carter, near the 
French coaſt. It was apprehended, that the French would have 
endeavoured to intercept, the former, and therefore, on the laſt 


of February, orders were ſent by the Groin packet · boat to vice. 


admiral Delaval, to avoid coming near cape St. Vincent, but ra- 
ther to fail to Dingle-bay, the mouth of the Shannon, or ſome 
other port thereabouts*. But, for fear theſe orders might not 


reach him- ſoon enough at Cadiz, an advice-boat was ordered to 


cruize for him off Cape-Clear, with inſtructions to put into 
Corke or Kingſale. However, both theſe orders miſſed him, and 


he was ſo fortunate as to arrive in the beginning * March ſafe 


in the Downs. 


As for rear- admiral * hem was 3 to continue cruiz- 


| ing with his ſquadron of eighteen fail, as near the French coaſt 


as it was poſſible, in order to be the better and more certainly 


informed of what they were doing“. His majeſty king William, 


a8 ſoon as he arrived in Holland, took care to haſten the naval 


";"l * Mary Carat os this ABl with great Siſdom and Funden of 
mind; for, without diſcovering any apprehenſions of danger, ſhe took all the 

precautions that were neceſſary to prevent it, by publiſhing a proclamation re · 

quiring all Papiſts to quit the cities of London and Weſtminſter, another for af-, 


ſembling both houſes of parliament, and a third for apprebending the earls of 
Scarſdale, Litchfield, Newbourg, Middleton, and Dunmore, the lords Griffin aud 
Forbes, Sir John Fenwicke, Sit Theophilus Oglethorp, Sir Andrew Forreſter, 
and ſeveral other perſons of diſtiuction, ſuppoſed to be in her faber 8 incereſt 


Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xii. p. 551, 5 3. 1 % 1 


2 Burchet's memoirs, p. 129. 


2 See the London. Gazette, N?. yy 40. . it appears, Mak Sir 1 Ralph De- 
Javal's ſquadron conſiſted of ſixteen Engliſh and Dutch men of war, and had un- 


der convoy ſeventy merchantmen richly laden. Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 461. 
| Kennet, and other writers. | 
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repara Jong with unuſual diligence; fo that the fleet was ready 


do put to ſea much ſooner than Had been expected, or at leaſt 
much ſooher than it had done the year before, and was alſo in 


1 much better condition. As for our admiral, he went ori 


board in the beginning of May; and; obſerving Kow great ad- 


vantage the French might reap by the divifion of fuch- con- 
ſiderable ſquadrons from our fleet, his firſt care was to write to 
court on this ſubject, and to deſire, that a certain place might 
de fixed for their conjunction, and that timely notice might be 


given to all perſons concerned. In return to this, he had orders 


ſent him to cruize between Cape la Hogue and the Ile of Wight, 
till the ſquadrons ſhould join with him, though he had propoſed 
the junction ſhould be made off Beachy-head. However, he 
obeyed his orders as ſoon as he received them, and plyed it 


down through the ſands with a very ſcanty wind, contrary to 


the opinion of many of his officers, and all the pilots, who were 
againſt hazarding ſo great a fleet in ſo dangerous an attempt; 
and yet to this bold ſtroke of the admiral, which was His own, 
was owing all his following ſucceſs. | 

On the 8th the fleet came ſafe off Rye, and Wie night the 
vent ſent to the Dutch admiral to weigh and make ſail after 
him, that no time might be loſt ; and he alſo ſent a ſquadron of 


. {mall ſhips to look for Sir Ralph Delaval, being in great pain 


till the whole confederate fleet was in a body. On the rtth of 
May he failed from Rye-bay for St. Helen's, where in two days 
time he was joined by Sir Ralph Delaval, and rear-admiral Car- 


ter, with their fquadrons>. While they lay here, the admiral 


received a letter from the earl of Nottingham, as ſecretary of 
ſtate, written by queen Mary's direction, wherein he was in- 


formed, that a ſcandalous and malicious report was fpread, as if 


ſome of the officers of their majeſties fleet were diſaffected, or 
not hearty in their ſervice ; and that her majeſty had thereupon 
been preſſed to the diſcharge of many of them from their em- 
ployments : but her majeſty charged the admiral to acquaint his 


| officers, that ſhe was ſatisfied this report was raiſed by the ene- 


mies of the government, and that ſhe repoſed ſo entire a confi- 
dence in their fidelity, that ſhe had reſolved not to diſplace ſo 


> Barchet's naval hiſtory, p. 464. 
muck 
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= much as one of them. Upon this the flag-officers and captain 
drew up a very dutiful and loyal addreſs; dated from on board 


the Britannia at St, Helen's, May the 1 5th, 1692, which wa 
the ſame day tranſmitted to court, and on the next preſented by | 


the lords of the admiralty to her majeſty, who. was pleaſed to 
make this wiſe and gracious anſwer, which was publiſhed that 
night i in the Gazette: © I always had this opinion of the com. 
e manders; but I am glad this is come to fatisfy dthers*,” 1 
| When all the ſhips, Engliſh and Dutch, were come together; 
the admiral propoſed, that a ſmall detachment of fix or eight 
frigates might be ſent to hover about the coaſt of Normandy; 


that at the ſame time the forces intended for a deſcent ſhould 


embark, and be landed at St. Maloes, and the grand fleet ly 
weſtward of that place, in order to protect them from the ene- 
my. This propoſition being in part approved, he detached fit 
light {hips to gain intelligence; and, it being left to him to pro- 
ceed as a council of war ſhould adviſe, he, on the 18th of May, 


ſailed for the coaſt of France. The next day, about three in the 


morning, the ſcouts, weſtward of the fleet, fired ſwivel-guns, 
and, being in a ſhort time in ſight, made the ſignal of diſcover- 
ing the enemy. Immediately orders were given for drawing into 
a line of battle, and the ſignal was made for the rear of the fleet 
to tack, in order to engage the ſooner, if the French had ſtood 
to the northward. A little after four, the ſun diſperſing the fog 
the enemy were ſeen ſtanding ſouthward, The admiral upon 
this cauſed the ſignal for the rear to tack to be taken in, and 
bore away with his ſhip ſo far leeward, as that each ſhip in the 
fleet might ſerch his wake, and then be brought to; and lay by; 
with his fore-top-ſail to the maſt, that ſo others might have the 
better opportunity of placing themſelves Ss to the man- 
ner formerly directed on won an ae a, . 

The 


EL give in "ons reſpelis a different account of hi; air from whit the reader 
will meet with in Burchet, and the reſt of our hiſtorians. But then I do this from 
the Gazette itſelf; No. 2167. whetein the reaſons I have aſſigned are expreſslf 
mentioned. See likewiſe the Mercure kiſtorique et politique, tome xii. p. 646. 

d Burchet's memoirs, p. 138, 149. It will be proper to give the reader here 
an abſtraft of the force of the reſp.Qive fleets : 


THE 
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. + The confederate flect Vun in good onder by eighty having the 

Dutch ſquadron in the van, the red in the centre; and the blue 
in the rear. About ten the French fleet bore down upon them 


with great reſolution. About half an hour aſter eleven; count 


Tourville in the Royal Sun, brought to, and began the fight 


with admiral Ruſſel; being within three quarters muſket-ſhot. 


Me plyed his guns very "warmly till one; but then began to 


tow off in great diſorder, his rigging, fails, and top - ſail yards 


being very much wounded. About two the wind ſhifted z ſo 
that five of the enemyꝰs blue ſquadron poſted themſel ves, three 
a-head; and two a- ſtern of their admiral, and fired very briſkly 
till after three. The admiral and his two ſeconds, Mr. Churchil 
and Mr. Aylmer, had all theſe ſhips to deal with. There was 
ſo thick a fog about four, that the enemy could not be feen ; 
and; as ſoon as it was cleared up, the Freneh admiral was diſ- 
covered towing away northward z upon pn ang A 
lowed him, and made the fignal for chacing. | 

| While this paſſed between the admirals, Sir Clondeſley Shovel 7 
was got” o _ COTE of count ann . ON * 
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Tix BLUE SQUA DRO N. Rear admiral VANDERGOES, 
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$0 that Aab Ruſſel had 99 ſhips of the line under his command, and count 
| Toarviie but 63, ſoms of which were detached at the time of the Ito. 2 


l II. „ 7 engaged 


Ws 
1 
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engaged them; but, the fog growing darker than before, they 
were forced to anchor: and about this time it was that captain 
(ſome liſts call him colonel) Haſtings, in the Sandwich, was kil. 
led, driving through thoſe ſbips of the enemy, by reaſon his 
anchors were not clear. The weather clearing up a little, the 


French followed their flying admiral, and the Engliſh chaced the 
| beſt they could. About eight in the evening it grew foggy 2. 


gain, and part of the Engliſh blue ſquadron, having fallen in 


with the enemy, engaged abont half an hour, till they, having 
loft four ſhips, bore away for Conquet-Road . In this ſhort 
action rear-admiral Carter was killed, whoſe laſt words effec- 


tually confuted the baſe reports ſpread to blemiſh his reputation; 


for, finding bimſelf mortally wounded, he recommended it to 
captain Wright, who commanded his tip, to de her as * 
as ſhe could ſwim . 
The 20th of May proved fo dark an fogay; that it was ok 
o'clock before the Dutch diſcovered the enemy; and then the 
whole fleet began to chace, the French crowding away weſtward. 
About four in the afternoon both fleets anchored ; about ten 
they weighed again, and about twelve COT ir . 
maſt came by the boards. n | 
On the 22d, about feven in the morning, 66 | Engliſh fleet 
continued the chace with all the ſucceſs they could defire ; about 
eleven the French admiral ran a-ſhore, and cut her maſts away; 
upon this her two ſeconds plyed up to her, and other ſhips be- 
gan to hover about them; upon which the admiral ſent to Sir 
Ralph Delaval, who was in the rear, to keep with him a ſtrength 
ſufficient to deftroy thoſe hips, and to ſend the reſt, that were 
under his command, to join the bony of the fleet. In the even- 
ing a great number of the enemy's ſhips were ſeen going into 
La Hogue: On the 23d the admiral ſent in Sir George Rooke, 
with ſeveral men of war, fire-ſhips, and all the boats of the 
fleet, to elo. theſe ig in the bay. On their ering, 7 it was 


© Burchet's memoirs, p. 139, 140, 141. Life of king William, p. 332» 

f The manner of his death ſhews how falſe the aſperſion was, that he had ta- 
ken ten thouſand pouods to fire upon the French only with powder, who were to 
return the like, and then he was to go over to them with his ſquadron, As he 
certainly died life a man of honour, it is but juſt to > bel: ie ve, that he was Aridily 
ſuch while he lived. 5 

6. Burchet $ memoirs, p. 143. 
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ſhips purſued, the reſt of the French fleet, till they ran thr 
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perceived, that there were thirteen ſail z but they were got up 
ſo bigh, that none but the {mall frigates cquld do any ſervice. | 


Sir George, however, was reſolved to Execute his orders; and 


therefore, having manned his boats, he went in perſon to en- 


courage the attempt, burnt fix of them that night, and the other 
ſeyen the next morning, together with a great number of tranſ · 
ports hips, and other veſſels laden with ammunition. One-wauld, 


: think this, Was a remarkable piece af ſervice; indeed it was by. 


much the greateſt that happened during the whole affair; for it 
Was performed. under a prodigious fire from the enemy's battery 
on ſhorg, and) within ſight of the Iriſh camp, and with the loſs. 
only of ten wen ; vet biſhop Burnet, by an odd ſiroke, either 


of ill humour or great negligence, has thought fit to ami 


George, as if he had not been inclined to fight, een 

Sir John Aſhby, with his own ſquadron, and fome Dutch 
through 
the race of Alderney, among ſuch rocks and ſhoals as our pilots 
were abſolutely againſt following them, for which:that admiral 
has been alſo cenſured, though. perhaps without cauſes ſinęe ſome 
of the ableſt ſeamen j in England were of opinion, that there 
could not be a more deſperate undertaking than the flight of the 
French chips through that paſſage. But though deſpair might 
juſtify. them, yet it does not appear to me an argument, that Sir 
John Aſhby ought to have followed them i. The two following 
original letters will ſet ſome other circumſtances in a better light, 
and with greater weight of evidence, than could be done other» 


wiſe. Beſides they are (the i Ig Renee 
as unte! be met ee 
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It appears by admiral Amelia to the ſtates- general, that this'was 


« molt difficult. and dangerous undertaking; and his letter was dated the very 


morning the thing was done, which is a much ſtronger proof of admital Rooke's 


merit, than if it had been written by an Engliſh admiral, Le Clete biſt. des pro- 


vinces unies, tome iii. p. 422. Mercure hiſtorique et politique. tome xii, p. 624. 


i The reader will be ſatisfied of this, if. he cafts his eye/tipon\'a ſea chart, and 
conſiders the prodigious rifk the French ran, in order to get through the race of 


Alderney. This circumſtance is particularly taken notice of in our tar ſong on 


the 1 of La N which 191 what the ſcamen thought of j „ 
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Sir Rabel Des 17 Ley to whe! Lint of Notnghan, a 
her From pn board the Royal Sofereign, : 


KH 
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4 Tune K my duty to 4cqualnt yo, that on the 2 AN 
er ſtart; admital Ruſſel bavitig made the fignal for the fleet to. 
« cut their cables, T'obferved the French to be forced from the 
& race of Alderney, where” they anchored, to the eaſtward; 
and, finding that ſome of them endes po pred for the bay of 
_ « Cherburgh, I ſtb6d in for that place, whete 1 found three 
ehre · decked ſhips of the eie), but {6 clofe tö the ſhore, 
6 and within ſome rocks, that it was nöt ſafe for me to attempt 
« them till 1 had informed wyſelf of the road, , they belvg bavk, 
« ed into ſhoal water. , | 
0 «1 immediately took wy boats, and Hunded within gun-ſhot 
« of them, which they endeavoured'to prevent by fring at us. 
« And, that no time might be loft, I went immediately on board 
the St. Alban's, where, for the encouragement of the ſea- 
ce men, hoiſted iny flag, and, having ordered the Ruby with 
* two fire-ſhips to attend me, I ſtood in with them, leaving the 
« great ſhips without, as drawing too much water. But, coming 
very near, they galled ſo extremely, aud, finding the fire 
ee ſhips could not get in; I judged it beſt to retreat without ſhot, 
e and there anchored, and immediately called all the captains, 4 
« where it was reſolved to attack them in the morning with all v 
4 the third and fourth rates, and fire. ſhips. But, after having i 
« drawn them into four fathoms and a half water, I found we # 
« could not do our buſineſs, the water being ſhoal. Upon 0 
cc which I ordered three fire-ſhips to prepare themſelves to at- f 
te tempt the burning of them, going myſelf with. all the barges 
« and tenders to dars mem up if by we” 3 ſhot they 
« ſhould miſcarry. - 
e Tndeed I may fa; and i I bop without vanity, the ſervice 
« was. warm, yet, God be. praiſed, fo effectually performed, ; 
e that, notwithſtanding all their ſhot both from their ſhips and | 
« fort, two of ovr fire-ſhips had good fucceſs by burning two | 
« of them ; the other, by an unfortunate ſhot, was ſet on fire, 
« being juſt going on board the enemy. Indeed, ſo brave was 
the attempt, that I think of can hardly be ſufficiently re- 
e * warded, 
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& warded, and doubt not but their majeſties will do them richt. 
« The third French ſhip being run a- ſhore, and ohſerving the 
« people on board to go a · ſnore by boats- full, I ordered the St. 

«Albans, the Reſerve, and others, to fire upon her, Judging it 


« might cauſe them to quit her. And, after having battered 
«her ſome time, I obſerved ſhe made no reſſſtances 1 n all 


' « the boats armed, and went on board herr. 


- 6 ſound abundance of men on board, attend 3 
«but no officers; and having cauſed all the people as well 
«| thoſe that were wounded as athers, to be taken out, I ſet ber 
on fire, aud had I not had notice by my ſcouts, that thirty 
« ſhips were ſtanding with me, had ſent all the French on ſhore, 

« who are now very troubleſome to me. The ſhips; we ſaw 
« proved roo ap ic ve Aſhby and the Dutch, coming from 
« the weſtward. We are proceeding together ta the-ealtward 
„ to La Hogue, I am informed three or four of the ene- 
« my's ſhips. are; and, if ſo, 1 hope God will give us good 
ſueceſs. I expect to find the admiral to - morrow, Where I 
«hope ta hear he has deſtroyed ſome of the enemy's ſhips, ha- 
« ying left him in chace of them laſt night, ſtanding ta the eaſt» 
% -ward, and pretty near them, as I judged. My lord, I hope 


4 you will excuſe me, if I preſume to pray you will uſe your 


« intereſt with the queen, that a reward may be given to the 
three captains of the fire-ſhips, and ſeveral of the others; for 
greater zeal and greater bravery I never ſaw. I pray your ex- 
«cule for being thus tedious, and thus particular. Pray God 
# preſerve their majeſties; and that their arms may be ever 
© crowned with ſucceſs by ſea and land, N be the . a 5 
and endeavours of, G GGW. | 


8 ee, May ts 1692, ” 55 


8 8. Captain Heath bann Tourvitles ipthe ou) hs; 


| which was the moſt difficult ;-captain Greenway burnt the 


« other, called the Conquerant. The Admirable was burnt by 
* our boats. Captain Fowlis attempted the Royal Sun, but was 
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4 *. Sings your Welihieeme te think, that an account in | 


general of the flect's good ſucceſs, is not ſd ſatisfactory as one 
< ſetting forth the particulars, I here ſend/it. with as much bre 
eg vity as the matter! wilkadmit of. I maſt confeſs I was not 
ec much inclined to trouble you in this nature, not being ambi. 
v tions to ſee my name in print on any occaſion; but ſince it is 

« your lordſhip's o mand, Lam the more inclined to give you 
do chälbeſt infor matidült un able. of the action, having ſeen ſe- 
0 yeral printed relations not very ſincer e. 


14, Wedneſday in the evening, beinig the r8th-of May, ſtand- 


ting over for Cape la Hogue, I ordered captain Gillam in the 
“ Cheſter, and the Charles galley, to ly at ſuch a diſtance to 
e the weſtward of che fleet, * N might diſcoyer any. 8 
< nals made from me Ban 07 War l 


ct Thurſday the thth;, Aang with a ſmall gale S. 8. W. 


ec the wind at W. and W. by 8. hazy weather, Cape Barfleur 
* beating then S. W. and by S. from me; diſtant about ſeven 
c leagues. Between three and four in the morning, we heard 
e ſeveral guns to the weſtward, and. in a ſtrort time I faw the 
« two frigates making the ſignal of ſeeing the enemy, with their 
% heads lying to the north ward, whieb) gave me reaſon to think 
ce that the enemy lay with their heads that way. Upon which, 
J ordered the ſignal to be made for the fleet's drawing into a 
6, line of battle; after which I made the ſignal for the rear of 
« the fleet to tack, that, if the enemy tooth to the northward, 
« we might the ſooner come to engage. But ſoon after four 
« o'clock, the ſun had a little cleared the weather, and 1 ſaw 
« the French fleet ſtanding tothe ſouthward, forming their line 
«© on the ſame tack that I was upon. I then ordered the ſignal 


c for the rear to tack to be taken in, and at the ſame time bore 


% away with my own ſliip ſo far to leeward, as I judged each 
& ſhip in the fleet might fetch my wake or grain; then brought 
« to again, lying by with my fore-top-ſail to the maſt, to give 
« the ſhips in the fleet the better opportunity of placing them- 


£6. ſelves as they had been before directed. By a o'clock 7 
646 ha 


1 
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had formed an indifferent line, ſtretching-from the 8. S. W. 
« to the N. N. E. the Dutch in ee in the centre, 
E r ngg als bens, 

«By nine g'clock the dings candied had ſtretehed almoſt 


« 3 to the ſouthward as ours, their admiral and rear · admi- 


6 ral of the blue, that were in the rear; cloſing the Ene, and 
« their vice - admiral of the fame diviſion ſtretehing to the rear of 
our fleet, but never coming within gun- ſhot of them. About 

ten they bore down upon us, I till lying with my fore · top- 


. fail to the maſt. I then obſerved monſieur Tourville, the 


French admiral, put out his ſignal for battle. I gave orders 
« that mine ſhould not be hoiſted till the fleets began to en- 
gage, that he might have the fairer opportunity of coming as 
1 near me as he thought convenient; and at the ſame time I 
« ſent orders to admiral Allemonde, that, as ſoon as any of his 
, ſquadron could weather the enemy's fleet, they ſhould tack 
« and get to the weſtward of them, as alſo to the blue to make 
« fail; and cloſe the line, they being at ſome diſtance a- ſtern; 
but, as ſoon as the fleet began to engage, it fell calm, which 
prevented their ſo doing. About half an hour after eleven, 
« monſieur Tourville in the Royal Sun, (being within three 
« quarters muſket-ſhot) brought to, lying by me at that 
« diſtance about an hour and a half, plying his guns 'very 
« warmly, though I muſt obſerve to you, that our men fired 
their guns faſter. After which time, I did not find his guns 
© were fired with that vigour as before, and I could ſee him in 


great diforder, his rigging, fails, and top-fail yards being ſhot, | 


and no body endeavouring to make them ſerviceable; and his 
boats towing of him to windward, gave me reaſon to think 
he was much galled. About two the wind ſhifted-to the N. W. 
« and by W. and ſome little time after that, five freſh ſhips of 
the enemy's blue ſquadron came and poſted themſelves three 
* a.head of monſieur Tourville, and two a-ftern-of him, and 
© fired with great fury, which continued till after three. 
About four in the evening there came fo thick a fog, that 
we could not ſee a ſhip of the enemy's, which occaſioned our 
© leaving of firing for a long time; and then it cleared up, and 
ve could ſee monſieur Tourville towing away with his boats 


x to the naten ward from us. Upon which, I did the ſame, and 


cc ordered 
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0 ardered all my divifonto dothe like; and Shy half ey hoif 
« 9 the Canal for the fleet to en e Haas 10 al the 


4 ſhips about me, that the enemy were running. About this 


« time I heard ſeveral broadſides to the weſtward; and, though 
«* J could not ſee the ſhips that fired, I concluded them to be 
« our blue, that, by the ſhift of wind, had weathered the ene: 


« my; but it proved to be the rear - admiral of the red; who had 


« weathered Tour ville's ſquadron, and got between them and 


« their admiral of the blue, where they lay firing ſome time; 


and then Tourville anchored with ſome ſhips of his own divi. 
« ſion, as alſo the rear- admiral of the red, with ſome of his, 


c This was the time that captain Haſtings in the Sandwich was | 
te killed, he driving through thoſe fhips by reaſon of his an 


cc“ chors not being clear. I could not ſee this part becauſe of 
« the great ſmoke and fog, but have received this nen 
„ from Sir Cloudeſley Shovel ſincdeQ. 

I ſent to all the ſhips that I could think were near me, t6 
ct chace to the weſtward all night, telling them I deſigned to 
<< follow the enemy to Breſt, and ſometimes we could fee a 
« French ſhip, two or three, ſtanding away with all the ſail 


they could make to the weſtward. About eight I heard firing 


„ to the weſtward, which laſted about half an hour, it being 
« ſome of our blue fallen in with ſome of the ſhips of the ene 
« my in the fog. It was foggy, and very little wind all night. 
Friday the 20th, it was ſo thick in the morning that I could 
cc ſee none of the enemy's ſhips, and but very few of our own: 
« About eight it began to clear up: the Dutch, who were 

t the fouthward of me, made the ſignal of ſeeing the — 
« and, as it cleared, I ſaw about thirty-two or thirty-four fail 
<« diſtant from us between two and three leagues, the wind at 
«© E. N. E. and they bearing from us W. 8. W. our fleet cha- 


s cing with all the ſail they could make, having taken in the 


„ ſignal for the line of battle, that each ſhip might make the 
“ beſt of her way after the enemy. Between eleven and twelve 
e the wind came to the 8. W. The French plied: to the weſt⸗ 
« ward with all the fail they could, and we after them. About 
« four, the tide of ebb being done, the French anchored,.as alſo 


ve in forty-three fathom water, Cape Barfleur bearing 8. and | 


66 « by 


— 
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@ by W. Abont ten in the'chentag we weighed ith the tide, 
of ebb; the d ind at S. Wand plied to che ebe. About 
«twelve ny Frets inſt Kutte by the board; having received, 
* ' ſeveral ſor! "AW + 44 Fe ct. * 2 OLD © 34 os Wale ae 3 39+ 8 


| 

| 

2 

n *y * 7 rd | 
li . Sartre ies if ve cbtiuued hf dif d e Lats 
: 1 il Rout i th morning. "Phe tide of ebb Peihg done, L An- 
* 

d 

d 


« choredd i foftyu HHR fathom water, Cape la Hoghe bearing 8. S. 
u and by W. aul tlie Hand of Alderney S. 8. W. By my top - 
« malt's going awayz the Dutch ſquadron, and the mh of 

« the blue, with ſeveral of his Tquadron; had got à great way 
4 to Windard f the; About ſeven in the morning, Tevetal of 
« the enemy's flips, being fat advanced towards the Tice, I'per- 
« ceived dfiving to the eaſt ward with the tide of flood: Between 
« eight and nine, when they were driven ſo far to the eaſtward 
« that 1 could fetch them; 1 made the ſignal for the 1 fleet to cut 
« and follow the enemy, which they all did, except the afore- 
© mentioned! wreathermoſt hips, which rid faſt to obſerve the 
« (moti6n'6f/the reſt of the enemyꝰs ſhips that continued in the 
«race of Alderney. About eleven I ſaw three great ſhips, fair 
« under the ſhore, tack and ſtand to the weſtward ;' but, after 
« making two or three ſhort boards, the biggeſt of them ran 
« a-ſhore, who preſently « cut his maſts. away; the other two, 
i being to leeward of him, plied up to him. The reaſon, as I 
« judge, of their doing this, was, that they could not weather 
« our ſternmoſt ſhips to the n nor get out a-head of 
u us to the eaſtward. | 
«I obſerving that many & our 8 veel about thoſe, I 
« ſent to Sir Ralph Delaval, vice-admiral of the red, who was 
& in the rear of our fleet, to keep ſuch a number of ſhips and | 
« fire-ſhips with him as might be ſufficient to deſtroy thoſe: of 
« the enemy, and to order the others to follow me, I being 
te then in purſuit of the reſt of the enemy: an account of the 
« performing that ſervice I do not trouble your lordſhip with, 
t he having given it you, already, About four in the afternoon - 
© eighteen ſail of the enemy's ſhips got to the eaſtward of Cape 
4 Barfleur, after which I obſerved they hauled in for La Hogue: 
* the rear-admiral of the red, vice-admiral of the blue, and 
© ſome other ſhips, were a-head of me. About ten at night 1 
A anchored./in-the bay of La Hogue, and Say till four the next 
T morning, being 9 
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186 Sunday, the 22d; and then I weighed, and ood in vent lle 
3 land of La Hogue; but, vhen we found the flood came, ve 


„ anchored in a good. ſandy, ground. At two.in the afternom 
ec we weighed again, and plied cloſe in with La Hogue, where 


_ « we ſa thirteen. fail of the enemy's.men of war hauled cloſe - 
8 miral of the red tells me, tha + 
« the night befote he ſaw the. other five, which made. Up the 


« in with the ſhore. The xe 


10 e firft chaced, ſtand to the gaſt ward. 

« Monday the 230d, 1 ſent in vice-admiral Ropke with fever 
« men of war i fire-ſhips, as alſp the, boats of- the fleet, to 
« deſtroy thoſe ſhips 3, but, the enemy had gotten them ſo near 
« the ſhore, that not. any of ou; men of war, except the ſmall 
« frigates,  cowld do any ſervice 3 but that aht een 
4 « Rooke, with the boats, burnt. fix. of them. . 0 
Tueſday the agth, about eight in e went in 
te again with the boats, and burnt the other ſeven, together with 
cr ſeveral. tranſport ſhips and ſome yeſſels with ammunition, the 
60 names of which ſhips I am not yet able to give your lordſhip 
6 any other account of * eme ſent hg * 
10 are as follow ; 1 1181 1 20 


v » + 


| Ships names. _ | Commanders, . 1 Guns 
Soleil Roy Fal, Count de 7 5 "A A 104 
wa © hevalie de Ja Vill ette, vice- 7 
* . 15 | 
Ambitieus, admiral of the blue, | = Cn 
LAdmirable, Ml-onſieur Beabſeau, V 


ALE INN ; Monſieur Cottologon, . : 

ume T miral of the blue, 5 70 
Le St. Philip, Monſieur Infreville, | ee e 

158 Cudber . Du Magnon, RF 
Le Triumphant, Monſieur Bellemont, 14 

IL Etonant, | Monſi eur de Septime, e 

Le Terrible, Monſieur Septvilla, | 2.7 8 

| 17 Amiable, J)) 

e Monſieur Larſethoir, e 68 

5 Le Glorieux, Le C. Chateaumoorant, : 60 
Le Jerieux, Rs Monſieur Bernier, 60 
Le Trident, 85 Monſieur Monteaud, N | $6 


« All the bab report a three-deck ſhip: burnt by acct- 


dent, and the following _— how true I do not know. 


Ships 


> 1 
%4 — 
5 tz 
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Jules mer. Cbötmmändefs. Can, 
1 e Ard Men 1 — | = 09 5835 
a, OOO 
r Though Ca be all the names that F un daes able to 
_ Pe 1 am ſar tire ate IR bet of tonſequence 
1 bu Fn £*4/ trot F i | 
WB the 46th; 1 tie bo 1 e ordering 
the Ymital of the THY with 2 ſquadron bf Eügum and 
« Dutch ſhips under his PPE to run along the enetty's 
« caſt, as far as Havre de Ofict, in hopes that ſome of rhe 

« bef6r&-meritibHed five ſhips, that food'ts the Eiftward, mi ight 
& have been got thither z but ks! informs ine that, uþon his ap- 
« pearing before that place, He could perceive bur one or two 


« ſhnall veffels. The number of the enemy's ſhips did not ex- 


4 ceed fifty : men of war, by the beſt information, from fifty-ſix 
4 to otic hundred and bebt guns; and though f it muſt be con⸗ 
« feſſed, that our number was ſuperior to theirs, which proba⸗ 

« bly at firſt might ſtartle them, yet, by their coming down 
« with that reſolution, I cannot think it had ahy great effe& 
« upon them: and this I may affirm for a truth, not with any 
« intention to value our own action, or to jeff the btavery of 


4 the enemy, that they were beaten by a number conſiderablß 
tt leſs than theirs, the calmneſs and thickneſs of the weather 


« giving very few of the Dutch or the blue the opportunity of 
« engaging, which I am ſure they look upon as a great misfor- 
« tune; and, had the weather proved otherwiſe, I do not fee 
* how it was poſſible for any of them to have eſcaped us, 
This is the exacteſt account that I am able to give you, 
« which 1 hope will prove to your Jordſhip's ſatisfaction. Vice- 
„ admiral Rooke has given me a very good chataCter of ſeveral | 
men employed in the boats, and I have ordered him to give 
me a liſt of the names of ſuch perſons whoſe behaviout way 
« remarkable, f in order to their reward. 1 am , 
„ n, e te 
201 Tan Lordſhip! s moſt a 
A „ humble ſervant, 
To; 8 , AVSSEL! 


K Admiral 1 Roſſel's letter to the __ of eee 3 an exact and 
' Particular relation of the late happy victory and ſucceſs againſt the French fleet. 
Publiſhed by authority. In the Savoy printed by Edward Jones, 12092 ; folio. 
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It is very remarkable, 1 though the confederate fleet y vn 
near double to that of the French, yet. ſcarce half of it could en. 
gage, which was owing to gheir original. diſpoſition, (by which, | 
as the reader may remember, the. blue ſquadron, of which Sic 


Georg e Rooke was 0 was directed to tack north» 


ward, and to weather), not at all to any deficiency in that a. 
miral, as biſhop Burnet alledges!; yes the defeat was one of the 
' moſt tignal that ever. happened at fea, If, indeed, Sir Jahn 
Aſhby could haye reached thoſe that took ſhelter in St. Malor, 

it bad in a | meaſure put zn end to the French power x 
ſea v. As it was, we muſt acknovledge. i it a moſt glorious vi- 
tory, and that we ought to pay a juſt tribute. of me to the 
memories of all the brave men wha atchieved it. 0 

| We find this affair, notwithſtanding all the ruigous. conſe, 
quences that attended it, treated in ſuch a ſtyle by che French 
writers, as to make it appear rather a victory than a defeat; and 
all this founded on the fingle e circumſtance of their attacking the 
Engliſh fleet". In order to explain that, we muſt obſerve, tha 
count Tourville found himſelf obliged to take this ep, ! in obe- 
dience | to his orders, which were ſo expreſs, that they did not 
leave any room for him to exerciſe his judgment. He called a 
council of war, indeed, the night before the engagement, 
wherein moſt of the officers gaye their opinions, that, conſider- 
ing the ſ uperiority of the confederate fleet, and the ſituation 
theinſelves were in, it was moſt prudent t to avoid fighting. Upon 
this, after declaring his own ſentiments to be the ſame with 
theirs, he produced the king's orders, which appeared to be ſo 
preciſe for fighting the Engliſh, whether ſtrong or weak, that it 
was unanimouſly x reſolved to obey them o. Several reaſons hare 
been aſſigned for the French king's giving ſuch orders; and 


! See his hid ory of his own times, vol. it, p. 53. 4 Burchet's memoirs, 
p. 146. Kennet's hiſtory, of England, vol. ii. p. 640, his Oldmixon's hiſtory 
of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 3. Columna roſtrata, p. 260, 261. Mercure liſto - 
rique et politique, tome xii. p. 6 57. * Hit. militaire de Lewis XIV. 
rome ii. p. 583, Journal hiſtorique de Lewis XIV. par p. Daniel, p. 164. Hiſt 
de milice Erang: diſe, tome ii, p. 41. Memeirs de Forbin. Reincourt, tome ili, 
p. 218. Hiſtoire chronologique du dernier ſiecle, p. 226. See Mercure hiſto» 

que et politique, tome xii. p. 634, 639. 

_* © Hig, militaire, tome ii, p. $80, 581. Reincourt, tome iii. p. 216. In all 
8 count Tourville called this council of war to juſtify himſelf in reſpedt 
10 we ſe ſegſe! is her be vaderſtood the . 8 orders. by 8 


7 : 4 i , a \ 
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amongſt theſe the MARIO, abe was wiiaken'on to 
the ſtrength of bath, fleets, 1 N cf ellis 

i to his own, be locked ot it 15 certains that eount & · 
frocs, with his ſquadron, would have joined the fleet before 
any, opportunity offered 2 ſigbting, and that count Tourville's 
line of battle ſhopld have conſiſted of fixty-fix ſhips at leaſt, He 
va, however, deceived in both: count 4 Eſuees met with ſuch 
had weather in paſhpg the ſtreights of Gibraltar, that, notwith- | 
ſtanding all the pains he could take, his ſquadron did not arrive 


1 La Hogue till after the battle; and, though there were at that 


time fixty-fix French men of war at 7 the yet, from the detach- 
ments made for particular ſervices, count Tourville had but for- 
ty: -four aQually 1 under his command, when he took this reſolu - 


tion to fight b. On the other ſide it was preſumed, that the Eng- 


liſh and Dutch fleets could not baye joined ſo early, and that, if 
they had, ſtill it would be impoſſible far them to unite with 
their two great ſquadrons then at ſea, before the junction of the 
French. fleets, , In this, too, the king's foreſight failed him; but 
then it was owing to that bold ſtroke of admiral Ruſſel before- 
mentioned, by which he joined the Dutch ſquadron ten days 
fooner than he capld Have dong if he had taken his. Hine . | 
yice 4, 

There is yet PSP circumſtance ta by F Writes au- 
thors, as ſuppoſed by ſome to have been a reaſon for the king's 
orders, and it is this, that the greateſt part of the Engliſh fleet 
were expected to deſert, from which it is pretended they were 
deterred by finding count Tour ville ſo weak r. As theſe very 
authors treat this ſtory as a calumny, there ſeems to be the leſs 
reaſon for my refuting it: yet, ſince it may be done in very few 
words, I canngt but obſerve, that this is abſolutely contradiQed 
by another circumſtance, in which both our writers and theirs 
agree, viz, that, upon the junction of our fleet, the French king 
ſent two orders by different routes to count Tourville, to forbid 
bs fighting for that reaſon : but the maſter of a ſmall veſſel, 


PP. Dariel, *. de Wire, ind indeed 8 the foreign v writers in genera], agree | 
in this, 


4 Burchet's ow hiſtory; p. 46). 1 "9 likewiſe had the fame confirmed to 
mby officers WhO ſerved on board the fleet. | 


* Hig. militzi 1 7 wbi . 


1 which 
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which carried one, was taken of Cape Baifſeut by captain W 

ville, before he could join the French fleet; and the other, Pl 
came over land, was too Late by ſeveral days. This, however, 
plainly proves, that king Jewis did not depend upon the dect. 


cion of the Engliſh fleet, but dpon their not joining the Dutch. 


Aſter a particular account of the firſt tay's engagethent; the 
| asg de Quiney proceeds thus: « As t6 the advantage gain- 
« ed in this fight, it muſt'be allowed üs, that count Tourvilt 
« did not lofe {6 much as a ſhip, nor had he any that were dif: 
« Abled; While, on the other hand, tlie ehemy Toft two, one 
« ſunk, and the other diſabled. The reſt of tote ſhips were is 
ce ill treated as his, befides their ſpending abundance of fire. 
cc ſhips without any effect. Thus, in ſpite of the prodigious 
(e inequality of the fleets, the ſucceſs was at leaſt equal in the 
4 firſt day's engagement: it is true, it happened other wiſe in the 
« ſucceeding days, in which, however, there fell out nothing 
4 that ought to tarniſh the reputation of France at ſea, lince, 
« while there remained any room for courage to exert itſelf, 
cc they not only acted gallantly in their own defence, but made 
60 themſelves reſpected by their enemies. What afterwards fol- 
« lowed was the effect of utiforeſeen ackidents, and inevitable 


c misfortunes .“ 


"TW after this fine Actirith, the marquis fairly contelts, the 
French flags ran for it, and thiat their other ſhips did the beſt 
they could to follow them; but partly through the want of ſafe 
ports on their own coaſts, mY pattly e t 

ſuit of the Engliſh, they were burnt and deſtroyed i in the manner 
before- related. Neither doth this writer, or any other of the 
French hiſtorians, pretend to diminiſh their own loſs, or to fay 
that our admirals did not do their duty. On the contrary, they 
aſcribe the ſafe retreat of part of their ſhips into the road of.St. 
Maloes, to their lucky paſſage through that dangerous freight 
which I have before mentiotied ®, * | 


8 Burchet's memoirs, p. 468. * the 8 laſt cited. | 7 % 5. 


militaire, tome ii. p. 537. But all this muſt be owned extremely m deſt to fe- 
ther Daniel's account. u Hiſt, militaire, P. Daniel, Cc. * Kennet's 


hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 640. Oldmixon's n of the tune vol. Ji, 
p. 73. Life of king William, p. 332. | | 


| When 


he vigorous pur- 
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Ahben pdrhiral-Raflel aas ſitiafied; that the grand fleet could 
not do any farther ſervice againſt the French, the ſeaſon of the 


year and their circumſtances conſidered; he reſolvell to return to 


St. Helen's, as well ta refit the veſſels that were damaged in the 


hte fight, as to obtain a ſupply of proviſions. and ammunition. 


This deſign he executed very happily, ſince be had ſcarot left 
tbe French coaſt, before the weather became ſo tempeſtuous, 
that his heavy ſhips muſt have ſuffered exceedingly, and ſueh as 


had-loſt their maſts would probably have :Peritheds.! Xet this 


meaſure, ſo prudent in itſelf; and ſo fortunate in its event, has 
been cenſured, as if the admiral had ſhewn too great 86058 
to de at home, and too little eare to proſecute his victory . 
. However, before be took chis ſtep, hę left Sir John Aby 
vüh twelve Engliſh, ſhips, and three fire-ſhips, in fox ou | 
with a Dutch ſquadron of like force, commanded by vice: admi- 
ral, Callemberg, with orders to ſail to Havre de Grace, and to 
endeavour the deſtruction of ſo many of the French fleet as had 
taken ſhelter there; which ſervice, indeed, they did not perform, 
the-enemy's ſituation, and the ſtormy weather, rendering it alto- 


ether impracticable v. So that to blame the admiral for not ex - 


poſing the fleet, when it was impoſſible for him to have done 
any thing, is to ſhew a diſpoſition of finding fault at the expence 
of the nation's ſafety, ſince ſucceeding commanders are not like 
to vſe their judgments freely, when they find their predeceſſors 
ſuffer in reputation for doing what prudence, and regard to the 
ſafety of the fleet, directed. The true reaſon, or rather the 
principal reaſon, which influenced admiral Ruſſel on this occa- 
ſion, was his deſire to make the moſt, of his victory, by imme- 
diately taking on board the troops intended for a deſcent, and 
crying them e with all W expedyion,. to the coaſt of 
France a. | : 
It is not eaſy t to give any tolerable account 4 this deſcent, 
ſince neither our public hiſtorians, nor the writers of private 5 
memoirs, have been able to leave us any certain ſcheme of this 
defign, farther than that it was to be a deſcent on the French 
coaſt, .in order to alarm. and diſtract that nation. Thus much i is 
certain, that both we. and the Dutch ſeemed to have yy mom 


® Burhet's hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 94. v Bureher's naval hiſtory, p. 467 


1 g eee leer England, vol. iit. p. 642, 648. 
Leah. 3 confidence 
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confidence in this expedition, | which was prbvided for at nf 
expence; and in order to which à promotion of oſſicers w 


made on purpoſe; At firſt ſeveral regiments of horſe were ii. 


tended to have been ſent; but at laſt theſe wre reduced to fiſty 


horſe, and two hundred dragoons ö. It is cuident enough from 


bis conduct, that admiral Ruſſel was not in the ſecret of thi 
ſcheme, if indeed there was any ſuch ſerver, but knew in gene- 
ral only, that theſe troops were deſigned to land in France, and 
therefore he thought his the moſt ee eee for . 
euting the project, be it what it would. 

This was his great motive for returning to the. Engliſh cont 
and, to be ſure, he acted therein with great judgment and pru- 
dence. In bis paſſage, however, he met with very roügh wen- 


ther, and, on his arrival, with a, very great dilappointment ; fot 


inſtead of finding the troops ready to embark, and himſelf fur 
niſhed with orders and inſtructions for the execution of the en; 
terprize, he was informed by letters from the ſeeretary vf ſtare 
that no certain reſolution was, as yet taken in what ſervice to 
employ them, but that this was left to be ſettled: by a general 
council of land and fea-officers, when the fleet and the tranſports 
ſhould be joined d. The plain ſource of all this confuſion was; 
that the miniſters of ſtate were not diſpoſed to take upon them: 
ſelves the direction of an affair, which they were apprehenſive 
would miſcarry, but were willing to put it upon the land and 


fea officers, that they alone e remain accbuntable for what: 


ever happened. +. 
At laſt, very late in dhe and of © July the ach oil 
the forces on board, joined the fleet; and; on the 28th of the 
ſame month, a coudodi f war was held on board the Breda 
where the ſchemes, or rather hints of the miniſtry were ſeriouſſ/ 


cenie and, ee the whole, replied to be ine 
| The 


14 


5 Memoires Wehe | Mercore billorique et boite, tome xiii, 9. 10% 


8 xt 1 225. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 74. Columna roſtpatä, 
p. 264. b Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 471. Memoirs of admiral Ruſſel. 

e We have this in Burchet from the original; and, as it is abſoluteſy neceſſary 
for the perfect underſtanding this part of the hiſtory, 1 ſhall lay it before the 


reader. 


At a council of war, held on peck the Breda the 28th of Joby, oreſont lg · 


officers, the right honourable Edward Ruſlel, admiral; Sir Ralph Delaval, 100 
admit; 


« 
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| The Amade however, ſent Sir John Aſhby with a tout ſqua- 


dron to endeavour. if poſſible; to intercept. the French fleet, 73 
every day expected to fail from St. Malle's to Breſt ; 


I "George Rooks, | lay vicw-admix I of — blue z 8 Sir cloude- 
fley Shovel, rear 2 da of the ted; David Mitche „Ea firf 1 aaa to 0 | 
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Derek. Adwirat Alleraatdy ö vide-afenitel alba; cear admiral Var 


bidde reag-adwpiral Everrzen;z rear-admiral Muys, - N 


General and field officers, _His grace the duke of CRE 3 4 
of all the forges} call of Galway ; Sir Henry Bellaſife; mon ſieur de la Mclontere ; 3 
ar David eee Bereride; — de Cumbon colonel zelt; 1 


rr. nb 7! 


The ceſolutians they came ta, fallow :- 1 4 Then matter * wo tips at 
i St. Maloc s being maturely conlidered,” vice-admiral Rooke; and vice-admiral 


, Cillemiborg, (who! were lately ſent with a ſquadron of ſhips before that port), 


«. repreſenting the great | difGculty of carrying the ſhips in there, by reaſpy of 
% the multiqude of rocks, and the rapidity of the tides, and the pilots refuling | 
« to conguRt any frigates « or fire-ſbips i into the harbour, becauſe the marks might 
«be removed; it was the opinion of the flag officers, that it was not praQicable 
« to attempt any»thing againſt the enemy's ſhips at St. Moloe's, with any part 
« of the fitct, untzl che toon iifelf could be ſo far reduced by the land-forces, | 
« a that (hips might not receive any great annoyance from the enemy 's guns 


CE in the attempt ; and the general and field officers of the army, were of opinion, 


« that the troops cou could not 40 ay n at t that wy without the afiſtance of 
« the fleet. [P2349 

It was then conſidered, {AG POW * was ; feaſible to al attempt on _ 
« enemy 5 ſhips. at Breſt ; and alchough the flag officers were of opinion, that an 
« attempt might. be made there with ſame hopes of ſucceſs, if the ſummer had 
« not, been ſo far ſpent, yet, conlidering the winter was epproaching, they did 
„ not think it proper to attack the enemy's ſhips in that port, ſince the flect 
0 night be ex poſed to very great incon veniencies, ſhould they he wind bout 
« near that place: and it was the opinion of the general and field officers of the | 
« amy, that they ſhould not be able to do any fer vice there agAinſt the enemy, 
« udleſs they could be protected by the fleet. The flag officers, likewiſe, thought 
« it not ale for the fleet to attempt any thing againſt the enemy at Rochfort, 
C the ſeaſon, .of the year being lo far ſpeot, and the place itſelf lying ſo deep in 
1 the ba bay. 8 | 
It us in the next place conſidered, vhelher the fleet might ly with ateiy | 
« onthe cbaſt of Normandy to protect the army in an attempt either at Havre de 
u Grace, La Hogue, or any place thereabouts; and the flag officers judged, that | 
« 15 might ly with ſafety on that coaſt, until towards the end of the next mores; | 

ia Caſe their majeſties ſervice ſhould require it.” 


The flags came alſo to the following ſeparate reſolution: CALI 

That, ſince the tranſport ſhips with the land forces were come to the fleet, 
Ty order, to try what might de done againſt the enemy either at St. Maloe's, 
* Breſt, or Rochfort, it was their dpinion that ſomething might have been at- 
tempted with probability of ſuceeſs, were not the ſeaſon of the year ind vor 
2 ſpent as "gh to admit of the fleet's going with nes thither. 


Vou, n. ES. 4 | 
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and, as ſoon as this was done, the admiral, with the reſt of te | 
"_e and the tranſports, ſailed for La Hogumee. 
Secretary Burchet ſeems to ſay; that in his paſſage be receie 
* from the queen to return, and that, in obedience to theſe 
orders, he came back in a few days to It, Helen? $%, Vet ther 
is ſomething very improbable in this, if we conſider, that as ſoon 
zs an expreſs, difpatched by the duke of Leinfter, arrived u 
Wditehall with this news, the queen fent down to the fleet the 
marquis of Caermarthen then lord- preſident of the council, the 
carl of Devonſhire lord-ſteward, the earl of Dorſet lord - chan. 
berlain, the earls of Nottingham and Rocheſter, and the lords 
Sidney and Cornwallis, to know the reaſon of their return, and 
to take proper meaſures for their putting to ſea again immedi- 
_ ately ©, Theſe lords on their arrival found all the troops, except 
two regiments, on board, and the fleet wind-bound. Every bod 
then expected that the troops would reimbark, and at laſt they 
did ſo; but, inſtead of proceeding to France, — failed under 
the eſcort of a ſquadron of men of war, part to Oftend, and par 
to Newport. There were two hundred and forty tranſport-ſhips, 
fix or ſeven thouſand men, a prodigious quantity of ammunition 
of all ſorts, and whatever ſeemed requiſite for executing a great 
deſign, though ſo little came of itt. 

One cannot wonder, that, on ſo flagrant a i miſcarriage as this 
the mouths of all the world were opened. The Engliſh, who 
are not very famous for their patience on ſuch occaſions, made 
no difficulty of faying, that the nation was plundered and abu 
ſed, and that, after immenſe ſums were drawn out of the peo- 
ple's pockets by the moſt grievous. and burdenſome taxes, they 
vere idly ſquandered away in chimerical projects. The Dutch 
ſcrupled not to exclatm againſt the treachery of the king's coun- 
ſellors, and to affirm that every thing, that was tranſacted at 
London, was ſo ſpeedily betrayed to the French court, that it 
was in vain to hope any ſucceſs from defigns concerted there. 
The French, according to their uſual manner, exulted ſtrangely 
on their deliverance, and attributed to the viſdom a and RN 


d Naval hiſtory, p. 476. e e Life of king William, P: 344. Mercur 

hiſtorique et politique, tome xiii. p. 216. Kennet. 

t The political membirs for the month of September; 1692, ay there vert 

18,00; but all cur hiſtorlans mention the numbers 1 ha ve inſerted; L 1 
| 2 | ew 
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| Lewis XIV. what was the. pure effect of croſs. aocilents-and 1 


y reſentments s. . 
3 muſt. not, however, forget, chat ſome refined, e 5 


pretended, that this ſcheme had its effect; that king William 


intended no more than alarming the French court, and obliging 
them to keep great bodies of men conſtantly on their coaſts, and 
to be at a vaſt expence to watch the motion of this ſmall body of 
troops, Which gave his majeſty the greater liberty of ating in 
Flanders. Yet this appears ſtrangely improbable, if we conſider 
the return; of the fleet to St. Helen's, fince, if this had been the 
deſign, it would certainly have proceeded direQly to Oftend. 8 
Others would perſuade us, that the intention of the court was 


to have landed the forces at port St. Sebaſtianꝰ s; but, when the 5 


orders were opened at ſea, all the admirals were of opinion, that 
it was utterly impracticable. The reſolutions of the council of 
war ſhew, that this conjecture was groundleſs. The bottom of 
the buſineſs was a deſign upon Breſt, which might have been 
executed, if the tranſports had been ready, as the admiral advi- 
ſed, in May *, It is certain, eee. where · ever the fault lay, ; 
it was not in him. 

After the ſending theſe troops into Flanders, the ; great ſhips 
were ordered about to Chatham, and the fleet divided into ſqua- | 
drons, as was judged moſt convenient for the ſervice: and thus 
ended the public tranſactions of this yeari. It may not, how- 


ever, be amiſs, before we ſpeak of the parliamentary i inquiry into 


the miſtakes in the management of the navy, to mention one or 
two extraordinary exploits at ſea, though of a private nature, 
and the rather, becauſe otherwiſe things of this kind, though in 
reſpect to the perſons who perform them very worthy of remem- 
brance, muſt naturally fink into oblivion. 

On the 24th of February, a French privatcer took a {mall 
ſhip called the Friend's Adventure, belonging to the port of 
Exeter; and on the 29th captain Fitzgerald, who commanded 
the privateer, took out of her the maſter and five of his men, 
MS, none on board but the mate, Robert Lyde of Topthavis 

\ 


; See "Ra: $ bid of his own times, and the firſt volume of the fate rafts | 
in the reign of king William. 


d The reader will find this clearly explained bereafier. ' 
4 Burchet's memoirs, p. 167, 168. and naval hiſtory, p. 476. 
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a tnan of twenty three yea of age, and John Wright a boy of 


ſixteen, with ſeven- Frenchmen, who had orders to navigate the 
ſhip to St. Maloe's. But, when they were off Cape La Hogue, 


a ſtrong ſouth-eaſt" wind drove them from the French coaſt; 


upon which the man and boy, on the 6th' of March, took 
their opportunity, when two' of the Frenchmen were 40 the 
pump, one at the helm, one on the forcaſtle, and three lech. 
ing in their eabbins, to attack them k. The mate with'an iron 
crow killed one of the men at the pump, and knocked down the 


other at one blow ; the boy ar the fame inftant knocked down 


the man on the forecaſtle, and then they ſecured and bound the 
man at the helm. One of the Frenchmen, running vp from be. 
tween decks | to the affiſtance of his companions, was wounded 
by the mate; but the two others, coming to his relicf, ſeized, 


and had like to have ſecured him, if the boy had not come up 


| briſkly to his aſſiſtance, and, after a ſharp ſtruggle, killed one, 

and gave the other quarter. Having thus made themſelves ma- 
ſters of the ſhip, they put the two, who wete diſabled by their 
85 wounds, into bed, ordered a third to look after tdem, and ſe. 
_ cured them between decks; one they kept bound in the ſteerage, 
and made uſe of the remaining man to navigate the veſſel, which 
on the gth of March they brought 1 1 into K vith 
five priſoners on board l. 

About the ſame time one captain Richard Griffith, and his 
boy John Codanon, recovered their loop, called the Tryal, from 
five Frenchmen, put on board them by a captain of a man 
war; and having wounded three, and forced all five down into 
| the hold, brought the veſſel, with their priſoners, fafe into Fal- 

mouth. Theſe, though ſtrong teſtimonies of prodigious firm- 
neſs of mind, and daring reſolution, yet at the ſame time thew, 
| how much our trade was expoſed to the French privateers ; j and 
indeed | it muſt be confeſſed, that it ſuffered far leſs i in the peer: 


* A true and exact acccunt of the lieg a tip, called he Friend's Adven- 
ture, of Topſham, from the French, after. ſhe had been taken ſix days; and they 
were upon the coaſts of France with it four days, where. one Engliſhman and 2 
boy ſet upon ſeven F renchmen, killed two of them, took the other five priſoners, 


and brought the ſhip and them ſafe to England; ; their majeſties cuſtoms of the 


nid ſhip amounting to a thouſand pounds and upwards. Performed and written 
br Robert Lyde, mate of the ſame ſhip. London, 169 3, 400, p. 2. 
I See the London Gazette, bags 2749 4 OD Ser the London Garette, 
Ne. 743. | 
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ane year] when the French were maſters at ſea, than i in this, | 
phen their grand fleet was blocked, up in their TOTS - 
This eircumſtanee of our lofing fo many ſhips, after ſo great 
a viftory at ſea, excitec much clamour, eſpecially among the 
merchants, though the reaſons aſſigned for it by the board of 
admiralty, were very plauſible at leaſt, if not fatisfaQtory. "They | 
aid, that the lofs the French ſuſtained fo early i in the year was the 


” 


- II 20.4. 7 Wy . 


5 occaſion of their feamen being diſmiſſed the king's ſeryice, and | 
; | ſuffered to go on board privateers, which rendered them more 

5 numerous, and of greater force than ever; while, on the other 

e band, our keeping fo great a fleet fo long at ſea rendered it im- 

. poſſible for the admiralty to furniſh the merchants with proper 
d convoys, | at the ſame time that fo large a number of men, as 
„ pere employed on board the navy, forced our commanders of 
p merchant-{h1 1ps to proceed i in their RENE. voyager worſe! mane 
, ped than uſual o. 

11 king opened the ſeſlans of parliament on the ath of No- 

ir vember, in which be took notice both of their great ſucceſs, and 
Ze great difappointments at ſea, which gave occaſion to the ſubſe⸗ 
e, quent inquiries. On the 11th the houſe of commons thanked 
h admiral Ruſſel, in very ſtrong terms, for his courage and conduct 
th in the affair of La Hogue; but this did not prevent a warm de- 

2 bate on account of the opportunities that were faid to be loſt | 
is after that ſignal victory v. The admiral furniſned the houſe with 
m all the letters, papers, and inſtructions that were neceſſary for 
of their information, and entered i into a large account of the whole 
to affair. Then Sir John Aſhby was examined as to his not exe- 
l cuting the orders that were given him to deſtroy the French 
n- | ſhips which got into St. Maloe's. Sir John cleared himſelf fo 
w, handſomely, and ſet the whole matter in ſo fair a light, that the 
nd NOS by order of the houſe, took notice of hay 1 ingenious be- 
en- A © This we find very „aer infilted upon by biſhop Burnet | io the hilly of 
bey dis own times, vol. ij, p. 94. 

1d a 


o ® See Chandler's debates in the year 1692. My account is os . 2 MS. 
 intitled, Reflections on the preſent complaints of ill management at ſea 


Þ Keanet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 647. Burnet's hiſtory of his own 
times, vol. ii, Þ. 30h. Oldmixon $ hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. To 
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haviour at the bar, leh. gave c ee * be way, 


1 diſmiſſed from farther attendance d. 


Then the buſineſs of the deſcent was Wee on the carpet, 


which was alſo thoroughly explained by the admiral, who ſhewed, 
chat there were no leſs than twenty days intervened between his 
letter to the earl of Nottingham and his lordſhip's anſwer. The. 


| houſe of lords entered alſo into an examination of this matter, 
where the earl of Nottingham not only juſtified himſelf, but te- 
| lected very ſeverely upon admiral Ruſſel; and the houſe went 


ſo far into his reſentments, that, at a conference, they commu- 


nicated to the commons ſome papers which the king, at that 
lord's requeſt, had directed to be laid before them. But this was 


ſo far from producing the deſired effect, that, immediately on 
the reading them, the commons reſolved, that admiral Ruſſel in 
his command of the fleet, during the laſt ſummer's expedition, 


had behaved himſelf with fidelity, courage, and conduQt”, 


In theſe debates, it appeared clearly to the houſe, that one great 


check on the public ſervice was the want of timely and ſufficient 
. ſupplies; to remedy which in the ſucceeding year, they, on the 
2d of December, reſolved, that the ſum of 1,926,5161. be grant- 


dd to their majeſties for the charge of the navy, including the 


charge of the ordnance, and the finiſhing their majeſties naval 
yard at Hamoſe near Plymouth, and the building four bomb- 
veſſels and eight new ſhips of the fourth rate*. They likewiſe 
took notice of admiral Ruſſel's inveighing againſt the want of 
knowledge in ſea · affairs in ſuch as pretended to direct them 
and therefore a motion was made, that they ſhould come to a 
reſolution of addreſſing his majeſty to conſtitute a board of ad- 


| mirley, compoſed of fach perſons 3 were of known experinc 


n gee the votes of the houſe of commons, Chandler's debates, &c. So much 
eaſier it is to ſatisfy one of the houſes of parliament, than to eſcape a critical 
hiſtoriay. 

See the votes. Kennet's hiſtory of Englard, vol. iii. p. 648. Barnet's hiſto. 
ry of his own times, vol. it. p. 103. The biſhop ſays, that, notwithſtanding lord 
Nottingham aggravated the admira!'s errors and neglects, the houſe juſtied him, 
and gave him thanks over and over again; and, with reſpect to the papers, that 
the commons did not deign to read them, but renewed their firſt votes 28 1285 
fed Ruſſel's fidelity, courage, and conduct. 

This ſhews a true Britiſh WF ; they jog amendment with the diſcovery .of 
the 1 1 8 | | 
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In PER affairs but; here the weight of the board; 18 it then 
Nood, fully appeared, by its paſſing in the negative. 
54 eh, to ſhew their diſtaſte of the earl of Nottingham's FIR | 
fering ſo much in maritime affairs, they' addreſſed the king, that 
ſor the future all orders for the management of the fleet ſhould 
paſs through the hands of the commiſſioners of che admiralty v. 4 
But the admiral's victory here coſt him too high a price; for the 
king, conceiving that he had ſhewn a much greater concern for. 
his own inte eſt and reputation than for his ſer vice, reſolved, 2 95 
notwithſtanding the great things, he had done, to lay him afide 
for the preſent,” and employ ſuch as might make his affairs go 


eaſy ; which defign was executed ſoon after, though, Is | 
have been readily foreſeen, it failed of ſucceſs K-. 


The warmth the parliament had expreſſed in providiog forthe „ 
ſea-ſervice, joined to the clamour that bad been raiſed on the 


defeat of the late expedition, obliged the king to take very early 
care of whatever related to the affairs of the navy, that nothing 
might hinder the ſending a ſtout fleet to ſea in'the beginning of 
theſpring: In the month of January, therefore; his majeſty was 
pleaſed to make a great change in the command of the fleet; in 


which he was ſuppoſed to follow chiefly the advice of the earl of 


Nottingham. Inſtead of appointing an admiral and commander 
in chief, he granted'a commiſſion to Henry Killegrew, Eſq; Sir 
Ralph Delaval, and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, to execute that of- 
fice*. Biſhop Burnet ſays, that the two firft were thought to 
be ſo much in king James's intereſt, that it was believed the king 
vas 5 nn _ into ne Haney: we ſuch as is wan 


o = 9 » K 


It was tightly eben Gu a lord dead . de much a e 
called to account than lords-commiſſianers, becauſe, whenever the latter is dune, 
the commiſſioners (if they bave ſeats in parliament) muſt act againſt themſelves. 
In this caſe the grand argument againſt the addreſs was, that it reflected on his 


tnajeſty's judgment, and ſo 24 to e ara 20t the n of concern for 
Se-public..-:; -:- 414,754 \ 


This addreſs had a right intention ; ; * as diag were | ot vile: te 


idmiral was frequently more puzzled to uuderſtand his orders, than to execute 
them: and, whenever diſputes aroſe about them, the admir:} was ſure to ſuffer ; "bo 
for the ſeeretary intrenched himſelf behiad his directions; ſo chat there mY no 
coming at him but through the council. - 6 


giſhop Burnet repteſcuts the e $ conduR i in this re peat i in its rv light, 
ol. li. p. 103. 


* London 850 No. 28 39. Mercure biſforique et 1 tom. xiv. 5. 237. 
is | 


him; 


„ SAY ALHiSTort | 


bi; for; though no exception- lay again} Shovel; yet 180 


but one to two. Whether the biſhop's conjecture was well 
grounded or not, I cannot pretend to determine ; but the event 
very fully proved, that ſuch a joint commiſſion: was a very bad 


_ expedient. Soon aſter his majeſty made Getirge Rooke, EMH: 


vice-admiral of the red, and Matthew :\Aylmery Eſqj rear-ad- 


miral of that ſquadron. John lord Berkley, vice-admiral, ad 
David Mitchell, Eſq; rear-admiral of the blue ; and theſe pro- 


motions were declared on the 8th of February following, .. * 


Io give ſtill a higher proof of the king's concern for; and ut. 
tention to this neceſſary part of the public ſervice, his majeſty 


Joon after went down to Portſmouth, as well to take a view of 
the ſtate of the place and its fortifications, as to examine in perſon 
into the condition of that part of the fleet which was then there: 
On this occaſion. his majeſty went on board the ſhip where vice. 
admiral Rooke had hoiſted his flag, and conferred the honour 
of knighthood upon that admiral ; after which he returned to 
London very well ſatisfied as to the condition of the fleet at 
Spithead . On the 42th of April the right honourable Anthony; 


lord-viſcount Falkland, Sir John Lowther of Whitchaven, ba- 


ronet, Henry Prieſtman, Eſq; Robert Auſten, Eſq; Sir Robert 
_ Rich, baronet, Henry Killegrew, Eſq;. and Sir Ralph Delaval; 
knight, were appointed commiſſioners of the admiralty b. 

The war in Flanders requiring his majeſty's preſence early if 
the ſpring, the admirals were inſtructed to make all poſſible di 
patch in getting out the fleet to ſea, to endeavour, if poſſible, to 
block up the enemy in their ports, eſpecially in Breſt, which was 
thought very practicable, and to take all poſſible care of the 
merchants. In order to comply with the firſt part of their 
charge, they began to take half the ſeamen out of privateers; 
but this, notwithſtanding the prefling occaſions of the public; 
and the great ſcarcity of men, was thought ſo heavy a grievance, 


and was beſides fo viſible a favour to the enemy, that it was 


dropped. Then five regiments of foot were put on board, with 
a view to the debarkment at Breſt, which was a 2 chem of ſome 


v See hls hiſtory of bis own times, . n. p. 104. 2 London Garetie, 


No. 2843. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xiv, p. 432. 2 See the 
memoirs of Sir George Rovke | in the fourth volume, b | London Ges, 
No. 2861. anpiec fit | 175 
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iche land-admirals, and was always tmougbt, (chat W 4 
wards, appeared to be). by the ableſt of our ſcamen; a very dan- 


gerous, and at the ſame time a very impracticable project. Pro- 


viſions running ſcarte, a meſs was increaſed from four to fix 
men; and pet, in ſpite of all theſe contrivances; they were not 
able to form a line of. battle at St. Helen's till the th of May, 
1693, which loſt them the enn of blocking up bither 11 
the French. {quadrons* M3 ono rl 560-77 ot her er : 
As tg the merchants, their complaints grew. ſtill louder tha 
ever: ſuch as were concerned in the Levant or Mediterranean 
e, hag their ſhips lying waiting fora convoy many months, 
may, Tome: above 2-year, and: a half, and the — an page recei- 


LL +7 


their power 0 dude aire they ids ated a conveys; Sor this, . 
they were told, depended on the intelligence of the board, and 
the merchants were hut too ſenſible they had no intelligence at 


alle. ' This, indeed, appears to have been the conſtant defect, 


and to have been pregnant with numberleſs misfortunes. It may 


eſerve conſideration, whether this is not incident to the very 


nature of ſuch. a commiſſion, Perſons might be found, who 
would. riſk, correſponding with one great man; but to give in- 
formations to; or which may be laid before a whole board, and 
which may afterwards be Eallet for by a houſe' of commons, is 
Tearce to be hoped for or expected. The ſingle remedy for this 
is to leave the procuring intelligence chiefly to the firſt lord, and 
impowering him to reward and to promiſe ſecrecy; 
When the Engliſh and Dutch fleets joined, they made a for- 
midable Wreuancet 1 _ hoer enpected W very 


2 : 


© Bbrchet's memo p. 16 167. | . | 

4 Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol: ii. p. 114, 115. geb ebe preſent ſtate 
of Europe for the months of May and June; 1693, p. 193, 227. The complaints 
made by the merchants did not only run high, but were extremely well ſupport- 
ed. They ſhewed; beyond the power of refutation, the folly of ſuffering ambi- 
tion, intereſt; or intrigue, to prefer unqualified men to that board, which directed 
the nayal power of England : and yet the miſchief wos not, in truth could not, 
be amended, becauſe the more c&peritnced people, who had been long in"the 


len doe, were thought diſaffteted; and ſo it was e the bro gas wight have 
proved worſe khan the e e ee | 


n 
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conſiderable would be performed. It appeared, hehwoter, bur 
too ſoon, that things avere in their old condition; that, in ſhort, 
the admirals had not proper orders to warrant their doing any 
ching of moment, and were too much divided in their opinions, 
to undlertake any thing of themſelves. In ſhorty the only thing 


e wee reſolve on was, that Sir George Rooke ſheuld com- 


fleet, ad Ss Ls caſe they had no exact intelligence of the 


French ſquadrons, the Aber g ben ys * rr into 
a certain latitude t. 
Ik this deſign dab bear estissd as braced dcle 68d 
| talked of, it had been honourable for the nation, and happy for 
the merchants. but the admirals were ſo timorous eee 
of their own power, that it was the beginning of June before 
they ſailed ; and even then they had no intelligente of the cne- 
my's motions, but took their meaſures at random: a circumſtance 
not raſhly to be aſſerted, and yet wo-importaut to be COT, 
when ſupported by undeniable evidences e. 

The French, on the other hand, acted with greater eines 
in the diſpoſition of their naval ſtrength this year, than they bad 
done n the continuance of the war. res . to een the 


| ©' The line of battle publiſhed here and in Holland Avod thus 3: 


ENGLISH. . II. . & VE. Bire pu 
Vice of the blue, | „ 8 es 8 
14 6 Ae e e bes e e 
Rear of the blue, G ‚ »⁰»»ůůdyu dee ig 
Rear of the red, V 1 0 0 (46, SF 
Commander in chief, "NO Hue 8 
| Os OT OT OP. 13: 
In all, 52. 8 | | | 
"DUTCH: | | e a 
_ - Vice-admira),; „ß n go gg: 2 
„ Admiral; . -: "JE: ET OE EE ,, 
Vice-admiral;. % BLN Sable 
& Burchet's memoirs, p. 181. 8 8 Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 481, 482. 


5 "Renner s hiſtory. of England, vol: iti. p. 657; Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts. 
vol. ii. p. $6. Life of king William, p. 363, 364. State tracts in the reign of 
R. William, and, in ſhort, all the memoirs of that-time. Authors differ as to the 

| preciſt ume of the ſailing of this fleet. See the London Gazette, No. 2875, 2878. 
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mighty loſs be had ſuſtained at La Hogue, the French king: 
bought ſeveral large ſhips, and turned them into men of wary 


9 


for want of men, he ſuſpended in a manner the whole trade of. 
France for a yeat, by forbidding any ſhips to go to ſoa till his 
ſquadrons were manned: laſtly, to raiſe the ſpirits of the ſea- 
men, as well as to encourage ſuch officers as had done their duty 
in the laſt unlucky engagement, he made a grand naval promo- 
tion, which had preciſely the effect he expected from it, and 
excited ſuch a ſpirit of diligence and emulation, as is eaſier to be 
conceived than deſcribed d. The reader will be convinced of the 
wuth- of this, when he is informed, that the French fleet ſailed 
from the ocean fer the Mediterranean in the middle of the 

month of May, in three ſquadrons, conſiſting altogether of ſe- 
venty- one fhips of war, befides tenders, bomb- veſſels, and fire. 
ſhips ; ſo that they were actually on the coaſt of Portugal, be- 
ſore our Smyrna fleet ſailed i. Almoſt all our writers agree, that 
the French fleet had very enact intelligence from hence, and 

laid their ſcheme for ſurpriſing this rich fleet very early in the 
winter, I cannot find any thing af this ſort in the French writers 
1 have met with; aud yet they are ready enough to magnify the 

policy of their court upon other occaſions; I would not, how- 
ever, be underſtood to diſcredit what our authors ſay on this 
ſubject, ſince it is very probable they are in the right, and the 
French hiſtorians might either want proper information, or 
think it more glorious for the French arms to let #bis Teachers 

ous correſpondence paſs in filencek, _ 

Ide Engliſh fleet left Sir George Rooke ith the $treight's 
ſquadron on the 6th of June in the evening, about fifty leagues 
W. S. W. off Uſhant, and returned to take up the cruizers, ha- 
ving all this time had no intelligence of the enemy. The lords 
of the admiralty at bome, however, had an account wi 
from 0 of M. Tourville's Loren into een, N. 
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u HiRt. militaire de Lovis xix. tome ii. p. 593, 705. a de Fourbin. g 
P. Daniel. Limiers, tome ii. p. $71: Le Clere hiſt. des provinces unics, tome 
hi, p. 4. - i Burchet's memoirs, p. 183, Hiſt. militaire, tome ii. p. 705. 
* Theſe points are fully cleared in the proceedings againſt Mr. Abraham Anſelm, 
lecretary to the * Killegrew, Delzval, and Shovel, Cc. gto, 1694. 
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cauſed ſuch as wanted repair, to be put, during-the winter, into RL” 
1 condition to go to-ſea-3 and, that they might not be detained - | 


% WAVAL HISTORY: 


- tween Cape St. Vincent and Faro, with no leſs than one hun: 
dred and fourteen ſail, great and ſmall. This exceedingly 
alarmed the government, and advice was inſtantly diſpatched 


10 the fleet, which: conſiſted now of anne ſhips of te le 


as battle 1. 
On the 23d of Jros A yan of war was held at Torbay i in 


which it was reſolved to bear away for Liſbon directly, in caſe 


they could be properly victualled; but to prevent all danger, 
orders were immediately diſparched to Sir George Rooke, of 
' which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, If this reſolu - 


tion had been purſued, and the fleet had actually ſailed for Li. 


bon, ſomething might have been done worthy, of the Engliſh 
nation. But upon the iſt of July another council of war was 
held, in which, though the queen's orders were produced for 
their executing what themſelves had before propoſed, yet the 
flags came to a new reſolution, which was to ſubmit it to her 
majeſty, whether, if the French ſquadrons were joined, and 


ſhould fail north-about, the coaſts of England might not be ex · 


poſed to ſome inſult ducing their abſence®, 
| This was doing what they had always charged the council 
with doing, viz. altering their ſcheme when ir ought to be put 


in execution. They knew well enough, that a hint of the coaſt 


being i in danger would be fufficient ta prevent their quitting it; 
and this was certainly what they now intended, and might ea- 


fily have been diſcerned to be, what its conſequences ſhewed it, 


a weak and ruinous meaſure, which expoſed Sir George Rooke, 
and the rich fleet under his care, to be attacked by the whole 


force of France, while we had a ſuperior fleet riding, to no pur- 


poſe i in the world, in our channel, But it is now time to leave 
it, and ſpeak of the conduct and fortune of that vice-admiral on 


| this critical occaſion. All theſe diſaſters proceeded from the fac- 


tions then ſubſiſting, when eyery officer acted according to the 
humour of his patron in the miniſtry; and, as there was a ſtrange 
diſagreement in the public councils, this produced a like wank 
of harmony amongſt t thoſe who commanded the fleet. 


1 Burcher' s naval hiſtory, p - 48 3. Burner? $ hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. 
p. 115, 116, London Gazette, No. 288 * Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome 
| zr. p. 83, 94, 98. : m Burchet'; $ memoirs, p. 185. 
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I has been before obſerved, that the grand fleet __ Sir 
George Rooke on the öth of June, 1693, without having at 
that time any certain intelligence either of the force of the 
French ſquadrons, or where they were failed ; Which put that 
admiral under very great difficulties, and therefore” we cannot” 


wonder, that he expreſſed ſome concern at the great riſk the 


numerous fleet of merchantmen, under his convoy, was like to 
run®, It is true, his ſquadron was very ſtrong, conſiſting of no 
leſs than twenty. three men of war, and he had under him two 
flag-officers of great courage and experience, vis. the Dutch 
vic-admiral Vandergoes and rear: admiral Hopſon. But then 
the merchantmen under his care were near four hundred, and 
theſe not only Engliſh and Dutch, but Danes, Swedes, Ham- 
burghers, Viemings, tec. ſo that our reputation as a maritime 
power was in a manner ſtaked for their ſafety %. ON 
When he left the fleet, he had a very fair and Aron io of 
wind, which carried him at ſuch a rate as prevented any of the 
advice-boats, ' ſent with thoſe freſh inſtructions we mentioned, 
from coming up with him; and he was ſo unlucky too as not to 
meet with any ſhips at ſea that could give him notice of marſhal 
Tourville's fleet being in that part of the world. In this ſituation 
of things he purſued, as was his duty, his original inſtructions; 
and having left by the way the veſſels bound for Bilboa, Liſbon, 
St. Ubes, and other places, he continued his fouls for the 
Ptreights '. We” | 7 


n FF OE A p. 185. See this matter 1 E in our me- 
moirs of Sir George Rook. Kennet, en Burnet, and d the ſtate 
of Europe for July 1693. 1 * | 

P The new orders ſent him were to this purpoſe, that, in caſe Ve was obliged 
to ga into the river of Liſbon, and received certain intelligence during his ſtay 
there, that the Toulon . ſquadron had joined the reſt of the French fleet, and 
were together gone northward from the coaſt of Portugal, he ſhould leave a 
proper number of ſhips, both Engliſh and Dntch, to proceed up the Streights 
vith the Turky fleet, and himſelf return with the reſt, and join the body of our 
fleet in thoſe ſeas ; and, not meeting them in his paſſage, to make the port of 
Plymouth, and 3 expect farther orders. But theſe inſtructions could be of no 
uſe to him, ſince they were not ſent till the 23d, and he fell jn with the French, 
three days. afterwards, ' Secretary Burchet indeed ſays, they were ſent the 3d 
of June; but his own account ſhews that to be impoſſible, *. he owns, that | 


Sir r George did not quit the grand fleet till the od. 


On 


332 | NAVAL HISTORY, i 
| On the 15th of June he ordered the Lark, a fixth rate ma 
of war, and a. prime ſailer, ta ſtretch. a- head of his ſcouts in 


| Lagos-bay, to get what intelligence they could of che enemy; 
but, through ſome overſight in the captain, this was not properly 


N executed. The next day the ſcouts diſcovered two of the enemy; 


{hips and engaged them in the afternoon, till, perceiving eight ar 


ten ſail under the cape, they thought fit to quit the Frenchmen, 


to inform the admiral of what they had ſcen. Upon this a coun. 
_ cil of war was called, in which the admiral's opinion, for lying 
by till the enemy's ſtrength. could be known, was over-ryled d. 
On the 17th, about break of day, ten ſail of French men of 
Par were diſcovered, with ſome ſmall ſhips, which were chaced 
by part of the Engliſh ſquadron, and a fire · ſnip taken, the crew 
of which poſitively afferted, that the whole ſquadron, though 
chere were three flags amongſt them, conſiſted of no more than 
fifteen ſhips of the line. About noon the falſity of this aſſertion 
was diſcovered, and Sir George Rooke eaſily counted eighty fail 
of men of -war. Sixteen of theſe (amongſt which were three 
flags) plied up to the Engliſh ſquadron, while the vice-admiral 
of the white ſtood off to ſea, {bu he might Gall in at the 
merchant- ſnips Tr. 


The Dutch vice-admiral . * 0 clock ſent a 0 ta 


6 Sir George, that being now ſenfble_ of the ftrength of the 
French fleet, which be doubted before, as well as of their de- 
ſign, he thought it abſolutely neceſſary to avoid fighting, as it 
Could qnly tend to their abſolute ruin, At this time they were 
within four miles of the enemy, and it was the ſentiment of Sir 
George himſelf, that they were too far advanced to think of 


5 Tetreating z and therefore, before he received this meflage, he 


was reſolved to puſh for it ; but conſidering afterwards, that, it 
the Dutch admiral had forinat a right Judgment, and both the 
ſquadron and the fleet under their convoy ſhould ſuffer greatly 


a This ſeems to bave been the principal cauſe of all the miſchief that if er- 
wards followed. Indeed the zdmiral was ſp ſenſible of the dangerous conſcquences 
that might attend the not taking this ſtep, as to cal! in five or ſix captains who 
were on board his ſhip by chance, in order to heve their opinions; and they 
agreeing with the council of war, he was forced to ſubmit after all, directly eon 
trary to his judgment. See the London Gazette hereafter ci'ed, 
r Bar chet's memoirs, p. 189. See alſo captain Littleton's Jeter in the ſtate 
of Europe for the month of Auguſt, 1693. 
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fon publiſhed by authority, Sce een the London Gazette, Ne. 2893. 


this meaſure,; the lane would fell mba on bigell he 
Aden te u evi off with an eafy Tail; that the Darth and 
the heavy Thips might work up to the windward. ' He, at the 
ſame time, fent ordefs to the fmall ſhips that were near the 
kd, and therefore not likely to keep up with the fleet, to uſe 


their urmolt endeavours fr the night to put into the neighbour. 


ports of Vavoz"St. Lucar, or Cadtz. This was all thit was 
in the power” of the admiral to dd, uad it is certain, that theſe 
orders were extremely well caleulated for lefſening, as much ks. 
poſſible, the misfortune; and it Thewed great preſeuce of mind 
in Sir George Rooke, to provide fo wiſely for the mot diſtant 
part of tbe fleet, when Himſelf and tote abour Him ere in 
ſuch imminent dange ?, TN e DOT. Ten 

The admiral and vice-admital of the blu &' with about ten 

ef the enem s fleet, fetched up the Engliſh ſquadron ery faſt, 
ſo that about ſix i in the evening they came up with two Dutch 
men of war, and forme merchani-thips of that nation. The 
nen of war were commanded by the captains Schrifrer and 
Vander-Poet, who finding themſelves under the wind, ant there. 
fore in no probability of epi, tacked in for the fhore, ant 
very drew the enemy after them, which ſaved the reſt of the 
The Dutch Captains made à moſt gallant and deſperate 


mY des were at aft overpowered 7 ge and ta- 
ee po | ns 4k 1 


1 8 p. Treg OMmixon's E of che on vol. FI 
p. 66. Account im the N Gaxette. Le Cherc ne e unies, 
tome ii. p. 46. 

t It is very ſtrange, that « even our beſt biltoutans would "tk fo inaccurate. as 
to theit' dates, According to Barcher, rhis aigagement happened on the eigh- 
tenth of June ; - according to biſbop Kennet, it muſt-have been the ſixreench. 
One would have thought the former moſt like. to be in the right, on account of 
the, opportunities given him by his office ; and the. rather in this particular, be- 
auſe T am ſatisfied he copied Sir George Rooke's narrative: and yet he ig ab(6- 
lately wrong, 48 apprats not only from other accounts, but from his own. - The 
marquiz-de, Quincy places this action on ahe twenty-ſeventh,, N. 8. that is the 
feyenteenth, and it muſt have happened on that day, even according to Bur. 
chex's account ;. for he tells us, that the day after the engagement was Sunday ; 

now jt appears t t the eigh! eenth of June, 1693, fell on a Sunday; conſequent- 
y the action wult have happened on the ſeventeenth, and ſo, indeed, Sir 

George Raoke's original account, and all the papers of thoſe. times, have it, as 

hath alſo the London Gazette, No. 2888. in which the reader will find the rela- 


The 


J 


ad {Thi admiral Road, off all night —_ 5 ah yy at N, N 
W. and the next morning found fifty- four ſhips about him, 
| among which were only two Dutch, and one. Hamburgher, 
Fiye ſail of the enemy i ſnips appeared to the lecward, and tws 
to abe winded, 2 ene him all day. On the nine. 


Io Fee + of the Nate they | were in, and to concert the moſt 
proper meaſures fot ſecuring, the remainder... 1n this council, 
molt of the officers preſent. were for going either to Liſbon, or 
bearing away for Ireland. The admiral, however, conſidering 
that they had not water enough on board, to enable them to 
carry the laſt· mentioned ſcheme i into execution, and having alſo 
ſome hopes of meeting with part of his ſcattered fleet at the 
Madeiras, he determined to 11 thither; which be according 
performed u. * 
Ik the enemy, in executing this deſign, of e bad ſhewed 
the ſame dexterity. as, in contriving, it is not eaſy to eonceine 
how any part of the fleet of merchant· men could have been 
ſaved. But whether their admirals made a wrong. diſpoſition 
or whether their, orders were but indifferently obeyed, certain it 
is, that they did not ſtrike near ſo heavy a blow as they might 
| have done, Yet the miſchief they did was very great, and ſe- 
verely felt both by the Engliſh and Dutch trade. According to 
ſome accounts, beſides four of the largeſt Smyrna ſhips, which 
MN. Coetlogon burnt or ſunk at Gibraltar, and ſeven which he 
took, M. de Tourville and the count d' Eſtrees took two Dutch 
men of war, burnt 2 rich pinnace, and an Engliſh man of war; 
took twenty-nine merchant-men, and deſtroyed about fifty 
more v. The value of the cargoes, and the men of war toge- 
rher, might amount to one million ſterling, or thereabouts; 
whereas the French, if they had taken the whole fleet, (as, 
conſidering their prodigious, ſuperiority, they might eaſily have 
- done), muſt have been . of a gat of or millions As 


| u Burcher's memoirs, p. 196. , burner hiſtory of bis own times, "gol. it 
p. 116.  Tindal's « continuation of Rapin. London Gazette, No. 2895. 
Kenner. Burnet ; but more Prügel che Preſent State of Europe, | fok 


the year 1693. "Gas 
a8, 


in yp to get he beſt, account 
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The french writers treat this affalb 5 e the beet glori- 


os action er per furt ed by their amis at ſea, M. de Quincy 
ges us * dery boneiſe account of the :engagement; and den 


rutis into a Jong detail of tte priaes that were taken, and of the 
ach Targoed with which they were laden. He ſetms tobe 111 


n in enyleircuinſtuncesz particularly id reporting Bur ſqqua- 


don to unbè edu ſted of twentyſeven men of war; ind theſe, 
ne makes much larger ſhips than they were. Father Daniel 


e wat; Me Tourville at firſt apprehended the whole 


eonfederaxe Beet to have been ready to attùck him; and, as he 


proved the Stnyrna fleet} asd diſpoſed the teſt of his ſhips in 
tir bal ooder poſſible for ſupporting them: This; he ſays; Was 


exectited/fo vifgzoroufly, that ſixty ee e were m_ 


ſink; or nun u- ſnore; and twentj even taken)? = 
The different belätions publiſhed at that alle: fo of He 
niſmanage ment in in the French commanders; ſome of them 
charge it upon M. Tourville others on M. Gabäret . The 
truth ſeems to be, that M. Tour villes orders for ſtretching out 


tofey, at tlie beginning of the action, were not well obeyed; 


ind that the prefſing ſo hard on the two Dutch men of war, 
md the ſhips that remained with them, was à falſe ſtep they 
d nerer Ges geg ueber: In We e | to W 


: : . » 
13 Ef - & 1 1 


* I "Oey my . on the account given by ths Dutch Winde for 
hotwith(tanding the 'noiſe this affair, made in England, and its becoming + after= 


wards, as the. reader will find, the ſubject of a nnn au, yet no 
certain or exact account was ever publiſned here. 


Y Theſe accounts are to be found in the Hiſteire Militates. 8 a. p. 108. 
and in the Hiſtoire de la milice Frangoiſe, tom. ii. p. 40. As to the account 


taken from the memoirs of the count de Fourbin, upon which ſome of our 


writers lay a great ſtreſs, I muſt confeſs l owe believe it, neocons I am con- 
rinced thoſe memoirs are not genuine. 


21 meet with this in ibe ener me W thoſe, times, which ſay, 


tat M. Tourville threw the blame upon Gabaret, as not punQually obeying bis 


orders; as, on the other hand; Gabaret charged it on the marſhal, as not act - 
ing vigorouſly enough, which reflection is ſaid to have put him upon expoſing 


himſelf in ſuch a manner at Malaga, as had ae e avs coi bim 5 his life. 
Vor. II. „„ on ke chess 


kad not yer Jeined'count-d'Eftrees; he thouglit proper to detach 
wenty Dit of ſtout 'ſhiþs to fall; upon tlie Eniglithz; in cue they 
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| all miiſtelics from theme of e pc France, and to. 


magnify the advantage gained to the utmoſt, a pompous account 
was printed at Toulon, full of very extraordinary circumſtan- 
ces, and ſwelling the loſs of the Engliſh and Dutch to the 
amount of ſixty millions of livres ; that is, to about three times 
as much as ir really was . The modeſty and impartiality of the 
Dutch accounts of this unfortunate affair, deſerve particular 
notice. They ſtate the loſs very near as high as the beſt French 
writers; but at the ſame time they confeſs it had been much 
greater, but for the prudenee of Sir George Rooke, on whoſe 
eonducꝭ they beſtow ſuch praifes, as a complete victory would 
fcarce have extorted from his countrymen. I am, hewever, in- 
elined te think he deſerved them; becauſe even biſhop Burnet, 
who was no great friend to that admiral, dees nat n to 
find out one wrong ſtep in this whole proceeding d. 
But the conſequences of this engagement were kh fat 
than the aQion itſelf ; for M. Tourville, to make amends for 
letting ſo great & part of the Englifh fleet eſoape, reſolved to do 
his utmolt to take or deſtroy ſuch ſhips as had retired into the 
Spaniſh ports. With this view, he came on the twentieth of 
July before Malaga, and ſent a meſſage to the governor, that 
he had no deſign to injure the town, unleſs they attempted to 
defend the Engliſh and Dutch ſhips; in which cafe he would 
bombard it. The governor” anſwered, he had the king of 


Spain's orders to protect them, and therefore, as his duty re- 


quired, he. would do it to the utmoſt of his power. There 
were Tour Dusch en 2 one e ee in * Fes VANE: - 


* 


1 An extras of this account 1 have ſeen and 4 and whith, Abend al 
enlated to do hononr to the French nation, does in reality much more to the 
Dutch; for it is eonfeſſed, that = arp French trips had much _— to _ 
two of the ſtates men of war. 

d The ſieur du Mont, who then. wrote a politieat journal Lon Holtnd, gives 
this account of the matters nk 

This is certain, that they miſſed the greateſt part of the convoy, and that 
« Sir George Rooke, upon this occaſion, acquired infinitely more honour than 


N * thoſe who commanded the French fleet, While the one, though unable to 


4 reſiſt ſuch as attacked him, in the midſt of threatening dangers, by his pris 
«© dence, dexterity, and courage, ſaved the beſt part of the fleet committed to 
<< his charge, at a time that others ſuffered themſelves to be deprived, by th 
„ ſyperior {kil} of this admiral; of a booty, which, „ they could have kept, 
fortune put into theit hands. 


| | attacked 
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aiicked with great fury e. The men on board the ſkips made 


along and gallant defence; eſpecially the Union frigate, which 
the French twice attempted to burn, and were as often repulſed. 
But when it appeared a thing impoſſible to preſerve the ſhips _ 


1 longer, againft ſo unequal a force, the maſters pro * 


„to bore holes and fink them.. 


0e Cadis they ſent a ſquadron of W A tint: 


two bomb-ketches, and ſoon after followed with the whole 
fleet, But they were able to effect little; for the Engliſh and 
Dutch ſhips immediately retired out of the road into the port, 
where they wete ſo well protected by the cannon of the place, 
that the French were forced to content themſelves with burning 
two ſhips they had intercepted in the road, and had hindered 
from getting in with the reſt' . At Gibraltar, after an obſti- 
nate defence, ſeveral rich ſhips were burnt and ſunk, together 
with a Dutch man of war. The marquis de Quincy, after re: 
lating theſe exploits particularly, tells us, that marſhal Tourville 
ſent twenty-four prizes into Toulon, and computes the whole 
loſs at thirty- millions of livres, or thereabouts f. It is now 
time to return to admiral Rooke, and the care taken by him of 
the pen of og fleet *. ene under his protec= 
When he el a rebinden er going to the Madeiras, he 


ſent home the Lark man of war with the news of his misfor- 


_ and ws 282 his courſe for thoſe iflands, where he 


e Burchet's 5 1 8 2 London Gazette, Wo, 1 iner 
biſtoire militaire de Louis XIV. tom, ii. 1 805, 596. Mercure hiſtori 2 8580 & 
politique, tom. xv. p. 332. 

4 Some have condemned this, as done too haftily:; but, without queſtion the 
next thing to preſerving a ſhip and cargo, is deſtroy ing it in time, 

e According to a Spaniſh liſt printed at Seville, the ſhips preſerved here were 
three Engliſh men of war, ſixteen merchant men, two Dutch men of war, ele- 
ven merchant ſhips, three Danes, two Hamburghers, one Swede, one Oſtendex, 
3nd one Venetian, Burchet refleQs, notwithſtanding this, on. the governor of 
Cadiz; but, for #11: that 1 can find, without any reaſon ; for, as to ſending. M. 85 
Toorville ſome freſh proviſions for his own table, L look . it as an act of 
civility, not of treachery, 

k The marquis ſteers in the middle. Marſhal Tourville's own account ſays, | 
the maſters of the ſhips that were taken, computed the loſs at twenty millions; 
jod the relation n by authority at Toulon, ſpeaks of ſity millions. 
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| found, at his arrival the Monk, captain Fairborne, ** hep 
chip z. Alter taking in water; and whap elſe, he had occafign 
for there, on the twenty · ſeventh of June he ſailed for Irela 


and, on the twenty-ninth. of July; 1693, he arrived, ſafely. | 


Corke, with about fifty fail of ſhips, of all, ſants, men. of war and 


merchant-men b. hb, Soon after his arrival he received, orders from, 


the admirals, to ſend fix of the largeſt ſhips, to the fleet, and to 
go with the reſt to Kingſale. But Sir George, congeiring that 
lixtle fervice could be expected from the latter, becauſe they 
were in a, very bad condition, choſe therefore to ſend them um 
der the command, of captain Fairborne to Kingfale, and went 
in perſon with the fix men, of war to the fleet , of the progeed- 
ings of which, from the time of Sir George Rooke's depart 
we are next to ſpeak, aug that it both a n and unplez: 
ſant ſubject. 

The flag-officers held 2councit 7 war on hs inch of July, 
in which i it was reſolved to ſail, forty leagyes 8. W. of Ulhagt, 
and there to. conſider what would be the next convenient ſtep 

for i intercepting, the enemy's fleet in; their return from the Medi- 
terranean. In purſuance, of this reſolution, they put to ſea tuo 
days after z, but were ſo terribly ryfllcd by a ſtorm, that they 
were forced to return into Torbay. Upon the ſeventeenth, the 
wind proving, Fain, they put to, ſea. again, and proceeded to their 
intended ſtation, from whence they ſent out light ſhips in ſearch 
of Sir George Rooke, and tg cruize on the Spaniſh coaſt, in. 
order to get ſome intelligence of the enemy. The former car- 
ried the orders we have before-mentioned to the admiral; but 
the latter were not ſo lucky as to give any 7 light into the po: 
ceedings of the French fleet k. 

While things were in this condition, an | accident happened 
which might Gave been attended Yoko yery” il conſequences 


2 Burchet's memoirs, p. 196. 

b The ſieur de Mont, in his memoirs for the month of Auguſt, 1693, ſays, 
Sir George Rooke arrived with twelve fail of Engliſh and Dutch men of wat, 
and between forty and fifty ſail of merchant ſhips. See alſo the London Ga 
zettes, No. 2894, 2895. | 

i Burchet's memoits, p. 196, 197. Burnet's tiſtory of his own times, val. 
13, p. 216, Preſent ſtate of Europe for Auguſt, 169 3, p. 390, | * Bure 
| che . neval hiftory, 4 450. e | 
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Our beet bad failed when they were erz indifcrently furgiſhod 
with. proviſions, upon a promiſe that thaſe uould be immediate. 
y ſent after them. In the beginning of be month ef Augult, 
ffry vellels, laden with proviions, proceeded ſrom the, river of . 
Thames in queſt of the fleet, under the convoy of two, Tnglith, 
and bye Dutch men of war: but the fleet being forced from 
their lation, they not only miſſed. them, but loſt theig/convoy, 
They, met, however, with Sir George Rooke's ſquadron, in its 
paſſage from Kingſale, and be brought them fake to the fleet: on 
the. ſixteenth of Augyſt !; and on the twenty - fiſth of the ame 
month they had orders to return m St, Helen's, where they put 
the four regiments, that had been on board the whole ſummer, 
on ſhore 3 and then the fleet was diſperſed, baving done as little 
for the honour. = the- Rygliſh, alan, Ay fleet that ever any | 
08 the Selah of "Rav wi 1693, 1 Dutch ſhips.of 
the line of battle, and two frigates, were ordered by: his majeſty 
to Holland; and twenty- ſix men of war, and ſeven, fire-ſhips, 
yere aſſigned! for. the winter guard o, which it was then thought 
yould haue put an end to the military operations, af this year; 
but it ſoon. after appeared, that there was yet a ſecret expedition 
to be attempted, in order to ſoften, a little the j Joy at the _— 
for haxing taken the Smyrna. fleet % 
On the thirteenth, of November. onmmodore Babes in 
conjunction with captain Philips, the engineer, with a ſquadron 
of twelve men of war, four bomb- veſſels, and ten brigantines 
and well-boats, failed for St. Maloe's, where they arrived on 
the ſixteenth, and about four i in the afternoon anchored before 
Quince-fort, Three of the bomb- veſſels, with the brigantines | 
and a Fa bore in, and anchored within half a mile of the 
town, About eleyen they began to fire, and continued firing 
til four in the morning; when they were conſtrained to warp, 
to prevent grounding. On the ſeventeenth they went in again, 
alten (cyenty bombs that day. They continued. _ an 


1 "REM Se No. 2898. Mercure bitorigue & p-litique, tom. xv. p. 
347. Memoirs of admiral Rooke. ee London Gazette, No, 2901. Bur- 
net's biſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 116. | n Burcher's memoirs, 
p. 201. o tt is remarkable that this is not ſo much as mentioned by 
beretary Karcher | See the 1 ſtats of Europe for 1693, p. 404. 
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che eighteenth, but with frequent intermiſſions, which mad: 
the inhabitants believe they. were about to withdraw: howeyer, 
they landed on an iſland near the town, and burnt a convent. 


On che nineteenth; being Sunday, they lay ill till the evening, 


when, by the favour of a'freſh gale of wind, a ſtrong tide, and 
a very dark night, they ſent in an extraordinary fire-ſhip v, of 
about three hundred tons burden, (which the French will 
have to be a monſtrous machine), and which was intended 
to have reduced the town to aſhes; and indeed would hare 
done it, but for an unforeſeen accident, for the ſtruck upon x 
rock, within piſtol-ſhot of the place where they intended to 


bare bee err 7ntor 


© The engineer, who was on board, did all he conld to get her 


off, but to no purpoſe. © At laſt, finding the veſſel begin to 
open, and fearing ſhe might fink, he ſet fire to her. The ſea- 
water, which had penetrated in many places, prevented the car- 


caſſes from taking fire. The exploſion, however, was terrible 


beyond deſcription ; it ſhook the whole town like an earth- 
quake, broke all glaſs and earthen ware for three leagues 
round, and ſtruck off the roofs of three hundred houſes. The 
moſt extraordinary thing of all was this, that the capſtern of 
the veſſel, which weighed two hundred weight, was carried 
over the walls, and beat a houſe it fell upon down to the 
ground a. The greateſt part of the walls towards the ſea fell 


v T take theſe particulars from commodore Benbow's account. See London 
Gazette, No. 2923. Mercure hiſtorique & politique, tom, xv. p. 669. Kennet's 
complete hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 661. 1 33 
2 The French writers ſay, that this was one of thoſe dreadful machines ſtyled 


infernals ; which the Dutch made uſe of to deſtroy the bridge over the Scheldt, 


when the prince of Parma ſeized Antwerp, in the year x58g. The reader will 


| perceive, by the following deſcription, that it was in. fact a fire-ſhip, contrived to 


operate when moored cloſe to the town walls, It was a new ſhip of about three 
hundred, or, as M. de Quincy ſays, three hundred and fifty tons, Af the bot · 


tom of the hold were a hundred barrels of powder; theſe were covered with 


pitch, ſulphur, ro6n, tow, ſtraw, and faggots; over which lay beams bored 
through, to give air to the fire; and upon theſe lay three hundred carcaſſe; filled 
with grenadoes, chain - hot, iron bullets, piſtols loaded, and wrapt in linen 
pitched, broken iron bars, and the bottoms of glaſs boutles, There were fix 
Holes or mouths, to let out the flames, which were ſo vehement, as to conſume 
the hardeſt ſubſtances; and could be checked by nothing but the pouring in of 


hot water. The F:cach report, that the copineer, who contrived this yeſſc!, 
mY | "I | War 
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off eighty priſoners, and frightened moſt of the people out of 
the town. This:expedition was well timed, and well executed. 
It ſtruck à panic into the inhabitants of St. Maloe s, vhence 
the moſt truubleſome of the French privateers were fitted aut, 


aucl it ſerved to awake that whole nation from their golden 


dreams of the empire of the ſea, by ſhewing them what a very 


{mall ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips could Ps when: eee by 
men of reſalution and experience. 1% 001 Aa 


The king returned to Eagland in whe; ent cond of. thi month 


o Ocdober, 1693, under the eſcort of a ſmall ſquadron of 
men of war, commanded by rear-admiral Mitchel. On the 


fixth of Noyember, his majeſty declared his reſolution to em- 
ploy. admiral Rufſel the next year at ſea . On the ſeventh the 


parliament met, and his. majeſty opened the ſeſſions with a 


ſpeech*, which began thus: “ I am always glad to meet vu 


« here, and I could heartily. wiſh that our fatisfaCtion were not 
« leflened at preſent, by reflecting upon the diſadvantages we 


© have received this year at land, and the miſcarriages in our 
| © affairs at ſea. I think it is evident, that the former were 
« only occaſioned by the great number of our enemies, which 
« exceeded ours in all places. For what relates to the latter, 


« which has brought ſo great a diſgrace upon the nation, I 
% have reſented. it gen opus and, as I will take care that 
FREED Yi 74 Fe, | thoſe 


i 


tl x up in a 8 they f Fund o 9 — of a man, 8 1 dreſſed, upon 
the ſhore, and in his pocket · book a journal of the . He was, howerers 
only a mate to one of the veſſels. © 

London Gazette, No. 29 19. Mercure hiſtorique & politique, tom. xv. p. 
339. 5 Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 657. Burnet s hiſtory 
of his own times, vol. ii. p. 123. London Gazette, No. 2921, 

t London Gazette, No. 2921. 


There had been an inquiry ſet on foot before the council, as appears from 


the following iv Rene in (the ROT gig OO; . 1215 | 


No. 12917. | 


2 * „ 
Y Ty | = * 


* Whereas a a had 5 raiſed; nd ſpread, by Henry Killegrew ? Eſq; 


« Sir- Ralph Delaval, and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, admirals of their majeſties 
1 fleet, that the right honourable the lord viſcount Falkland, one of the lords of 
t lheit majeſties moſt honourable privy council, (he was alſe at the bead of the 

be admiralty), 


n and if there had been a-ſufficient number of OO 8 
crops on board, the place might with eaſe have bern taken 
and pillaged. As it Was, they demoliſhed Quince- fort, carried 


P ˙ — — 
nr r 3 
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_ & thoſe-who have not dune their duty ſhdll bepunifhed;;4| 


am reſolved to uſe my utmoſt 'endeayoursithatour power 


«. fra may be rightly managed for the future. And it may wel 
tc deferve your conſid tration; whether we ure not defectit 


4% both. in the number of bur ſhipping, and in proper ports iu 


4 the weſtward; for the better atmoyihg our enemies and pro- 
_ « tecting our trade, which is ſo eſſential to the welfare of th 
0 kingdom.“ Upon this the-houte of commons came unaui 
mouſly to a refolution,- that they would ſupport their majeſties 
and their government, inquire into the mifcartia ges of the fect 
in the preceding ſummer, and conſider of all poſſible ang 
means for conſerving the trade of 'theelnationg i 


Ide hole bf admins; do Iwwte they weredd: earn, g 


mined all the admirals ſtrictiy, particularly Sir George Rockt 
though he was fo ill as to be ſcarce able to ſpeak, and with 
ſo lame of the gout, that a chair was ſet for him at the bar ef 
the houſe.” On the ſeventeenth of November. they came to a 
| reſolution, „That, upon examination of the miſcarriage of the 
« fleet, this houſe is of opinion; that there hath been a noto- 
« rious and treacherous miſmanagement in that affair.“ Vet, 
afterwards, a negative was put on a reſolution to cenſure the 
admirals commanding in chief; and ſo, by degrees, 1 much 
noiſe and clamour, the matter blew over. 

Two circumſtances contributed principally to their ſafety; the 
firſt was, that it could not be made clear to the houfe, that the 
admirals had information of the Breſt ſquadron's putting to ſci 
on the 11th of May, though it was evident that ſuch advice had 
been given to the privy-council; the ſecond, that the lord Falk- 
land, who was very active in this proſecution of the admirals; 
fell under the diſpleaſure of the houſe for very indirect practices 
in relation to the navy; which gave the more offence, becanſc 
he was at that time firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty. Upon 


% admitalty), did, upon reading à paper at the board; ſtifle ſomething that v4 
„ material to their juſtification 3 the lords of the council, having conſidered 
* and examined into the matter, are ſatisfied, and do declare, that the repoſt 
« js falſe and ſcandalous. Although, upon the ſaid 'ckamination, it did alſo ap- 
© pear, that ſomething happened which might miſlead the admirals into that er- 
“ ror. And it is ordered in council; chat this be inn and nne in the 
„% Gazette.“ Ac; 


the 
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tis 8 3 to truth obliges me to au that diele was 
enough done in this affair to irritate and inflame and very little 

to calm or ſatisfy the nation; which laſt; at ** to be 

the end of all parliamentary inquiries. . 15 
But, notwithſtanding the admitals clap, yet 9535 - 120 


bete laid open in the houſe of commons, which. reflected ex- 


tremely. on the management of the navy: It,appeared, particu- 
larly, that the ſum of 1, 036,415 J. was due for ſcamen's Wages; 
This ſtruck the houſe with aſtoniſhment, and accounted 3 at the 
lame time very fully for the backwardnęſs of the ſailors in enters 
ing into the public ſervice, To provide a remedy for ſo great an 
evil, and to encourage the ſeamen for the future; the commons 
rated 300, 000 1. towards the, diſcharge. of the debt, and 
en the ſervice of the fleet; * his r . 


* Wp bilhop Botnei arte on this fablett is fo [Ee wy at the favne 1 time 
ſo ſtrong, and to the purpoſe, that I r elf obliged to oF it before the NE 
teader for his farther information: 

The inquiry into the tondudt at ſea; andy with men to the gap 
fleet; took up müch time; and held. long. Great exceptions were taken to 


| 4 the many delays, by which it ſecthed a train was laid; that they ſhould not 


du pet out of our ports, till the Prench were ready to ly in theit way; and inter 
« cept they”. Our want of intelligence was much complained of; the inſtruc- 
ie tions, that the admirals Who commanded the fleet hid received from the cabi- 
ts net· council, were thought {ll given, and yet worſe executed: Their orders 
u ſeemed 8 drawn, a ambiguous, and defective: nor had they ſhewed any 

i zeal in doing more than ſtriftly to obey ſuch orders; they had very cautiouſly 
* kept within them, and had been very careful hever to exceed them in a tittle. 
4 They had uſed no diligence to get certain information concerning the French 
k fleet, whether it was ill in Breſt, or had failed out. But in that important 


„ matter they had truſted general * uncertain reports too eaſily. Nor hat 


1e they ſailed fat enougli with Rooke to ſee hin paſt danger. To all this their 
* anſwer was; that they. had obſerved thelr orders: they had reaſon to think the 
© French were ſtill in Breſt ; ; that therefore it was not ſafe to fail too far from 
b the coaſt of England, when they had, as they underſtood, ground to delie ve, | 
p that they Had left behind thein a great naval force; which might make an im- 

i preſſion on our coaſt; hen they were at too great a diſtatice from it; The 

Ner- certain alone from Breſt was repreſented as imprafticable. They 

d many ſpecious things to ſay in their on defence, and many fiiends to 

« ſupport them for it was now the buſineſs ot one party to accuſe, and of an- 
% other to jultify their donduct. In concluſion; there was not ground ſufficient 


to condenin the admirals, ſince they had followed their mary anc : i 5 vote 
paſſed in their favour,” | | 


7 
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be able to perform the promiſe be had made them of takii 
care that things ſhould go next year better at ſea x. His majeſty 


alſo made feveraÞ changes in the miniſtry, which gave great fa. 


tisfaction; for the late inquiries had made it evident, that the 


dependents on ſome great men were principally concerned in gi. 
Ung information to the French of all our motions: a conduct 


which, however coloured or clouded, was a moſt groſs and 
glaring treaſon againſt their country, ſuch as ought to have 
drawn uporr them the ſevereſt puniſhments while living, and 
which deferves to be tranſmitted to poſterity with a proper note 
of infamy, to prevent like practices in ſucceeding times. 
Hhefore we ſpeak of the naval operations of the year 1694, it 
will be neteffary to give ſome aceount of the fending Sir Francis 
Wheeler with his ſquadron into the Mediterranean, as that was 
a meaſure not only concerted, but executed in the preceding 
year, though its being altogether independent of other affairs 
made it not ſo proper to mention it before. The great blow the 
Engliſh and Dutch commerce had received there by the inter- 
cepting the Smyrna fleet, and the danger there was in leaving 
the remains of that fleet any longer in Spanifh harbours, enga- 
ged the board of admiralty to ſend their orders for Sir Francis 


| Wheeler to proceed with a ſquadron of twenty-five men of war 


and frigates, in conjunction with a Dutch vice-admiral and hjs 
fquadron,. to the Mediterranean, where he had inſtruftions to 
uſe his utmoſt endeavour to procure the fafe return of the plate- 
fleet into Cadiz; then he was to leave a ſufficient convoy for 
bringing home the ſhips in that port to England: he was next to 
convoy the Turkey ſhips as far as the channel of Malta; then, in 


conjunction with the Spaniſh fleet, he was to annoy tlie enemy's 


trade, till he judged his detached ſhips were about to return, and, 
after joining them at the appointed place of rendezvous, he was 
to bring back with him all the merchant-ſhips ready to ſail from 
any of the ports in the Streights, or from Cadia . 


* Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iti. p. 658, 659. Tue preſent ſtate of 
Europe for November 1693, p. 448. Chandler's debates, vol. ii, p. 418, 420. 
Y Theſe inſtructions may be foui d at large in Burchet's memoirs, p. 201. and 
are indiſputably thoſe given to the admiral, But the French · publiſned abundance 
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o the 27th of November, in purſuance of theſe. inſtructions, 
he failed,” and on the 4th of December ſent the ſhips bound to, 


Oporto thither under a convoy, as two days after he did thoſe 


bound for Liſbon and St. bes; and, having by his 'vigilance 

prevented a defgn of the French to intercept part of the mer. 

chant ſhips under his convoy, he arrived on the 49th. of January 
in the bay of Cadiz, having loſt company in his paſſage with. 


only one of a hundred and ſixty-five ſhips which failed with him 


from England 2. 80 happy was the beginning: W bediene 
which proved afterwards ſa unfortunate! + 

On the admiral's arriving at Cadiz, he found the Spaniſh fol 
in no condition to fail, but had the ſatisfaction of finding the 
flota ſafely. arrived. On the 25th-of January rear-admiral Ne- 
ville joined him with the ſhips he had ordered to cruize off Cape 
St. Vincent, tegether with the detached convoys: which the 
French in vain had endeavoured to intercept. Sir FrancisWheel- 
er, upon this, appointed a ſquadron of four Engliſh and as many 
Dutch men of war, with a fire-ſhip, under the command of vices, 
admiral Hepſon, to bring kome the merchant-ſhips that were 
ready, and on the 1th of February ſailed with the reſt of the 
quadron to execute the remaining part of his inſtructions. On 
the 17th of the ſame month, being off the bay of Gibraltar, and 
having been driven out of the Streights-meuth, he met with a 
ſtorm, which increaſed till the 19th'in the morning, when the 
admiral, ſeeing the Gut, ſtood away for it, and made a proper 


ſignal to the reſt of the fleet, aud was followed by vice-admiral 


Callemberg, who firſt ſaw his ſignal, and other fhips. But they, 
having the bay of Gibraltar open, and in all probability miſts | 
king it for the ſtreights-mouth, put in there, which occaſioned 
their unhappy misfortune; for it being a lee hore, foul ground, 

and their fails flying inte the air, WEL were e * ne their | 


& ſtrange ſtories hank Sir Francis Wheeler's * ſuch as that he intend- 
ed to bombard Genoa, in order to force that republic to comply with the de- 
mands of the king of Spain; that he had views on the Pope's territories, and 
whatever elſe they thought might contribute to ue 9 Italian princes. 


* Fee the preſent ſtate of Europe for January, 1694. e e Burcher's 
Demairs, p. 206, 1 g 
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anchors, of which many \ were loſt, moſt of their cables ſole, 


and ſeyeral of their ſhips'run'on ſhore b. 


In the mean time the Suffex, on board whit the admiral was, 
bound at ſea, and himſelf, with all his crew, to the number 
of five hundred and fifty were loſt, only two Turks eſcaping, 


The admiral's body was ſoon after found on a fand-bank, i in his 
mirt and flippers : it was gueſſed from thence, that, ſeeing the 
ſhip about to fink, he intended to have thrown himſelf into the 
ſea, and attempt to ſave bimſelf by ſwimming f. The whole 
ſquadron ſuffered extremely, and were obliged to remain, by 
contrary winds, a long time at Gibraltar, and at' length, i in the 
beginning of May, failed for Cadiz 4. In the mean time vice · 
admiral Hopſon, in purſuance of the orders before - mentioned, 
failed with the homeward-bound ſhips, and arrived W or the 
Lizard on the 5th of April, 16947. e ee 

We have before obſerved, one of the fir ſteps wen by kin 
William after his return f from Flanders, and his hearing of the 
- unfortunate affair of the Smyrna fleet, was the appointing Ed. 
ward Ruſſel, Eſq; admiral and commander in chief of the fleet 
which ſhould put to ſea the next ſpring. As a farther teſtimony 
of his majeſty's confidence in that great man, he directed anew 
fomithon'o of admiralty, wherein 28 Ruſſel, Iq Sir Join 


d The particulars of this nuten. may be ſeen in "R bet liſt : 


Men, 
The Cambridge, 2 ſhip of 72 guns, run aſhore about four i in te}. : _- 
morning, and loſt, 2 

| The Lumley Caſtle, loſt, 1 „ e „ in 
The Serpent bomb · veſſel, founder... 3 0 
155 The William ketch, ran aſhore, _, = 3 2 
The Mary ketch, foundered, 1 - 2320 
The Great George, 2 Turkey ſhip, loſt, 4 Fo „ 
The Aleppo FaQor, loſt, = TOS fy Tenn 3 
The Golden Frigate of Venice, loft, „ MM 
The Berkſhire, 4 Turkey .. . 2 Is 
The Indian Merchant, 'a Turkey hip, J 
Tbe William, for Leghorn, loſt, a 3 
409 


We have ſeveral accounts of this in the Gazettes; and his body nee 


; wards embalmed, and ſent into England. 


: Kennet's complete hiſtory of England, vol. iti. p. 661, Life of K. william 
3 31.3 -Golumna roſtrata, p. 3. © Burchet's naval dne, p. 404, 495. 
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Lowther, Henry Prieſtman, Eſq; Robert Auſten, Eſq; Sir Ba 
bert Rich, Sir George Rooke, and Sir John Hoblon, were in- 


dluded f. The command of the fleet being thus provided for, 


the next thing was, to fix on ſuch deſigns as were proper for re- 


_ trieying the glory of the Engliſh arms, and blotting out the me- 
 m6ry: of the unfortunate accidents that had lately happened. In 
the firſt place it was reſolved, that a formidable deſcent ſhould be 


actually made on the French coaſt, in order to effect what had 
been long ago propoſed, the erecting a fort on a certain pro- 
montory near Breſt, which ſhould command the haven, and en- 
tirely prevent the afſembling, as the French were wont to do, 

their grand fleets there 2. It was alſo judged requiſite to ſend a 
ſtrong fleet into the Mediterranean, as well to ſuccour the king b 
of Spain, whoſe affairs were much diſtreſſed by the French na- 
ral power, as to prevent the Toulon ſquadron from coming into 


the ocean, and hindering the French thereby from making any 


figure this year at ſea b. In order to accompliſh theſe ſchemes, 
all imaginable pains were taken, and no expence ſpared, either 
in England or Holland, to fit out a more numerous fleet, and 
to ſend it earlier to ſea, than in any year ſince the war began. 
On the iſt of May admiral Ruſſel took the command of the 
fleet at St. Helen's, which conſiſted of fifty-two Engliſh and 
forty-one Dutch ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, fire-ſhips, 
and other ſmaller veſſels. On the 3d the admiral failed with the 
grand fleet, leaving Sir Cloudeſley Shovel with a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron at Portſmouth, in order to embark the land forces. On 
the gth, being fifteen leagues S. 8. W. of the Lizard, the ad- 
miral was informed by the captain of a Swediſh ſhip, that there 
ly in Bertaume-bay a fleet of French merchantmen, bound to 
the eaſtward z upon which he immediately detached captain 
Pritchard in the Monmouth, together with the Reſolution and 
the Roebuck fire-ſhips, with orders either to take or deſtroy 
them, Accordingly, on the 10th, as ſoon as it was light, they 
made the French ſhore about ſeven miles from the fleet, and by 
kve o'clock they ſaw ſeveral ſhips behind a point of land near 


f See the preſent ſtate of Enrope for May, 1694, p. 166. - - & Hiſt. mili · 
tare, P. Daniel. Memoirs du temps. Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. 
P. 129, 130, h Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 664. Life of king 
William, p. 376. Oldmixon' $ and of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 25 
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Conquet-bay, which, upon a ſignal given from one of they 
ſcouts, immediately put to ſea. . In the mean time captain Pri. 
chard purſued the man of war that was their convoy, and forced 
her to haul in with the ſhore, and run againſt the rocks under 


the outermoſt caſtle ; and this man of war proved to be the Jer. 


ley Ney which the enemy had taken from us in the Weſt · lu 
dies, and which ſoon after blew up, and with her two {loops of 
between ten and ſixteen guns. The merchant-thips were in all 
about fifty-five {gil, of which thirty - five were burnt or ſunk, 
twenty · five in Whiteſand-bay, four on the ſouth fide of the point 
of the bay, and ſix on the ſouth ſide of Conquet, their lading 
being for the moſt part ſalt, wine, and brandy. Some few days 


after, two other ſhips took and deſtroyed: {eventoon: French we | 


{cls laden with corn and other proviſions . 67 

The admiral returned back again-to St. Helen's by that time 
he judged that Sir Cloudeſley Shovel could have executed the 
orders he had left with him; and finding the land- forces com- 
pletely embarked, and every thing ready, he failed with the 
whole fleet on the 29th of May, having before given the necel- 
ſary directions for the ſeparating, at a proper (tation, of the ſqua- 


dron that was intended for the Breſt expedition, and which was | 


to be commanded by the lord Berkley *. On the laſt day of the 
month, at nine in the morning, a council of war was held on 
board the Britannia, at which were preſent the following perſons, 
viz. Edward Ruſſel, Eſq; admiral of the fleet, the lord Berkley, 
admiral of the blue, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, vice-admiral of the 
red, colonel Aylmer, vice-admiral of the blue, colonel Mitchel, 
rear-admiral of the red, the marquis of Caermarthen, rear-ad- 
miral of the blue, captain Byng, eldeſt captain to the admiral, 
lieutenant-general Talmaſh, the earl of Macclesfield, the lord 
Cutts, Sir Martin Becman, admiral Allemonde admiral of the 
Dutch, vice-admiral Vanderputtin, vice-admiral Schey, vice- 
admiral Vander-Goes, rear-admifal Evertzen, and captain Van- 
der-Duſſen, in which it was reſolved, that the fleet deſigned for 
Breſt ſhould immediately proceed to Camaret-bay, and ſhould 


i Life of K. William, p. 376. Preſent ſtate of Europe for May, 1694, p. 10). 
C lumna roſtrata, p. 263. Le Clerc hiſt. des provinces unies, tome iii. p. 47). 
k Journal of the Breſt expedition, by the marquis of Caerwarthen, 1694, Low 


don, 40, p. 5. 
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land the forces on board under the direction of lieutenant · gene 


ral Telmaſh, and the neceſſary inſtructions were for this purpoſe 


eee and n renne tne went TOES | 


under him & Ko] 17 
On the 5th of June he bond en . wh his As 


dron, from the grand fleet, having with him twenty; nine Eng- 


liſh and Dutch men of war of the line, befides ſmall frigates, 


fire-ſhips, machines, tenders, well-boats, and five bomb-ketches. 


On the 6th a councit of war was held, in which the proper 
meaſures were taken for landing the forces; and it was agreed, 


| that lord Cutts ſhould command fix hendred grenadiers, and - 
lieutenant- general 'Talmafh advance in perſon at the head of the 
troops that were to ſupport them. On the 7th the fleet came to 
an anchor between Camaret-bay and the bay of Bertaume, the 


French playing upon them with bombs from four batteries. The 
marquis of Caermarthen demanded leave of lord Berkley the ad- 


miral to go into Camaret-bay, in order to obſerve the ſituation 
of the forts, and the poſture of the enemy. On his lordſhip's 


return, and making his report, the admiral ordered two fixty-gun 


ſkips to go in and cover the boats while they were landing: to 
which the marquis objecting that it was too ſmall a forte, a 
council of war was called on the 8th, in which it was reſolved 
to ſend in three Engliſh and as many Dutch frigates, beſides 


the two men of war before · mentioned. 

One of cheſe, however, the Richmond, deſerted the poſt aſ- 
ſigned her, and the marquis of Caermarthen carried in the other 
five, and poſted them in their proper places, which, though a 
very neceflary, was a moſt dangerous ſervice, fince, at their go- 
ing in, a bomb broke over the Monk, a great piece of which 


ſtruck through her poop, and two decks more, and came out 


again into the water near one of the ſtern · ports on the larboard- 
kde, in the gun-room, killing three marines, and one of them 
by the ſide of the marquis. So ſoon as the Monk got into the 
bay, and came up with the weſtern point, Camaret-fort fired 


upon her very warmly ; and, when the reſt of the ſhips were 


properly diſpoſed, they were ſurprized to find themſelves played 
upon from three batteries, not one of which was diſcerned till 


i See his inſtructions in Burchet's memoirs, p. 215. 
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they felt. the ſhot. from it.. Theſe military compliments they 11 


turned with great ſpirit, and, by keeping. a, briſk. and continy; 
fire, covered the troops in their landing, which was not, hoy. 


ever, performed with that e that angus bone been ext 


pected w. 

The reaſon of han, 8 i as not and it hl. ſet Fang 
any of. our hiſtorians, I think myſelf obliged to give, as I hate 
had it from the mouths of many who were engaged in that warm 


ſervice. The French had been ſo well informed of our deſign, 


and ſuch ſtrange delays had been made in embarking the forces, 
that, when our fleet came upon the coaſt, they found the French 
every where covered by impregnable entrenchments, and ſup. 
ported by a body of regular troops, more numerous than the 


forces intended for this deſcent. This was repreſented to lieu. | 
_ tenant=-general 'Talmaſh in the council of war, and he was adri: 
Ted not to expoſe himſelf or his men : to which he anſwered; 


“ This advice comes too late: the honour of the Engliſh nation 


48 js at ſtake, and therefore I muſt and will land. I know that 


« I ſacrifice myſelf and the men; but it is neceſſary, and muſt 


© be done, that both our enemies and allies may know, that 
c even deſperate undertakings cannot daunt Engliſh courage 


He embarked on board the ſmall veſſels, with about eight 
hundred men, and landed as many of them as he could, but ts 
very little purpoſe ; for ſeveral of the well-boats ſticking, all that 
were in them were either killed or wounded. before they could 
get to the ſhore, and thoſe that did land were very ſoon driven 


back to their boats, and with much difficulty carried off again. 


Amongſt the wounded was lieutenant-general Talmaſh himſelf, 


who received a ſhot in his thigh, of which he ſoon after died % 


The 


m gee the marquis of Caermarthen's account; p. 41. Burchet's memoirs, p. 


4222. Life of king William, p. 377. 
2 This project, as I have been informed, was firſt propoſed by a land offer w 


the earl of Nottingham ſome years before; and hints of it having been given to 


the French, they reſolved to ſpare no coſt or pains, in order to prevent a ſcheme 
from taking effect, which they knew would have deprived them of the beft port 
they have in this part of the world. 

© Both the marquis de Quincy and father Daniel cometiend the bravery of 
ſome French officers, who, they ſay, attacked and ronted the Engliſh troops that 


wert landed, and this with fo ſmall a foree, as one hundted and twenty men, 


— 
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1e marquis of Cocrmirthety ws duke of Leeds, whoſe | 
courage no man ever called in queſtion; tells us on this occafivn, 


| that; if the Engliſh foree had been double to what it was, they 


would have found the attempt. impracticable: 1 
When the men on board the ſhips ſaw only a ſew is 
off agzin, and the whole affair over, they began to be out of 
heart, and the marquis had much ado to bring them out of the 
bay, + The Monk had not either a yard or a fail, but was towed | 


off; che reſt of the veſſels were alſo brought away with great 


difficulty; except a Dutch frigate called the Teeſep, of thirty 
guns; which had twelve feet water in her bold, all her men 
being killed except eight; and, of half an Engliſh company that 


vas accidentally left on board her, only an enſign, a drummer, 


and a private man, eſcaped z ſo that they were obliged to leave 
ker behind. A council of war being called in tbe evening, it 
was reſolved therein to return to Spithead. The loſs upon this 
occaſion was computed at ſeven hundred of the land- forces kil- 
led, wounded, and taken, and about four nn killed and | 
wounded on board the ſhips?, 115 
The marquis de Quincy, who is at once the moſt ind: and 
moſt moderate of all the French writers, informs us, that, at the 
time this telnet was ue, M. de Vauban had taken Care to 


8 however, * a regiment of Heng The lacy of this will be { ſuf. 
ficieatly diminiſhed, when it is known, that not above three hundred did land, 
and that many of theſe were woundet in getting aſbore, and were fo much ex po- 
ſed to the enemy's ly; that they never could bu denne into any tolerable 
der. 

P The marquis of Carmarthen in hls ee does great jullice to all the cfi- 
cers employed in this deſperate ſervice. He ſays, particularly, page 4. My 
« lord Berkley; during all this | expedition, has had a great deal of unuſual trouble 
© by reaſon of the imbarkations of the ſoldiers; notwithſtanding which, both by 
« dis advice at councils of war, and ifluiog of orders, which his lordſhip has done 
t very methodically, he hath behaved himſelf, in my opinion, with all the con- 
* dud and prudence that could be expected from a gentleman in his ſtation. 

* Licutenant-general Talmath, the carl of Macclesficld, my lord Cutts, and 


| * allthe officefs of the land- forces, I think, have ſhewn- all the forwardneſs and 
* readineſs imaginable for the attempting any thing that was poſſible to be done 


on this occaſion. There are no officers of note, that I can yet hear of, killed 
« jn this action but monſieur Lamote; and lieutenant · generel Talmaſh died, the 
% Tueſday following, of the wound he received in his thigh. But there are ſe- 


1 « veral captains, Sc. who are either FIN of taken, of whoſe names I am as 
"yet ignorant,” | 


_— . 3 . Wo put 


= 
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put che town of Breſt into an excellent ſtate of defence. It way 
ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, good ramparts, large and deep 


ditches cut in the rock, with baſtions and half-moons at proper 
diſtances. He had ereQted a new battery of. ſixteen pieces of 


cannon and fix mortars on the baſtiorr of the town, neareſt he 


caſtle, between it and the grand battery, with feveral: ſmaller 
batteries in other places. He had likewiſe taken care to render 
all the vaults in the caſtle bomb-proof, and had made the beſt 
diſpoſition poſſible of ninety mortars, and three hundred pieces 
of large cannon. As for the veſſels in the port, they were placed 
out of the reach even of bombs; and, with reſpect to men, he 
had fourteen hundred bombardiers, three thouſand gentlemen 
who ſerved as volunteers, and of regular wy four . 
_ and a regiment of dragoons a. 

General Talmaſh's landing, therefore, whh eight hundred 
men, might well be called a ſacrifice, and yet more than half 


of theſe could never be got on fhore ; we mult, therefore, admit, 


that when the marquis ſays four hundred were killed, five 
hundred forty-eight ſoldiers and forty offtcers made priſoners, 
| he carries the thing a little too far. Father Daniel, however, 
and fome other writers, carry it as far; and indeed moſt of them 
agree in computing our whoſe lofs at two thouſand. As to what 
they ſay of ſhips being ſunk, and hundreds of men drowned in 
the retreat, they are mere ornaments, which from frequent uſe 
are become neceffary to a Freneh detail, as their having but 
forty-five men killed in this action is another ſtroke of the mar- 
vellous, which every reader perhaps may not be in the humour 
| to credit”, 


After this unlucky attempt the poor wounded lievtenant-generd 


propoſed, that a fmall ſquadron of frigates and bomb- veſſels might 


be ſent into the harbour of Breſt to bombard that town; but this 


was judged to be a rath, and, as things ftood,an impracticable un- 
dertaking z and therefore lord Berkley ſailed immediately for our 


own coaſts, and arrived on the 15th of Fune, 1694, at St. He- 


len's. 'There they found the queen's orders to call a council ol 


q Hiſt, militaire, tome iii. p. 77, 78, 79. r Limiers, tome ii, p. 563. 
Journal hiſtorique de Louis XIV. p 177, 178.“ See two letters written by mon” 
ſieur de Nointel, intendant of Bretagne to Louis XIV. giving an account of the 
action, in the preſent ſtate of Europe for June, 1694, Pp. 292-404» 
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_ to conſider how the ſhips and troops might, after this fatal 
miſcarriage, be beſt employed. After ſeveral conſultations, it was 


reſolved to keep no more than four regiments on board, and to 
make ſome attempts on the coaſt of Normandy. Advice of this 


being ſent to court, and an anſwer being returned on che 27tñ 
of june, it was reſolved, in another council of war, firſt to bom- 
bard the town of Diepe, and then to proceed along the French 
coaſt, and do every where what prejudice they could. - In pur- 
ſuance of this reſolution. they came before that place, but were 

forced to ſea by a ſterm, and afterwards anchored. off Dunge- 


neſs, from whence they ſailed on the 5th of July, and arrived 


once more in Diepe road on the 8th. The next day they in- 
tended to have bombarded the place, but were Sha; bye ex· 


| _—_— foul weather for ſeveral days together *. 


On the twelfth they began about nine in the morning to her 5 
upon the tewn of Diepe, and continued without ceafing till 


about nine at night. About eleven they ſent in one of their 


machines which the French call infernals, with an intent to burn 


the pier; but ſeveral veſſels full of ſtones, being very provident- 


ly ſunk before it, rendered that ineffectual; ſo that, except aſto- 


niſhing the town by the mighty noiſe, it did little miſchief *, 


Captain Dunbar, a Scots gentleman, who commanded it, 
acquired immortal honour by his intrepidity on this occaſion; 
for the train not taking effect as was expected, he went on 
board again, and finding the fuzee out, ſet fire to it a ſecond. 
time, for which he and thoſe who went with bim were deſer- 
vedly rewarded®, They continued the bombardment afterwards / 
till day-Iight, and the ſtreets being narrow, the houſes old, and 
moſt of them built of timber, the town was on fire in twen- 


ty places at once; ſo that the far greater part of it was con- 


ſumed to aſhes “. The French: Court did all they could to ſtifle 


the 


| 1 Burchet's memoirs, p. 225. Kennet's hiſtory -of England, vol. iii. p. 664. 


Rurnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 131. Columna roftrata, p. 264. 
© Life of king William, p. 379. O!dmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 92. 
Preſent ſtate of Europe for July, 1694, p. * ua Barchet's naval hiſt. 


P. Sor, 


W In the dates 1 3 follow the French writers, reducing the new ft If 


to the old, becauſe they are uſually more exact than our own. 


F ather Daniel 


uns de total deſtraction of Diepe, but ſays it was immediately built vp. again . 
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the report of this, at leaſt at Paris but the place was too new 


for any ſuch artifices to take effeQ ; ſo that, by endeavouring tg 
leſſen, they really-increaſed the people's apprehenſions, and al 
the inhabitants. of the ſea-coaſts would have abandoned their 


towns and villages, if . * not been ſent to eſti 3 


them 5, . ; 
_ the bombardment of Diepe, os Engliſh ils file 
alas the coaſt, and obliged the French to march their forces 
night and day, in order to prevent the debarking any troops; 
which, however, was a thing the Engliſh admiral never intend. 
ed IJ. On the fifteenth, about noon, lord Berkley arrived at 
Havre de Grace, and about four o'clock: he began to bombard 
it. On the ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, and eighteenth, the French 
poured troops and militia. into the place, in order to aſſiſt tho 


inhabitants to put out the fires lighted from time to time by the 


bombs; and as the wind continued blowing all that time 
directly from the ſhore, the Engliſh were not able to do much, 
though they remained ſtill before the place, which threw all the 
adjacent country into a terrible conſternation. On the twenty- 
firſt, the wind being favourable, the ſmall craft and bomb. 


veſſels were ſent in, and continued bombarding the place the 


whole night, þy which a third part of the town was burnt 
| down, a great part of the wall demoliſhed, and, which was 
wor ſt of all, abundance of poor people killed *. All this, 

8 5 however, 


at the expence of the French king. If ſo, the inhabitants muſt be daily put in 
mind of the Eogliſh maritime power, by 3 very improvement of their 


town. 

x Lee ſeyeral letters printed in the preſent Nate of Europe, for the month 
of Julv, 1694; and the ft is confirmed by the French accounts. _ | 
v QBurchet's naval hiſtory, p. 500, 501. Kennet. Burnet's hiſtory of his 
down times, vol. ii. p. 92. Larrey, tom. ii. p. 226. Reincourt, tom. iii. p. 
38 3. P. Daniel journal hiſtorique de Louis XIV. p. 178. | 
2 The marquis de Quincy aſſerts poſitively, that there were not above twenty 
houſes burnt ja the town; but then he admits, that not only the inhabitants, 
but a vaſt number of gelder, who were ſent thither on purpoſe, laboured ex- 
ceſſively in putting out the fires wherever the bombs feil; which mult have 
deen attended with great loſs of men and other inconveniencies. But 1 mult 
confeſs, I ſee no juſt cauſe why a medal ſhould have been ſtruck on the bom- 
barding this place, rather than that of Diepe. Yet ſuch a one there was; ha- 
ving on one fide the king's head in profile, with theſe words, Gulielmus magꝶ nus 


iu vi l mus ; on the, reverſe was, Perillus's bull, with this inſcription, Sus 
| perid 


3s ES NH] ASA 


or Kiid WILLIAM: m. gag! 
hewever;! could not be performed without Waben of the 


mortars melted; the Grenado bomb - ſhip was blown up, and 


che reſt of the ſmall craft ſo ſhattered, that it was thought con- 


' venient to retire. But, even in doing this, care was taken to 


gire the Freuch infinite diſquiet; for, appearing before La 


Hogue, their forces were drawn that way: but our ſquadron 
was in no Condition to undertake any thing, and therefore, after 


alarming'the enemy as much as poſſible, Jord Berkley returned 


to St. Helen's, on "ou neee of Jay, 1600, Ap order to . 


reſit e. 2 
The court v was 995 Senn "IR ede mond be wind 


| taken againſt Dunkirk, and to that purpoſe ſeveral exp ls 


were diſpatched to the fleet; but, upon a nice examination of 


| the different propoſals made by the engineers and pilots, they 


were all of opinion that the ſeaſon was too far advanced, and 
that nothing could be undertaken this year with any probability 
of ſucceſs. A plan was then ſent of Calais, which came from 
the king in Flanders; but the ſcheme of bombarding that place 
was alſo judged impracticable by a council of war, which reſo- 
Jution was chiefly wing to the diffidence of the pilots bvb. On 
the twenty-ſeventh of Auguſt lord Berkley returned to London, 
and the command of the fleet, which conſiſted now only of 
frigates and ſmall ſhips, devolved on Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, 
whoſe inſtructions were expreſſed to ee an againſt 
Dunkirk at all events. 

Mr. Meeſters, who was the inventor and ditefior of the ma. 
chines called infernals, was at this time in Flanders, endeavour- 
ing to collect pilots able to carry the ſquadron into the harbour 


| of Dunkirk, or at leaſt ſo far into the road, as might enable 


them to deſtroy the enemy's ſhips. Sir Cloudeſley failed to the 
Downs in the beginning of September, and on the ſeventh was 
joined by Mr, Meeſters, with twenty-ſix Dutch pilots, when 


peril ignibus auctor, alluding to the French king's having begun this barbaraus 
kind of war, by burning the Palatinate, and bombarding Genoa. - In the exer- | 
gue, Portus Gratie, exuſtus & everſus bombardis Anglo Batavis, 1694. I. B. Pe. 
Gerard Van Loon hiſtoire metallique des Pays Bas, tom. iv. p. 166. 
- ® Burchet's memoirs, p. 227. Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 665. 
Gaines 8 hiſtory of the Stuarts, yol. ii. p. 95. d b Burehet's memoirs, 
p. W \ 00 
| captain 
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captain Benbow was appointed to command the ſmall ſhips, ad 
to follow the inſtructions of Mr. Meeſters, whoſe pilots did 
not perform what was expected from theme. On the twelfth, 


| however, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel appeared un the town of 
Dunkirk, with thirteen Engliſh and fix Dutch men of war, tw 
bomb veſſels, ſeventeen machines, and other ſmall craft, In 


the evening captain Benbow went in, and ſounded the weſtern 
channel, between the Brake and the Main, nene 1 
prodigious fire from the ſhips and the Citadel. The next dy 


all the boats and ſmall veſſels were ſent in again, with = 


Charles galley, and two bomb. veſſels. 
In che aſternoon two of the machines were ſent in. The firſ 
took fire before ſhe was near enough to do any execution: 
| whether it was that the cannon of the place ſet fire to it, x 
{ome of the French writers ſay, or that thoſe on board, find. 
ing it impoſſible either to bring it nearer or to get it off, were 
obliged to let it burn there. The other, which was the biggelt, 
went in boldly, and advanced very near the mole- head; but the 
tide ſet her on one fide, ſo that ſhe drove a cable's length, and 
then blew up d. It was found, that the French had, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, early intelligence of this deſign, and by driving 
piles before the pier-head, and ſinking ſhips on the back of the 
weſtermoſt pier, had {ſecured themſelves againſt all attempts of 
this nature: Sir Cloudeſley Shovel being informed of this, and 
knowing that the ſpring rides were over, ſailed away for Calau, 
and on the ſeventeenth ſent the bomb-veſſels in, and threw ſo 
many ſhells into the town, that about forty houſes were ruined; 
but the wind blowing hard that night, and a great {well of ſea 
happening, the admiral was forced to bear away, and the ſtorm 
continuing two days, he thought it not convenient to ſtay any 
longer, but returned with his whole ſquadron into the Downs, 
0 This ignorance, cowardice, or wilfulneſs of the pil»ts, ſcems to have been 
the chief cauſe of this miſcarriage 3 and whoever conſiders attentively what 
has been written upon this ſubject, by fuch as are beſt acquainted with maritime 
affairs, will be of my opinion, that ſeamen, above all others, are leaſt inclired 
to expeditions of this ſort, And, as ſuch expeditions can only be executed by 
ſeamen, it may well de n that this 1s the great reaſon why ny ſo ſeldom 


ſucceed. - 
d Hiſtoire wilitaire, tom. iii. p. ba, 8s. Journal hiſtorique de 1 xn. 
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It was the 3 of a PIR ene a er abit > kak 
chin queſtion, good grounds for what he delivered, that the 


expence to which the nation was put by theſe bombardments, 


was more than equivalent to what the enemy ſuffered'by them f. 
It is certain, that all the ſea-faring part of the world difappro- 
ved this manner of purſuing the war at that time; and that all the 
writers who have touched upon this ſubject, have been rarried 
away by the ſtream of their authority; which, however, has 

not the ſame effect on me. In the firſt place, I think the man- 
ner in which the French had conducted the war in Germany, 
their bombarding the city of Genoa, but, above all, their pira- 
tically lying in wait for, and plundering our Smyrna fleet, and 

their purſuing and bombarding the remains of it in the ports of 
Spain, fully juſtified this manner of proceeding. The ler tali- 


nis certainly ſubſiſts between nations, and as the French ſet 


ſuch an example at their expence, the allies could not be rea- 
ſonably blamed for writing after their copy. In theſe caſes, 
thoſe who ſet the precedent are to bear the blame as well as the 
loſs, that ſuffering and ſhame mT are __ moderation ny 
the future. 7 5 

TI muft next abies, dew; if we conſider the excponite vide 
king of France muſt have been at in providing for the ſecurity 
of Breſt, and the inconveniencies that muſt have attended the 
ſending M. Vauban that way, with a corps of no leſs than 
12,000 regular troops, the marquis de Beauvron with a great de- 
tachment to Diepe, marſhal de Choiſeul to Havre de Grace, the 
duke of Maine, count Toulovſe, and marſhal Villeroy, with 
the greateſt part of the army in Flanders, to Dunkirk s: I ſay, 
take all theſe together, and it will ous: the French. ſuffered 
abundantly more than we. | 

But then, thirdly, this meaſure was abſolutely deckte 1 the f 
French now ſtyled themſelves Lox DS OF BOTH $SEAs, that is 
the Ocean and the Mediterranean : their. Gazertes were full of 

8 


7 Prefent ſtate of + Europe for ende 1694, p. 301, 305. | Columns ro. 


ſtrata, p. 265. Poin: er's chronological hiſtorian, vol. i. p. 40. f Naval 
Memoirs, p. 2394. e take the whole of this affair from tHe French 
biſlor ans. | 5 | | © Ne 88 | 3 
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the triumphs of their maritime force, and therefore the bon 


barding their ports was an effectual method to convince all Eu. 
rope of the emptineſs of their bravadoes. It exalted the mari⸗ 
time power of the Engliſh nation, raiſed the drooping ſpirits of 


the people, gave ſatisfaction to the merchants whoſe veſſels had 


been plundered by the French privateers, and was therefore 
great and glorious meaſure, whatever has been ſaid againſt it 
by thoſe who ſhew reſpect and compaſſion for a people who 
never ſhew-us'any marks of either, except when civility Take 
- yu! refult of fear, or the conſequence of deep diſtreſs. 

We are now to turn our eyes towards the eee 
whither admiral Ruſſel failed with the grand fleet, as we bare 


remarked, on the ſixth of June, 1694. He arrived on the 


twenty-fifth off the rock of Liſbon, and thence ſent orders to 
rear-admiral Neville, who, as we before obſerved; commanded 
the ſquadron which protected the Engliſh merchant-ſhips at Ca- 
diz, to join him, which he did, with the Dutch vice-admirals 
Catlemberg and Evertzen, with ſixteen ſhips of the line, which 
increaſed the number of thoſe in the fleet to ſixty-three. The 
admiral then reſolved to ſteer immediately for Barcelona, in or- 
der to ſave that city, and the province of Catalonia, from fall- 
ing into the hands of the French, who at that time had a nu- 


merous army, and a great naval force under the nne 


* Tourville before, or at leaſt very near the place b. 
This ſhews the wiſdom of the adminiſtration in ſending ſo 


great a fleet into thoſe ſeas; for, without ſuch aſſiſtance, the | 


Spaniards muſt have been undone, or, which was the view of 
that armament, forced to make a ſeparate peace, and the French 
would have continued boaſting and vapouring, as they had late- 
ly done, of their mighty maritime power, perfuading Algiers, 
and the reſt of the ſtates of Barbary, that the Engliſh were not 
able to look them in the face, But an end was now effectually 

put to thoſe bravadoes, by the adifiral's CORY leave from 


d The marquis 1 Qviney tells os, that 8 Ruſſel came into the Medi- 
terranc an very luckily for the preſervation of Bareeloßa, before which port he 
appeared on the laſt of July, with a fl:et of 136 fail, of which 88 were of the 
| line of battle; an! M. Tourville not being in a condition to look ſuch a fleet 
in the face, retired, purſuant to his orders, into the harbour of Toulon. Hit 
.militaire, tom. ili. pe 86. 
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the Buch hd "Spaniards, who were at war with thoſe ſtates, 
that ſome Algerine men of war might have permiſſion to come 
and take a view of the fleet; which they did accordingly; and 
went home again very well fatisfiedi, On the other hand, the 
French admiral had no fooner intelligence of the approach of 
our fleet, than he retired precipit tely from before Barcelona, 


and ſoon after ſhut himſelf up in the port of Toulon, which 


it entirely out of diſpute, that the maritime powers were 
bow able to give law to France in all parts of the world *. 
The iege of Barcelona too was raiſed, to the infinite joy of 
the king of Spain; who teſtified his gratitude for this ſignal aſ- 
ſiſtance, in the warmeſt and moſt public manner poſſible .. 
Our admiral; indeed; fwünd the Spaniſh affairs in the moſt 
diſtreſſed condition di de Their Armada confiſted but of 
ten ſhips, and of theſe four only were 'of the line of battle; 
the reſt of ſmall force; and ſo rotten,” that they could ſcarce 
endure the firing of their own guns. Their army in Catalonia 
was in a ſtill worſe condition; it conſiſted but of gooo men, 
withour clothes, without pay, without proviſions, without artil- 
ſery, and even without tents, The towns on the ſea-coaſt were 
o meanly fortified, that, on the approach of a French ſqua- 
dron, the people had no other way to ſecure themſelves but by 
flight. Ad miral Ruſſel ſtated all this in a letter to the king, 
and at the fame time offered the viceroy of Catalonia to do all 
that v was in his power for his aſſiſtance; which, however, was 
rot much, for, on the other hand, the demands made by the 
riceroy were exceſlively unreaſonable, and what the admiral 
was able. to do could not much benefit him; which was the 
teaſon that, b with An e of ood grow- 


1 d 
% 


K's 3 8 p. 239. | he ere we are | told, "that: eats * 
precautions. taken by admiral Ruſleh one of the Algerine frigates was ſoon after 
ſeized in his fight, by a Durch Pn of war, though the was preſently releaſed | 
pon his application, is 
* Hiſtoire militaire, tome. iii. p. 86. Kenner I hiſtory of Copland, vol. ii. 
p. 665. Burne's hiſtory of his own o times, I ii. p. roy. Keg of oy. WI. 5 
lam, p. 376, 32. 

| Preſent ſtate of Europe for 1694, 55 «i; 271. Us TOP majeſty is aid 
to have preſented admiral Ruſſel with a jewel of the value of fourſcore thon- 


ſand crowns, and another to vice admiral nn of hy We of. twelve 
thouſand crowns, | 
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ing ſhort, induced the admiral to deſire. the fleet lakes return 
home; for which, when he had made all the neceſſary Preparz- 
tions, and was on the very point of quitting the Spaniſh coaſt, 
he received an order under his majeſty's ſignet and ſign manual, 


direCting him to winter at Cadiz. This embarraſſed him ex. - 


tremely, and the rather, becauſe no care was taken to ſend 
commiſſioners for victualling; ſo that this fell entirely upon the 
admiral, and was no ſmall addition to the load. of Cares with 
5 he was already oppreſſed w. ” YET 
© ___ Yet, conſidering the importance of the ſervice, the dungen 
| to which the men would be expoſed by any miſmanagement in 
this affair, and how far the honour of the Engliſh nation wa 
at ſtake, he applied himſelf to this new employment with ſuch 
diligence, that never men were better furniſhed with proviſions 
and wine; and this too was managed with ſo great economy, 
that notwithſtanding the apparent difference between obtaining 
proviſions for a great fleet and ſingle ſhips, yet the former was 
victualled at as ſmall an expence to the public as the latter, and 
in many circumſtances at a much cheaper rate; nor did the ad- 
miral, when he found it neceſſary, make any Wen of enga · 
ging his perſonal credit and private eſtate, for the ſervice of his 
country® 
While the fleet 3 before Alicant, the KR dif. 
patched a ſquadron of ten ſail, under the command of rear- 
_ admiral Neville, with orders to cruize between the iſlands 
and the Barbary coaſt, as well to intercept any French veſlcls 
that might paſs that way, as to procure wood and other neceſ- 
ſaries for the fleet. Soon after this, the admiral falling ill of a 
fever and bloody flux, he devolved the care of the fleet on vice- 
admiral Aylmer, with orders to join rear-admiral Neville, and 
in calc he had any news of the French fleet's being come out 


m Burcher” q memoirs; p. 241. Columns roſtrata, p. PP Burnet, vol. ii, 


p. 129. 
n See the ſubſequent memoirs of the-earl of Orford, where it will appear 
that, notwithſtanding all his pains and application, he was moft cruelly and 


ſeandalouſly traduced on this account, as if he had procured the wintering of | 


the fleet in the Mediterranean, purely to enrich himſelf by the management of 
their victualling; whereas, that meaſure was not only concerted without, but 
againſt his advice, and the government ſaved a great ſum of money by bis Ke 
gal candod 1 in the other PRO ar, | | 
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A Toulon, to ſail in queſt of them without delay ; but if not, 
to return to Alicant, - which he did on the toth of September. 


The admiral, though in a very weak ſtate of health, went very 


amen board, and reſumed the command of the fleet, with | 


which he proceeded to Cadiz, where he arrived on the eighth 


of November 1694, and took all the neceſſary precautions to 
prevent the French from paſſing the Seraights, without eee | 
proper notice of their motions.  - 

While he continued there, the enn 50 ch fon 


| advices of the French fleet's being ready to quit Toulon; which, 


however, he did not much regard, as having better intelligence 
of his own . It is true, the French fleet was kept clean and 


well rigged during the winter, with deſign to have brought it 
round to Breſt ; but the advices they had of admiral Ruflel's 


force, and their knowledge of his diligence, had ſuch an effect 
on the mind of M. Tourville, that he could not be prevailed on 
to riſk the {hips under his command in ſo dangerous a paſlage. 
His catholic majeſty was all this time ſoliciting our admiral to 
undertake impoſſibilities, ſuch as tranſporting five, then ſeven 
thouſand men, from Genoa on board his men of war, though 
he knew them to be foul by their being ſo long at ſea, and but 
indifferently provided with victuals; which, though the admiral 
refuſed, yet he did it with great decency, and at the ſame time 
offered unanſwerable reaſons in ſupport of his. own conduct; 


| adding, that he would write home to demand, amongſt aber: 


ſupplies, a reaſonable number of land-forces : and in this man- 
ner the remainder of the year was ſpun out p. 

It is now requiſite to take notice of what was done at "on | 
in relation to naval affairs; and, in the firſt place, I muſt ob- 
lerve, that the king, on his return from Flanders, under the 
eſcort of a ſmall ſquadron, commanded by the marquis of Caer- 
marthen, called the parliament together on the twelfth of No- 
vember, and opened the ſeſſions with a ſpeech, which began 
thus: * 1 am glad to meet you here, when I can ſay our affairs 
are in a better poſture, both by ſea and land, than when we 
1 parted laſt, The Fore = not been in n condition to op- 

© The AP ſtate of Rag for 1694, 5. 246, . Burehet's | 
Wer 255, | es a 
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e poſe our fleet in theſe ſeas; and our ſending ſo great a force 
c. into the Mediterranean has diſappointed their defigns, and 
 & Jeaves us à proſpect of further; ſucceſs.” He recommended 
to them, at the ſame time, early and effectual ſupplies, and the 


_ paſſing ſome good law for the encouragement of ſeatnen, The | 


commons received theſe propoſitions very chearfully, and ha- 
_ ving examined the eſtimates that were laid before them for the 
next year, voted a ſupply of 2,382,712]. for the navy, which 
ſufficiently ſhewed how eaſy it was to engage the nation to give 
money, when they ou oy amen of r ge of e it vell 
laid out 4, l * #4 

' "The death of en Mary, which . towards the lat- 
ter end of the year, ſerved not only t6 damp the ſpi pirits of the 
people, who had a wonderful affection for the perſon of that 
princefs, but to give the enemies of the government an oppor- 
runity to attempt diftrefling the nation, by pretending that the 
parliament was legally diſſolved by ker majeſty's demiſe”. This 
however ſtrange and fingular, was the ſentiment of her majeſty' 
uncle, the carl of Rocheſter,” and of ſome others; but certain. 
ly it was very ill founded. The executive part of the govern- 
ment was, by law, in king William only, though the title, as 
well as the right, was declared to be in their majeſties jointly, 
The calling of a parliament was certainly an act of the execu- 
tive power, arid conſequently it ought to have been underſtood 
in law as the ſpecial and immediate' act of the king, though the 
writs ran in the joint names of both their majeſties, as al other 
acts of ſtate did, yet without impeachment or diminution of 
the eel 8 bsc. pa conch, tis ps ng and no 1 th le- 


— 


4 Renner 5 biſtory of England, vol. iti. p. 666. Burnet's hiſtory of his 
own times, vol. ii. p. 132. Preſent ſtate of Eveope for November 1694, p. 306. 
Chandler's debates, vol. ii. p. 446. 


r This excellent prirceſs was taken in at Kenſington, o on the twenty-firl of 


December, 1694. Her diſtemper proved to be the ſmall-pox ; a malady ex- 
rremely fatal to her family, and which might therefore be ſuppoſed to make the 
greater impreſſion upon her ſpirits; this, joined to a bad conſtitution, and, 28 
ſome ſy, the ill management of her principal phyſician, bronght her to her end 
In the ſpace of a week. She was, at the time of her deceaſe, in the thirty 
third. year of her age, and in the fixth of her reign. She was exceedingly la 
mented at home and abroad ; and her death. a at this e was a gieat diſad - 
vantage to ) yer ae | 
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ending the eat of Rocheſter in his motion in the houſe of 
ſords, the parlament was held to de no way affected by her 
deltb; but proceeded in its elibermions's as if 10 fuch e 
had happened“. N W 
It was then ſoggeſted, by ſack as diſliked the ee 

Hat che ſending admiral Ruſſel with ſo great 4 fleet into the 

Mediterranean, keeping him there for ſo long atime, and direct- 
ing kim at laſt to winter in thoſe parts, was comrary to the in- 
tereſt: of the nation, an occaſion of yaſt ſums being remitted in« 
to foreign parts, and an at of too great compla ſante towards our 
allies. But, upon A longand ſharp debate, the houſe of lords ſaw 


| reaſon to juſtify this meaſure, by a very warm addreſs” to the 


throne, in which they ſay, © I bat the ſending ſo great a fleet 

« into the Mediterranean, and continuing i it in thoſe parts; has 
« been to the honour and advantage of your majeſty and your 
« kingdoms : and having ſpent ſome time upon conſideration of 

« the condition of the fleet both at home and abroad, and ot the 
<-great increaſe of the naval force and ſtrength oſour neighbours, 
« conceive it to be our duty to your majeſty and the kingdom, 
« humbly to repreſent, that the honour and ſafety of this na- 
« tion, under the providence of God, chiefly depends upon 
« yu Rirengeh. at - fs 9 whereas, by the _ continuance 
« „Adel, cot thoſe remaining au impaired, we think ; it of 1 
« the bigheſt importance to your majeſty's ſervice, and the ſe- 
« eutity and intereſt of your people, that you would be pleaſed 
«to give ſuch ſpeedy and effectual directions for the repair and 
« increaſe of your royal navy, as may enable your majeſty not 

« only to continue a ſtrength in the Mediterranean during this 
« war, which may bs ſuperior ro that of our enemies, but like- 
0 viſe to maintain fach a force here at ney. and in the Welt 


$ Sce 1 8 'biſtory of his © own times, 2 ii. p. 140. 4s is. evident, =. 
this could bave been carried, and the parliament diſſolved, things muſt have 
ren into the utmoſt confuſion; and therefore it is amazing that any man, who 
pretended the leaſt regard for his country, ſhould eſpouſe ſo deſtructive a ſcheme, 
even though his ſentiments had been eppoſite to thoſe of the perſons intruſted 
vith the adminiſtration. But the misfortune in thoſe days was, that private ir- 
tereſt, covered with pretences to party, boldly nndertook whatever avafice or am- 
dition dictated, and often injured the public from what they impoſed on the ere 
. for * WER: 5 | 


7 Indies, 
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1 Indies, as ſhall be a ſecurity for our coaſts and plantation 


<« and a protection of our trade, and ſufficient. both for the an. i 
< noying of our enemies, and for the protecting and convoying | 


« all ſuch ſtores and proviſions as muſt be ſent. to the fleet in 


<< thoſe parts, upon the effectual and timely providing where - 


cc the ſafety of that part of your majeſty's navy does ſo much 


depend.“ This addreſs, which was preſented in the begin. 


ning of the month of March, and to which the king returned a 


favourable anſwer, ſatisfied the minds of all the ſenſible part of 


the nation on this head, and reconciled them to the abſence of 
admiral Ruſſel, which e . would * e borne but 
with great impatience ©, 


A conſiderable ſupply being f * to ohe dect in the beginning 


of the year, admiral Ruſſel reſolved to ſend a ſmall ſquadron up 
the Streights ; it was compoſed of fix ſtout frigates, and the 
command given to captain James Killegrew, who had inſtruc- 


tions to protect our own trade, and to annoy that of the enemy. 


In their cruize, on the 18th of January, 1695, they diſcovered 


two French ſhips, viz. the Content, commanded by the marquis 


du Chalard, of ſeventy guns, and the Trident, under count 
d' Aulnoy, of ſixty guns, between Cape Bona and the iſland of 


Pantalarea, on the Barbary coaſt. The French men of war 


| miſtook the Engliſh for merchantmen; and bore down upon 
them, but, quickly perceiving their miſtake, endeavoured to get 
away. It was four in the afternoon before captain Killegrew, 
in the Plymouth, could come up with them; and, the wind 


being then calm, ſhe alone engaged both the French ſhips for 


the ſpace of more than an hour, in which time captain Killegrew 
was killed with a cannon-ſhot. Then came up the Falmouth, 
captain Grantham, who engaged them for near another hour, 
till the other four Engliſh frigates came in : whereupon the 
French ſeparated, the Carliſle, Newcaſtle, and Southampton, 
| purſued the biggeſt of Fg, and the Falmouth and Adventure 


t The . wok a great Jeal er pains to publiſh. whatever was ſaid in Enp+ 


land againſt this meaſure ; aud indeed they had good rea ſon, lince all thoſe ar- 


guments were in their fayour. The Engliſh fleet giving law to them in the Me- 


diterranean, while our ſquas rons bawbarded their ports on the ocean, ſunk their 
pretenſions to maritime power ſo low, that it is no wonder they were deſirous of 


promoting the views of that party in Eogland, which oppoſed meaſures fo ſaul 


to their lor 
oy the 
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the lefſer the Plymouth being forced to bear away. for Meſſina, | 
having loſt her fore-top-maſt, and her other maſts and rigging. 
being very much ſhattered. The French made a running fight 


the night following and part of the next day, when, their ſhips 


being diſabled, and the count d' Aulnoy, one of their comman- 
ders, with many of their men killed, they both yielded. One 
of them, called the Trident, being leaky, and it blow ing very 
freſh, the Engliſh ſent her to Gorgonti, and carried the Content 
to Meſſina, where they arrived the 2d of March. The Plymouth 
had fourteen men killed, and thirty wounded, and there might 
be about twice that number killed and wounded on board the 
reſt of the ſhips v. The brave captain Killegrew was interred at 
Meſſina with all the honours due to his rank and merit w. The 
news of this action reached home much about the time that the 
lords preſented their addreſs, which was a very fortunate circum - 
ſtance for the friends of the court, who mentioned it on all oc- 
calions, as a fact which fully ſupported their arguments. On the 
other ſide, a large account of this affair was printed at Paris, in 
vhich the marquis du Chalard ſaid a great many fine things of 
himſelf and his nation, but after all admits they were beat *. 
On the 5th of February, 1694, a great ſupply of proviſions 
arrived from England, and ſoon after admiral Ruſſel detached 
rear-admiral Neville, with a ſtrong ſquadron, to watch the mo- 
tions of the French. In the beginning of April arrived the land- 
forces, conſiſting of about four thouſand five hundred men, un- 
der the command of brigadier Stuart and other experienced offi- 
cers, and with them came a large fleet of victuallers, and twelve 


u Burchet's memoirs, p. 266, 267. Columna roſtrata, p. 264. 
*I think myſelf obliged to report from the mouth of an eye-witneſs, a very 
extraordinary circumſlance in relation to this engagement. When captain Kille- 


grew came up with the Content, the whole French crew were at prayers, and he 


might have poured in his broadſide with great advantage; which, however, he 
refuſed'to do, adding this remarkable expreſſion, * It is beneath the courage of 
* the Engliſh nation to ſurprize their enemies in ſuch a poſture.” 

x] ſhall not trouble the reader with any of the flouriſhes in this or other 
French accounts of this affair, but content myſelf with obſerving, that the mai- 
quis du Chalard fays, the Content carried 54 guns, and 380 men, the Trident 42 
guns, and zoo men, though, in ſeveral of their own lines of battle, in the years 
1692 and 1693, T: find the former to be a ſhip of 64, and the latter of * van 
107 1 is ſulficient to ſne w the credit due to 10008 authors; 


N l 


bomb-veſſels?. The fleet then ſailed from Cadiz, and prociedel | 


to Barcelona, before which port they arrived early in the month 


of May, and found the Spaniſh affairs in Catalonia in the ſame | 


declining way in which they left them, notwithſtanding all the 


preſſing remonſtrances which had from time to time been male 


by dur admiral to the Spaniſh. court on that ſubject. 
In the mean time rear-admiral Neville was ſent to eſcort i 


body of Spaniſh troops, which were to be tranſported from Fi. 


nal into that province. He had alſo directions to apply himſelf 
to the duke of Savoy, in order to be informed, whether, with 
the aſſiſtance of the fleet, he could undertake to invade any part 
of the dominions of France, or to aſſiſt in a deſign that was thei 
formed againſt Toulon. But his highneſs, being intent upon ta- 
king Caſal, declined entering upon any meaſures ofthis nature; 
and therefore rear-admira} Neville was forced to content himſelf 
with the execution of the other part of his inſtructions, and re- 
join the grand fleet with the Spaniſh troops under his HG 
which he very happily performed 2. 

It was about the middle of the month. of july, when the mar- 
quis de Gaſtanaga, the Spaniſh governor of Catalonia, formed 


the deſign of retaking Palamos, in which he deſired the afli- 


tance of admiral Ruſſel. To this purpoſe he made him a viſit on 


board the fleet, where the admiral told him the ſituation things 


were in, the neceſſity he was under of ſending home Sir John 


Of Burcher' s memoirs, p. 268, A „. The Spaniards were . this while {clic 
ting for a convoy, and ſometimes expreſſed a good deal of uneafineſs on account 
of its not being provided. Yet this was entirely their own fault; for, while the 
admiral thought there was no danger of the French coming out of Toulon, he 
had prefſ:d them as much to forward their embarkation at Final, telling then 
plainly, that after a certain time, which he fixed, he ſhould not think it ſafe to 
ſpare them a convoy. But they ſuffered it to elapſe, and then grew impatient, 
becauſe admiral Ruſſel would not hazard part of his fleet, and all their forces, by 


ſending the convoy at a time when the French fleet might have been at ſea on 


purpoſe to iotercept them. 

Z This was one great end of ſending 3 Ruſſel into the Mediterranean 
for if, with the aſſiſtauce of the duke of Savoy, he could have undertaken any 
thing againſt Marſeilles or Toulon, it would have completed the ruin of the 
French power at ſea. But the duke was ſo bent upon the conqueſt of Caſal, that 

| he could not be drawn to undertake any other enterprize, Admiral Raſſel, a5 
ſoon as he underſtood this, reſolved to give him all the aſſiſtance poſſible in that 
deſign, and, by hindering the French from ſending any ſuccours, enabled bja 
io make himſelf maſter of the place, which he could not otherwiſe have taken. 
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Monden with ſome of the largeR ſhips, and the ;npoſhbitity 
there was of ſuffering the troops. to continue for above a week 


or a few days longer on more. However, in ſpite of all theſe 


diffculties and diſappointments, he affured the marquis, that he 
was ready to do the very utmoſt in his power, both by landing 
the troops, and by ſending in a fquadron of light veſſels to bom». 
bard the place. In conſequence of theſe reſolutions, the confe- 
derate forces; conſiſting of four thouſand Engliſh and Dutch, 
were landed; the former under the command of 1 atk 
the latter under that of count Naſſau 

| This was on the gth of Auguſt, and i it was the next FOR . 
fore they joined the Spaniſh army, the very Gght of which was 
ſufficient to diſcourage them. To enumerate their wants, would 
be tedious and unneceſfary, ſince in truth they were in want of 
every thing; and; if our people had not by accident brought 
with them ſome pick-axes and ſhovels on ſhore, they could not 
have intrenched themſelves ; which, however; was very neceſ-- 
fary; ince the French had not only a good garrifon in Palamos, 
but an arwy at leaſt equal to that of the Spaniards, within fight 
of the place. The bombardment; however, ſucceeded better; 
the greateſt part of the town and caſtle were deſtroyed: but the 
admiral, being informed that the French fleet were coming out 
of Toulon, thought proper to reimbark his forces, and to fail 


for the coalt of Provence, in order to watch the motions of the 
enemy d. d. 5 ö 


= + Burchet' 7 memoirs, p. ve. Barnet” 5 hidory of his own b times, vol. ii. p. 
134, 168. Columna roſtrata, p. 264, 265. | 

d The French writers give us another account of this matter; they fay, that- 
the duke of Vendome, who commanded their army in Catalonia, finding himſelf 
100 weak to attempt railing the ſiege of Palamos by force, had yet addreſs 
enough to effect it dy a ſtratagem. He ſent a letter by the maſter of a ſiſhing- 
bark, directed to Mr. Nanclas, governor of that place, acquainting him, that he 
might depend on ſpeedy relief, the fleet having ſailed from Toulon in the begin- 
ning of Sep:ember. The maſter of the fiſhing boat had orders to put himſelf ja 
the way of the Engliſh, which he did; and the admiral, being deceived by this 
letter, failed immediately for the couſt of Provence, Hiſt, militaire, tome iii. 
b. 118. yet, ſuppoling this fact to be true, the French had no great cauſe to 
boaſt; for Palamos was reduced to ſo miſerable a condition by being bombarded, 
that the duke de vendome thought fit ſoon after to withdraw — 0 and 
blow up the reſt of the fortiſications. 
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After his departure from the coaſt of Cataloni ia, he dir 
met with exceeding bad weather, which hindered him from ac. 
compliſhing ſome things he had in view. He found alſo, that his 


intelligence as to the deſigns of the French had not been very 
exact, and therefore thought it adviſable to retire down the 


Sereights 3 which he did, and arrived, towards the latter end of 
the month of September, in the bay of Cadiz *. There he made 
the neceffary diſpoſitions for fecuring our.trade in the Mediter- 
ranean from any interruption, by leaving a ſufficient force to 
fruſtrate the deſigns of the enemy, and even to aſſiſt the Spa- 
niards, in caſe they ſhewed any greater care of their own con · 
cerns after his departure than they had hitherto: done: and, 
having taken theſe precautions, and given proper inſtructions to 


Sir David Mitchel, rear - admiral of the red, who was to be left 
with a ſquadron of three and twenty thips of the line, beſides 


frigates and bomb-veſlels, he turned his thoughts entirely to the 
carrying the reſt of the fleet back to England, moſt of the great 
ſhips being very foul, and many of them but indifferently man- 
ned. This deſign he very happily accompliſhed, arriving in No- 
vember with twelve ſail of great ſhips, excluſive of the Dutch, 
a frigate or two, and ſome fire-ſhips, on our own coaſts. 

Me are now to conſider what paſſed at home, and how thoſe 
meaſures were proſcouted, which had been concerted for hum- 


bling the French in the ocean. Our attempts the year before 


had not indeed anſwered the ſanguine expectations of ignorant 
people, who imagined that they were not to have left a houſe 
| ſanding on all the French coaſt, and on the other hand ſeemed 
but to juſtify too well what ſuch as were beſt {killed in maritime 
affairs had advanced as to the impoſſibility of performing any 
great ſervices in the way of bombarding ; yet it was refolved, 


that this ſhould be purſued *. The great men in the cabinet, 


amongſt whom was the famous earl of Sundetland, perhaps the 
ableſt miniſter of his time, thought themſelves better judges of 
theſe matters than either the ſeamen or the people, and while 
they were able to ſhew their own force for the preſent, leſſen 
the French power for the future, and give infinite rmeafineſs to 


Cc Preſent ſtate of Europe for 1695, p. 325. Rh : d Burcker' s memoirs, 
p. 285, 286. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xix. p. 530; e Bur · 


the 


net's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 207, 208. 
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the whole ane nation by ſuch erpeditioms; the expence of 


them, though confiderabley: 125 in hay en wo far 4 


from being thrown away. - : 
They were, beſides, very ſ-nfible; i neghln g could ks 
kt our allies to continue the war with any proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs, but our making ſuch uſes of our fleet as might leſſen the 
viſible ſuperiority of the enemy's forces by land. This had been 
eſfectually done by admiral Ruſſel while he continued in the 
Mediterranean; for though he found it impoſſible to enable the 
Spaniards to do any thing, who had little or rather no force at 
all, yet he had viſibly prevented the loſs of Barcelona, and in- 
deed of all Catalonia, which nothing but his preſence could have 
kept, either this year or the laſt, out of the hands of the French, 
and the bombardments of laſt year had fruſtrated all the French 
ſchemes, and kept their whele naval force uſeleſs in their ports, 


which had been otherwiſe employed to our prejudice f. 


_ The fleet intended for this ſervice was in ſuch forwardneſs by 


the middle of June, that the lord Berkley of Stratton, who was 


to command it, had orders to repair on board. On his arrival 
at Spithead, a council of war was called, in order to conſider 


what ſhould be firſt undertaken ;z and, upon mature deliberation, 


it was reſolved, that there was the greateſt probability of ſuc- 
ceeding againſt St. Maloe's. But the Dutch admiral Allemonde | 
having acquainted lord Berkley, that he had the king's abſolute 
orders to conſider the project for attacking Dunkirk before all 
others, this occaſioned a freſh delay. However, when it was 
propoſed that the Dutch ſhould act ſeparately in this laſt under- 


taking, it was by them declared impracticable, and a full reſolu- 5 


tion taken to execute immediately the deſign againſt St. Maloe's s. 
With this view the fleet failed on the twenty - third of June; 
and on the fourth of July lord Berkley, with all the ſhips under 
his command, came before the place, and began inſtantly to 
bombard Quince-fort to the weſtward, and the battery, raiſed 
by the enemy to the eaſtward, on point Yanbour, between 


2 This i is. the judgment of ſome of PS beſt political writers of thoſe 8 . 


indeed, if we conſider facts, we cannot bu: be convinced, that it was better for 


us to alarm and burn the French coaſt, than to ſuffer them to alarm and burg | 
ours, as they did ſome years before. | 


8 der 5 memoirs, pi 293 Kennet, Burnet. 
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which 3 is the channel of the town. The firſt ſervice was per: 
formed by colonel Richards, who' had three Engliſh and two 


Dutch bomb-veſſels under his command, and the latter was com- 


mitted entirely to the Dutch, who employed therein four bomb. 


veſſels for many hours. On the fifth, « every thing being rea 3 


to attack the town, lord Berkley, about. four i in the morning, 
gave the ſignal, Upon this captain Benbow went on board the 
Charles galley, and hoiſted a flame-coloured. flag, and immedi. 
ately after, the Engliſh and Dutch frigates, appointed to guard 
the bomb-vellels, entered the channel, and came to an anchor 
within a mile and a half of the town, having colonel Richards, 
with the bomb. veſſels, in a line beſore them. About 6x the 
bombardment began. All this time the enemy fired very 
warmly from the ſhore, from the batteries on the great and lit- 


tle bay in the iſland of Danbour, from Fori- Vauban, Fort- 


Royal, Fort- Quince, De. their gallies and boats raking alſo the 


opportunities of the tides, and rowing ſometimes fo near as to 


gall with their ſmall ſhot the line of bomb-veſſels. Yet, in ſpite 


of this i interruption, the. bombardment was ſo vigorouſly pur. 
ſued, that about eight o'clock a great fire broke « out in the eaſt 
part of the town, and vaſt clouds of ſmoke were ſeen aſcending 

in ſeveral places. Lord Berkley, admiral Allemonde, and Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, came in their boats to encourage the ſeamen, 
and expreſſed much ſatisfaction a as to the manner in which the 
attack was diſpoled. _ 

An Engliſh and Dutch fire-ſhip ſet the 8 fort on th 
Quince rock on fire, which burnt for two hours; and about four 
in the afternoon a great fire broke out in the welt part of the 
town. By ſeven in the evening the bomb-yeſſels had ſpent their 
whole cargo of nine thouſand bombs and carcaſſes, and therefore 


| the ſignal was made to put to ſea. This enterprize was executed 


by fix Engliſh and four Dutch men of war, nine galliots, four- 


teen flat- bottom boats, and two brigantines. The loſs ſuſtained | 


by the enemy's fire was ſixty men killed and wounded, a bomb- 
veſſel called the Terrible, ſo ſhattered, that they were forced to 
ſet her on fire, two boats, and three or four-barks funk. T he 
bombardment laſted ſomewhat more than eleven hours, with all 
| the ſucceſs that could poſſibly be expected, a great part of the 


place veing burnt, and the eat reduced to the neceſſity of 


8 e blowing 
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lues vp ſereral houſes, to re the On from DAY ; 
oyed b. 13 D 3 

The ue accounts * indeed eee * ; but; at the 

fame time, they are ſuch as cannot either raiſe the reputation of 

France, with impartial judges, or diſcredit what has beet ad- 

ranced on this ſubject by the Engliſh and Dutch. M."Quiney 


tells us, that the court appointed marſhal: Choiſcul to command 
on the coaſt of Britany. At La Hogue he had two battalions 
of marines, three of militia, a tegiment of horſe, and a regi- 

ment of dragoons; and, beſides theſe, he had a numerous corps 
de reſerve. M. d Eſtrees commanded in the neighbourhood of 
Rochelle another conſiderable body of forces. The thre of 


Breſt, and the adjacent country, was committed to M. Vaubon, 


who had a ſpecial gommiſſion to enable him to command the 


marines, of which there were twenty-two battalions on the 
coat. All this ſhews how apprehenſive the French- were of 
theſe vibts, into what confuſion they put them, and what mighty 


expences 8 were obliged to be at in order to provide - 
(heir effects. 


As to this al deuter affair of St. Malev, the author before. 
mend ond is pleaſed to fay, our fleet conſiſted of re! — 
of which twenty-five or thirty were line-of-battle ſhips. 
owns, that the bombardment continued eleven hours; He Agr 
bundred bombs were thrown, of which five hundred fell in in the 
town, whereby ten or twelve houſes were burde, thirty-five or 
forty damaged, and eighteen or twenty people killed or wound- 
edi, Father Daniel pres us ne near the fame nceoudky' ad 


h See the 15 Gazente, No. 3090 where, however, it is ſeld, 411 * 
fleet failed on the twenty-firſt | but, in all probability, it put back again, and did 
not ſail till the twenty=niath, as appears from the Loudon Gazette, No. 309% 
The account of the engagement I have taken from my lord Berk ley's narrative, 
Publiſhed in the Gazette, No. 3090, after comparing it with what is ſald in Bur- 
chet's naval hiſtory, and the Dutch accounts; z all which agree perfectly together, 
and therefore I can ſee no reaſon to doubt any of the facts they contain. 

i Hiſtoire militaire, tom. iii. p. 323. But all that is ſaid there may be thus 
iccounted for. The French court always kept in pay a ſettled journaliſt, who ' 
was inſtructed to heighten all their ſucceſſes, and to extenuate all their loſſes, by 
ſcigned relations; which relations are ſince reckoned proper documents for hiſto- 
ſy; though at the time they were publiſhed their true value was very well known, 


and they very jftly PO, © not abroad only, but even by bende people in 
Fravge, 


both 
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both agree, that two infernal machines were a on Fon. 
Quince, one to very little and the other to no purpoſe*. Ye, 
 whea it is remembered that St. Maloe's was an old town, its 

buildings moſtly of wood, the ſtreets very narrow, and the place 


crowded with ſoldiers, it is not eaſy to gueſs how ſo m. 


bombs could poſſibly fall, and yet do ſo little hurt; and this in. 


duced a Dutch journaliſt to ſay merrily enough, that the Malo. 


ins had taught their dogs (which every body knows they make 
uſe of to guard their city) to take up the bombs in their mouths, 
and run away with them out of town”. 


After this affair was over, it was een that a | ſmall am 


dron ſhould proceed to Granville, a place of ſome trade, This 
ſquadron conſiſted of eight frigates, and as many bomb-veſlels, 
via. five Engliſh and three Dutch. On the 8th of July about 
nine in the morning, captain Benbow anchored before the place, 


and colonel Richards, about an hour afterwards, began the | 


bombardment, which laſted till fix in the evening, and then the 
ſquadron bore away, leaving this town all in flames, which is 2 


fact the French have never offered to diſpute, though moſt of 


their writers ſlip it over without ſaying a word, On the ninth 
the fleet appeared before Havre de Grace; not with any deſign 
to attack it, but merely to alarm and haraſs the enemy: which 
having performed, they failed for Portſmouth, in order to make 
the neceflary preparations there for an attempt upon Dunkirk, 
the deſtruction, of which port would have given equal fatisfac- 
tion tothe Engliſh and Dutch, both nations ſuffering very much, 
though not equally, by her privateers, which were the 1 
bane of all our northern and coaſt trade n. | 

On the return of the fleet, four hundred faldiers were imme- 
Giately embarked, and Mr. Meeſters received orders to prepare 
his machines, on the ſucceſs of which the whole affair depend- 
ed. After this, all the proper meaſures were concerted with 


* je hiſtorique de Louis XIV. p. 182. Both bis and the marquis de 
Quivcy's accourt, are copied from their Gazettes. m Preſent ſtate of 
Europe for 1695, p. 250, 271, 279. See vice-admiral Allemonde's letter 
to the ſtates, dated July 18th, 1695. Life of king William p. 420. Kennet's 
Hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 690. a Burchet's memoirs, p. 29% 
Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 155, London Gazette, Ne. 3096, 
Mercure hiftorique & politique, tom, xix. p. 123. % 
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that engineer. - But, whether through ſome backwardneſs in 


him, or from what other accident it is not very clear, ſo it was, 


that the month of July expired before the attempt upon Dun- 


kirk was made. On the firſt of Auguſt lord Berkley ſent in the 


_ homb-ketches, fire-ſhips, and machine-veſſels, with feverat light 


frigates and brigantines, to protect them againſt the enemy's 
half-gallies, and other armed boats, of which they had a great 
many. About nine in the morning the bombardment began; 
about two in the afternoon four ſmoke-ſhips were ſent in, which · 
were burnt to little or no purpoſe. The bomb-veſlels, however, | 
continued firing till about five, and then with the frigates, c. 
were ordered off. Several of the ſhells fell into the riſe-bank 
and upon the pier-heads, * three of the n 8 n | 
were ſunk, | ” oP 
But they had, it muſt be allowed in \ all places made ſuch 
great preparations for their defence, with boats, booms, chains, 
piles, and pontoons, with guns upon them, as rendered this at- 


tempt altogether impracticable. The French give a very long 


aud pompous account of this affair, upon which they ſtruck a 
medal, and, I think, do the Engliſh more honour than any 
of their own relations; for they make the miſcarriage. of this 
attempt the effect of the courage and conduct of ſeveral of their 
moſt experienced ſea-officers ; whereas our authors univerſally 
aſcribe it either to the want of ſkill in Mr. Meeſters, or to the 
miſunderſtanding between him and ſome of the ſea-officers; 
which is the more probable, ſince he deſerted the ſervice in the 
night, and could not be prevailed on to take any ſhare at all in 
the ſubſequent attempt upon Calais o 
Lord Berkley, notwithſtanding this e reſolved | 
to proſecute his orders, and coming before Calais, called a 
council of war, in which it was determined to endeavour firſt 
of all to burn a wooden fort erected at the entrance of the pier- 


o I have taken this account, as thoſe before inſerted, from all the relations I 
could mert with, either of our own or foreign writers, particularly that publiſh- _ 
ed in the Gazette, No. 3102. Burchet's memyirs, p. 298, The preſent fate of 
Europe for 1695, p. 184. Quiney hiſtoire militaire de Louis XIV. tom. iii. 
5. 184, 185, Reincourt, tom. iii. p. 460. I. arrey, tom. ii. p. 256. Jour nas 
biſtorique de Louis XIV. per P. Daniel, p. 182. But all they advance appears 


to de collected from the different relations e by r to amuſe and 
n. lead the 1 


heads, 
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| heads, which was furniſhed with fourteen heavy cannon ; - and} 


with ſeveral other batteries, defended the entrance of the place 
in ſuch a manner, that it was abſolutely impoſſible any thing 
could be undertaken till theſe obſtacles were removed. To this 


encd, colonel Richards was ordered to fill two well boats will 
the materials of a fire-ſhip, and to difpoſe the boats for making 
2 formal attack. Several accidents prevented the execution of 


this deſign till the ſeventeenth of Auguſt in the morning, when 


anchoring eaſtward of the town, the bombardment began with 
ſuch ſuceeſs, that by noon the place was on fire in ſeveral parts, 
About this time the enemy's half-gallies came out, and ſtood 


along under the ſhore, in order to break the line of bomb. 


veſſels; but the frigates and brigantines ſtanding in, put them 
into ſuch confuſion, that they retired with great precipitation, 
and with mueh difficulty recovered the pier-heads. The bom- 


bardment was then continued, without any farther interruption; 
till about five in the afternoon, by which time fix hundred ſhells 
were thrown into the place. The magazine and the riſe- bank 
were intirely burnt, ſeveral houſes deſtroyed, and many more 
very much damaged; with this particular circumſtance in our 
favour, that, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the enemy, and 


a prodigious fire from their batteries, we ſuffered very little loſsj 
only captain Oſborne, who commanded the „ ketch, 


was killed by a cahnon-ball-?. 

M. Quincy affects to treat this attack as a very light thing, 
aſſerting, that not above. three or four houſes were conſumed, 
and about as many people killed; and yet he acknowleges that 


abundance of men had been ordered thither, and a great deal 
of pains taken to prevent their ſuffering at all by this attempt; 
which ſhews how great their apprehenſions were, and how 
neceſſary it was to calm the minds of the people by publiſhing 
ſuch accounts, but depreciates their judgments very much, who 


took all theſe precautions, where (if they are believed) no mil 
chief could be done d. 


p London Gazette, No. 3107, Burchet' 7 ET p. 303, Pointer's chro- 
nological hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 41 3. Mercure hiſtorique & politiqr e, tom. xis, 
p. 277+ 4 Hiſtoire militaire, tom. iii. p. 189. P. Daniel journal hiſ- 
torique, p. 183. Mercure hiſtorthue & politique, tom. xix, p. 280. in which is 
inſerted the French relation of this buſineſs, 
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kuss was the laſt attack of the kind that was made this hear 
ood thougbz upon the whole, not only the Engliſh, but the con · 


ſederates in general reaped very conſiderable edrantages; from 
their ruining in this manner all the enemy's coats; while their 
{quadrons were ſhut up in their ports; and in no capacity to un- 
dertake any thing, Jets on the return of the fleet; the council 


thought fit to examine into the conduBt both of the vfficers and 


engineers, who charged each other reciprocally with want of 


Will, or want of zeal; but, upon a long and ſtrict examination 


into the matter, it was found; that their want of unanimity was 


the greateſt misfortune 3 and it appeared ſo plainly; that; by pro- 
per management; the French ports might be ruined; notwith- 
ſtanding the mighty pains and immenſe expence employed in 

fortifying them; that it was reſolved to proſecute the ſame me- 
thod z and it was particularly recommended to Mr. Meeſters, 
not only to be more careful in providing for the ſupply of his 
machines with whatever was neceſſary for their acting effeQually; 


but alſo to ſecure a ſufficient number of experienced pilots; for 
want of which both the attempts on Dunkirk had miſtarried r. 


| That reſpect which is due to truth, and the information with- 
out reſerve of our readers; will not permit rhe paſſing over in 

flence ſome misfortunes that fell out this year at ſea; When 
the French court found that, notwithſtanding the yaſt expence 
they had been at in order to raiſe a maritime power; they were 
yet unable to look the Engliſh and Dutch in the face; they very 
prudently gave leave to many of their ſailors to enter on board 
prirateers, which enabled them to diſturb our trade; and to 
enrich themſelves; The marquis of Caermarthen; who had the 
command of a ſquadron ſtationed off the Scilly iſlands; was ſo 
unlucky as to miſtake a fleet of merchant-men for the Breſt 
ſquadron z whereupon, without taking any pains to be ſatisfied 
whether he was, or was not in the right, he retired: immediately 
into Milford-haven; which expoſed the Barbadoes fleet in ſuch 
a manner; that many of them were loſt; two Eaſt India ſhips 


vere taken at ſea; and three more were either burnt or taken 


near Galway in Ireland, * ſome aac acting under king N 


'f Fee a more tatfaBtoty account of this matter in our metaoirs of the lord 
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James's commiſſion*, Theſe five ſhips,” biſhop Burnet tells ws, 


were worth a million, and therefore we need not be ſurpriſed; 


that by the loſs of them, which affected ſo many people, Wee 
cdlwamour was raiſed among the merchants. 
The admiralty excuſed themſelves by producing the ING | 


4555 given to the marquis of Caermarthen, and other officers; 
but, notwithſtanding all that could be faid, it appeared incon- 
teſtibly, that the true ſourte of our loſſes in this reſpect, and of 


the French fuceeſs, was their having ſo good intelligence of all 


our. motions; whereas it never appeared, that, with all the mo- 
ney ſpent for this purpoſe, we had any tolerable accounts of 
theirs. How:far this was owing to their diligence and dexteri- 
ty, and how far to our indolence and treachery, is what I ſhall 
not pretend to determine, but content myſelf with obſerving, 
that, in a time of war, no money is ſo il} fpared as that which 
might be employed in gaining early notice of an enemy's pre- 
parations; for W their deſigns may, 5 thoſe can never be 
WEE: 

But, in forne gef. ure to 0 4 w we may hubs leave to 
mention a few acts of extraordinary courage and conduct, which 
our own countrymen performed; and which, if it were for 


heir fingularity only, deſerve to be remembered. On the goth 


of May, 1695, as one William Thompſon, maſter of a fiſhing 
boat belonging to the port of Pool in Dorſetſhire, was fiſhing 
near the iſland of Purbeck, with only ene man and a boy, and 


perceiving a privateer of Cherbourg to bear down upon him, 


he was ſo far from avoiding the enemy, that he made ready to 
defend himſelf the beſt way he could with two little guns, which 
he had mounted, and ſome fmall arms; and with fo inconfider- 
able a force behaved himfelf with ſuch ſucceſs, that in a little 
time he wounded the captain, the Heutenant, and ſix more of 


the French, which fo: difcouraged the reſt, that they bore away. 


But then, in his return, Thompſon gave chace to the privateer, 
fired upon her for two hours together, and at length made the 
GY ſtrike, beg for quarters and dts ſo that Tp 


$ Memoires dien Quincy biſtoire militaire de Louis XIV. Reincourt hf 


toire de Louis XIV. tom. iii. p. 479+ - | © Burne's hiſtory of bis own 
times, vol. ii. p. 255. Kennet, Oldmixon, Preſent ſtate of Europe, Life of king 


| ſon, 
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2 FRE thus — brought away the ſloop with ſourteen pri- 


ſouers, (of which the captain was one), having leſt two more | 
A Corſe-caſtle, and carried her into Pool harbour. This pri- 


 vatcer had two pattareroes, ſeveral ſmall arms and grenadoes, 
and Uxteen men. For this gallant exploit, the lords of the ad- 


miralty gave captain Thompſon gold chain and medal, of tbe 

value of fifty —#0467ROR ow a ee W 0 

oy had. Shen bowl ol ine * N 80 
Their Andie not long ee E Res chain a aidha 


60 M.. Williams, who was likewiſe. maſter of a fiſhing-ſmack 


belonging to Whitſund-bay, for retaking ſeveral veſſels after 
they had fallen inte che hands of French privateers v. Theſe 
rewards had ſuch an effect, that captain Peter Jolliffe, in a 


ſcmall hoy, called che Sea Adventure, perceiving a French priva- 
teer in the iſland of Purbeck make prize of a fiſhing-boat be- 


longing to Weymouth, he boldly attacked him, though of three 
times his ſtrength, and having firſt obliged him to quit his prize, 
afterwards. forced him on ſhare near the town of Lulworth, the 


people of which. made themſelves maſters of the veſſel, and 


took the crew-priſoners; for which: brave exploit, captain Jol- 


life was henoured alſe with a gold chain and medal*, Several 


other actions of this ſort gave reputation to the Englith. ſeamen, 
and plainly ſhewed, that nothing but diviſions in our councils, 
and factions in our fleets, hiadered us from ſucceeding in our 
deſigns of making a deſcent on che coaſt of France, and re- 
venging the injuries done our commerce by che privateers of 

that nation: a deſign every way juſt and reaſonable, ſince tbe 
French king not only furniſhed thoſe privateers with ſeamen, 
but alſo employed his own ſhips in this kind of piratical war, 
and cauſed feveral medals to be ſtruck on the ſucceſs of it: but 
whether theſe will tranſmit his glory or ſhame to pottery, 7 
leave every . reader to ee J. 


The | 
. "XL | $M cy Ne. 3 pointer 3 hiſtory, val. ii. p. 41 1, 
413. Preſent ſtate of Europe. e eee W No. 3083. 


London Gazette, No. . | 

Y 1 have always looked upon this as | the 8 proof of the revirude of 
thoſe councils, to which were owing the bombardment of the French coaſts-; 
and therefore I think it may not be amiſs to give the reader ſome inſtances in 
Erport of what is delivered i in the text. Every bcdy knows how fond the 
6 3 H + | | French 
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The campaigu in Flanders being over, king William returned 


to England, and on the eleventh of October arrived at Kenfing. 


ton, and immediately after publiſhed a proclamation, by'which 


he diſſolyed the parliament, and called a new ope, 1 ka 
to meet on the twenty-ſecond of November following a. 

the ſame time Sir George Rooke” received orders' to Rs 
with all expedition to the fleet, with the ſquadron under his 


command. He was on this occaſion declared admiral of the 


| white, an 4 admiral and commander. in chief of his majeſty's 


ſhips in the Mediterranean, with inſtruttions to protect the 
Engliſh commerce, to annoy the enemy, and, in caſe the ey pat 


ſed the Streights, to follow them n the whole fee, or a 
ſtrength proportionable to their s. 


Sir George parted from the Engliſh only on vote ixteenth F 
October 1695, with ſeventy fail of men of war and merchant- 


men under his command, and in thirty-eight days arrived ſafely 


in the bay of Cadiz. There be applied himſelf with the utmoſt 
diligence to the ſecuring 1 the ſafe return of the Turkey fleet, and 


protecting eyery where the Engliſh trade from the danger to 
which it ſtood expoſed from the French privateers; but, as to 
the latter part of his inſtructions, he found himſelf ſcarce in a 
capacity to carry them into execution, the force he had in the 
Fore COT OO the Wen ae 


French king » was of cauſing the remarkable ations of bis reign to be recorded 


by medals ; and therefore their teſtimony is unexceptionable. On the taking 


the India hips, formerly mentioned, there Was. a medal ſtruck, repreſenting 
theſe veſſels unſading, and their cargoes taken from the faves who brought them 


on ſhore, by a man completely armed, with this inſcription, Indi. ice boſtiam oper 


intercepte ; i. e. The treaſures of the Indies taken from the enemies. In the 
exergue, 1695. Upon John du Rart' 3 deſtroying a ſquadron of Dutch ſhips, an 


other medal appeared, on which was repreſented the Batavian lion, profrte o 
the ground, the genius of Holland ſitting on his back, and looking with an all 
| of diſtraction towards a ſhip at ſea, with this legend, Incenſit aut captis boſtium | 


navibus oneratis trig inta, bellicis tribus ; that. is, Thirty merchant ſhips, and 
three men of war, belonging to the enemy, either burnt or taken. In the ex- 
ergue, ad Texellum, 1696. A medal was alfo ſtruck on the fruitleſs bombard: 


ing of Dunkirk, which ſhewed of how great importance the French king thought 
"that neſt of pirates. Hiſtoire de Louis XIV. tom. v. p. 99. Gerard Van Loon 


biſloire meteUique des Pays Bas, tom. iv. p. 217. 


2 Preſent ſtate of Europe for 1695, p. 376. Pointer's chronological hiſtorian, 
vol. ii. p. 416, Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 160. 
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French had at Toulon, and therefore he was ohliged to pro- 

yide the beſt he could for his ſecurity there: many of the great 

Engliſn lips; and moſt of the Dutch under his command, be- 

ing ſo foul; that it would have been: umfafe to have hazarded - 

wem in ac engagement. In this ſituation Sir George Rovke 

remained for ſome time, and then received his len com- 

mands to return for England.. 
We are now to enter on the tranſactions of 1696, a year * 

vbich both the French and the allies were reſolved to exert 

| their greateſt {kill' and utmoſt force for continuing the war, 8 
though they were both heartily weary of it, and had ſuficient 

reaſons: to wiſh for peace. At home our party-debates ran 

noch higher than ever. The Tories were formed into à fixed 

f aud conſtant oppoſition to the government, making it a capital 

Y point of patriotiſm to perplex public affairs; the Fnoliſh'mer- 

7 chants were exceedingly uneaſy at the loſſes they had Toftalned in 

| trade, and all Scotland was in confuſion on account of the oppo- 

d 

0 

0 

a 


fition giyen to the project they had formed for eſtabliſhing' an Eaft 
India Company, and making alſo a ſettlement in the Weſt Indies 
at Darien. Ta theſe ſources of uneaſineſs there were added 
many others, ſome of greater and ſome of leſs importance: ET: 
e among the former may be reckoned the buſineſs of a general 
ie, - re-coinage z and, among the latter, an epidemic corruption, 
| yhich had ſpread itſelf through almoſt every office in the king- 
dom, equally to the pen of Fg enen, and oppreſſion 
pf the people. | 
While, cee the parliament directed i its ane to che 
fading out remedies proper for ſo many and ſo great evils, the 
French were contriving (as indeed it was but natural they ſhould) 
how they might turn our domeſtic diſputes moſt to their own 
advantage, and at laſt projected the means to ſet on foot a con- 
ſpiracy here, while they were preparing there all things neceſſary 
for the making a formidable invaſion. Thus at the clgſe of the 
yar they made, as their policy commonly i is, vaſt efforts, as wel! 
in res of arr. their point, as to 1 their departure 


. Burchet's memoirs, p. 286, 290. pointer $ Sekte bite. vol. ii. 
5. vs 437% Mercure hiſtorique & politique, tom, xix. p. $73 ; 
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It vas pretty early, in the winterthat the French king 8 
the project of invading England, and by, this means reſtoring 


King James. But the firſt ſuſpieion, that was had here of hn 


deſign, aroſe from his making a grand promotion of ſea-officen, 
and amongſt them no fewer than twenty captains of men of war; 
Which looked. 28 if thay did not ee their fleets be idle, 
as they had done for two years paſt : and what- greatly alarinel 
the, nation was, that we had no conſiderabhle naval force at home 
to oppoſe; them. Their greateſt preparations being at Toulon, 
— * our politicians. not a little, and ſerved to reg 
attention fixed to the Mediterrane. 
But in the beginning of January, 1696, che French Fra 
| hog to unfold itſelf, by the early {ailing of s fleet to Dunkirk. 
It was ufual for them to ſend a large number of victuallers thi 
ther in the winter, eſcorted by a ſmall ſquadron of men of wat. 
But the fleet now ſent was much greater then formerly, and the 
ſquadron, that failed. with it as an eſcort, conſiſted of ſeventeen 
men of war. Soon after this an army of twenty thouſand wen, 
dran with all poſſible filence from the adjacent garriſons, u 
brought down to the fea- coaſts, and five hundred tranſpons 
provided with extraordinary diligence and ſecrecy, in order 10 
carry over the greater part of them to England, while moſt gf 
our large ſhips were laid up, and the reſt either in the Mediter- 
ranean, or refitting here, in order to be ſent thither 4. 80 that 
hitherto all things ſeemed to favour. the views of the enemy, 
who were not a little rejoiced at an accident that happened at 
Gillingham in the river Medway, where the Royal Sovereign 
took fire, and was totally-conſumed, though without ed 
to any of the Whine, Med 15 near here. ace 


b Kenner,” W Oldmixon, Quiney, p. Daniel, ray 1 Hiſtoire mi 
litsire de Louis XIV. tome ili. p. 201. Kennet, Burnet, O'dmixon, Life of king 
William, Supplement to Rapin. Mercure hiſt. 'rique et politique, tome xx. Þ- 58, 

London Gazette, No. 3161, 3162 d Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, 


vol. ii. p. 166. Life of king William, p. 447. Fennel's hiſtory- of Engiand, 


vol. iti. p. 704. Mescure hiſtorique et politique, tome xx. p. 300 
I have met with the following account of this aceident, which is very curious 
ip a pocket book of an old ſeaman, who ſome time belonged to her: 


. TJanuiry 
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alon was to have been eſeorted by two firong ſquadrons under 


the-marquis of Neſmond and John du Bart, all which might 


have been executed, if bad weather and contrary winds had not 
e, Wl prevented it. In the mean time the duke of Berwick, Sir George 


ed Wl Berkley, and ſome other experienced officers, were fent over to : 
diſpoſe the malecontents here to perform their part in this under 


ne 
n, bing. But, when all things were ſuppoſed to be in perfect 
eir readineſs, the whole ſcheme was happily diſcovered, and on the 


i wenty· ſourth of February the king came to the houſe of peers, 
ne W | 
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enn England; ſhe was then defigned ohly for ſplendour and magnili- : 


the 

en « cence,” and was in ſome meaſure the occafion of thoſe loud complaints againſt | 
en, « ſhip-money in the reign. of king Charles 1. but, being taken down a deck 
vas « lower, became one of the beſt men of war in the world, and ſo formidable to 
5 « her enemies, that none of the moſt daring among them would willingly ly by 
40 

gf 


4 her fide." She had been in almoſt all the great, engagements that had been 
* fought between Evgland end Holland, and, in the laſt Sght between the Eng. 


lid and French, encounter ing the Wonder of the World, ſhe fo warnily plied 
„ the French admiral, that ſhe forced him out of his three decked wooden caſtle, 
* and, chacing the Royal Sun before her, forced her to fly for ſhelter among 
* the rocks, where ſhe became a prey to leſſer veſſels, that reduced her to aſhes, 
* At length, leaky and defective herſelf with age, ſhe was hid up at Chatham, 
* In order to be rebuilt ; but, being ſet on fire by negligence, ſhe was, upon the 
* twenty-ſexenth of this month, devoured by that element, which fo long and 


o often before (he had eren made uſe of a5 the inſtrument of deſtrue - 
nion to others“. 


itely necefſiry to the under(tandi; ing the facts I relate, fo I choſe to give this, 
and other paffages of a Hke nature, from the moſt authentic pieces I have met 
wh. The f lio wing concife detail of the conſpiracy was publiſhed in the Lon- 


don Gazette, No. 427 with the king” s ſpeech, and the Joint addreſs of both 
houſes 5 


5 deteſtable conipiracy, In which many wicked and traiterous perſons were en- | 


4" wes intended within the kiugd m, and an invaſion from France ; to which 


or "KN of WILL take m wr 1 
N en biene e lend NV. e "Ea 
ur 16, dos men, who were to be commanded by king James ire 1 

i perſon, and under him by the marquis of Harcourt, thett lieute · 

no Wl nantgeneral, and afterwards marſhal: of France. This embark 
re, 
rs, 
ft; 


f'As I do not enter any farther into the hiſtory of theſe t times, than is abſa- | 


* By the great mercy of God a diſcovery has been made of « molt horrid and 
„ paged to affaflinate his majeſty when be went abroad. At the ſame time a riſing 


ng divers French troops wee drawn towards Dunkirk and Calais, and tranſ= 
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At che ſame time orders were given for-afembling; with the 
utmoſt diligence, the greateſt number of tips poſſible; and ad: 
miral Ruſſel, after having aſſiſted at a board of admiralty, where 
proper inſtructions were: prepared, went down to Deal, and on 


the twenty · fifth of February hoiſted the Union flag on board the 


Victory, and in a ſe days ſtood over to the coaſt of France, 
having under his command upwards of fifty ſhips of the line, 
Engliſh and Dutch, at a time when the French believed we could 


55 not aſſemble ten; which extraordinary expedition confounded all 


their deſigns, and rendered the invaſion abſolutely impracticable; 
after all the pains and expence that wy been for owes months 
employed about its. 
On the twenty-eighth of Adi the admiral came to an 
* off Gravelin, with part of the fleet, and lord Berkley, 
with a ſquadron under his command, lay between him and Dun- 
kirk. As the admiral paſſed by Calais, he perceived the harbour 
crowded with all ſorts of ſmall veſſels for the intended embarka- 
tion of the French troops. As for the ſeventeen men of war; 
which were to have eſcorted them, thirteen were run in as cloſe 
to the pier of Dunkirk as poſſible, and proved to be all large 
ſhips. Sir Cloudefley Shovel, with ſome other experienced of. 
ficers, were ſent to look upon them, to ſee if there was any pol- 
| ſibility of burning them or not; but, after a long conſultation 
with Mr. Meeſters and the engineers, it was declared to be im- 


&« port-veſſels and boats were got together at thoſe places, of all which his ma- 
« jeſty having received ſeveral concurring iuformations and advices, orders were 
given for apprehending the conſpirators ; many of whom have been alrcady 
e ſeized, and ſuch ſtrict ſearch is made. after the reſt; that it is boped few of 
e none of them will eſcape the hands of juſtice, The forces in Eogland are in 
« a readineſs to march, and a conſiderable body of his majeſty's troops in Flan« 
& ders ly ready to embark at Oſtend. Admiral Ruſſel is in the Downs with 4 
&« ſquadron of his mtheſty's ſhips, who will be daily reinforced by other men of 
% war from the river and Spithead. And the care that has been taken for the de 
« fence and ſafety of the kingdom will, we doubt not, with the bleſſing of God; 
de ſufficient to diſappoint the deſigns of our enemies,” _ 
s on the twenty-fourth of February there were but eleven ſhips in the Downs 
and by the twenty eighth the admiral had with him one. firſt rate, twelve third, 
twenty-four fourth, and three fifth rates, befides fire-ſhips; and the following 
flags under him, viz. lord Berkley, admiral of the blue; Sir Cloudeſiey Shovel, 
Nerds of the red; Mr. Aylmer, vice-admiral of oy blue: twelve Dutch 
(hips under two rear- meals. 
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roafjcable3 and thereu | theadwiral determined to quit chat . 
Ration, and rrturn into Dover road, leaving a ſquadron under Sir 

ere Condefley Shovel to watch the motions of the enemy b. Wren” 
on This ſquadron continued cruizing in the Downs all the month =» 
be Wl of March, without attempting any thing; but, towards the end . 
ce; of the month, being reinforced with ſeyeral Dutch ſhips, fire- 

Nez ſhips, and bomb-veſſels, be received orders, on the ſecond of 

uld April, to undertake the bombardment of Calais i in purſuanee of 
al 
le; 
the 


which, he immediately came before that town, and made the 
neceffary' diſpoſitions for executing thoſe orders. On the third. | 
the bomb-veſſels began to fire about noon, and continued firing 
i Hl evening, i in which time above three indeed bombs and car- 
an caſſes fell either in the town, or among the ſhips.in the harbour, 
e vich ſuch effect as to kindle fires in both, and muſt certainly 
uns have done a great deal of miſchief 7 But as moſt of the bomb. 
our Wl veſſels and brigantines had their rigging deſtroyed; and their 
mortars difmounted, (the wind too blowing very hard from the 
ſhore); Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, having left a ſquadron to keep in 
the French men of war at Dunkirk; returned into the Downs, 
where he received orders on the i 1th of April 1 to join the grand 
fleet at Spithead. But; before he could execute theſe orders, 
dir George Rooke arrived in the Downs with his Heet from the 
Streights, | and took upon him the command i. 
All the views of France were now totally Kap peiated, ** ; 
the Engliſh ſtrength at ſea become ſo formidable, that they were 
able to undertake little or nothing againſt | it. Vet, to keep up 
the ſpirits of the people; and in ſome meaſure to embarraſs the 
Fogliſh and Dutch, orders were diſpatched to the Toulon ſqua- DF x 
don, directing that it ſhould immediately ſail into the ocean; | 
and at the ſame time John du Bart was commanded to. proceed 
out of the harbour of Dunkirk, with eight men of war and two 
Fro-fhipe. In the mean time "ey FO Rooke arrived at * 


b Burcher's memoirs, p. 325. TE Kennet's a of Kngland, vol. iii, _ 
p 710. Buxnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 179, London Gazette, | | 
Rv, $173 Mercure biſtorique, tome xx. p. 462, 473, 542. Memoires hiſtoriques | 3 
t chronologiques, Reincourt, tome iii. p. 485 k Burchet's naval hiſlory, 
p. $39, 540. The preſent ate of Europe for the months of April and May, 
1696, Pointer's chronological hiſtorian, vol. ii. p. 426. See our memoirs of 
ir George Rooke.. London Gazette, No. 3174, 3180. | 
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head, after having detached ſeveral of his cleaneſt ſhips for par. 


ticular ſervices, receiving there a commiſſion appointing him ad- 
miral and commander in chief of the fleet. His inſtructions were, 
to I in ſuch a ſtation as ſhould be moſt proper for preventing 


the Toulon ſquadron from getting into any of the ports of 


France z upon meeting them he was to fight, and, upon his re- 
ceiving notice of their getting into any port, he was to uſe bis 
utmoſt endeavours to burn or deſtroy them there ;; or, in caſe 
he had intelligence of their getting ſafe to Breſt, he was then 


to return to eg 1 to remain there till he ſould receive | 


orders. 

On the Wortbenth of May, A Sir Geir Rooke with 5 
fleet, being on the coaſt! of France, received certain intelligence,. 
chat the Tanlon ſquadron was ſafely arrived at Breſt, Upon this 
he held a council of war, wherein it was reſolved, that, as many 
of the largeſt ſhips in the fleet were: very foul, and the whole 
much inferior to the combined ſquadrons in the harbour of 
Breſt, they ſhould immediately purſue the laſt part of their in- 
ſtructions, and return to Torbay z which accordingls they did, 

and there the fleet was ſoon reinforced to the number in the. 
_ whole of one hundred and fifteen ſail, of which 9 fewer than 
eighty- five were of the line of battle. 

A reſolution having been taken in the he as to the 
bombarding the French coaſts, orders were ſent to Sir George 
Rooke,: towards the latter end of the month. of May, to return 
to the fervice of the board as one of the lords of the admiralty, 
it being intended to intruſt the fleet, or at leaſt ſuch a part of it 
as ſhould be employed in the before-mentioned ſervice, to the 
care of the lord Berkley of Stratton, who had behaved fo gal- 
lantly the year before. Theſe orders reached Sir George Rooke 
on the twenty-ſeyenth of May, 1696; but, before ke returned 
to London, he received advice, that ſeventy French men of war 
were actually lying in Camaret-bay, with three blue flags, and 
a white one flying, of which he not only gave advice to the ad- 
miralty, but, on his coming to town, addreſſed himſelf to the 
duke of Shrewſbury, then ſecretary of es to whom: he made 
the following propoſal : 


1 Burchet's memoirs, p 342. 


« That 
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That the body of che fleet ſhould Iy in Camaret and Be- 
1 theaumé bays, and a detachment be made to ſuſtain the ſmall 
4 frigates and bomb-veſſels, while they went in to do what 


«5 miſchief they could. It was His opinion, chat thus blocking 


«up the enemy's fleet in their prinoipal port, inſulting their 
_ coaſts, and burning their towns all at the ſame time, would 


«expoſe them exceedingly to the world, make them very un- 
«eaſy ut home, and give high reputation to his majeſty's arms. 


And afl this he believed might be done, if ſpeedily under- 
« taken, with the ae dome dal _ N e 75 I 


c much wanted.“ 7. Nein 


If this ſcheme had been tenitioditney nrfudd, it WO in an 
probability have been executed with ſucceſs. But, after being 
| laid before and examined by the privy-council, it was at Jaſt ſent 


down to the fleet to be roconſidered there by a council of war, 


when loſs of time, and other accidents, had rendered it leſs 
prafticable, and therefore we 00S not nne _ er 5 | 


reconſideration, it was rejected v. „ 
Lord Berkley hoifted the union lag on bare the Britannia on 


we third ef June, 1696, the ſame day that Sir George Rooke 
{et out for London; but he ſoon found, that, notwithſtanding 


his commiſſion, he was very far from having the command of 


the fleet: for having prepoſed to a council of war the attacking 
of Breſt, which was the project approved by the privy-council, 
they reſolved, that it was in their opinion impracticable, as on the 
lxteenth of the ſame month they did the ſame as to the propoſal 


| of Sir George Rooke, before-mentioned. . His lordſhip being 


determined, however, not to remain any longer inactive, ſailed 
on the twenty-fourth for the French coaſt®. On the third of 
July the admiral ſent the Burford and the Newcaſtle, with a fire- 
thip, ta the iſland of Groy, with orders to land. On the fourth 
the fleet came to ay 1 about two from Belleiſle, 


=. Burcher' $ naval hiſtory, p. $46. Memoirs of Sir George Rooke. Hiſtory 

ol the laſt war. Though this propoſition did not turn to the nation's advantage, 
yet it was of ſome uſe to Sir George himſelf, when, as we ſhall hereafter obſerve 
tie houſe of commons inquired into the GET of mo Nom and. at the ſame 
time into his behaviour. 


London Ganctte, No. 3197, anda 5 W p. 342. BED hiſtory | 
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make a deſcent upon Hoat, one of the iſlands called Cardinals, 
which they performed, ravaged the whole: iſland, and burnt the 
only town that was upon it: they did the ſame in the ifland of. 


Hodicke, and brought off a great number of cattle... On the fifth 


| great reinforeement was ſent to captain Fitzpattick, who had 
landed in the iſland of Grey, where they deſtroyed twenty vil 
lages, containing about thirteen hundred houſes, took a (hip 
from Newfoundland, and twenty ſmall veſſels, we e of 
5 about fifceen hundred horſes and black cattle o. 

' The ſame day Sir Martin Beckman, who was bins to bombzad 
_ the town of St. Martin s in the iſle of Rhee, performed bis com- 
miſſion very exactly, throwing, in the {pace of one night, two 
thouſand two hundred and thirty bombs and carcaſſes | into the 
place, by which the beſt part of the town was intirely burnt 
down, with all their warchoufes, and the goods contained in 
them, notwithſtanding the place was very well fortified, and our 


ſquadrons ſuſtained a very warm fire all the time. On the fe- 


venth the ſame ſquadron, which confiſted but of ten men of war, 
bombarded Ollonne, and in the ſpace of a night threw into it 
almoſt two thouſand bombs and carcaſſes, which had ſuch an 
effect, that the town was ſeen to be on fire in fifteen places at 
once v. After this the admiral, not finding it convenient to land 
on Belleifle, continued- to alarm the French coaſt till towards the 
latter end of the month; and then, through want of proviſions, 


and the weakneſs of the fleet, occaſioned by making ſeveral de- 


tachments, he found himſelf under a e of returning to 
Spithead a. | 

The French affected to oiticnte theſe, as they had doas 8 
mer bombardments, and the ſame humour ſeems very unaceount- 
ably to have poſſeſſed abundance of people at home. Even 


Mr. Burchet, f. ny of oy: lord GP 8 exploits, calls them 


® T have followed i in the text the orthography of lord Berkley s relation, as it 
is printed in the Gazette, No. 3203. but the proper names cf thoſe iſlands are 
Grouais, Houat, Heydic, The admiral certainly aQted right i in landing where he 
might do moſt miſchicf, and expoſe his men leaſt. | 
p London Gazette, No. 4204. Pointer's chrogological hiſtory, vol. ij. p. 431. 
Life of kivg William. Pretent ſtate of cn, for 3696, p. 2. . Bur 
ehat's Raye bod p. $47, 9 
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JATELE EN TERPRIZES 320d yet nothing is more certain, than 
that the French were grievouſly affected by them, their coumry 


being kept in a perpetyal alarm. This the reader win eaſily diſ- 
cern, when, be is told, that between Rreſt and Goulet there were 


n on the others 
ton aheſe date were mounted nineteen, 7 5, and four 


thouſand mens quatiered up and „ cbadts to prevent 
the bad effects of an invaſion. If France had been-under no con- 


cern, ſuch precautions would never have been taken ; » if ſhe Was, 
the bombard ment that ſpread this terror muſt not have been ſuch 
fight things as ſome writers endeavour. to repreſent them, or 
if they were, what were thoſe whom they ſo frighted ? 

It is agreed « on all hands, that the care taken this year, « ofa our 
trade was fo great, and the onders of the lords of the admiralty 
mere ſo well executed, that our ſeyeral fleety of merchammen 
returned ſafe, notwithſtanding the French made it their princi- 
pal duſineſs to intercept them. In two inſtances, indeed, we were 
ſomewhat unlycky ; the firſt was in Newfoundland, of which 
an account will be given elſewhere ; the other in reſpect to the 
Dunkirk ſquadron, af which the following is a very exact ac- 
count; In the month of May, 1696, rear-admiral Benbow had 
the command given him of a ſmall number of ſhips, with orders 
jo prevent Da Bart from getting out of that port. When the 
rear-admiral arrived before it, he found the French ſquadron 
ready to ſail; and his own too ſmall to guard both the eaſt and 


north channel. He did, however, his beſt ; but the weather 
founs hazy, and he Sed gh before the north channel, Du 


r Hiſtoire militaire, tome 77 . 276, 8 hiferiqnes et chronologignes. 
P. D. nie l. Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 548. But M. De viſe, the French gaet - 
deer, exceeds them all in his account of the matter. The exploits of the Engliſh, 

he, are ſo extravagant, that they are ſearce-credible, and their expeditions 
fo piriful, that they ſerve only to excite feorn end contempt. All they did during 
their ſtay at Bellciſle was to make a deſcent on the iſland of Grovais, a defence 


| lefi place, where ihey burnt'a few houſes, carried off a parcel of ſheep, ham- | 


ſtringed 150 horſes, and Killed the cattle in a church-yard': the burnt alſo a few 
houſes in the ilinds of Houat ind -Heydic, In fine, aches” By the very pow- 
der they have ſpent in theſe fruitleſs attempts muſt have coſt more than the da- 
wage they have done amounts to. This was certainly very proper news for the 
court to publiſh, in order to keep up the ſpirits of the people ; but an hiſtorian 
Toy deſeryes blame who copies after ſuch an author. 


a 13 


Bert avs bim the flip, 220 lege a fair wind, Joke + quit 6 
of reach. e eee f 18 
Rear-admiral Benbow reſblved; ee 80 bim and 


5 did ſoʒ but the Dutch, for want of proper orders, refuſed to 


follow him. Du Bart in the mean time executed his ſcheme, 
which was to attack the Dutch Baltic fleet in their return home, 
vrhich he performed on the eighth of June. This fleet confiſted 
of upwards of one hundred ſail of merchant-ſhips under an eſcort 
of five frigates. ' Du Bart took all the men of war, and at leaſt 
half the merchantmen. In the height of this victory the out- 
ward-bound Baltic fleet appeared in fight under an eſcort of 
chirteen men of war, who immediately attacked Du Bart, and 
forced him to burn four of the men of war, and thirty-five mer. 
chantmen, and to turn the fifth frigate; which had on board the 
crews of all the reft, adrift,” ſo that ſhe was retaken; but, ac. 


cording to the French accounts, he came ag rege all with 


fifteen prizes into the road of Dunkirke. 
Rear-admiral Benbow convoyed an with kl fu. 

dron, our- northern-bound fleet to Gottenburgh, and thence 

proceeded ro Hamburgh; and, returning homewards in the 


month of September, he had fight of Du Bart's ſquadron, and 


chaced him till he ſaw it was to no purpoſe< however, he had 
the ſatisfaction ſoon after of joining four Engliſh and eleven 
Dutch Eaſt India fhips, which came north- about, and thereby 
eſcaped the French privateers, and luckily enough for them, 
even Du Bart himſelf, e 3 muſt re had light of his 
ſquadron. 

Thus ended the ab operations r a8 5 year Pi this part of 
the world, where we certainly diſappointed all the French de- 
ſigns, did them no ſmall damage on their coaſts, kept the beſt 
part of their fleets blocked up in their harbours, and protected 
our trade better than it had been for many years paſt ; yet in the 
next ſeſſion of parliament, which began on the 20th of October, 
1696, one of the firſt things the houſe of commons did was to 
enter into an inquiry into the late miſcarriages of the fleet, and 
this expoſed Sir Georg Rooke and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel to 


s Borchet's navs! hiſtory, p. 549, 5 750. t Hiſtoire miliraire, to tome " 
| P- 279. Reincourt, tome ii. p. 489. Limiers, tome ii. p. 606. | u Bur- 
sbet's naval! biſtorx, 5 | | | 
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grit examinations, in which, however, nothing appear- 
ing that could be conſtrued either an omiſſion or breach of duty, 
the affair dropped, and the houſe afterwards voted the ſum of 
2372,1971. for the maintenance of forty thouſand ſeamen, and 
of the two marine regiments, and for the ordinary of the navy, 
and the charge of the regiſtry of ſeamen ®. | * 
We are now arrived at that period of out Wee which na- 
turally leads us to take a view of what paſſed in the Weſt Indies 
ſtom the beginning of the war to the cloſe of the next year 
1697; and, as our reaſons for treating this fubject at once have 
been already given at large, we ſhall enter upon it here without 
farther introduction. The revolution took place in our colonies 
zz eaſily as it had done at home, on a principle which was very 
emphatically expreſſed by one of our governors, who, when he 
vas ſummoned by a man of war to ſubmit to king William and 
queen Mary, very fenſibly anſwered, that, if they were king and 
queen at Whitehall, they ſhould be fo "theres and OS 
them immediately. 3 
By this means the e were ſeeured . every thing 
except foreign invaſions, and to thefe they were not long expo-— 
kd, ſince, towards the end of the year 1689, orders were given 
for fitting out a ſquadron for Barbadoes and the Leeward Iſlands, 
inder the command of captain Lawrence Wright, who was di- 
rected to ſail as ſoon as poſſible, and had very ample inſtructions 
given him x. It fell out, however, in conſequence of abundance 
of unlucky accidents, that he did not leave Plymouth till the 
eighth of March following. Arriving in Carliſle-bay on the 


eleventh of May, 1690, he found all things there in a better 


poſture than he expected; and towards the latter end of the 
month, when his men were pretty well recovered of the ſcurvy, 
be failed for the Leeward Ifſands, in order to affiſt general Cod- 


rington, who Was preparing. for an wo ee againſt St. Chriſ- 


* See the 1 of the "bet of commons, Rene Burnet, Gies Sc. 
* Burcher's naval hiftory, p. 431. This ſquadron conſiſted of ten ſeil of men 
of war, viz. one third rate, ſeven fourth, and two fifth rates, two fire-ſhips, and 
a ketch. The duke of Bolton's regimeut of foot embarked ou board it, and the 
commodore was inſtructed to uſe his beſt endeavours to ſecure the Engliſh colo- 
dies, aſſiſt the Dutch, and diſtreſs the French, in all which he was directed to 


take the advice of councils of war, of rn Codrington, the governor and 
. of Barbadocs, &s. 


_ topher's, 
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topher's, where we had been] joint poſſeſſors with the French 

who had now een us s out, and _— Neues ane mater 
of the whole ilond ))). 

The commodore ſailed on the third, of FO 10 diener, 


where be was joined by the general from Antigua with ſuch a | 


force as the Engliſh colonies could ſupply. Thente they pro- 
ceeded together to Nevis, in conſequence of a reſolution taken 


in a council of war; to make a deſcent as ſoon as. poflible upo ky 


the iſland of St. Chriſtopher. On the twenty · third Sir Doc, 
Thornhill landed, with five hundred men, to the caſt of Frigot's 
bay, and, having twice engaged and routed the French, marched 
on to Baſſe-terre, and in the way beat the French forces a third 
time. This broke the ſpirits of the enemy to ſuch a degree, that 
they gave general Codrington no diſturbance, when he landed 
with three thouſand men, and marched the ſame way. The fleet 


at the ſame time failed into the road, in order to batter the town | 


and forts, while the general attacked it by land. The French; 
however, ſaved them the trouble, by abandoning the place, 8 
ſetting it on fire. In about three weeks time the whole iſland 
was reduced; and, the ſeaſon of hurricanes coming on, the fleet 
returned triumphantly to Barbadoes, and the deſign of making 
farther conqueſts was poſtponed to another year 2. 

In the month of January, 1691, the commodore . 
freſh orders from England, directing him to ſtay ſome time longer 


in America; upon which he took up fix of the largeſt merchant- 


ſhips, turned them into men of war, and bn the twelfth of Fe- 
. bruary ſailed for the Leeward Iſlands. There an unhappy dif- 
ference ſprung up between him and general Codrington, which 
ruined the expedition; for though in the month of April they 


1 Burchet, Rede Colmes roſtrata. Hiſtoire militaire p. Daniel. | 

z Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 388. 5 56, $57. This was in ſome meaſure owing 
to the ſickneſs of the troops, and to ſeveral ſhips being diſabled, but was chicfly 
occaſioned by the commodore's receiving orders to return to England, which, 
as we [hall ſce, were very quickly conntermanded, See alſo a true and faithful 
relation of the proceedings of the forces of their majeſlies king William and 
queen Mary, in their expedition againſt the French; jn the Caribbee iſlands in the 
Weſt Indies, under the conduct of his excellency Chriſtopher Cedrington, cap. 
tein gener-l and commander in chief of the ſaid forces in the years 1689, and 
1 690, written by Thomas Spencer, jonior, ſecretary to the honourable Sir Timor 
thy Thornhill, baronet; London, 1691, ito, This ſuceinct and ſenſible natta- 
five is addrefied to admit il Ruſſel; Los don Gazette, No. 2602. 
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landed in ante; a great meaſure. ruined'that ſet⸗ 
llement, from whence they proceeded to Guadaloupe, and re- 


mined there ſome time l yet on the news of à French ſqua- 


Uron'a/ being in the neighbourhood; they haſtily re-imbarked 


wait farocs;; and. reſolved to abandon the cnterprize, at the fame. 
time alpanlk. that the French bad determined to abandan. the 


and: Boon- after this, eommodore Wright returned to Bar- 


badats, where finding his condutt univerfzily diſliked; he, un- 
der pretence. of ſickneſs, quitted the command, having firſt ſe, 5 
parated the ſquadron to different ſervices; and ſoon after re. 
turned, with very. little reputations to England . A certain au- . 
thor indeed tells us; that be was ſent home a priſoner, of which, 
if it had been To, 1 think ſecretary;Burchet would ſcarcely have 
been ignorant, aud yet the contrary is.expreſsly faid by him, 
though he daes indeed intimate that hg my ird. ee | 


ve hear n wore of him or. bis deſerts | 


The fame year ſome ather expeditians were es againſt 


he French in this part of the world; The colony of New 


England found itſelf fo liable ta diſturbance from the ſettlement 
the French had at Port-Royal, in Nova Scotia, that it was re- 
polred td attack it, and that too as ſobn as the war broke out. 


With this view, a conſiderable fleet; with ſeven hundred land- 


forces on hoard, was fitted out under the command of Sir Wil- 
liam Phjps, who failed from Nantaſcot on the twenty-eighth of 
April, 1690, and by the middle of the next month he com- 
pleated his deſign; and reduced Port-Royal and the adjacent ſet 
tlements under the dominion of the Epgliſh. His quick ſucceſs 
in this, induced the colony to undertake an enterprize of great- 
er importance, whjch was no lefs. than the reduction of Quebec, 
the capital of the French ſettlements i in Canada. This was cer- 

tainly a well laid ſcheme; and if it had been executed with 
equal prudence; muſt haye turned very highly to the advantage 
of the Engliſh, as experience hath convinced us fince. The 
colony ſhewed on this occaſion a very extraordinary meaſure of 
pyblic ſpirit, by raiſing no Jeſs than two thouſand men, whom 
they imbarked on board their leer of thirty-two ſail, great 


35 kritim e empire 3 in —_ 1 ii. p. 54. en of 58 war, Preſent 
fate of Europe, 1691. db Burchet's m 2 Pe 123 · 
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and ſmall, without demanding or expeAing nmpalſifiance fo 


hence ,, 1919 
With this Fre Sir William Phips ſailed Give Holl, near 
Boſton, on the ninth of Auguſt, and arrived about the begin. 


ning of September, before the river of Canada, but was there 


unluckily, by contrary winds, detained in ſuch a manner, as that 


it was three weeks before they arrived at Quebec. This gave | 


the count de Frontenac, governor there for the-French, an op- 
portunity to prepare for his defence, and of drawing all the 


ſtrength of the colony to Quebec, which Sir William Phips ex · 


pected would have been divided, by an army marching over 
land and attacking Mount-Royal fort, at the ſame time that he 


fell upon the city. This army was to conſiſt of a thouſand 


men from New York, Connecticut, and Plymouth colonies, 
and fifteen hundred Iroquois. The Engliſh marched as far as 
the great lake of Canada, but not finding canoes ready for them 
to paſs it, and the Indians not joining them according to their 
agreement, they returned; by which unfortunate miſcarriage 
count Frontenac had no need to make _ a omar for Be 
ſecurity of Mount-Royal. 5 5 
Sir William ſummoned the count to 8 the « city, but 
received a very inſolent and haughty anſwer. On the eighth of 
October the Engliſh landed, under lieutenant-general Whalley, 
to the number of fourteen hundred, for to that number they 
were now reduced by the ſmall-pox, and other diſeaſes. In the 
mean while, Sir William brought his ſhips to bear on the weſt 


end of the city, waiting till general Whalley ſhould begin the 


aſſault. But this gentleman hearing that count de Frontenac 


had four thouſand men within, and was provided to make 2 


_ vigorous defence, notwithſtanding the intreaties of the Engliſh 
ſoldiers to the contrary, reſolved immediately to re-imbark. vir 
William expecting the ſignal for their attacking the town on the 


eaſt ſide, ſent a meſſenger on ſhore to know the reaſon of theit 


not giving the aſſault; which when he underſtood, and faw 
many of the men were almoſt frozen to death, to which we 
may add, the colonel and others ill of the ſmall · pox, he or- 
dered them on board to refreſh themſelves ; and calling a on” 


© Britiſh empire in NE, vol. V p. 22. 
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er Gs ada Thus ended this 


fruitleſs epedition, which coſt the colony of New England ſo 


| large: a ſum of money, _ OT dra IE" pang 
had been raiſed 6. 


. (Setetal accounts have att of this e 


but moſt of them written either with a view to load the charac- 
ter of Sir William Phips, or elſe purely to excuſe his conduct. 

The bounds of this work will not permit an ample examination 
of the whole affair, much leſs a recapitulation of what has been 


ſaid on both ſides. Yet thus much, I think, from an impartial 


conſideration of the facts ſtated by both parties, it is my duty 
to declare, that Sir William Phips intended well, and did his 
beſt through the whole expedition; though, perhaps, he was 
not, either from education or experience, qualified: for a com- 
mand of ſo extenſive a nature, But, beſides any miſtakes he 
might fall into, there were many untoward accidents which con- 
tributed to fruſtrate this deſign, and therefore it is equally eruel 
and unjuſt to lay the blame intirely at his door. This is cer- 
tain, that no man could be more ſenſibly affected than he was 
by this diſappointment; and yet he made it the buſineſs of the 
remaining part of his life, to diſpoſe all things for another at- 
tempt, in hopes the ſucceſs of that might efface the memory of 
the — | | ſcarri; er a _ _ un» to * een to his 
honour . it ol 

In the 8 end of OQuber, hw Gs Ralph Wren, 
who then commanded . Norwich, had orders to ſail with 
that and two other fourth rates to Barbadoes, and from thence 
to the Leeward Iflands, where he was to take upon him the 
command of ſuch ſhips as were in that ſtation; and his general 
inſtructions were, to ſecure the trade and plantations, and te 
annoy the enemy. He ſailed from Plymouth on the twelfth of 
ny and on a the Soak, of: the next rn pas in 

ond id: Dit 25 5 . 

d see the life of Sir william Phips, by Nathaniel, publiſhed 1 Uottbe pts. 
ther, ſection xi. Lahontain's voyages, vol. I. p. 165. Letter from New Eng- 
land, dated November 22, 1690, containing an account of the Quebec, expedi- 
this. | , e Britiſh empire in America, yol. i. p. 2s, The New England 
letter before wentioned, which was reprinted at London in 1691, in 4to, with 
remarks upon it, ander the title of, The a * of the en of 
New 1 0 10 which King you please. | 
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Ourlifle-bay, in Barbadors,” 'He-bad mot been there lontz be 
fore be was infbrimed; that the French had. a ſtout qua ron x 
tea, which had taken the Jerſty, * e Ow addel 


to commodore Wren' 8 ſquadron. 1 


2 he neirs of this, we zoverbor ** of Babs | 


does agreed, that two large merchant. ſhips: thould be fined 
put, in order to join the five men of War already under the 
commodore; and that with theſe he ſhould attack the French 
fquadron, though it conſiſted of nine ſail. "Accordingly the 
commodore quitted Barbadoes on the thirteenth of Janwary, 
and eruized' for about u weck, bur without ſeeing the enemy 
ard then returned: Another ebuncil of war being held, it wa 
therein reſolved, that the commodore ſhould procted with his 


ſquadron, and the: merchant ſhips that were then rrady, for be 


Leeward Hands. This he Accordingly performed, and on the 
twenty-firſt of February he fell in with a French ſqualon of 
eighteen men of war, from fixty to forty guns. They labour 
ed all night to engage him, and about eight in the morning, on 
the twenty. ſecond, they enemy having a freſh gale, and moſt of 
the commodore's ſquadron not a/ breath of wind, four of their 
hips bore down upon the Nary, commatided by lieutenant 
Wyat, who defended her very well, until the commodore could 
come to her aſſiſtance. At the ſame time, the Mordaunt, com- 
manded by captain Boteler, with one of the hired ſhips, andthe 
England Frigate, commanded by captain Stubbs, were warm 
engaged in the very midſt of the enemy; but they cleared them 
| ſelves with all the bravery imaginable. The -commodore find- 

irig the great diſproportion as to the ſtrength, his ſquadroneq- 
Gſting then but of ſeven ſhips, and that the męrohant ſhips, 
which were under his care, had taken the proper and uſual me- 


thods for their o ſecurity, he, after a warm engagement of | 


four hours, wiſely provided for the ſafety of the ſhips of war, 
under his command, by bearing away. He did this, however, 
with ſo little ſail, that he ſecured the three ſhips which the ene· 
my gave chace to; and they, as much tired of bis company, 
readily ſtbod away from him. Thus, by a due mixture of cou- 


rage and conduct, the commodore ſaved his ſmall ſquadron, and 
gained an high reputation, this: having been reckoned one of 


85 beſt· conducted actions of che War.  The'guliant n 
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+ beperer, did not Jong enjoy that ſatisfaction which muft 
neceſſarily reſult from performing ſo ſignal a ſervice asche had 
dne to his country for as at the yery time of the engagement 
he was in à deeclining ſtate of health, ſo very ſoon ufter his dif- 
eaſe curried him ff, and in Auguſt follow ing part of his ſqua- 
dom, ee ee ben dee ane en _ 
laddf. "4 {14 bt 2 


naman very Aenfible of ett 7 
= te rom their want of having a ſufficient fbrce in tile 
Weſt bodies, reſolved, in the year 4692, to put an end to the 


complaints tharhad been made from tnoſt of the colonies vn 
iber ſubjest, by-ſending a powerful-fleer2lither, under dir Fran- 
eis Wheeler, 48 gallant and us judicious an officer as any in thre 


mary. The ſquadron he was to commamdl conſiſted bf twweboe 
men of war, -befides ſmaller veſſdls; and he was likewiſe em- 
powered to tate unller his orders ſuch ſhips of war us tre ſnou 


ind in that part of the world. He bad undler his dy alſd 
agertuin number vf tranſports, with fiftepn hundred dand : troops, 
and had aſſurance given him, that he ſhould find another body 
of very good troops ready aſſombleil in Barbadoes; and, in 


conjunction wiih them, he had inſtruttions to fall upon ſotne of 


ide French een Nan wh Was yn 
ws to reduced. F . 


Sir Francis lefe eur conſts Aube beginning lane a 


on the -ewenty-ſixth of the fame month touched at Madeira, 


firſt of March. There it was unanimouſly reſolved, in a full 


from whence he failed for Barbadoes, and/arrived-there-on the 


! 


council-of war, thrat Martinieo ſhould be the place attacked; 


and advice was ſent to general Codrington of the arrival of the 
ſquadron, that he might draw together the forces of the Lee- 
ward Iſlands, in order ito join the regiments brought from Eng- 
und, ani l the troops (about eiglit hundred foot) raiſed in Bar- 


ley to . Sir een, Mom nes to ner | 


L444 37 4* ; s * 


f Burchet's naval 8 p. 459. Britiſh empire in An; Life of _ 


Villian, Hiſtory of the laſt war, Preſent ſtate of Europe for 1692, p. 181. 


8, The ſtate of Sir Francis W hecler's ſquadron was this; two third fates, ſix 


fourthg, three fifths, one ſixth, three pre · ſnips; a ſtore-ſhip,! hoſpital, and bomb · 


*#ſel. \ See Burchet's memoirs, p. 168. Life of king e * your" Dia- 


niron $ OY of , vol. ii, . 88, 2 
? | regiment, 
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April the fifteenth, 1693 the ſquadron, with all theſe troope 

on board, arrived at Cul de Sac Royal, in Martinico; but, in- 
ſtead of proceeding to perform without delay what they came 
thither about, it was reſolved, in a council of war, held on the 
twentieth, that the men ſhould re- imbark, and the ſquadron fail 
to Dominica, there to take in water, and to give the men, who 
were very ſickly, an opportunity of refreſhing themſelves. As 
the commodore was very ſenſible this manner of acting would 
be indifferently reliſhed at home, he deſired and inſiſted, that 
every member of the council of war ſhould give his opinion in 
writing; by which it appears, ſcarce any but Sir Francis Wheel- 
er, and lieutenant-colonel Colt, were for landing and acting 
vigorouſiy b. The reaſons advanced by ſuch as voted for a con- 
trary meaſure, were, that the enemy had a ſuperior ſtrength, 
that one full third of our ſoldiers were Iriſn Fapiſts, not to be 
relied on, and that haparding an engagement in theſe. circum- 
ſttances, was hazarding: the whole Leeward Iſlands, ſince, in 
caſe of a defeat, they had not a ſufficient force: to defend: them. 
Theſe were chiefly inſiſted on by general Codrington, who de- 
clared, however, that he was ready to attempt Dominica, pro- 
vided the fleet could remain in thoſe parts ſix weeks or two 
months; but this being inconſiſtent with the commadore's in- 
ſtructions, and the troops from Barbadoes impatient to return, 
was not, indeed could not, be complied with. Such was the 
iflue of this expedition, of which, in England, from the com- 


modore's known character, there were high expectations. Hou- 


ever, it may not be amiſs to peruſe his own ſtate of the caſe. 


5 On the 3oth of March the fleet failed from Barbadoes 


«© having on board the regiments of Foulke,: Goodwin, two 
% hundred recruits of Lloyd's, and the two Barbadoes regi- 
ments of Salter and Butler; and on the firſt of April they 
« arrived at Cre and anchored i in the Cul de Sac Marine, 


4 


h Burcher' 5 4 hi ones p. 477. e ; The French air a bil 
affair of this, and have drawn up hae: 2ccounts of their repulſing-and defeating 
the Engliſh, though there happened but two flight ſkirmiſhes. Journal hiſtorique 
de Louis XIV, p. 172, Hiſlvire AER per M. N {bo tom. it, Hiſtous de 
Louis XIV. tom. 5. p is 
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10 the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland, about a mile and half from 


« the- ſhore. Sir Francis Wheeler, colonel Foulke, comman- 
der in chief of the land · forces, and colonel Lloyd, went in a 
« {loop to ſee for a convenient place, in order to land our men: 

the enemy had ſeveral ſmall parties along the ſhore, from one 
« of which a muſket-ſhot ſtruck Sir Francis under the right 


| « pap, and fell Sane this * WP n * a Wa con- 


6 tuſion. 10 5 5; ©] is * 0 


Orders were Alen, nee As 3 rat dies 


4 blowing very freſh, it was deferred till the ſecond when, 


«about nine in the morning, colonel Foulke landed with fifteen 
« hundred men without. any oppoſition: the boats were im- 
« mediately ſent back, and towards evening the reſt: of the 
« forces were likewiſe landed. On the third they continued 
« aſhore, and burnt and deſtroyed all the houſes and planta- 
tions about Cul de Sac Marine, moſt of which were good 
« ſugar- works; the inhabitants and negroes W into the | 
« woods, The fourth, the forces returned on board. 

The fifth, Sir Francis Wheeler went aſhore, wks: 2 8 


| « tachment of five hundred men, in the bay towards the Dia- 


mond, and burnt ſeveral houſes and plantations, and at night 
came on board again. The ſame day a lieutenant of one of 
« the Barbadoes regiments going aſhore to a plantation without 
« order, with fix or ſeven ſoldiers beſides the boat's crew, they 

« were way-laid by the . two of them alled, and the 


a reſt taken priſoners. 


The fixth, lieutenant- colonel. Lilungſton was ſent "IA I 
« with a ſtrong party, to deſtroy the country on the ſide of the 
© bay towards the Diamond; and having performed the ſame; 
« returned on board with his men towards night. The ſeventh 
« the Experiment brought advice, that colonel Codrington was 
* at ſea with the forces of the Leeward, who joined us on 
* the ninth. and. tenth, together with colonel Lloyd's regi- 
ment. 5 

On the twelfth, in ae dee of what had ang: aloe 
on in a council of war, the whole fleet weighed and failed 
* down towards Fort-Royal, and Port St, Pierre. On the 


© fifteenth we got into the bay of Port St. Pierre. On the 
Ay „ euth all chings were prepared for landing our men, and 


* the-. 


my [EIT TILT ETSY 


ns. the beet came. to an anchor within mulket- Int of the ſhin: 


Our mem landed on the ſeventeeuth;; and our advanced par. 


« ties had ſome fkirmiſſies with the enemy. Colonel Foulks | 


% commanded an eminence to he poſfeſfed, and ent out ſever 


«| parties, neee M r Fe mann. all . 


« them. 
„ On the eighteenth, our farces Label tbemüibes on a il 


£4 « within cannon-ſhot of the town of St. Pierre, and fevers 


| « Held-picces were brought aftiore; which played upon the 


it enemy, who hay behind their entrenthments. On the nine. 
tt teenth the enemy made a fally 1 upon our out · guards, but were 


& repulſed by part of colonel Foutke's regiment, led by capnin 
«. Spraſton, and purſued to their trenches; where the officer 
© that eommanded them was killed. This party was ſeconded 
„ by colonel Blackſton and his regiment; after which the ene⸗ 
* my ventured out no more. Our forces continued aſhore till 
« the twenty ſecond, when having deſtroyed great part of the 
“ iſland, and our men growing ſickly, it was, at a council of 
_ 6. war, not thought adviſable to attempt the fort, which is f 
s regular fortification; and very ſtrong, but rather to imbark 
e again our men and cannon; which we did the ſame day in 
e the morning, having had in the whole about one hundred 
and twenty men killed, and one eme ae ſixty en 
e with ſome few officers - 
1 The twenty-third the fleet carne to Diminiea 18 on the 
_ « fourth of May to St. Chriſtopher's, where having watered, 
e they ſet ſail again on the eleventh ; colonel Goodwin died at 
« St. Chriſtopher's, colonel Foulke at they with eee Ae 
6. and ſeveral other officers.” . 

Sir Francis, towards the latter end of May, failed for Nev 
England, and arrived at Boſton on the twelfth of June k. He 
immediately propoſed to Sir William Phips, then governor, the 
attacking Quebec a ſecond time. But though nothing could 
have been more agreeable to that brave and public · ſpirited man; 
yet, as circumſtances then ſtood; he could not cloſe with it. 

Such an expedition required a ſtrength of four thouſand men at 
_—y wg theoe rey had ho A e the govern? 
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| others, hadi it moſt ut heard) This :diſappoinitment determined 


the enemy much fire 
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which was the very lateſt a fett that was to be thus employed 


tould fait and therefore this grund deſign appearing every way 


iopradlicable;. Was dropt, even by thoſe tho men, 'whd, of all 


the commodore to quit Boſton as ſoon as poſſible; and therefore, 
on the thitd-of Auguſt, he left that place) and proceeded for 
Newfoundland, reſolving to attempt ſomething there worthy of 
the force with which he left England; and the honour allowed 
him uf carrying the union ſtag, from a view to the advantages 
which, it was — would reſult to the nn qo rt 
expedition.” Hol Uo, de T6T een daſs vo ; R095 tie 
ee of Auguſt he arrived at Purendeend fold | 
there than he expected; for, in the 
firſt place; the town was well fortified j next; there were in the 
harbour ſeveral ſtoat privateers; the haven itſelf excellently pro- 
vided with batteries, heavy: cannon, bombs, Er. with at leaſt 
two thouſand-ſoldiers and inhabitants; well diſciplined, and moſt 
of them old buccaneers. Sir Francis, however, was not to be 
diſcouraged j be called a council of war, laid down the method 
in which the place ought to be attacked at onee by! ſea and land, 
and took upon bimſetf the going in with the men of war to bat- 
ter thi great fort, which. was the moſt dangerous part of the 


undertaking: However, as there were eleven land tb ſix ſex 


officers in this council, they reſolved the whole to be impoſſible 
and impradticable. Sir Francis Wheeler was exceedingly cha- 
grined at this new diſgraee but, to ſhew bow little this ĩnacti- 
vity agreed with his diſpoſition, he gave orders for deftroying 5 
the French fiſhery at St. Peter's ; which was done Nr | 
and fo that it was not ſoon or very eaſily recovered o. 
, On the twenty-cighch of Auguſt he failed from the bay of 
puls! in Newfoundland for England, where he did not arrive 
till the eighteenth of October following, his ſhips in a bad, and 


his men in a much worſe condition, fo that they were ſcarce able 


to navigate them. Yet, as unfortunate as this expedition proved 
from f firſt to laft, tao Wheeler never felt under the leaſt 


- 


we * 


1 Burchet's memoirs, p. 173. m bid. p. 171, 172. Britiſh empire in 
America, Life of King William, Preſent ſtate of Europe. Hiory of the war. 
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cenſure. The accounts he tranſmitted home, joined to the letters 
fromthe reſpective oolonĩes, and che extracts of proceedings in 
councils of war, juſtiſied him ſo clearly, and ſet his courage and 
conduct in ſo fair a light, that, when he arrived at Portfmouth, 
he had the ſatisfaction of finding æ commiſſion appointing him 
rear-admiral of the red; a preferment, which, as it was obtained 
purely by merit, ſo ehe ge es mae Wm 
now to another coaſt. A805 eee ar h 
The royal African company, finding themſelves mich diſturbed 
n their trade by the new ſettlements made by the French in the 
mouth of the river Senegal, and having exact intelligence of the 
ſchemes concerted by that nation for extending their own trade 
in thoſe parts, and deſtroying ours, reſolved to exert the great 
force they had in Guinea, to ſecure themſelves from all theſe 
apprehenſions, by attacking the enemy immediately, in order, if 
poſſible, to the diſpoſſeſſing them of their ſettlements, before 
they cpuld gain any intelligence of the deſign. If, on their 
forming this project, they had applied themſelves to the admini- 
ſtration, and had either procured aſfiſtance for the execution of 
it, or aſſurance of having their conqueſts protected, they had 
certainly carried their point, and the French been beaten out un 
that advantageous trade, perhaps, for ever.. | 
But they were at this time ſo much afraid af the e pe- 
netrating whatever was tranſacted at the ſecretary's office, that 
the African company reſolved to riſł this undertaking, without 
_ communicating their ſecret to any body. With this view they 
ſent orders to John Booker, Eſq; then their agent-general in 
Guinea, to attempt, if he found it practicable, the execution of 
the defign which they had formed; and, that he might be fatis- 
fied as to the authority upon which he ated, they ſent bim 2 
copy of the commiſſion they had received from the king and 
queen, impowering them to commit hoſtilities, and annoy the 
enemy in all places within their juriſdiction e. 
Mr. Booker, upon receipt of theſe letters and this commilies, ta 
immediately applied himſelf to execute what the company direct 
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ed, and in the month of December, Nen, having drawn toge- cc 
2 Burchet's memoirs, p. 1344. o Churchill's eollecuon of voyage) 1 
vol. v. p. BI, Preſent ſlate of Europe, London Gaxette, hereafter cited. by 
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wer a ſufficient force, he imbarked them on board the compa- 
ny's ſhips and ſloops, and, failing from the river of Gambia, ar- 
rived in the mouth of the river of Senegal on new-year's-day,. 
1693 v. Having with ſome difficulty got over the bar, he made 


the neceſſary diſpoſitions for attacking Fort Bourbon; but the 


r, M. Dumoulin, knowing his own condition beſt, and 
that. he muſt ſoen be compelled to ſurrender, ſent to Mr. Booker. 
to demand terms, upon which he offered immediately to give up 
the place. This propoſition was accepted, and the Engliſh that 
evening entered into poſſeſſion. of the fort, which the French 
had held upwards of fifty years. 


Mr. Booker continued here till the twenty-Glih of the "I 
month, and then imbarked his forces in order to make a deſcent 
on the iſland of Goree, the only place which remained ta the 
French in Guinea. He arrived there on the firſt of February; 
and, after alarming the enemy till the fourth, he in the night 
landed an hundred men under the old fort, from whence he ad- 
vanced to attack the new, called the fort of St. Mickael, a well- | 
fortified place, furniſhed wath twenty-eight pieces af cannon. 
They made ſome ſhew of defending themſelves at firſt; but, 
being indifferently provided with ammunition, about noon they 
defired tq capitulate, and on the eighth marched out with all mi- 
litary honours, and were carried to James- iſland, in virtue of the 
articles figned by Mr. Booker; from whence ey were to be 
tranſported into Europe on board the 17 's ſhipping, but 
at their own expence 4, | 

Affairs in the Weſt Indies went all this time extremely ill: 
the French deſtroyed our trade by their priyateers, diſturbed our 
{ttlements continually, and frequently made deſeenis upon them, 
particularly on Jamaica, where they committed great bavock, 
and enriched themſelves exceedingly at our expence. The few 
lips of war we had in thoſe parts were ſo far from being able 
to defend our colonies effectually, that ſeveral of them were 
taken by the enemy; and, in ſhort, things were in ſo bad a 
way, that the adminiftration at home thought the loſs of our 
colonies no improbable thing, as appears by the inſtructions 


P M. Booker's letter in the collection of voyages, that hs been before cited. 
Memoirs of the proceedings of the royal African company from fads to 701, 
0. Ms, LO Snow. London Gazette, No. 2922. 
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In chief of the hand-iroops*,” On the other hand, our good ul 
lies the Spaniards were no leſs, or rather were ſtil more diſtre 


by the enemy than we; all trade between their colonies was de: 3 


ſtroyed, their coaſts plundered, ' and every thing fubject to the 
merey of the privateers, that were equipped in whole ſquadrons 
from the French ſerttements in Hispaniola :. As I profes to 
ſpeak truth without reſerve as far as 1 can diſeover it, fo, upon 
this occaſion, I think myſelf obliged to ſay, that theſe advantagey 
were not fo much owing: either to the forte or courage of the 
French i in "thoſe parts, as to the want "of public IE and right 
management in us, as well as in the Spaniards,” ' 
The Freneh governors ſeem to have had nothing f 6h much at 
heart | as the glory of their cquntry, and a juſt diſcharge of theiy 
duty; whereas ours were generally involvet in diſputes with the 
people they ſhould have protected, and much-more intent on in- 
creaſing their own private fortunes, and that too at any rate, 


than deſirous of vindicating the honour of the nation, and ſecu- 
ring the properties of thoſe they governed. In ane thing only 


| they were commendable, that from time to time they made the 
moſt preſſing inſtances ro the miniſtry at home to take more care 
of our concerns inthe Weſt Indies, by ſending proper ſquadrons, 
. and with them ſufficient ſupplies of land- forces into thoſe parts. 
About the beginning of the year 1694 ſome propoſals were laid 
before tbe council, ſor our undertaking, i in conjunction with the 
Spaniards, to drive the French out of the iſland of Hiſpaniola. 
To this there was at firſt ſome attention given; but afterwards 
it being repreſchted, as indeed the truth was, that the Spaniards, 
at the bottom, were not either willing or able to join with us in 
any ſuch undertaking, it was laid aſide. Other buſineſs inter- 
vening, it does not appear either the council or the board of ad- 
miralty thought any more of the plantations till towards the lat- 
ter end of the year, when they were alarmed with the account 


, of a briſk attempt made upon Jamaica by M. Ducaſſe, the French 
governor of St. Domingo. He ſailed in the month of June with 


three men of war, and exenty. three WN having on board 


r Burchet's naval hor, book iv. ab. B, 9, 27,27, ę Preſent ſtate of 
Furope fot the year 1693. ae empire i in | America, mg of the 
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ſheen bundred men for the coaſt of Jamaica, where they arrived OY. 


on the twenty-fourth of the fame month, and made à deſcent on 
Port-Morant, which they found abandoned, and, marrhipg from 


thence up the country, they plundered, burnt, and deſtroyed 
whatever they met, and carried off money and effects to a very 


great value". But they f ſoon found, chat the fine ſchemes of 
conqueſt they had formed to themſelves were altogether imprac, 
ticable, and that the only thing they had to de was to return 
vith what they had got. The people” of Jamaica, when they 
found their property in danger, aſſembled readily for its defence, 
aud behaved” themſelves ſo well in an engagement with the 
French, that it contributed not alittle to make the latter for the 
preſent ſick of this deſign, and to binder i them from n, 
any project like it after wards . 

The complaints that were- ſent hoe on this affair, joined to | 
the repreſentations of other colonies, the remonſtrances of the 
Weſt India merchants, and the fear of a parliamentary inquiry, 
(which was then a thing of all others the moſt terrible), obliged 
the miniſtry to reſume this long: neglected ſubject, and to think 
ſeriouſly of ſending to America ſuch a force, and under ſuch of- 
ficers, as might do more than had hitherto been done. With 
this view they directed, that a ſquadron. of five fail of men of S 
war, and two fire-ſhips, with twelve'tranſ] port · veſſels, ſhould be 
got ready, with the utmoſt diligence and ſecrecy, to rendezvous 


it Plymouth in the beginning of the year 1695. The command 
| of the ſquadron was given to captain Robert Wilmot, an officer 


of great reputation and experience?. The command of the land- 
forces was' intruſted with colonel Luke Lillingſton, and that 
they might be the wore ſubject to orders, and better directed, 
they were redueed into a ſingle regiment, conſiſting of twelve 
hundred men; and, beſides theſe, there were ſpare arms for 
mother regiment, and in ſhort every thing ele provided that 
could be deſired for ſecuring the ſucceſs of ſuch an expedition; 
ind all this was done with ſuch ſecrecy, that eren the officers 


u Fee a detail of M. Ducaſſe's expedition api fans in bitoire de st. Do- 
wingne, pat le P. Charlevoix, vol. iii. p. 37. * Britiſh empire in America. 
Hiſtory of Jamaica, Hiſtory of the laſt war. Preſent ſtate of Europe for the 


| tonth of October, 1694, p. 347. Y Columua roſtrata, p. 268. Burchet's 


2 biſtory, book iv, ch. N. Treſent ſtzre of Wers for 1695 » P. 377. 
TTW who 
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ba were 
ticular deſign they were to execute, but only knew in general, 


that they were to be ſent to the ä * to nn our 
Ferment and annoy the enemy. N 


Wben all things were ready, the Ana a; had Fa Re - 
tions given him ſealed up, with orders not to open them till he 


arrived in the latitude of forty degrees. Inf ere a 
given to colonel Lillingſton for the regulating of vis conduct, and 
for giving him a clear view of the extent of his command, Be. 
fore they ſet out for Plymouth, both the commodore and the 
colonel were ſeparately exhorted to be extremely careful in keep. 
ing up a right correſpondence, becauſe that hitherto all our ex- 
peditions had ſuffered more through the weakneſs and miſunder- 


ſtandings of our own commanders, than through any extraordi 


| nary courage or conduct ſhewn by the enemy; and, that this 
might be the eaſier, their commands were made as diſtinct as, 
the nature of the ſervice conſidered, it was poſſible s. 
The ſquadron failed from, Plymouth the latter an of the 
month of January; but, before they were in a condition to act, 
the commanders differed, and all things were in confuſion. 
Colonel Lillingſton in his account aſſerts, that the commodore 


opened his inſtructions in an unwarrantable manner, and that, 


after he had done ſo, he propoſed to the colonel to take what 
care they could of themſelves at the expence of the public ſer- 


vice. The colonel rejected this offer as became a man of ho- 


nour, and the commodore thenceforward prepared to execute 
his ſcheme in ſpite of all the colonel could do to prevent him". 

Towards the latter end of March, 1695, they arrived before 
the city of St. Domingo, where the Spaniſh governor, on the 
receipt of the king of Spain's letters, promiſed them all the aſ- 
ſiſtance in his power; but how he performed this promiſe, is not 


very well agreed. Mr. ſeertzal Burchet in his n oo the 


7 Burcher' s naval hiſtory, p. 851. C. lonel Lillingſton's remarks on \ Burchet' 5 


naval hiſtory, 8vo. 1104. 


« Refletions on Burchet's memoirs, p. 19. I have been the longer in my ac- 


count of this buſineſs, that the reader may ſee what are the true reaſons why 
eon junct expeditions never ſucceed, and how neceſſary it is to call officers ſtriftly 


to account when they live to retutn heme, in order to PR. an 1 end to ſuch ſhame- 
ful practices. | | 


lettery 


to be employed had no diſtinct knowledge of the pat- 
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OR no doubt, of/commigdore: Wilsköt) charges him with 


creating unneceſſary delays, which-were of great prejudice to the 
expedition v. On the other hand, colonel Lillingſton afferts, that 
the Spaniſh governor behaved in every reſpect like a man of ho- 
nour, concerted with him the meaſures. neteſſary to be taken ſor 
attacking Cape Frangois, and performed all he undertook with 
- the utmoſt punQualiry, It muſt be obſerved, that the force of 
the allies then in Hiſpanicla was ſuch, as that the ruim of the 
French ſettlements might have been well expected from it. The 
Spaniſh governor marched one thouſand: ſeven hundred; the 
commander of our land · forces was able to debark about twelve 
hundred men; the commodore promiſed to join his force with 
five hundred ſeamen the Spaniards. actually added three men 
of war to our fleet, and; to prevent any diſputes. re the em- 5 
mand, the Spaniſh admiral took down his flag. 5 2 

The firſt ching that was attempted was the ruin of ths heh 
ſettlement at Cape Frangois. When the fleet was arrived within 
light of the place, the commodore abſolutely prefcribed the place 
where the land- forces ſhould go on ſhore; and though colonel 
Lillingſton repreſented to him, that it was extremely hard to 
oblige the troops to a march of five leagues and a half, when, 
by only rowing one league and a half, the boats might land them 
cloſe by the fort which they were to attack, the commodore 
gave him barely the. hearing, but purſued his own in, * 
they ſoon diſcovered with what view. - 

+ The Engliſh and Spaniſh troops joined, 4 continned weir 
fatiguing march till they arrived within five miles of Fort St. 
Francis, where they ſaw the French blow up their works, and 
abandon the place. When the troops came up, they were ſur- 
prized to find the Engliſh colours hoiſted on the fort, and a ſin- 
gle ſeaman left to attend them: but the myſtery was foon ex- 


d Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 535. Indeed this gentleman ſeems to have an 
extraordinary pique againſt, the Spaniards, whom, though our allies at that time, 
he never mentions but with reproach, This is the more injurious, 6nce that 
writer (though he had ſo great opportunity) never ſupports what he advances by 
any authority. Ir would, however, be herd to ſet the judgment of a * man 
ſo high as to ſacrifice to it the character of a whole nation. 


Reflections on Burchet's memoirs, p. 48. where the 3 itſelf is to be | 
| 00) for cont Li-lingſton always On vouchers, 
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| plained; commotiore Wikitibr-tib ſooner fave 1 
ed, than he rowed to ſhore with five hundred men; entered by 


and carried off all that was worth carrying: : This diſguſted, ag it 


well might, both the Engliſh and Spaniſh forces $'arid, if they 


had not been eompoſed of veteran troops, und men who had 


great reſpect for their officers, à mutiuy muſt have followed; 
which would have deſtroyed the whole den” But colonel 
Lillingſton pacified them as well as he could; by promifing to 
take care they ſhould not be treated in 3 manner or the fu. 
ture, if it was in bis power to prevent it i. fee Aude 
Aſter this extraordinary exploit it was el ed 4b þ en 
Port de Paix, where M. Ducafle commanded in perſon; but he 
1 the place, leaving in it a garriſon of fi hundred men. 
On the firſt of June the Engliſh and Apaniſm troops marched 
by two different roads towards the place they were to attack} 
and the ſquadron failed thither at the fame time, but with this 
extraordinary circumſtance, that, if the Spaniſh admiral out of 
pure humanity had not left ſome tranſports to take in our fick 


men, they muſt have been left to periſh; for commodore Wil: 


mot had ſomething elſe in his head than to take care of invalids; 
and had therefore ſailed as ſoon as the reſolution was taken, 


The march was very fatiguing; it took up ſixteen days before 


they arrived in ſight of Port de Paix; and then there was a great 
deal of time loſt in getting the artillery and ammunition on ſhore! 
At laſt this too was performed, arid then the ſiege of the place 
was begun in a regular manner: and the commodore, to ſhew 
his willingneſs to affiſt, landed a great our of ſeamen, and in- 
veſted it on the other fide. 


On the third of July, the breach being practicable, and c- 


Jonel Lillingſton employed in making the neceſſary diſpoſitions 


for a general ſtorm, the enemy took a reſolution of deſerting the - 


place, and forcing their way through the quarter of the commo- 
dore. Their force conſiſted of about five hundred and thirty 
men, of which about one hundred and fifty were negroes, but 
well armed and diſciplined. Their greateſt difficulty was to carry 
off their women, children; and the moſt valuable part of their 
ellects. The latter they gs up firſt, and put them ih ſmall 


4 * on a $ backs, p. 54. 
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the cauſe, and inimedintely detached his brother; with two hui- 
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{dies on che harte bb rs epeameng beg wiall the Hilldrenj 


hurclied in the frentz under u gobd efcorty while three hündred 


men; fell into the quarters of our ſeamen} and; by kupoſng 
thechſelves to a very brille fre; which lafted for a long time, 285 
gore the reſt an . e to retreat. as 4 u ert con _ 
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red and fifty inen; to ſupport the ſeamen. When major Lil. 
ingen arrived; the affdtr bas oer, and he marched dreAtiy 


to take poſſeſſion uf the fort; in -order't6 ſecure whatever the 
French had left behind them j; and biving poſted centinels every 


where, and put the reſt 6f his men under arms, he thought 
that all ws fafez but in this he was miſtaken ; cbmmodore Wil- 
mot; at the head of his Whole corps of ſeamen, followed him 
Inftamly-: As ſoon as the cottimodore came up to him; he claps 
ped his hand upon his ſhoulder, with this familiar ſalutation, 
« Now, major, I am ſtronger than you. & After which he re- 
woe hls guats, broke open the ſtore-houſes, and Carried off 
every 1 thing that was worth taking, « with a e. 4e co· : 
lonel Lilhingſton, «« very natural to ſeamen 5 
This Kind 6f proceeding was not like to produce moch goody 5 
the convttiodore offered to karty the lick men to Jamaſca, and 
to leave colonel Lilungſton to attempt, in conjunction with the 5 
Spaniards; the taking Leogane and Petit-Guavas; but they wers 
weary'of ſuch Kind of treatment, and had ſo many men dif- 
bled by the unneceflary hardſhips ro which they: had been ex- 
oled, that it was reſolved, in a council of war, not to proſe- 
cute either of the deſigus beforexmentioned; but to o demoliſh 
the fort; fila the adjacent country, carry off the artillery they 
had taken, and fail with all the Engliſh forces to Jamaica. 
To this the Spaniſh governor conſented, becauſe he ſaw the 
impoſibiticy of their performing, in the condition they were in, 
What FIT had pr A and of hi 5 was che n judge, 
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becauſe he had an exact account of the French forces that M. 
Ducaſſe was aſſembling at Cul de Sac, and with which, it was 
expected, he would march to give them battle, as having no 


other means of preſerving the French Deen gef though in 


1 was a great deal of danger. 


It muſt not be ſuppofed, that beciuſe this n was in 
wolf very ill managed, and far from being glorious to thoſe that 
undertook it; it muſt not, I ſay, be en mae this it 
did but very little prejudice to the French 
The eonfederate army, in fixty days, ruined their ROT 
* a hundred miles round;: carried off a thouſand negroes, de- 
moliſhed two ftrong forts, wherein they took one hundred and 
forty pieces of cannon, with a vaſt quantity of all forts of am -· 
monition and naval ſtores; ſo that there ſeems to be no reaſon 
to think colonel-Lillidgfhon exaggerated, who computes the loſs 
of the French at 200,co0l. ® But what recompence is this for 
the e ihe nation was at in ROS enen a enen 


y + 


b Botchor's Weseke V. 4 tra 
2 It 1 is neceſſary for me here to give 2 x 15 hon AR We eden 
ties on which che facks mentioned in the text are founded. In the year 1703» 
ſecretary Barcher publiſhed his memoirs of tranſaclions at ſea, duing the war 
with France, from 1688 te 1697. In theſe memoirs, p. 305, he gives a large 
account of this expedition, which is altogether in favour of Mr. Wilmot, and 
was very probably tranſcribed. from his letters. In 2704s. colonel Luke Lilling- 
ſton publiſhed his refleftions en Mr. Burchet's memoirs, in which he advances 
nothing but upon undeniable authority, producing inſtructions, letters, affidavits 

and other neceſſary papers upon every occaſton. Some months after Mr. Bur- 
chet publiſhed a juſtification of his naval memoirs, in anſwer to colonel Lil 
lingſton, which are ſupported only by extracts from journals. of perſons, 
| who were diſpoſed to ſet their own proceedings in a good light, and, which 
is ſtrange, acknowledges he neither aſked'or defired any account from colonel 
Eiflingſton, in order to have an opportunity of comparing evidence 'on both 


| ſides. This was the more extraordinary, as king William (prejudiced by the ad- 


miralty accounts) looked coldly on the colonel, till, upon examining the affair, he 
was undeceived, and granted him a penſion of two hundred pounds a- year, whictt 
was continved by Queen Anne. 80 that his memoirs ſeemed à cenſure upon 
their majeſties bounty. Yet, notwithſtanding all this, when ſecretary Burchet 
came to publiſh his naval hiſtory in 2720, he in a manner tranſcribed what he had 
before ſaid in his memoirs, correQing only a few facks from colonel Lillingfton's 
book, by which, however, he admits its authority, but without ſetting any mark 
of ignominy upon this moſt ſcandalous expedition. At this Mr.. Lediard very 
Honeſtly expreſſes his ſurprize; büt, for my own part, when I conſider the admi- 
ralty never thought this affair worth an inquiry, T do not at all wonder their ſeere · 
tary did not think proper to cenſure-i is. | | 
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in Ending ſo great a body of land troops fo far ? Whit opinion” 
muſt the commodore's conduct give our allies, the Spaniards, - 


of En gliſh armaments, and what notions could they entertain 


of the ſignificancy of our naval force, when they ſaw it ſo fla- 


 grantly miſapplied ; our commander in chief having regard on- 


y to his private views, and encouraging his ſeamen upon all 
occaſions to behave Hike pirates ? How much muſt this miſtar- 
nage at once diſgrace and diſcourage an adminiſtration, fince it 
ſeemed to ſhew, that all attempts of this ſort would prove as 
fruitleſs for the future, and ſerve only to exhauſt the treaſures 
of this nation, in order to erich ſuch as leaſt deſerved it? 1 
am very ſorry that T have been obliged to ſay ſo much; but e- 
very reader will do me the juſtice to own, that this ſubject 
cowpelled me to it. We ſuffer, at this day, for the miſdeeds 
of theſe times, and the falſe pity that was ſhewn in letting flip 
the public examination of a thing ſo ſcandalous as this was b. 
Reflections like theſe, on the ſlips of our anceſtors, are proper 
eſſons for the preſent generation; and I think it my duty to in- 
culcate them, in order to prevent our being Wancing,” in the 
fame manner to ourſelves and our poſterity. | 

The account given us of this affair, by French writers, agrees 
pretty well with our own. It is true, that they gave great com- 
mendations to M. Ducaſſe, governor of St. Domingo, who was 
certainly a very gallant man, but who, as certainly, had no op- 
portunity of ſhewing his bravery on this occaſion. In the main, 
however, they agree, that miſunderſtandings between the allies 
proved the ruin of the whole affair; and that nothing could 
amaze, and at the fame time overjoy people more, than the 
news of the Engliſh troops imbarking for Jamaica did M. Du- 
cafſe and his army. The ſame writers intimate, that the colony 


— 


b The general anſwer to what has been ſaid upon this ſubject is, that all inquiry 
was prevented by the commodore's death. © But, ſurely, this is a very poor ex: 
euſe. To an intelligent reader it will appear, that an effectual inquiry might 
have been more eaſily made after his death, than in the life of the commodore. 
His influence was then determined, he could net be hurt by the inquiry, all bis 
creatures were at full liberty to ſpeak; and, as knowing the truth only was of im- 
portance to the public; in order to prevent ſuch deteſtable actions for the future, 
the yin: all this rere as far as N » Ny is 8 to the 
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of Jamaica was much wanting to inſelfs in not laying held * 
this opportunity to maße a. deſcent; on the French ſetflements 
in revenge for the miſchiefs done them by the inbabitams of this 


colony, under M. Ducafle, the year helgre, hich, if they bad 
done, in all probability the: French. muſt haue heen driven out 
of Hiſpaniola; and, as things then Rogd, there is ng. great rea. 


ſon to doubt the Spaniards would haye been very well pleaſed 


to haye ſeen an Engliſh, colony ſettled in their room, as yell | 


knowing their own inability t9 proces the ak eng 
aſhſtancei. 


"Bur all ſuch views for the glory of England were, effeQually 


| defeated by the failing away of the Engliſh ſquadron. from Hit 


panigla, on the twenty · third of July, 1695, with the land-forces 
an board. The governor and people of Jamaica gaxe the com · 
modorę a very indifferent reception, having bad preyious intelli 


gence of his behaviour through the whole affair. Several coun- 


cils of war were held, to conſider how practicable a ſecond at- 
tempt might be in conjunction with a conſiderable force from 
this iſland, But, after much deliberation, this deſign alſo came 
to nothing. The commodore, i in the mean time, followed his 


buſineſs cloſely; ; that | is to ſay, be conyerted the plunder he had 


taken into money, which he veſted in all ſorts of merchandize 


| fit for the Engliſh market, and took in the goods privately on 


the back of the iſland, When this was done, his next care 
was to get back to England with his ſquadron, with the great 


wealth he had amaſſed on board of it. He left Jamaica on the 


third of September, 1695, but met with à very bad paſſage. 
On the ſhoals of Florida he loſt a fourth rate man of war, 


in a manner which gaye great cauſe to ſuſpect he never intended 


to bring her bome k. After this an *pidemic diſtemper broke 


out 


Ride ts st. . Dorriogne, 1 tom. iv. os 6315: Uiftoirs wilzaire, tow. K 
Miſtoite de Louis XIV. tom. v. . 

x One may {ec by colonel L. llingſton's whole book, hv woch more je-lous 
men of hovour ate of their reputation, than ſtateſmen of a oation's s glory. The 


colonel's account of this affair was printed but feycn years after the thing hape 


pened, and yet no ſearch was made into the matter. | His words are theſe: _ | 
At would be a woſt diverting thing, abating for the diſaſter of it, and the 


ba lives loſt in it, to hear a true particular of the loſs of the Wincheſter man of 


« war. If Tam not milinformed, there would come to light a great many hid* 


u „Len crcumſtancer, Ver uſeful to the nation in . if the loſs of that 
SA... MM. 
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madore himſelf. This diſeaſe prevailed; at laſt to ſuch a degree, 


Wor eo es on BE es.” . Rn 
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ts Lancs che (hips; which carried of:a,maltitude of Filors 
and ſoldiers, and not a fey officers; among whom was the come 


ct there was ſcarce found men enough to bring hame the 


{quadron,. which. did not arrire till very late in the Jer, I can? 


not help cloſing this acegunt by obſerving, that commodore 
mat left Gxteen thouſand pounds in effect on board his on 
oY which-engaged bis family in a long ſuit with captain Butler, 
Such are the reached effects of ſacrificing ld SO A 
e naxrow. views of private. intereſt'! |... 


. Towards the latter end of the year 1696, ie nation. was yy 


again alarmed with the report of an/.invaGon. It was known 
that-the French were fitting out a Rrong ſquadron at Breſt; and 

for what ſervice, the intelligence our ſecretaries. had-could nat 
form them. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, therefore, was ſent with 5 


a confiderable force to block them up, Which, however, the 


French avoided z and it was then given out at home, that gur 


Vigilance; had diſappointed the deſigus of the enemy, and obli: 


ged them to abandon all thoughts of a deſcent. In this we anly 
deceived ourſelves, for our merchants quickly came at the know- 
c of the true ſcheme, which was the ſending 2 ſtrong ſqua - 
3 into the Welt Indies, to attack ſome of the Spaniſh planta - 
lions in thoſe N The Sieur Pointis was the perſon who 
| CI formed 


"HY 


„ mam of war were ire wid” 1 due examination were made, whether all 


« the llores and guns that were pretended to be in her, were really on board 
« her; and if the loſs of that ſhip did not ſerve for a colour to pretend the loſs 
« of many things, which va otherwite diſpoſed of.” py 1 $ refleQicns, 
2 130. | 

I Mr. Burchet 3 the epidenite fekneſs on board the 10757 and colonel 
Lina gſton informs us, that the commodore's widow was actually involved in 4 
law fit with captain Butler, in 1704, for the plunder ſo baſcly taken from the 
bh ſoldiers and ſailors, who acquired a 2 title to it it by the ſweat of their | 

ows, and the expence of their blood. 


w Ty order to fupport his fact, 1 ſal tes the reader | a paſfige from the 


Sandy: Mercury for December 1696, The great noiſe made about Polntis's 
F ſquadron that was equipping at Breſt, and which, as it was furniffied'with a 
„ vaſt number of ſcaling ladders, bombs, pontons, and other materials for 2, 
'* deſcent, and for the artack of places on ſhore, had given the alarm to all the 
« dominioris of Great Britain, is at laſt over ; and thoſe that were moſt fright- 
15 ed, are now molt inclined to treat it with contempt ; for whether it was, that 
1 Vini wamted A money ind to carry bia out of port, or that his project 
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formed the plan of this undertaking, and wh had Wen no wh 
than three years in bringing it to bear: 

The French king had ſuffered a great number bf Phe per- 
ſons to contribute towards this enterprize, and the ſtrongeſt af. 


| rubber were given them, that whatever profits accrued there. 


by ſhould be fairly divided amongft them. Orders were pri- 
vately ſent to M. Ducaſſe, in Hiſpaniola, to aſſemble as many 
| buccaneers as he could, with veſſels proper to ſupport them; 
and he was to have theſe ready to join M. Ponitis's ſquadron, 
as ſoon as it appeared. The true deſign all along was upon 
Carthagena; but ſuch as pretended to be in the ſecret at the 
French court, gave out, that the king intended this armament 
to execute a project, long ago formed by M. Ducaſſe, of driving 
the Spaniards entirely out of Hiſpaniola. But, notwithſtanding 
this variety of reports, ſome of king James's adherents fancied 
that they had penetrated farther than any of theſe politicians, 
and that the true deſign of this myſterious armament was againſt 
Jamaica; and of this, as ON ny they ne it 2 rr 
to adviſe our court *. 
At firſt this was conſidefed as a very extraordinary piece F 
intalligeiits, which alarmed us the more, becauſe, conſidering 
the force we had in that part of the world, if they had really 


<< had not received the leaſt ſanction of the court, ſo it was, that his Britannic 
© majeſty had time enough to fend Sir CHudeſley Shovel with a ſtrong ſquadron 
« to inſpect this fleet, which was reported to be ſtrong enough to attempt the 
«invaſion of his kingdoms; and, on his looking into the port, it appeared there 


«© were but ſixteen men of war of all ſorts there; ſo that, whatever the 0 of 


6 Pointis's ſquadron was, it ſeems to be vaniſhed into ſmoke.” | 

v The political tracts of that year beſt-inform us what the ſentiments of the 
world were upon that occaſion, becauſe later writers are apt to impoſe upon us, 
by pretending, that this or that great miniſter had actually diſcovered the ſecret 


very early, thovgh, for certain reaſons of ſtate, it was not publiſhed. Now it, 


clearly appears from thoſe writings, that nothing of this kind bappened ; and it 
is as certain from Pointis's journal, that he never had any other view than that 
of attacking Carthagena, notwithſtanding ſo many other projects were talked of, 
The informations I ſpeak of from France, I know from unqueſtionable authority; 
for, as the author of the Jewiſh letters rightly obſerves, the Engliſh refugees at 
St. Germain's were quite a different ſort of people from the refugees in Soho; 
for they loved their country, though they were baniſhed from it, and, like the 
Greek exiles of old in the Perſian court, ſhewed thoſe who were inured to ſlavery, 
how great a bleſling | ic is to be born and bred up FREE. 


attempted 
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When this e 9 eame to be deliberated upon in 
council, and ſeveral of the moſt intelligent perſous there ſeemed 
convinced that the blow was meant at us; king William declared 


himſelf of a contrary opinion, for a reaſon which ſhewed how 
well he underſtood mankind, and how: juſtly the French king 
dreaded his ſuperior capacity in the cloſet. His majeſty obſerved; 


that the baſis of the French king's new expedition was private 


intereſt; not public utility, or national glory, for which reaſon 
be concluded they would not either endeavour to conquer Hiſpa- 
niola, or attack Jamaica, but attempt the taking the Spaniſh | 
galleons, or the ſurprizing of Carthagena. The good ſenſe of 
this obſervation brought over every body to his majeſtyꝰs opinion, 
aud the ſequel will ſnew, that the Sieur Pointis and the reſt of 
the French commanders, (M. Ducaſſe always excepted), never 
conſidered, in this expedition, what was beſt to be done, but 
how moſt might be got, in which piratical kind of knowledge 
they py much ome one than Wins W 
ſelves . e 3 
To; feuftrate this dow: Ro Rs has Was 1 . 
were given for a ſmall ſquadron to aſſemble at Portſmouth under 
the command of captain Meeze, and other orders were at the 


ſame time diſpatched to Mr. Neville, who commanded our fleet 


in the Mediterranean, and who was now made vice-admiral, 
which he was directed to open, when he had taken due care of 
the home ward- bound fleet, and ſhould be fifty leagues 8. W. 
by W. from Cadiz. He found bimſelf in this ſituation about the 
ods of the month of TFebruarys 1696- 75 en then ding 


J. ' 201 12 . 
0 Bibop Barnet in; his hiſtory of his own times, _ ii. p. "Ie, puke ow a 
good deal of diſlike to the management ef our affairs at ſea in this critical cons 


juncture; but whoever conſiders the matter ſtrictly, will find all the reaſon in the | 


world to commend the diſpoſition made by our court for preventing the French 
from executing their deſign it the Welt Indies, "We ought always to diſtinguiſh | 
between the laying of 2 ſcheme and the carrying it into execution; for the ſime 

praiſe is due to the contrivers of a good ſcheme, though it fails of its effect, as 
if it had met with the wi iſhed-for ſacceſs. Here was a force ſuperior to the French; 


ho had been three years providing theirs, aſſembled in leſs than three months: 


and, if the orders given to our admirals had been ſtrictly complied with, they 
bad been as early in the Weſt Indies as the enemy; if they were ow it was no 
fk her of che ecuncil or the board of admiralty. e 0 


his 
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his inſtruQions found: thathe was to joĩ captain Meereꝰs ſqui- 
dron at the iſland of Madeiras, where, after cruizing a long time 
he was met by the captain, now made a reat · admiralſ in his on 
ſhip the Briſtol y and the Lightning fre-ſhip having loſt company 


with the reſt of his ſquadron in a fog, 2 Ilttle after; he left the 


Ifle of Wight. On the ſeyenteenth of April vice-admiral Navi 
arrived at Barbadoes, where he found moſt of the ſhips he ex- 
| paſted, except the Dutch, bo joining hims however; ſoon alter, 

they bore way for Arrtigua, Where they arrived the third of 
May, 169% There it was reſol ved. in'a;coundcit of war to ſail 
for Porto Rice; in order 10 take as much care as poſſible of tbe 

Spaniſh galleons. Before he reached his intended port; he had 
Frtemngenee, that M. Pointis was ſailed from Hiſpaniola on the 
tenty-firſt of Marche N. S. with twenty-ſix: ſhips: fmall and 
great. I was then refol ved in a council of war to proceed forth. 
Wirk to er in re to take in A lupply of water and 5 


| i . 
Viſous®, F 1 4 7 41 arts. : {4 25.48 {4 2. 21555 4 N 


On neben of -- May; 460% che Ait, being olf the 


1 end of the iſland, met with à ſloop, the maſter whereof in: 
formed him, there was a flying report of the French ſquadrons 
being before Carthagenia ; upon this he ſtaid no longer than was 
abſolutely neceſſary to take in water, but failed from Port- Roya 
and attempted to go through the Leeward channel; but in that 
he was prevented by the dying away of the land · breeze; arid cons 


trary to what had been ever known by all perſons acquainte 5 


with thoſe parts, the ſeachrecne blew. for fax days and fax nights 


together, during which time an Engliſh ſloop eame in, that left | 


Porto- Bello the eighteenth of this month, in company with the 
galleons, (wbich were teen, in number), and,two days after 
parted with them, ſteering away N. N. E. for Jamaica, where 
they, intended to take in prouiſions, for Which they were (0 


much firaitened, that they, had not e to carry them tothe 


v Mr. hes tells od both 4 in | his memoirs and his hiſtory, that 1 
Neville eru'zed fitty eight days about the Madeiras, to which, if he thought him- 
ſelf bound by his inſtructions, he was juſtified ; but however, this certainly pro- 
ved the ruio of the whole affair; for, if he had ood a away for Barbadoes, inſtead 
of crvizing there, he might have come time enough to have attacked the French 
before they leit Hispaniola, or at leaſt he might have followed them to Cartha- 
gens, where, if he had attacked their fleet while their army was cogaged i in the 
es their whole force muſt hate been orally deſtroyed. 


| Havannah. 
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Havraiab: The vicethdwital ferit out two floops to look for them 


the one öff rhe keys of P6int-Pedro; and the other pff thoſe of 
Ports:Motant; and to let their general know; tHat he was going 


to Carthagena to ſee what could be done againſt the French; but 
| thit he would return to Jamaica in à ſhort time. The twenty: 


fourth of te ſame month he took advantage of a ſmall ale from 
ſhore to ſteer for Carthagenaz in hopes of finding the French 
cſther enbatraſſed in the Geje of the place; or ini imbarking the 
plunder 3 for; accordivg to the belt accounts he could getz the 
Spaniards Were very ſtrong there, and bad been {o lucky alſo as | 
to hate pretty early intelligence of the viſit that was deſigned 
them ; but the croſs accidents, that kept tlie vice-admiral ſo long 
bn the c6aſt of Janiaica, fruſtrated his good intentions, and hin- 
dered our retaking from the French the beſt part of what they 
look from the Spaniards, which miſt otherviſe uy have f 


happened q, 


In order to gibe a Atinct actvunt of this ekthiontitiory dais 


which is ſomewhat partially related both by Engliſh and French 
writers; I muſt purſue the hiſtory of Pbintis's voyage, and ſhew 
bow and when he executed the fcheme he propoſed z for this 
vill naturally bring us back to this very point of time when vite- 
zamiral Neville failed in ſeareh of him and his ſquadron: As the 
ſuctels of Pointis's expedition depended upon the affiſtance he 
vis to receive at St. Domingo, he ſailed thither direQly, and 
arrived on the coaſt February 19; 1697. The govertior M. Du- 
kaſſe had taken care to provide every thing purſuant to his in- 


ſraions, to that the Sitar Pointis met with no retardment but 
what procteded from his own imperious diſpoſition, which hin- 


flered him from giving the buccaneers the ſatisfaction they ex< 
* and this prod uced a — or two, which nothing could 5 


* The admiral's going to Jamaica was Fe 1 [misfortune ; for, as it ol be 
fier ſhewn, if he had failed directly, on the firſt intelligence he had, for 
Alge, be muſt have ſueprized N. Pointis, and deſtroyed bis whole 3 | 

Hut if, according to the aUmiral's journal, be was under an abſolate neceſſity | of 
kiog in water ; this is to be conſidered as an unavoidable misfortune, Theſe are 
points I leabe to the reader's judgment to determine; '; for none of our accounts 


| if.ca us ſufficient light to decide poſitively on the matters of fact, though this is 


certinly 3 in the admiral's fayour, that he was known to bave as much perſonal 
courage as any man, and that he afterwards ſhewed as great an inclination to 
hgbt upon this occaſion as any man ever did, or indeed could do. 
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have quieted but the preſence of M. Ducafſe, who was afinated 
| wholly by public ſpirit, and exerted his utmoſt intereſt 
| theſe people to keep them ſteady; at the ſame time he ſuffered 
as much as they did from the inſolence of the general, who, 
proud of his commiſſion, and full of bimſelf, behaved without 
f . regard either to the rank or circumftances of others. 
Alfter about a fortnight's ſtay to forward all neceſſary prepa - 
rations, the whole fleet ſailed for Carthagena, and arrived be- 
fore that city on the third of April. The force brought from 
France by M. Pointis conſiſted of ſeven large ſhips of war, about 
ren frigates, and ſmall veſſels of ſeveral forts, on board which 
were two thouſand two hundred and fiaty ſeamen, and one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty ſoldiers, in all four thouſand 
and ten, io which M. Ducaſſe added another ſtout ſquadron, on 
board of which were fifteen hundred buccaneers, ſoldiers, and 
volunteers. They firſt attempted the ſtrong fort of Boca-Chica, 
which was carried by aſſault; then they attacked Neuſtra Sig - 
Hora de la Popa, a monaſtery on a hill, which commands the 
place; they beſieged and took likewiſe the fort of St. Lazarus, 
and at length ſtormed the ſuburbs, which forced the governor | 
to think of a capitulation ; and this, being granted him on pretty 
good terms, was concluded April 24, 1697, when the city was 
ſurrendered to the French, who loſt before it upwards of five 
hundred men; neither could it have been ever taken but for the 
aſſiſtance of M. Ducaſſe, and the troops he commanded, though 
Pointis uſed them very ill through the whole affair, and, after it 
was taken, actually ſhut them out of the city, putting off from 
time to time the diſtribution of the booty, and not ah lo 
; much as to put a check on ſuch as received its. 


Many 
r In the whole of this relation I reduce all the dates to the old ſtyle for the 
fake of comparing them readify, which could not have been otherwiſe done. As 
to the facts, we have a vaſt variety of relations, though I think but two of any 
great authority, viz. Pointis's own memoirs, and the hiſtory of St. Domingo, 
written by father Charlevoix on the memoirs of father Pers, and from the regi- 
ters in the public offices io the marine in France, where I find theſe differ too 
widely to be reconciled ; therefore I prefer, without ceremouy, the latter, becanſe 
it is evident, that Sieur Pointis had views to ſerve, whereas father Charlevoix 
writes without the leaſt bias. Occaſionally 1 have recourſe to other authotities, 
which I refer to in their proper places. 
5 This we find doch! in Pointis's (memoirs, and i in the hiſtory of St. Dash: 


* 
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44 Many diſputes have been raiſed as to the value of the plate 
and other effects taken by the Sieur Pointis in this place. Some 
have carried this ſo high as forty millions of leres, and others, 
amongſt whom is M. Pointis himſelf, reduce it to nine millions. 
There are ſeveral reaſons which have induced different writers to 


impoſe upon their readers in this particular*, All the'Spaniſh 


authors who have mentioned this, ſay, they had ſent the nuns, 


together with one hundred and twenty mules, laden with gold 
and jewels, forty miles up intd the country, before the French 


arrived; but then it is viſibly their intereſt to abate, as much as 


poſſible, the credit of this expedition, and this perhaps is now 
become the French intereſt too. The Sieur Pointis and his pare 
tizans had alſo cauſe ſufficient to Rate this account as low as 
poſſible, becauſe, the lower they brought it, the leſs they had to 
account for, which was what they wanted. Our hiſtorians in 
thoſe days were defirous' of leflening the ſucceſs of all French 
expeditions, and therefore, as we ſee in the celebrated work of 
biſhop Burnet, that prelate affected to treat this as a miſcarriage, 
by which the e on an whole, could 1 be h 
gainers v. 

Zut one who is ſolicitous . about truth will abe 1 
allowances on ſuch occaſions, and, by comparing theſe different 
accounts together, will endeavour to acquire a juſt notion of a 
thing, with which, for many reaſons, ſurely both we and poſte- 


rity have a right to be acquainted. After taking all imaginable 


The general indeed 88 the "ae behaved in. dut the i court of 3 . 
on the cloſeſt examination, thought otherwiſe, and therefore ſo ] think ought we. 

\ © Hiſtoire de St. Domingue, vol. iv. p. 146. Memoires de Pointis, Cc. Father 
Daniel, in his journal hiſtorique de Lonis XIV. p. 187, computes the riches 
hrought home by Sieur Pointis at ten millions; and this, as I take 35 was the 
commonly received calculation at that time. | 

u Biſhop Burnet might poſſibly be deceived by the * accounts W | 
France, which were all againſt Pointis ; but if he had inquired into what fullowed, 


and how much money was recovered when this buſineſs came to be nartawly 


bifted, he would have altered his opinion. The French do not ſuffer a few great 


officers to cheat their owners and the public by cooking up tories deſtitute of 


proof; their government is arbitrary, and therefore, in caſes like this, generally 
* . | | 


„„ home 
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home upwards, of twenty millions of, ligres z, I believe 1 Mond 
not err in ſaying, twelve hundred chouſancd pounds ſterling u. 

But there is is no need, of leſſaning the profits eng 
of, this expedition. The Sieur Pojutis certainly behaved verp il 
thropgh che whole affair ; he diſguſted, the buacancers; be treat- 
ed M. Ducaſſe exceſſively. ill during the whole flege ho. made 


an. upfair diſtribution. of the effects taken; he took no kind o 


care of the ſick and wounded, but left them. in the hoſpitals not 
x only without medicines. but food; and, to complete. his blun⸗ 
ders, he loitered till, the twenty-firſt. of May, and did not im- 
| bark his men till the Gickly ſeaſon came on, and they could ſeares 
crawl to their ſhips. The byccaneers were ſo irritated: by the 
behaviour of Poiptis, and his breaking the agreement he made 
with chem, to force upon them a. dividend, of 40, oo crowns, 
that, as ſoon as they ſaw him and his ſquadron. ready to fail; 


they returned back to Carthagena, in order, as they; phraſed it, 
to look for their ſhare o of the plunder, which, they did not fal | 


E finding * 3 
It is very evident from this acopunts. that. if our vige-admiral, 


on his having the firſt information of the enemy's being ſailed 


for Carthagena, which was on the fifteenth. of May, had pro- 


ceeded thither inſtead, of going to Jamaica, he had unqueſtion- 


ably ſurprized the French in the harbour of that place; and, a+ 
the Spaniards, had actually aſſembled an army to retake the city, 
it is not eaſy to gueſs how the French would bave eſcaped, who; 


Were by t that time ſplit into factions among themſelves, and at 


leaſt one half of them fallen fick?, But though he miſſed them 
then, yet on the twenty-ſeventh of May, 1697, being half ſeas 
over from Jamaica, he ſaw the Sieur de Pointis' 8 ſquadran, con- 
Aſting of ſeven, men 1 of var and two or three frigates, at no 


* My calculation goes upon undeniable principles. The Sieur Pointis gave | 


the buccaneers 49,090 crowns, or 120,000 livres, for their ſhare, computing at 
the rate of one tenth from the firſt million, and a thirtieth from every other 
million; and this, by a very eaſy proceſs, makes it clear he eſtimated the whole 
booty at 9,000,000. But, when M. Pointis' $ behaviour came to de ſcrutinized 
in France, they had a decree for 1,400, 009 livres more. 

* Hiſtoire de St. Domingue, vol. iv. p. 157. The tucesneers — 


carricd away ene livres, "Ow not above r, $00, 000 came to St. Domin- 


2% | 
© 7 Barcher's naval Ye p. 5 53. Sec allo che memoirs of Si G. Rooke. 
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diſtance; upon 8 he endeavoured: to engage them 
et The Warwick indeed exchanged ſome ſhot: with 

of the Frenchmen; but, in in ſpite of all the fail ſhe could 
arr the ſhip got away from her; as tue reſt did from the ad. 
miral. The Warwick, perceiving this, bore down on a fly- boat 
belonging to the French fleet, and took her, having on board a 
vaſt quantity of arms and ammunition, with as much plate as 
made the prize worth two hundred thouſand: pounds, and is 4 
prin: good funpie Fay mighty weaſures were on board n 


ay n | 
| Fingdaypthe eine eombbnatiie burſuit, in which: Gre 
Pips, amongſt which his own and rear-admiral Meeze's' were 
included, ſprang. iheir fore · top · maſts, and their ſails were ſo 
torn, that ĩt was found impoſſible to oontinue the chace with any 
hopes of ſucceſs . This again was a narrow eſcape the French 
themſclyes. q n it, they were much inferior in force, they were 
ill manned, moſt; af their ſhips were foul; and; if they had 
ſought, many of them muſt have been taken without doubt. 
i ſee no manner of cauſe to cenſure the vice adtnirals conduct 
on this occaſion, (as ſome have done), becauſe it was beyond 
queſtion. his own and his officers intereſts to have fouglt; upon 
the preſumption that their own ſuperior force would have ak 
mem in poſſeſſion of all the plunder: the French had obtained: 
Beſides, they all gave ſufficient proofs afterwards, chat; figlit 
ing was what they did not deſire to avoid. I am therefore ſatis- 
fed as to this point, that there was nothing of treachery or ne- 
glect of duty in this buſineſs, but that Pointis's ſquadron eſcaped 
y a concurrence (with reſpect to us) of unlucky and unavoidable 
xcidents, unleſs there might be ſome fault in thoſe who ſurniſti- 
ed our ſails, which did not wear ſo well as thoſe of the French, 
for which however the ſca-officers were not to blame >; | 
The bugcancers, on their return to Carthagena, met with no 
eſſtance; and therefore, baying driven the inhabitants 1560 the 


„ 


* Mr. Lediarg ſcems to queſtion whether the author of «$3 Britiſh Ann in. 
America had not ſet down 200,000 . 20,000 3 bur wen examination I bad, 
299,000 in the original accounts. Pg 


* Burchet's memoirs, p. 368. The preſent ſtate of Europe for the month ot | 
Auguſt, 16979. London Gazette, No. 3317. 


d Mr. Burchet acknowledges this, and ſo it appears- on the ſtricteſt inquiry, | 
Rough this ad not ſeem to have ſatisfied biſhop Burnet, 
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great church, they told them how general Pointis had treated 
them, which, as they alledged, obliged them, though again | 


their will, to come back to make -a' demand of five millions, 
which once paid them, they promiſed to retire without doing 


any kind of violence. The poor Spaniards did their utmoſt to 


rake together this ſum; but it was all in vain. The French took 
what they brought, and, as ſoon as they had done bringing, theſe 
miſcreants had recourſe to ſuch cruelties, as are ſearce credible, 

to force diſcoveries. After all, in the ſpace of about ſive days, 
they amaſſed near 1, ooo, ooo of crowns in money, and above as 
much more in rich goods; after which they fell out amongſt 
themſelves as to the diviſion of it, the buccaneers refuſing the 
inhabitants of Domingo an equal ſhare, becauſe, as they ſaid, 
they were at great expence on that iſland before they ſailed, 
when the inhabitants were at home in their own houſes. This 
diſpute, however, was ſoon adjuſted on the arrival of a ſhip 
from Martinico, with advice-that a-ſtrong Engliſh ſquadron was 


in queſt of them; they .inſtantly quitted the place, imbarked 


their plunder with all imaginable diligence, and contrived to 
get to ſea as ſoon as poſſible, and retire to St. Domingo ©. 
When our ſquadron found it impracticable to engage the 
French, the vice-admiral thought it expedient to proceed to Car- 
thagena, in order to ſee if the galleons were ſafe, and how far 
be could be uſeful to the Spaniards. He arrived in the port in 


the evening of the thirty: firſt of May, and found the place quite | 


abandoned; for the inhabitants were ſo much afraid of the buc- 
caneers returning a third time, that they were fled into the 
woods, Two days the vice-admiral remained in the port before 
be prevailed upon the governor and ſome of the principal inha- 
bitants to return, and then ſailed, after ſending a frigate to St. 
Jago to inform the governor of the Havannah, and the general of 
the gallies, of what had paſſed, that they might the better 12 
vide for the ſafety of the galleons. 

On the ſixth he diſcovered eight ſail of ee claſs under 
the ſhore; upon which, a detachment was ſent to deſtroy them. 

The enemy crowded all the ſail they could, in hopes of eſcaping, 


but only four were ſo lucky as to effect it. One was forced upon 


( Hiſtoire de St. Domipgue, vol. iy. p. 161. 


the 
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the Spaniſh coaſt, not far from Carthagena, her crew taken by 
the inhabitants, and compelled to work in the repair of their 
fortifications. ' Another was forced ow ſhore on St. Domingo; 
and beat to pieces. The Chriſt, a fine ſhip, commanded by 
captain Cofuy, who had two hundred and fifty men on board, 
and about 350,000 crowns in ſilver, was taken by a Dutch ſhip, 
as was the Flying Hart of the fame force and value, commands 
el by captain Pierce, by captain Dilkes, n ber crew W P 
brought into England 9. | 
The governor of Jamaica at that time was Sir William Besten; 
who, conſidering that the fleet muſt ſoon be obliged to return 
home, reſolved to ſuggeſt the deſtruction of that neſt of pirates, 
petit · Guavas, to the vice-admiral, as the moſt important ſervice 
| that, as things were circumſtanced, could be done to the Eng- 
liſh colonies in general, and Jamaica in particular. Vice-admiral 
p Neville inſtantly complied with it, and left the executiorrof the 
as ſcheme to rear-admiral Meeze, who was detached from the fleet, 
d June 22, 1697, for this very purpoſe, with nine ſhips of war, 
great and ſmall, 'On the twenty-ſeventh he arrived at a ſmall 
diſtance from Petit-Guavas, and debarked ſome of his forces, 
oy the ſhips to come in next day. 

On the twenty-ninth he ſurpriſed Petit-Guavas, entering the 
place before it was light, and ſeizing the guard. He had at firſt 
thoughts of remaining there ſome ſhort time; but the ſeamen, 
and at laſt, through their example, the landmen, began to plun- 
der and drink ſo hard, that when the rear-admiral altered his 
ſentiments, and reſolved to burn and abandon it, there was not 
above fifty ſober men under his command, out of nine hundred. 
When he gave out this order, the whole was executed with ſuch 
precipitation, that notwithſtanding there was abundance of gold 
and filyer in the place, yet very little was ſaved or brought away. 
However, the burning the town, and carrying off priſoners a a 
good number of negroes to Jamaica, was a great and ſeafonable 
ſervice to the Engliſh colonies, and gave the enemy a remarkable 
check, which they did not ſoon recover: to ſay the truth, it was 
one of the moſt important actions done during the war. 


LL. — 
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d Burchet's nav. hiſt. p. 555. Columna roſtrata, p. 268. Life of K. Wiiliam, 
p. 487, 488. © Burchet's memoirs, p. 369. Kennet, Life of K. William. 
Columna roſtrata, p. 269. The preſent ſtate of Europe for the month of Sept. 
97. Pointer's chroulogical hiltorian, vol. it. p. 442. Lond. G.z. No. 3324. 
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Wies a haüel Neville, havidg wooded and waterbd with al 
the diligence imaginable, failed to meet -rear-admiral Meeze; 
and, then bringing away the homewarll · bound ſhips from Ja 


maica, reſolved to proceed to the Havannah, in order to preſerve 


the galleons, He failed in the beginning of July; ahd; coming 
about the middle of that month on the coaſt of Cuba, the fea: 

men became exceſſively ſickly, and reat-admital Meeze died be- 
fore they reached the Havannah. On the twenty- -ſecond of the 
fame month the vice-admiral arrived before that port, and ſent in 
advice to the governor of his want of water and other refreſh- 
ments: The governor ſent him a civil meſſage, but refuſed to ad- 
mit his ſquadron, and did not even ſupply his neceſſities, or at 
| leaſt not in all reſpects. As for the general of the galleons, whet 


he was informed that the vice-admiral came on purpoſe to con- 


vey that rich fleet home, which was the principal point of king 
William's inſtructions, far from being ſatisfied with theſe un- 


uſual acts of kindneſs to allies, he excuſed himſelf from putting 


bis ſhips under our protection, ſuppoſing, or at leaſt pretend- 


ing, his orders would not warrant it. The true reaſon; however; 


both of his and of the governor's conduct, might probably be; 


their fear of having the place of the greateſt conſequence in the 


Weſt Indies, and the richeſt fleet of that age, for there were 
fifty millions on board the galleons, taken at once, ſince both 
had been left in the vice-admiral's power, if he had been once 
admitted into the haven f. 


This kind of treatment, after the pains he bad wha to ſave 


the galleons, and to ſerve the crown of Spain on every occa- 
ſion, broke the vice-admirals ſpirits very much. He had always 


counted upon eſcorting the galleons, and believed ſo acceptable 


a ſervice would entirely efface the memory of former misfor- 
tunes; but being diſappointed again; and refleQing on the little 
ſervice that with ſo ſtrong a ſquadron he had been able to do 
his country, it threw him into a kind of heCtic fever, which 


hung upon him till he arrived in Virginia, on the twenty-ſecond 


of Auguſt, and there he died; as much of grief as of his diſ- 
temper; ; to the wow regret of all who knew him; as he was 4 


f Burcher's naval hiſtory, p. $58. Mercure bigonaue & politique, tom. Xxill, 
5. 5375 654. London Gazette, No. 3331. | 


| perſon 


e. . ww moe 


ſon 


vith other diſappointments in that quarter of the world, that 
vere no leſs mortifying than thoſe we have mentioned v. 


„ Rave! WILLIAM W. a 
— pridenice and integrity; Who wanted nt 


 enherimil-orabilices vo de his coutnry ſevvoez though his fork | 


tune fell ſtiort of his zeal . ln = 1 57 
By bis demiſe e wy ahat SF ST? upor 
captain Robert Dilkes, who, from. Virginia, arrived ſafely. in 

England on the twenty-fourth- of October, 1697, wich the 
whole ſqiridrod, though ꝓoorly manned, and theiſhips many of 


| themfoul-and rotten ; © that, notwithſtanding: the great hopes 


that had been entertained of our doing mighty things in tbe 
Weſt Indies, all came to nothiog; for, beſides this, we met 


The Sieur Pointis thought himſelf ſafe when he arrived off 
Newfoundland, as not having the leaſt knowledge that we had 


| a ſtout ſquadron there, under the command of the Jate Sir John 5 


(then captain) Norris, ſo that he made no difficulty of going in⸗ 
to the bay of Conception, and of lying there cafeleſsly enough, 
though we had a force ſufficient at St. John's to have given a 
good account of him and his Spaniſh plunder. It was on the 


tventy-third of July our ſquadron had advice, that five French 


ſhips were ſeen in Conception- bay, and they immediately con- 
duded it was M. Neſmond's ſquadron come to attack them; 


| and therefore, inſtead, of going to look for the enemy, they 


wiſely.confidered how, in caſe, they fell upon St, John's, they 
ſhould be beſt able to defend ene and dent * dart en- 
deavours that way. : 


Captain Norris was Sehe begining lfte gips that 


this was not the outward-bound French ſquadron, and therefore 


{ent the Mary galley, a.clean tight ſhip, to diſcover what they 
vere... But before they could have any news from her, he re- 
ceived a letter from one Mr. Alexander Cumberbatch, maſter 
of a ſhip taken by the French at ſea, and put on ſhore in New- 
foundland, in order to procure freſh proviſions, - In this letter 
there Was a diſtinct account of M. Pointis's ſtrength, and of his 


8 I have this charaQer from ſome ak knew bi well, and who ſerved ander | 
kim in-this very expedition. | 

b Life of king William, p. 488. The rde ſtate of Europe for the month 
of Oftober 1697, p. 398. London Gazette, Ne. 3336, . i Bur, 
thet's memoirs; p. 375. | EY 


Vor. II. e at: ſquadron; 


ſquadron's: having on board the rich plunder of Carthage 
Captain Norris was rayiſhed with this epiſtle, called a council gf 


Par immediately, and preſſed that no farther time might be 
but chat without more ado they might fail i in queſt of the ene- 


my. Other people, however, were in no ſuch haſtezthey doubt | 


ed whether Cumberbatch's letter might not be intended to draw 
them out of their ſtrength, and thereby expoſe St. John's, and 
the whole c country, to the French; and therefore, after a long 
debate, it was reſolved i in the council of war to remain where 


they were, and to expect the pun: in res e vithou 
ing ee EI 0p Co 
h eee 


* The . of biſhop Burner on \ this dubneſs, « are very well wank no- 
tice. Commodore Norris's ſquadron,” ſays he, 6 might have tallen upon the 
4 French, and would probably have miſtered them ; but as they had no certain 
« account of their ſtrength, ſo, being ſent out on another ſervice, they did not 
« think it pro per to hazard the attacking chem 3 ſo the French got ſafe home, 
| de and the conduct of our affairs at ſea was much cenſured,” In Burchet's 
memoirs, p. 378. and in his hiſtory, the blame is thrown entirely on the 
land officers, who out-voted the ſea- officers in the council of war,— The whole 
is ſtrangely. ſkimmed over by our 9 Ns. KN us 15 _ not fit to bs 
mentioned, — 1 
: I have with ſome difficulty recovered the 1 Minutes of this famous co of 
war and as 1 believe a liſt of the names of thoſe who ſat in it, and their Ur 
Lannot but be agreeable to the reader, I ſhail tranſcribe dS: 


94 council of war at St, John's, July 24th, 1697, at which were nes” 
LAN. OFFICERS: Fett Fas SEA-OFFICERS. ' 


2 F * , 


John Gibſon - = - No. Francis Dove » + + Vea. > 
Thomas Dore No. Robert Stapilton N e 
Thomas Handaſyde r James Littleton « * No. 
Cliff. Brexton' = + No. & Charles Deſborow = Ves. 
Griff. My: - No, Cooper Wade es. 
Hugh yy. r Na. 5 John Roffey No. 
F. Smit No. James Migbells Ke. 
Rob. bara No. Thomas Day - Fes. 
+ H. Petite. No. John Cranby « = = Yea. 
George Warkins +1. Me; John Drake No. 
2 Jo. Hargrave - - * No.  _' Nicholas Trevannion No. 
— | John Nurris - Fes, 
\ Eleven, No's all 3 © homas Smith - , » | No. 


| Thirteen, Yea's $ 8. No's 5: 
This whole buſineſs was, in an enſuing {fon of parliament, examined in the 
Fin of lords; when, upon a full view of the evidence, their ane came 
o the foll. wing nen 5 . by 
** : Die 
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1 noon, on the twenty-ſixth, they received advice, that 
i five French ſhips were ſeen the night before at anchor a lit= 
tle caſtward, of Belle-iſle, by Portugal, Core, and the next day; 
upon a meſſage from colonel Gibſon there was atiother conſul- | 
; | tation, where this. intelligence was read} but it was reſolved to | 
„ remain till the two captains arrived, who. were ſent to make a 
| diſcovery: Soon after; one of them came with twenty-one 
8 
6 
t 


-_—__—_— 


 # 


Frenchmen, that he had taken in a boat at Carboniere, who 
ſaid; they were ſent by M. Pointis to proctire freſh proviſions. 
The other captain returned alſo from Portugal Cove, who ſaw 
5 the French ſhips at anchor, one of them of three decks; two 
" from ſxty to ſeventy guns, and two more of above fifty. The 
. council adjourned till the next morning, and then calling the 
- W priſoners before them; they related all they knew, feating that 
1 otherwiſe they ſhould be very ill treated. They ſaid the ſqua- 
gron had not been at any other port fince they left the Weſt 


ot 

r Indies, and that hearing of an Engliſh ſquadron i in thoſe parts, 
8 they had appointed Placentia, in Newfoundland, for the place 
; of rendezyous ; but, through the hazineſs of the weather; were | 


obliged to drop anchor in Conteption-bay. NY 
But notwithſtanding all this and other corroborative evidence, 7 
to prove that this was in reality M. Pointis's ſquadron, the « coun» = 
kil of war ſtill over-ruled captain Norris; who was eager for 
fighting, and obliged him toremain in the harbour of St. John 85 
which they fortified with ſuch induſtry, that when Mr. Neſmond 
| #rived, which was about two and thirty days after the other 
ſquadron had been firſt ſeen, the place was in ſo good a ſtate 
ol defence, that though the French ſquadron conſiſted of ſix- 
teen ſail, of which ten were of the line of battle, yet they were 
ſo well ſatisfied with the ſight of the preparations made for their 
Nane 1 they thooght * to retite without ſo much as 


e Die 3 19th April, 1699. 
. I, n is refalied by the Jobs ſpiritital ard temporal in parliament. afl:mdled, | 
that the ſquadron commanded by cap! ain Norris, at St. John's in Newfoundland, 
not going ont to fight Pointis, upon the ſeveral intelligence given, was err 
0 miſcarriage, to the great difſcrvice of the king and kingdom. | 
2. It is reſolved, that the; joining the land-officers in the council of war, on 


ke 44th of July, 1697, » was one occaſion of the eee ** not t 
W. 
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Firing gun, and thereby left all Newfoundland'i in our poſſe. | 


| hon, which was confirmed by the enſuing peace. 
M. Pointis, however, though he got fo Kephity' clear of this 
affair, met with another, which gave him a good deal more 


trouble; for, on the fourteenth of Auguſt 1697, be fell in with 


a ſquadron commanded by captain Harlow, whom he boldly 
engaged about three in the afternoon: After a briſk diſpute of 
two hours, the French made a fignal for tacking, when one of 


their ſhips, being difabled, efcaped with much difficulty, and 


put the reſt into ſome confuſion. They bore away as faſt as 
poſſible, and by ten at night the Engliſh ſquadron loſt fight of 
them. The fifteenth, being a clear day, the enemy was dif. 


covered by four in the morning, at the diftance of four leagues; | 


upon which captain Harlow continued the chace till evening, 

but with very little advantage, our ſhips being fouler than theirs, 
though they were returned from ſo long a voyage. The next 
day they got clear away, and the day following entered the har- 


bour of Breſt, having as happily and as ſtrangely eſcaped varie 


ty of dangers, as any fquadron that ever went to ſea". 

It is not eaſy to account for M. Pointis's bearing down upon 
captain Hatlow's ſquadron; nor can one readily-apprehend, how 
| the Engliſh ſhips, juſt come out of port, came to ſail ſo much 
worſe than the French. Some myftery there was in this, which 
was never revealed to the public, though, in all probability, 

ſomething might be diſcovered to the lords of the admiralty, 
: which i it was not proper ſhould come abroad ©, *, Thus we have 


1 Burehet's memoirs, p. 367. Preſent ſtate of Bere for Oftober 4 


Life of king William, p. 488. Hiſtory of the laſt war. 

m M. Pointis confeſſes this in his memoirs. A Dutch Gazetteer ſays ples- 
ſantly, III. luck put on leaden boots to purſue him, See captain Harlow's owt 
account, in the London Gazette, No. 3319. ; 

n J ground what I advance in the text on the following advertiſement, which 
appearcd firſt, Thurſday, September 23. 1697, London Gazette, No. 3325. 

« Admiralty-office, September 23. Whereas the right honourable the I»rdss 
© commiſſioners of the admiralty did receive a letter by the poſt, ſigned A. B. 
« which contains ſeveral thipgs relating to the late action of captain Harlow: 
& theſe are to give notice, that if the perſon who writ the ſaid letter will apply 
« himſelf to one of the ſecretaries cf the admiralty, his name mall not be made 


* known, without his on conſeht, and he ſhall likewiſe be rewarded, and pre- 
© ferred by their lordſhips. | 
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run through the hiſtory of what paſſed in tbe Welt Indies do- 


ring this war, and are now returned to the naval tranſactions in 
Europe, in the year 1697, where we! O's A not N x ex- 
waninr? actions to detain us. 


NL His majeſty going in the W of the year to Holland, his 


was pleaſed to declare Edward Ruſſel, Efq;? then at the head 
of ihe admiralty; one of the lords · juſtices in his abſence; and 


ſoon after it was known, that his majeſty bad created him baron 


of Shingey, viſcount Barfleur, and earl of Orford v. Theſe 
honours ſeemed not only fit but neceſſary, ſince his lordſhip, as 


biſhop Burnet well obſerves, had the whole authority of high- 


admiral, though not the title a. His preſence, therefore, being 


requiſite at the board, Sir George Rooke was declared admiral 
of the fleet, and actually went down, in the beginning of. June, 


to Portſmouth, in order to take upon him the command of it", 


On his arrival, however, he found things but in a very indiffe- 95 


rent condition: for though the ſhips made a handſome figure 

enough in the liſt at the admiralty, yet they were in fact not 
half manned, and worſe victualled; ſo that if a Dutch ſqua- 
dron had not happily joined them, it is on all hands agreed, 
they could not have put to ſea. But by the latter end of the 
month, his force being augmented by two ſquadrons, which 


| had been under the command of vice-admiral Mitchel, and rear- 


admiral Benbow, the admiral found his ſtrength increaſed to 
forty-four ſail of the line, and therefore he put to ſea for ſome 
time, but was obliged to return ſooner than he intended, for 
want of proviſions . _ 
In the month of 1 he detached vice-admiral Mitchel 
vith a ſquadron, to meet and ſuſtain vice- admiral Neville, who 


vas expected home with the galleons from the Weſt Indies; 


but before he reached the cape of St. Vincent, he had notice of 
the return of that {quadron, 8 did not therefore thank. "oper 


0. Nebst hiſtsry of England, vol. . p. 734. Pointer's — i 


biſtorian, vol. ji. p. 440. London Gazette, No. 32832. „ Preſent ſtate of © 


Evrope for the month of April 1695. London Gazette, No. 3193. 4 Hic. 
toky of bis own times, vol. ii. p. 195. © T Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. $64. 
London Gazette, No. 3288. Mercure hiſtorique & politique, tome xxii, p. 653, 
$ Burchet's memoirs, p. 389, 390. London G-zette, No. 3291; 3193, 3394, 
dies. Mercure ng ique & e tom. xx. p. 191. 
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to continte any longer at ſea. He was afterwards FEM out 
again in October, when he performed nothing worthy. of re. 
mark, except the bringing in fifteen Dutch Eaſt India ſhips; 
which had loſt moſt of their anchors, and cables, and muſt 
other wiſe have been in great danger. of perithing themſelyes*, 
Soon after he received the king's orders, to bring over the Czar 


from Holland, which he did; that monarch arriving in England 


on the eleventh of January leiten and was ſo acceptable to 
that great prince, that, with the king's leave, he attended him 


during the whole time he ſtaid in England, and had the honour 
alſo to command the ſquadron which eſcorted him on his return 


to Holland, in his way back to his own dominions. His be: 
haviour toward that great and glorious prince, was ſuch as 
gave bim entire ſatisfaction, ſo that he retained a grateful re- 
membrance of it many years after, when he came a ſecond time 
| Into Holland, and expreſſed it by taking notice of many points 
in naval diſcipline, in which Ne was nel 1 ame Mit- 
chelu. | 
| Rear-admiral Benbow ſited from Spithead on the eleventh of 


: April 1697, with a ſquadron conſiſting of ſeven third-rates-and 
tuo fire-ſhips “, and inſtructions to protect the trade of this 


nation in every inſtance in his power, and to annoy the enemy. 
With this view, he was ſtationed from ten to Jourirove . 


t Burchet's naval 1 p. ads 566. "Linden Gazette, No. 3331. art; | 


2 kennet s hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 739. London Gazette, No. 3357: 
Oldmixon's Rory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 167; Life of Peter the Great; 
P. 394. 

1 London Gazette, No. 329. Mr. Burchet fays, April roth, but f prefer 
the sothor of the Gazetie, in which I find an article. that deſerves a plact 
here, and therefore I ſhall tranſcribe it. Newcaſtle; April roth. Yeſterday 
„* morning came ta our bar eight colliers from London; one of them belongs 
ing to this town, Charles Newton maſter, laden with merchants goods, and 
4 carrying twelve guns, was, in her voyage here; attacked by a French privi- 
4 teer of fourteen guns and four patteraroes; captain Newton made a vigorous 


« defence, and another of the merchant ſhips confing to his affiltance, they | 


% boarded the ſaid privateer, took her, and have brought her into this harbour: 
« of the French, twenty-three were killed in the Gghe, and the reſt, ſixiy- ſix 


in number, are brought. athore, ſeveral of which are wounded, and the caps 


« tain ſo davgeroully, that it is thought he will harely recover. There was 
& another privateer in his company, who; ſeeing | his companion tome off ſo ill; 
« fell aftcrh, and ſtood off to ſea. 
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: from Beilly; but was able to perform nothing' idle during e 
the beſt part of the month of May, though he was joined by 


five ſhips of war more; and therefore he returned to St. Helen's 


bout the twenty-firſt of that month, from whence” he failed | : 


again on the twenty-fourth, with four third rates and two fire 


| ſhips, for his farmer ſtation; and, after baying ſeen two Eaſt 
India ſhips pretty far out to ſea, he received ſuch intelligence as 


to our home ward. bound Jamaica ſhips, as induced him to repair 


to Plymouth, in doing which, he had the good fortune to join 


the Virginia and Weſt India fleets, and their particular convoys, 
off the Lizard z and, ſoon after meeting vice-admiral Mitchel off 
the Start, he was by him directed to repair to Plymouth with the 
merchant-ſhips, where he received orders from Sir George Rooke 


bo repair to the fleet then paſſing weſtward, and to one care Toy 4 


ſending eaſtward a convoy with the une 

But theſe orders were contradicted by others from the 4550 
of the admiralty, dated the tenth of July, and he, in obedience 
to them, proceeded to the ſquadron before Dunkirk, which cap- 
tain Beaumont had commanded a conſiderable time before, con- 
liſting of ſix third rates, beſides the Newark, two fourth, one 
fifth, and two fre-ſhipd4 but three of thoſe third rates were or- 


dered away to the Downs by the lords of the admiralty x. 


The rear-admiral, as ſoon as he arrived with his ſquadron, | 


yent in perſon with his boat before the pier-heads of Dunkirk, 


where, though he diſcovered not one veſſel in the road, yet he 
ſaw fifteen or ſixteen fail of great ſhips within, one of which 


| bore a flag. With captain Beaumont he found two orders from 


the lords of the admiralty, the firſt directing him to purſue and 
burn du Bart's ſhips where-ever he could find them, except un- 
der the protection of the forts in Norway or Sweden; the other, 
to obey any orders he might receive from his majeſty, who was 
then in Holland. On the thirtieth of July rear-admiral Vander- 
goes joined him with eleyen Dutch ſhips, and it was propoſed, | 
that one of the ſquadrons ſhould ly ſo, as that Dunkirk might 
be ſouth of them, and the other in or near Oſtend road; that, 

if du Bart ſhould attempt to paſs out either at the north or eaſt 
channel, they might the berter diſcover him: but no other an- 


* Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 569, $70. London Gazette, No. 3219, 3308, 
Nn nige et porn, tome Wil. p. 2959 
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| Fer was made by the Dutch lle, hen Ks tips were foul, and 


ay: in a condition to purſue him. 
The French ſhips at Dunkirk were in all e hv y t to 
testy bi guns; and about the beginning of. Auguſt they were 


all, except M. du Bart's own ſhip, hawled into the baſon to 


clean, fo that it was judged they were making ready to come 
out the next ſpring-tide. But ſince. our ſhips; as well as the 
Dutch, were all foul, little ſervice could be expected from their 
chacing, and it was almoſt next to an ĩmpoſſibility to block up 
clean ſhips at Dunkirk weh foul ones. The rear-admiral, there- 
fore, propoſed, that four, of his beſt ſailers might be ordered to 
| Sheernelſs to clean, and that the others might come to the Downs 
not only to take in water, which they very much wanted, but 
to heel and ſcrub; and this he judged might be done before the 
approaching ſpring could afford the French an opportunity of 
getting over the bar J. But at this time it was not thought ad- 
viſable, though afterwards he received orders to do it; ſo that 
for the preſent he only ſent the ſhips from time to time to the 
Downs to water, as they could beſt be ſpared. It is evident 
enough from this large account of the matter, that our diſap- 
pointments were frequently owing to the want of proper orders, 
and the not paying a due attention to ſuch pieces of advice as the 
commanders of ſquadrons thought themſelves in duty obliged to 


offer. On the twenty-th ird of Auguſt du Bart left Dunkirk with 
_ five ſail, having the prince of Conti on board, whom the French 


| attempted to make king of Poland *, The rear-admiral purſued 
him, but to no manner of purpoſe ; and, before he returned to 
his ſtation, eight other ſhips were gone, which he purſued like- 


wife, but with the ſame want of ſucceſs: and this was the laſt 


action of the war; for, on the tenth of September-following*, 

peace was concluded between England, Spain, and Holland, on 
the one fide, and the crown of France, on the other, at Ryſwick, 
by which the French king acknowledged king William's title, 
and, as the French. hiſtorians "AY b, ”= * more towns _ 


7 Burchet”: 8 aw hiſtory, b. 4 u. f 2 33 Gazette, Ne. 3320. Mer: 
cure biſtorique et politiqus, tome xxiii. . p. 282, 283... Burnet's hiſtory of his own 
times, vol. ii. p. 198, a Corps univerſel diplomatique du droit des gens, 
tome vii. partie ii. p. 39. bd Quincy hiſtoire militaire de J. guis XIV. 
tome iii. p. 412, Larrey, tome ii. p. 337 Limiers, tome i, and other writers. 
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the cbnfederates could have taken in twenty years; e 
not emu principle either of zuſtice or moderation, but with 
vie rs of quite another fort, as was foreſeen een the 7” 
ſpace of a few years fully appeared o. MF eee art apt 3 1 * 
We have now brought this long war to a . ll and i it 
wbotjuld that we-ſhould offer the reader ſome reflections on the 
conſequences of it to the naval power and commerce of England. 
Firſt then, with reſpect to our navy, we have ſeen that the war 
opened with a very bad proſpect; for though we had an excel- 
lent fleet, a vaſt number of able ſeamen, and perhaps as good 
officers as any in the world; yet the French got earlier to ſea 1 
than we did, appeared with a greater force, and managed it 
better, though we acted then in conjunction with Holland; and, 
becording to the general rule of political reaſoning, ought to 
have * 1 in our e N to have n _ IRE out bo the | 
fea. ; 
Aut this prodecdet from the adden hana Ru our an 
which perhaps left many of our officers diſaffected, and many 
more without having any proper degree of credit at coirt; Want 
of confidente between the adminiſtration and the commanders of 
our fleets ĩs always deſtructive to our maritime power, and there- 
fore, inſtead of wondering that things went on ſo ill in the three 
firſt years of the war, we may with more juſtice be ſurprized, 
that they went no worſe. Our party diviſions not only enervated 
our own ſtrength, but created ſuch jealouſies between us and the 
Dutch as blaſted the fruits that muſt have been otherwiſe pro- 
\ duced by this cloſe and fortunate' union of the maritime powers. | 
Of this we have the fulleſt proof in the caſe of the earl of Tor- 
rington, whom even the enemies of the government made it a 
point to ſupport, becauſe they knew that preſerving him muſt 
give diſtaſte to our allies, and who on the other hand was "ru 
ad by _ ah believed hin innocents. 
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s, The teader will eaßly diſcern the bret r this argument, if he . the 
7 ſhare the earl of Torrington had in the revolution, and the warmth with which, 
vY on his. proſecution, he was ſupported by thoſe who were leaſt pleaſed with that 
g event, This ſhews the effects of party ſpirit upon national affairs; for though it 
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But when once the government was thoroughly ſettled; mit 


we acted cordially in conjunction with the ſtates, it ſoon became 
evident, that we were much more than a match for France at 
ſea. Our misfortuncs at the beginning of the war created in. 


quiries and cenſures, which were, and always will be, followed 


with victories; for, when officers find themſelves in danger fot 
acting ill, they will endeavour to eſcape it by doing well ʒ where. 
nas, if they once find that they may prefer private profit to that 
duty which they owe the public, with impunity, they will not 
fail to run into that broad road. This accounts fon our ſucceſs 
in the middle of the war, and the declenſion of it afterwards, 
when the board of admiralty began to feel its own ſtrength, and 
the management of naval affairs was reduced to #court-ſyſtem, 


dy which ſuch men were ſure of protection, as could be depended 


on in other reſpects than their commands in the fleet. 

But notwithſtanding theſe and ſome other miſcarriages, 1 no lefs 
prejudicial to the intereſt of the nation, yet, on the whole, the 
French ſuffered much more in their maritime power than we, as 
Mr. Burchet has ſhewn us; and conſequently, if. we conſider 
he ſituation of both nations, the cafe with which it was in our 
power to repair our loſſes, and the almoſt inſuperable difficulties 
the French had to ſtruggle with in this reſpect, we mult conclude, 
that not only they but the whole world had full evidence, from 

' thence, of their being no way able to ſtruggle againſt the Dutch 
ap in a maritime war. To ans this ſtill more We, 


3 be right in 5 to 5 the = of Tas = probably aſted 
according to the beſt of his judgment, yet they, did it apparently from wrong 
motives, and with no better imention, than to mortify and diſtreſs the court. 

e Ir may poſſibly be thought, that 1 differ in my ſentiments here from what 
1 haye ſaid elſewhere 28 to inquiries, and therefore F take this opportunity of 
ſaying, that I would be underſtood fo as to diſtinguiſh between proper inquiries 
and peeviſh inquiries, J calf proper inquiries ſuch as degin with things and cud 
wich men, and I take ſuch to be peeviſh as preſume things to be wrong, becauſe 
they were dove by this or that ſet of men. In this reign we had frequent exam · 
ples of both: inquiries were ſet on foot in parliament, and, when they did not 
- aaſwer the intentions of a party, they were dropped. This certainly was very 
ſcandalous. On the other hand, commodore Wilmot's diſgraceful expedition, 
and ſeveral others of the ſame kind, were paſſed over without any ſerious inquiry 
at all, This, undoubtedly, was yery ſuſpicions dealing in the admiralty, who 
ought to have vindicated their own uprightneſs by juſtifying the characters of 
ſuch as they employed, which appears to be the judgment of biſhop Burnet bim 
* who, though | he loved the miniſters, yet could not help ſecing their faults. k 
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Wa erde king William, in his ſpeech to both belles 


of-parliament at the concluſion of the war, aſſerted our naval 
force to be near double what it was at his acceſſion t; whereas! 
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Ido not find in any of the French hiſtorians, chat they attempted- 
to build new ſhips during the progreis of the ar, or to do-any. 
| ding mote:than finiſh ſuch as were then upon the ſtocks, pur- | 
chaſing, as wocaſion required, large eee which. iber 
convetted-into frigates. 
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vere much cleaner than one, and — Ale 10 5 


vbich ſeveral inſtances have been given in the foregoing ſheets. 
At the ſame time, however, it muſt be confeſſed, that the French 
fleets, generally ſpeaking; behaved very well at ſea, and that we 


ſuffered conſiderably even in thoſe actions where we wert victo- 


nous, as well as where our ſhips were taken hy r e or 
beaten as convoys, ee »d4 yot bord 
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e a. with reſpe&t to our trade, it 16 vertan: that we ſuffered 
infmitely: more, not only than the French, (for that muſt bays 


been expected), but than ever we did in any former war, where 
there was a nearer balance between our trade and that of the 


enemy. This proceeded i in a great meaſure from the vigilanee 


af the French, who; as we have already ſhewn, made it their 
choice, nay; their great monarch/ made it his glory, to carry on 
the war in a piratical way, on purpoſe to diſtreſs our merchants, 
and excite a loud clamour here for a peate. Another reaſon 


hy our commerce ſuffered ſo much, was that ſpirit of avarice 


which prevailed, and which engaged many merchants to attempt 
making a ſudden fortune by ſuffering their ſhips to run, inſtead 
of waiting for a convoy. It cannot indeed be denied, that a third 
principal cauſe of our miſcarriages was the want of proper atten. 
tion at the board of admiralty, where officers were generally 
heard with too much, and merchants with too little favour. To 
this we may add that ſpirit of rapine and corruption which pre- 
vailed among the ſea- officers at this time, and which too often 
Induced: them to eonfider their commiſſions rather as powers 
given them to provide for themſelves and their I Oy 
truſts received for the benefit of the muDBe! vo #iod el ane 
We muſt not forget, in this enumeration of the dinſes Os our 
lofts in this reſpect, the ill canduQ of our. governors abroad, 

| who were likewiſe totally employed in amaſſing fortunes, while 
the ſtrictneſs of the French diſcipline obliged ſuch as had the 
care of their plantations to pay a proper regard to the public ſer- 


| vice, to which. algne waz owing Geir preferring, their ſettlements 
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The number of guns on board the French. ſhips, which were either taken or 


borne, more than in the Engliſh, were 11325 and _ of hem AF NT in 
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1 St; Domin 30, from whence they mightires been abe 
the greateſt eaſe» by the Engliſh” and Spaniards, and yet were 
ſuffered to retain their poſſeſſions, though both nations were 
continually diſtreſſed by their ĩnvaſions; and, in reſpect to this, 


_ it's no leſs evident, that the Spaniards were not ſo much to 


blame as wel. Butz after all, the principal ſource of theſe miſ- 
chiefs was the neceſſity both the Dutch and we were undler of 
fitting out ſuch grrat fleets every year, whereby all our ſeamen 
were in a maher employed in the public ſervice; ſo that, dn te 
one hand, the merchants werg forced to ſend their ſhips to ſea 4 
worſe - manned than formerly; nd,; on the other, our grand TA 
fleet and annual ſquadrons required. ſo; many-ſhips; that it was 
impoſſible to furniſſi the neceſfary convoys for the ſerurity of our 
trade. ' At leaſt this was pretended, and the very pretence, pers. 


haps; was another cauſe of 'ogt; loſſes. This, however, is our 


of doubt; that, taking all together, our trafſio ſuffered exceſſively, 
6urimerchants were many of them ruined, and though inquiries 
into the miſmanagements, which heightened theſe misfortunes, 
vere not proſecuted with that vigour they might have been, yet 


ſuch diſcoveries were made as produced an abſolute diſtruſt of, 


ind diſtaſte againſt ſuch as had the direction of naval affairs, a 


loud clamour an the war, wen an univerſal deſire of 'Prgee 


Ry rate æ. 3 10 312 In hi 03.160 g is] 51 „/ 
After this impertie repreſentation of the ſtate of _ at 
its concluſion, we need not wonder that a peace, and a peaceſo 
advantageous as that of Ryſwiek was, ſhould give the greateſt 
ſarisfaQion toe the nation in general, and to the trading part in 
particular, | That it did fo, may appear from the government's 
cauſing a ſpecial gazette to be publiſhed, on purpoſe to make 
known the French king's ratification and proclamation of the 
aa at two 2998 ſooner than it would * Ca ad 


I This pppesrs platiily from the French vines ee eie hae 


ed, that 's ſtorm delivered them, in the beginning of the year 1698, from à de- 
ſent from Jamaica, and that the news of the peace of ' Ryſwick came ſo oppor- 
tunely us fo preſerve them from being totally deſtroyed by the Spaniards, who 


had already paſſed the mountains with a body of berwere five and 1 bundred 5 


men. Hiſtoire de St. Domingue, vol. W. p. 299,07 Bt 
3 OY Burnet, Oldmixon, Life of K. Wilam, Preſent er Europe. 
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lation, which were ſent u from all parts of the kingdom to fe. 


| beitatechis majeſty upon chat occſion: arid/ito expreſs their juſt 


{ſenſe of being delivered - from the burden and expence of ſo 


blootly; and deſtructiee à war. Neither onght it at all to abe 


the merit of this treaty that the French ſtruek medals, magni. 
fying their ſucceſs in the var; and their demonſtrating themſelves 
thereby a match for all the: reſt of Europe, ſince, if they had 
really been ſo victorious! and had gained ſuch advantages, the 
vonder as ſo: much greater that they ſhquld:ſtoop to ſuch a 
peace”. But though it may be true, that in many reſpects the 
French had the advantage in this Warz pet undoubtedly they 
foreſaw- they were unable to ſupport ſo vaſt an expence as it 
brougbt upon them, and as their weaknefsinereaſed.jmuch faſter 


in proportion than that of the maritime power, this in a few. 
eampaigns would have quite, changed the face of things, and 


either brought on the total ruin of France, cr obliged ber te 


make peace upon {till worſe terms than were demanded now. 
It. muſt therefore be allowed, to the honour o this reign a 


of this adminiſtration, that, however they managed the war, 


rchey gained by the peace; all, and indeed more than could be 
expected. By the fourth article the French king engages his 
word and faith not to diſturb the king of Great Britain in any 
of his dominions, not to aſſiſt, directly or indirectly, any of the 
enemies of the ſaid king, nor to give ſhelter to any rebels or 
; conſpirators againſt him. By the fifth the, free uſe of commerce 


or navigation is reſtored between, the ſubjects of both kings. By. 


the ſeventh all places taken during the war, either in Europe or 
in America, are reſtoręed. As great care Was taken of our al- 
lies, every thing was ſtipulated for them which with any ſhew 
of juſtice. * could deſireʒ o La by the concluſion of this 


by 1 The. Garettes came ont in. thoſe ** on Mondays. and Thurſdays: | This 
paper, ſaid to be printed; by authori: 7.1 is dated, Whitehall, October 26, which 
was Tveſday. It is printed but on one fide, and the, French king's proglamation 
is in Italie, in order. to render it the mare 3 The ace be had 


4 %. 54 


in the nature of a eg Top LIT | 
m neee Kir- ger F. 1 185, 167 es 159. lt ny 
treaty, 
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besen iz and by the numerous addreſſes oß thanks and cotigratin. 
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or King WILLIAM m. at 
treat, the general peace of Europe was reſtored af and we were 
left at full liberty to improve the advantages, afforded thereby, 


ſor the reQtifying whatever was amiſs in our domeſtic economy, 


extending our commerce, and eaſing our people. How far theſe 


points were ſtudied or * * be our r buſineſs ® examine | 


WE next chapter. any F 3 | 's PAL 0 


'n 0 hs medals, rack on * Tg of this BED 1 was one 


very remarkable. On the face of the medal was repreſer ted à temple, the doors 


of which are ſhot by the plenipotentiaries. Before the temple there is an altar, 
on which a ſow is offered; the legend, Cæſar ' firmabait Federa borva, alla g to 
the cuſtom of the Romans, who, on the concluſion of a peace, ſacrificed a ſwine. 
On the door of the temple ſtands, Jano ſacrum, i. e. * Sacred to Janus.” On the 
reyerſe are the arms of the ſeveral powers comprehended in the treaty, and in 
the centre the royal caſtle of Ryſwick, with this inſcription,” Ryſwick, Gulieh» 
mi III. Dei gracia Magnæ Britannia regis palatium, i. e. The palace of Wil- 
« liam III. by the grace of God king of Great Britain.“ 128 5 Van Loon hiſt. 
884 n Taps) . tome iv. 125 273. . 
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© > INCLUDING 4 NEW AND ACCURATE | 


CH A P. XIX. 


The Naval Hiſtory of GREAT BRTrAIN, continued 
through the remaining part of the reign of king 
William III. comprehending the moſt remarkable 
tranſactions in relation to our commerce and planta- 
tions, with the memoirs of ſuch eminent ſeamen as 

Houriſhed | in chis period of time. 


HE affair of the Eaſt India Company in Scotland has been 
mentioned in the former chapter; but I did not inſiſt 
upon it then, becauſe it would have interrupted the 
thread of our hiſtory, and becauſe I apprehend it would come 
in more naturally here. It is certainly, even at this diſtance of 
time, a very delicate ſubject, eſpecially for one who profeſſes to 
follow truth at the expence of all parties and characters what- 

ever. But the pleaſure which reſults from acting fairly in mat- 


ters of this nature, is a ſufficient compenſation for any rilk 
| | | | that 
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at urlter can run b4 his impartiality; 4 therefore 1 mall 
ly, withcut reſerve,” the tris Rats? of "his mater” "before the 


Nane, "as K Appears to me. e 


The revolution brought back to Scollabd Want Sue 5 


patriots, * | 
Holland, Germany; and 6ther countries. | Theſe, from the | 


time 6f their return, thought or nothing ſo much as the putting 


the trade of Scotland; which" had been hitherto in 4 manner 


| totally negle®ted, on a proper foot. Wü this view they pro- 


cured, in 1693, an ad of parliament, that is; of the parliament . 
of Scotland, for the encouragement of foreign commerce, and, 


in conſequence of that law, procured another in 1695, for ſet= . 


ung up an Faſt Indi Company. When this was done, it was 


found requilite to take in fubſeriptions: and; as it was not eaſy 


to ind money enough in Scotland for the carrying on ſo expen- | 
live a Jai the company's agents endeavoured to procure ſub- | 


keriptions abroad, particularly at London, Hamburgh, and Am- 


ſterdam „ in which they were certainly ſufficiently ſupported both 


| by the royal and legiſlative authority, 


But as the carrying this ſcheme to execution gave great um- 
brage to the Faſt India Companies in England and Holland, they 
took, as it was very natural for them to do, the beſt meaſures 
they could to Binder the ſuccels of theſe applications. This, 
however, had ſome very untoward conſequences, ſince theſe 


companies could ekect nothing but by the interpoſi tion. of their | 


reſpeQtive governments), and'by this means his majeſty's name, 
is king of England, and Stadtholder of Holland, came to be 
made uſe of, to thwart thoſe deſigns which actually had his 
finction as Ling of Scotland. This, as might have been eaſily 
foreſeen, embarraſſed king William prodigiouſly ; ; for it foreed 
bim to act in a manner little ſuitable to his inclinations, fince, 
bh ah application of the Scots, he was obliged to promiſe that 
he would not countenance any ſuch attempts to their prejudice; ; 


and, to gratify the Engliſh and Dutch, he found himſelf obli- 


ged to part with two very uſeful and able miniſters, the marquis 
of Tweedale and ſecretary Johnſton, becauſe the former had 
given the royal aſſent to the law which eſtabliſhed the Scots 
Eaſt India Company, in which, however, be had only followed 


| bis inſtruQtions ; and the latter for promoting the deſign, which, | 


| Vo, II. col Tr no | 


Who the jealouly of former reigns had driven into 
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no doubt, he took to be, what it really was, an act 2 8 

his country. Let theſe ſteps. ſerved only to palliate things for 

the preſent, and, inſtead * Eg Gi 55 e 57 as 
will be ſeen hereafter®.  , TEN 75 

In the enſuing ſeſbon of Wi" woo in 1698. the: goyernwent 

found itſelf not a little embarraſſed. with the affairs of the Eng- 


Lſh-Eaft India Company. A ſcheme had been offered for erect· 


ing a new company, which was to adyance two millions for the 
public ſervice at eight per cent. and were to carry on this trade 
by a joint ſtock. To make way for this, it was propoſed to 
diflolve the old company, though they had very lately a new 
charter granted them upon an addreſs from the houſe of com- 
mons, and, in virtue of that charter, had increaſed their capi- 
tal by a ſubſcription of ſo conſiderable a ſum as ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds. The pretence for diflolving it, was a clauſe 
in that very charter, reſerving ſuch a power to the crown, But 
as it was not ſo much as aſſerted, that, ſince the granting this 
new charter, they had done any thing which ought to ſubject 
them to a diſſolution, by moderate and impartial people, who 


knew nothing of itoch-jobbing, this was Wan not a lutle 
hard. | > 4 


The real canſk whe this * for e a new company was 


taken, as biſhop Burnet and other intelligent writers fairly own, 
was the public's wanting and having no way ſo ready to get 
money. However, the diſſolving ſcheme, notwithſtanding it 
was powerfully ſupported, did not take place; the new compa- 
ny had large privileges given them, and Sir William Norris was 
fent by his majeſty ambaſſador to the great Mogul, on purpoſe 
to promote this ſcheme; which, notwithſtanding, miſcarried in 
reſpect of trade: for the old company, being poſſeſſed of the 
| forts and factories in the Eaſt Indies, took care to prepoſſeſs that 
monarch, and indeed all the other princes. in thoſe parts, ſo 
ſtrongly againſt the new company, that the ambaſſador was but 
very indifferently received, and the whole eau, inſtead of ir im- 


122 Kennet, Burnct, planen, Life 5 king William, arid 2 Fe biftories of | 


thoſe times, I have been extremely careful here, to lay aſide all ſorts of pre- 
judices, and to preſent the reader; in as few words as poſſi ble, with a genuine 
repreſentation of things as they really fell out, ſtript of all chofe eolourings 
which MY writers and partial hiſtorians have beſtowed npon them: 


proving 
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proving our commerce, tended only to hurt both it and the Cre» - 
dit of the nation in thoſe parts, at the ſame time that (as I have | 
obſerved)” the acts for eſtabliſhing _ new en 1 
very great diſdontents at home 9. = 
+ The managers of the Eaſt India tee in ed end- 


ing their defigus for carrying on that trade ſo vigorouſly oppo- 
| ſed, and having, as they conceived, very large powers veſted 


in them by the late act of parliament, reſolved to turn their en- 
deavours another way for the preſent, and to attempt the ſettle- 
ment of a colony in America, on the iſthmus of Darien. Every 


body knows, that this is a very narrow tract of country, which 


unites the two great continents of north and ſouth America, 
and that conſequently it mult be very advantageouſly ſeated for 
commerce. As the inhabitants had never been conquered by 
the Spaniards, and as the new colony ſent thither actually pur- 
chaſed their lands from the native proprietors, and ſettled there 
by conſent, it was apprehended that the Spaniards had no right 
to diſpute this eſtabliſhment ; and that, if they did, the plan- 
ters' . ES be Winnt e the nation ina 
war. 

The 81 was ncordingly ſettled at a vaſt experice 3 bot! it 
was ſoon found, that great miſtakes had been made in relation 
to the conſequences expected from it. For the Spaniards not 
only conſidered it as an invaſion on their rights, and began 


to take our ſhips upon it; but the Engliſh alſo grew very unea- 


fy, and made warm repreſentations to his majeſty on this ſub- 
jet, which produced private orders to the governors of Jamai- 
ca, and other neighbouring plaritations, not only to avoid all 


commerce with the Scots at Darien, bus even to deny them pro- 


viſions. As it was foreſeen that thele meaſures would natural» 
ly occafion great diſturbances in that part of the world, it was 
found N to ſend a weten thither to e our trade, 


d Biſhop Barnet, in his bs biſtory: of his own times, wigs treated | this matter very | 
fairly, and, as far as I can judge, ſet this matter in a true light, It is a great 
misfortune, that we ha ve not any HISTORY' of public companies, which would 
be both a. uſefal and entertaining work. What I have offered is very ſuecinct, 
as the nature of this hiſtory obliged me to make it. To give the reader an 
accurate, account of this es one's take " ſome. en and . the 
3 deferves i it. | 


8 
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to awe the Spaniards, and to hinder: the increaſe wh. Pirates, 
| Which'had been very great ever ſince the concluſion of the peace} 
occaſioned chiefly by the multitude of privateers that were then 
thrown out of employment; and having been long uſed t to lire 
by plunder, had not either the will or the ineans to procure a 


ſubſiſtence for themſelves by' any honeſt employment. There 


were alſo ſome other reaſons which, made the ſending ſuch a na- 

val force requiſite, as will 8 in the e 0 account of 
its proceedings e. Bs 

_ | -Rear-admiral Baabe was wwe ee af to wind this 

| ſquadroi, which conſiſted of three fourth: rates, and a ſmall 


French' prize.” He ſailed from Portſmouth on the twenty-ninth, 
of November, 1698, and arrived. at Barbadoes the twenty- 


ſeyenth of February following.” He executed there, and at the 
Leeward Iſſands, what he was directed by his inſtructions to do, 


L and being informed that the Spaniards at Carthagena had ſeized 


two of our ſhips, with an intent to employ them in an expedi- 


tion they were then meditating againſt the Scots at Darien, he, 


like a brave and public-ſpirited commander, as he really was, 
reſolved to prevent it, and reſtore theſe ſhips to their right 
owners. With: this view he ſtood over to the Spaniſh coaſt, 
and coming before Boca. Chica caſtle, he ſent his men on ſhore 


for wood and water, which though he aſked with great civility 


olf the Spaniſh" governor, he would ſcarce permit bim to take d. 

\ This highly nettled the admiral, wlio thereupon ſent his own 
lieutenant to the governor, with.a meſſage, importing, that he 
not only wanted theſe neceſſaries, but that he came likewiſe for 
two Engliſh ſhips that lay in the harbour, and had been detain- 
ed there ſome time, eb. if not ſent to him immediachy, he 


>. 


. 


c ane Burner, State traQs i in [the time of king. Willizw, and + 
a little trestiſe, intitled,' Au ioquity into the canſes of the miſcarriage of the 


Scots egtony of Darien, 8v0. 1700, WEE is not princes in — folio colletton 


of tracts before mentioned. . e 
d London Gazette, No. 3450, Moſt 3 thought this 4 too ſmall, 


too weakly manned, and ſent too late in the year; and many re flections to this 


| pyrpoſe were thrown out in pamphlets, to diſturb the minds of the people, and 
alienate the affectjons of the ſeamen. But rear-admiral Benbow' s condoct wat 


| irreproachable; and. though he vas a downright ſailor, his manner of ating 


was ſb enyagirg, that he not only performed more than was expedted, 1 
turned with t wann from all our edlonies. . 
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yould e come and take by force. The governor auſwered bir 
in very reſpectful terms, that if he would leave bis preſent ſta- 


fon, in which he ſeemed to block up their port, the ſhips would 
be ſent out to him. With this requeſt the admiral, without the 
leaſt heſitation, complied; but finding the governor tritled with 5 
him, and that his men were in danger of falling into the coun» 
try diſtemper, which doubtleſs the Spaniſh governor foreſaw, . 
he ſent him another meſſage, that if in twenty-four hours th 
; ſhips were not ſent him, he would come and fetch them; and 
that, if he kept 1 them longer than that time, he would bave an 


opportunity of ſeeing what reſpect an Engliſh officer had to his 
yord, The Spaniards, however, did not think fit to make the 
experiment, but ſent out the ſhips within the time; with which 
the admiral returned to Jamaica, where ks was received vin | 
much kindneſs and reſpect e. 5 


There he received an account, chat the deviant at Wes, 


| pelo "IR ſeiz ed b eral of our ſhi ips employed i in the ſlave- trade, | 


on the old pretence, that the ſettlement at Darien was a breach 
of the pence. At the deſire of the parties concerned the admi- 
ral failed thither alſo, and demanded theſe ſhips; but received 


2 ſurly anſwer from the admiral of the Parlovento-fleet, wha 


happened to be then at Porto-Bello. Rear-ad miral Benbow ex- 
poſtulated with him on this head, , inſiſting, that, as the ſubjects 
of the crown of England had never injured thoſe of his Catho- 
lic majeſty, he ought nat to make prize « of their ſhips for i inju- 
ries done by another nation. The Spaniards replied ſhrewdly, 
that ſince both the crowns were placed on the ſame head, it 
was no wonder he miſtook the ſubjects of one crown for the 
other. | After many altercations, however, and when the Spa- 
niards ſaw that the colony at Darien received no aſſiſtance from 
Jamaica, the ſhips were with much to do reſtored. The admi- 
ral, in the mean time; failed in queſt of one Kidd, a pirate, 
who had done a great 'deal of miſchief in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, and of whom we ſhall have hereafter occaſion to ſpeak 
more largely. On his return to Jamaica, towards the latter end 
of the year, he received a ſupply of proviſions from England, 


$ * Burcket's naval hiſtory, p. 577, 
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| 


and ſoon after orders to returu home} which he did vith . 


men of war, taking New England in his way f. | 
While rear-admiral Benbow was thus ace eee 


Aylmer was ſent with a ſtrong ſquadron into the Mediterranean, 

in order to confirm our treaties with the governments of Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli, which he performed very effectually; for, 
being a man of a generous temper, he executed all things with 


ſuch magnificence, and treated the deputies ſent on board him 
in a manner ſo well ſuited to their tempers, that they were eaſily 


drawn to do thoſe things for him, which an 8 of another 
_ diſpoſition would never have obtained s. 5 


It was intended, too, that he ſhould . fecured the os 


in caſe the French attempted to ſeize them on the death of the 


king of Spain, which was daily apprehended; but for this he 


certainly came too late, and though no body pretended to fix 


any imputation on his charaQer in this reſpect, yet there was 
great blame laid on the board of the admiralty, for not fitting 
out this fleet ſooner. This, among many other things, made 
up part of the charge brought againſt the management of the 
navy by the houſe of commons, in their addreſs to the king, 


preſented in the month of April, 1699; wherein, after taking 
notice of the late ſending of this fleet, they add, . That the 
„ viQualling any of his majeſty's ſhips, by others than by the 


« victuallers appointed for that ſervice, or their agents, was con- 


e trary to the courſe of the navy, and might be of ill conſe- 
% quence. That many and new unneceſſary charges had, in 
c an extraordinary manner, been introduced into the navy, 


c which was a great miſmanagement. That the deductions of 


4c poundage, taken by the pay · maſters of the navy, for ſlop- cloths, 


« dead-men's wages, tobacco, cheſt at Chatham, chaplain, and 
e ſurgeon, was without warrant, and ought to be accounted 
« for, That it was inconſiſtent with the ſervice of the navy, 


7 Burchet, Kennet, Life of king William, Preſent ate of 1 Ec. 
* London Gaz tte, No. 3427. This fleet failed from Portſmouth, Sept. 13, 
:698. But Mr. Burchec's account is ſo indiſtinct, that Mr. Lediard, in tran” 
1:ribing it, thought this fleet was fitted out in 1700, and under that year has 
placed it in his naval hiſtory, p. 729. I am the more ſurprized at this, becauſe 
he iakes notice of the commons addreſs in 1699, which actually took its riſe from 
an inquiry into the late fitting cut of this ſquadron, | 


6c for 
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re forthe ſame. perſon. to be one of the eommilionors. 4 exe ⸗ 


a cuting the office of lord high-admiral and treaſurer of the - 
4 nayy at the ſame time. And that the paſſing of any account 


« of. monies impreſſed for. the contingent uſes of the navy, 


| « without regular vouchers, or ſuch other proofs as the nature 


« of the ſervice. would admit, either with or without a ſign 
« manual, was contrary. to the rules and methods of the navy, 
« and of dangerous conſequenge. All which they begged leave 
« to lay before his majeſty, deſſring that he would be graciouſ- 
« ly pleaſed to rake effectual care, that the einem 
« herein complained of might be prevented for the future.“ 
The king gave a ſoft anſwer, which yet was ſatisfactory enough 
to this charge. It ran in theſe words: “ Gentlemen, 1 will 
« confider of your addreſs. It is my defire, that all ſorts of 
i miſmanagements and irregularities ſhould be prevented or re- 
« dreſſed. You may be aſſured, that I will take the beſt care 
I can in relation to the navy, the right maten whereof 
« is of great concern to the kingdom b.? 

The earl of Orford, who was at this time at he bead of the 
navy, and who, as all our writers agree, governed pretty abſo- 
lutely, on a ſuppoſition that bringing over to the court a body 
of men who had been formerly looked upon as ſtubborn male- 
contents, would juſtify every meaſure, that he ſhould think ne- 


| ceflary for ſo ſalutary a purpoſe, ſaw: at what the commons were 


driving, and therefore very prudently reſolved to abate the edge 
of their reſentment, by laying down his employments, which he 
did accordingly, and thereupon a new commiſſion of admiralty 
paſſed, in which the earl of Bridgewater, the lord Haverſham, 
Sir Robert Rich, Sir George Rooke, and Sir David Mitchel, 
were conſtituted commiſſioners. And thus things were twiſted 
about, rather as the intereſt and influence of parties required, 

than as was fitteſt for the public ſervice, which, though always 


pretended in ſpeeches and addrefles, yet this was ſo viſibly a 


cloak for the pernicious deſigns of party, that we may ſafely | 
afſert, Private intere was never more conſidered than at this 


— 


| A Chandler's debates, vel. n. p. 103. 
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time, when nothing was ſo much talked öf 38 Bub Jpn 1 


ay we live to ſee things conducted with mort fincerity! 
We are now come to à neceſſaty part of this hiſtory, Wich 


will appear one of the ſtrongeſt inſtances of the truth of the 


foregeing obſervation ; 1 mean, the affair of Kidd, the pirate; 
which, by an unaccoutitable ſtrain of party-reſentment, makes 
_ conſiderable figure in our general hiſtorles, and belongs, in a 
particular manner, to this; for which reaſon'T ſhall treat it fir= 
cumſtantially, and, to the beſt of my judgment, exactly agree- 


able to truth. There had been for many years loud ant very Juſt 


complaints of piracies in the Weſt Indies, which, for the fake 
of the profit made by purchaſing their ill-gotten goods, bad 
met with too much encouragement from the inhabitants of ſe. 

vera] of our plantations. This induced king William, in the 
year 1695, to declare the earl of Bellambnt, a robleman of 
| Ireland, and a perſon of very great worth and honour, gover- 
nor of New York and of New England, believing hitn to be a a 
proper perſon to reſtrain ſuch miſchiefs, and in time. to put an 
end to the complaints made about them. 


After he was raiſed to this ſtation, and before he ſet out for 


his government, he began to inquire as to the moſt proper me⸗ 
thods for extinguiſhing theſe abuſes, and repreſented it to one 
_ colonel Levingſton, a gentleman of confiderable property in 
New Vork, as a thing which nearly concerned the Hhonour' of 
that plantation. This induced the colonel to mention to his 
| lordſhip one captain William Kidd, who was lately arrived from 
New York in a floop of his own, as a brave bold fellow, who 
knew molt of the pirates haunts, and might therefore be em- 
ployed againſt them with great probability of ſatceſs, The ear! 


readily approved the ſcheme, and knowing how'much the king 


had the buſineſs at heart, mentioned it to his majeſty, who ap- 
Plauded the deſign, and recommended it to the board of admi- 
__ But the public affairs being then in a perplexed ſituation) 


i The ert of Orford was afterwards impesched, as we bpall have occaſion to 


ſhew ; but there was never any proof offered en that impeachment ; and to be 
ſure his lordſhip's faults were in his miniſterial character, and not as a cc men- 
der. Ile was very ſincere and ſerviceable to bis party, at the head of the ad- 


miralty board; but at ſea he or got all Annen and had regard to _ but 
merit. | 
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ind: dien difficulties found in manning the fleet, the board; 
though they en mne 1 w_ thing, thought 45 | 


to ay it aide ien zin nd £53; n 


Colonel Levingſion; having enakt inforinarion of all that had 


paſſed, applied himſelf a ſecond time to the earl of Bellam ont; 


and offered an amendment to his firſt project. He obſerved; that 
this was à thing which would admit of no delay; and fihee the 
public.coutd not itimediately bear the expenice, or conſequently 
undertake the intended expedirion, it might not be amiſs if ſome 

few perſons of diſtinction ſhould venture on carrying it into exec 
cution at their own Expence. This, too, was attended with mueh 


hs 


difficulty 3 but at laſt it was agreed, that the lord-ehancellor, 


hen lord Somers); the duke of Shrewſbury, the earl of Ron 
ney, th&-earl of Orford, and ſome other perſons, together with 


bolonel Levingſton and Kidd; who were to have between them 


afifth of the whole undertaking, ſhould raiſc fix thouſand poutdh 


| for the expence of the voyage l. N 


The king was ſo well pleaſed wich the ching, ind REY it 
of ſo great conſequence as well as of ſo much benefit to the pub- 
lic, that he likewiſe promiſed to contribute; and therefore a tenth 
part of the goods taken from pirates was referved to his majeſty 

in the grant made of the reſt to the perſons engaged in fitting 
ont Kidd. But, when the buſineſs was brought to bear; the king 
could not advance the money conveniently, -atid- ſo the perfons 


above-mentioned were obliged to be at the whole expenee. 


Ciptain Kidd had a/commiſſion; in the common form, to take 
and ſeize pirates, and bring them to juſtice, without any ſpecial 
clauſe or proviſo whatever. He knew none of the advetiturers 
but the lord Bellamont, who introduced him to the eatl of Or- 
ford, and another perſon carried him to the earl of Romney. 


= Bitop — ** Mr. Oldmixon avg both inGſted pretty largely on this 


matter; As to the former, he did not certainly underſtand it; for be actually | 
took the grant of pirates goods to be illegal and nnjuſtifiable, and ſeems to iati · 
mate ſome. haſtineſs or imprudence in this buſineſs; whereas nothing can be 
clearer than. that public ſpirit was the ſole motive to this deſign, and that Kidd's 
owners became ſo, becauſe he could not be fitted out otherwiſe. As to the lat- 
ter, though very prolix, yet his account wants, in a great meaſure, the light of 
evidence, which ariſes very fully from an impartial ſtating * os. mater of fact, 
and therefore I have dwelt ſo lon g upon it, 
I See an impartial account of the affair of captain Kidd, 4to, 
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As for the reſt; he never ſaw them; and 0 links; waa there of 
ſecrecy or management in this buſineſs, that he had no inſtrue- 
tions either public or private; only the earl of Bellamont gave 


him failing orders, in which he was een "uw AY to 


the letter of his commiſſion K- | 
Thus furniſhed, captain William-Kidd failed in 105 8 
2 towards the end of the year 1695 for New Tork, and in 
his way took a French prize. Frem thence he ſailed to Madeira, 
thence to Bonaviſta and St. Jago, from whence he procecded to 
Red Sea; but, effecting nothing, he ſailed to Calieut, and took a 


ſhip of one hundred and fifty tons; the maſter and three or fous 


of the crew were Dutchmen, the reſt Moors: this ſhip he car- 
ried to Madagafear ; from thence he failed again, and about five 
weeks after took the Quedah Merchant, of four hundred tons; 
the maſter was one Wright an Engliſhman: ſhe had on board 
two Dutch mates, and à French Ns FIRE: crew were: TOs, 
in all about ninety perſons a . 
Ihe ſhip he carried to 8t. Mary's n near Madagaſcar; a there 
he ſhared the goods with his crew, taking forty ſhares to his 
on uſe... Here ninety of his crew, who were a hundred and 


| _ fifty-one in all, left him, and went on board the Mocha 


Merchant, an Eaſt India Company ſhip, which had turned pi- 
rate; and there was every grain as much reaſon to charge that 


company with the piracies the Mocha Merchant's crew commit- | 


ted, as there was to charge Kidd's adventurers with his. He 
and his men burnt his own ſhip the Adventure galley at St. Ma- 
ry's, and they all went on board the Quedah Merchant, and 
failed for the Weſt Indies. Being denied ſuccour at Anguilh 
and St. Thomas's, he failed to Mona, lying between Porto-Rico 
and Hifpaniola, and there, by the means of one Bolton, got 
ſome proviſions from Curacoa. He bought a ſloop of Bolton, 
in which he loaded part of his goods, and left the Quedah Mer- 
chant, with the reſt of the goods, in truſt with Bolton, and ſe- 
venteen or eighteen men in her. In this floop he touched at ſe- 


Im This plainly ſhews, there was nothing ſecret or myſterious in this expedi- 
tion, but that he was ſent on the ** exprelſed in the king's commiſſion, and 
on that only. 


* This is taken from his trial, and other anthentic accounts of him. 
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cha pie and diſpoſed of a great part of his goods, and at 
laſt came to Boſton in New England, where the earl of Bella. 
mont ſeized him and what goods he had left; for this fellow ei- 
car had; or pretended to have a notion, that the Quedah Mer- 
chant, being manned by Moors, was a lawful prize, though 
ö there was no proof that the commander of her and his crew had 
| committed any piracies on e e or 8 e „ e J e 
| or indeed Indian nation. N 
a As ſoon as this was 1 his rai Great, of his ta- 
! king Kidd, to England, and deſired that a ſhip might be ſent to 
8 bring him home. This was accordingly complied with; but the 
8 Rocheſter, which was the ſhip' employed in this ſervice, being 
. diſabled, was forced to return, which heightened the clamour 
e chat had been already raiſed about this trarſaQion, and which 
il 
„ 


was outrageous in the very ſame proportion it was groundleſs o, 

The ſource of this clamour was undoubtedly a private pique 

to particular perſons, which induced ſome warm men to put a 
queſtion in the houſe of commons, „ That the letters- patent, 

e granted to the earl of Bellamont and others, of pirates? goods, 
< were diſhonourable to the king, againſt the law of nations, 
« contrary to the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, an invaſion of 
« property, and deſtructive to commerce.” This was carried in 
the negative, but it did not hinder thoſe who ſupported the 
queſtion from charging lord Somers and the earl of Orford with 
countenancing pirates; and to give ſome colour to this ground- 
leſs and moſt improbable charge, as ſoon as it was known that 
the Rochefter was returned, it was ſuggeſted, that the ſending 
that ſhip was mere colluſion; that the earl of Bellamont was as 
deep in this affair as the reſt; and upon this a motion was made, 
and carried in the houſe of commons, for an addreſs to his ma · 
jeſty, that Kidd might not be tried till the next ſeſſion of parlia» 
ment, and that the earl of Bellamont might be directed to fend 


r- WH home all examinations and other papers relating to this Bangs 
e Wien the king FR" * ann, 5 
2 


The noiſe made about this fellow diſturbed the government ſo dane that ie 
was one reaſon for ſending rear-admiral Benbow.to the Weſt Indies, | 
9 Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 974- Burnet's biſtory of this own 
fimeg, vol. ii, p. 23). * s hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii, p. 305. 
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This affair muſt naturally give his majeſty, and indeed the 


whole world a ſtrange opinion of the patriotiſm of thoſe times, 
He knew the whole matter better than any body, and was plea. 


| fed to fay, with great truth and juſtice, that, if he might be ad- 
' mitted as a witneſs, he could vindicate, from his own knowledge, 


the noble perſons now attacked, i in all they had done. He mult, 


therefore, be thoroughly perſuaded, that this was a very: unjuſt 


and iniquitous proſecution, in relation to which he had reaſon ta 


think himſelf happy, that he was not able to perform his promiſe 


of contributing towards this deſign, ſince that might have given 
2 handle to ſome warm member for calling him pirate, as Mr. 
Howe actually called him a felon, for making the uy of Pare 
tition, to which we ſhall ſpeedily come. 


But, how elear ſoever the king and other W 0 | 


might be, this ſpirit was ſtill ſo preyalent i in the houſe of com. 
mons, that even after making ſome i inquiries into this fact, and 
having not only his examination, but Kidd himſelf in their 
power, whom they ordered to be brought to, their har, and 
- queſtioned him there, (very little to their credit or to the pur- 
| pole), yet, when they afterwards found an opportunity of at- 


tacking the earl of Orford and lord Somers by impeachments, 


they did not fail to throw in their encouragement of Kidd as part 


of the charge a. In the articles againſt the earl of Orford they 


make the fifth and Gxth, which for the ſatisfaction of the reader 
I ſhall inſert, to ſhew with how great folemnity the moſt. triling 
affair may be made to appear. 

V. And whereas complaints were made to the commiſſioners 
« for executing the office of lord-high admiral. of England, 
e where the ſaid earl at that time preſided, by the company 
40 trading to the Eaſt Indies, of divers piracies committed in the 


cc South-ſeas to the deſtruction of their trade, defiring they 


00 might haye letters of marque granted t to them, whereby to be 


q Tt was retended that Kidd would make diſcoveries, afd upon this he was 
ſent for to the bar of the houſe of commons, where he behaved very mesvly; 


and sir Edward Sey mour, who ſent for him, ſaid, <* The fellow was not more 
A0 knave than a fool,” But the true intent of bringing him thither was to ſet 


| up another diſcovery, viz. Tha:, before he returned to Newgate, he went to 
the houſe. of the earl of Halifax, and conferred there with the lords who were 
ſaid to he concetned wich him; 5 but of this the proof was 2s week as the ſtory 
incredible, 8 | 
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15 impayered, though at their own/ charge, to ſuppreſs: ſuch 
« piracies : but the ſaid carl, preferring his own intereſt, diſcoue 


e raged and rejected their requeſt. and propoſal, and in ſome 


« ſhort time after, jointly with others, did procure a commiſſion 
« for one William Kidd, .as likewiſe a grant under the. great 


4 ſeal of England, to and for the uſe of him the ſaid earl and 


« others, of the ſhips and goods of certain perſons therein 
« named, and alſo of all the goods found on board the faid 
« ſhips. And the ſaid company having intimation of a commif- 
«. ſion granted to the ſaid Kidd, being apprebenſive of the ill 
te econſequences of the ſame, did apply themſelves to the faid 


. board of admiralty, defiring to know what powers and in- 


e ſtructions were given; but ſuch their reaſonable requeſt was 
tt denied, and Kidd, who was known to be a perſon of ill 
« fame. and reputation, ordered to purſi ue the intended voyage, 
« in which he did commit divers piracies and depredations on 


ee the high ſeas, being thereto encouraged through the hopes of i 
1 being protected by the high ſtation and intereſt of the ſaid 


& earl, in violation of the laws of nations, and the 1 interruption 


== nd diſcouragement of the trade in England, 
VI. That the ſaid earl, within the time afareſaid, 8 an 


10 harrid conſpiracy was diſcovered againſt his majeſty's ſacred 


4 perſon, and the kingdom was under an apprehenſion of an 
« immediate invaſion from France, and divers ſhips of war, 
« particularly the ſhip Ducheſs, were armed out, and equipped 


{ and manned in defence of the realm, to oppoſe the intended 


% invaſion, did bis utmoſt endeavour to prejudice his office, 


« being the firſt commiſſioner for executing the office of lord 
6 bigh-admiral of England, without the privity of the other 
6 commiſſioners, contrary to his oath and duty, and preferring 


. his hopes of gain to himſelf to the ſafety of the public, did 


order captain Steward, commander of the {hip Ducheſs, to 
« deliver over, and put on board, the ſaid Kidd, mentioned in 


the foregoing article, out of the ſaid ſhip the Ducheſs; a great 


6 number of able ſeamen, levied and provided at the expence of | 


©« the public, and then diſcharging their duty in defence of their 
« country, and againſt t their own conſent, to the prejudice of 


hs 
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eee there was in fact for what the commons advanced, 
and therefore I ſhall give what he offers, as to theſe two articles, 
in his own. words: ( As to the fifth article,” ſays bis lordſhip, 


66 
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the public ſecurity, and to the endangering the ſaid ſhip the 
Ducheſs, if it had been attacked by the enemy.“ 
The earl of Orford's anſwer will ſufficiently declare how little 


the Eaſt India Company, about the beginning of March, 1696, 
did. apply to the admiralty-board, of which the ſaid earl was 


one, to impower their ſhips and officers to ſeize and take all 


pirates infeſting the ſeas within the limits of their charter, and 


likewiſe to erect a court of admiralty in thoſe parts to try and 


condemn ſuch pirates as they ſhould take. Upon which ap. 
plication, the board of admiralty did take advice, and were 


informed they had no authority to grant the ſame, and denies 
he, the ſaid earl, ever diſcouraged or rejected the Company's 
© requelt therein, unleſs it were by telling them, that the ad - 


miralty by law could not grant the ſame and denies that the 


Company was ever denied letters of marque in common form, 
to the knowledge of the ſaid earl: and faith, as to the matter 
of Kidd in this article mentioned, he was gone upon his ex- 


pedition about twelve months before that time; and as to his 
commiſſion, and the grant in the ſaid article mentioned, the 
ſaid earl humbly conceives, and is adviſed, the ſame were not 


* contrary to law, but ſure he is the {aid expedition was in- 


tended for the public good and ſervice; and faith, the ſaid 
Kidd had no powers or inſtructions from the board of admi- 
ralty, other than the ordinary and common letters of marque, 
the contents whereof are common and well known to mer- 
chants; and the ſaid earl doth deny that he knew the faid 


Kidd to be of ill fame and reputation. But, in cafe the ſaid 


Kidd had committed any piracies, he the ſaid Kidd is anſwer- 


able, and ought to anſwer for the ſame, he never being or- 


dered by the ſaid earl ſo to do, nor had he ever any the leaſt 
encouragement given him by the ſaid earl, or any other, 


to his n, to ow or 1 for any ne 


r See the articles of impeachment againſt Edward carl of off. rd, printed by 
order of the houſe of commons in 7701. | 


. therein, 
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But his Jordſhip's ae to tha e e is aun fen : 
in that he ſays, + He believes it to be true, that there was a 
e horrid and barbarous plot and confpiracy againſt his majeſty's 
«; ſacred perſon, and that there was an apprehenſion of an im- 
4 mediate invaſion. But the ſaid earl hopes, no neglect of duty 
4 in his ſtation can; be imputed to him to prevent the ſame. 
And as for the ſhip Ducheis, which was amongſt many others 
« armed and equipped in defence of the realm, the ſaid earl 
« ſaith, that the men, in the ſaid article mentioned to be taken 
| c from on board her, were but ſome of the very perſons that 
«were juſt before taken from on board captain Kidd, and re- 
u turned by their own conſent on board eaptain Kidd again, not 
«: being above twenty in number; and ſaith; all fears of the in- 
tt vaſion were then over; and at an end; and denies that the 
«ſame was intended to weaken, or did weaken, the ſaid ſhip, 
_ &% or the navy-royal, or that the ſaid ſeamen, ſo returning on 
board the faid Kidd; were levied or provided at the expence 
«'of the public,” or did return or were put on board the ſaid 
Kidd againſt their own conſent, or to the prejudice of the 
a public ſecurity, or that the ſhip Ducheſs was thereby endan- 
4 gered, if ſhe had been 1 as in the 8 ele is _ 
60 ledged. P51 01 196: | 
Theſe de were ns to os ahe houſe 0 commons on 
the eighth of May, 1701, the very day that Kidd was brought 
upon his trial for piracy at the Old-Bailey, where he was con- 
victed, with many of his companions, and ſoon after executed; 
but could never be prevailed upon, as weak and as bad a man 
as he was, to charge any of the noble perſons, who were his 
owners, with having any thing to do with his proceedings. Yet, 
even after his death; the commons, in an impeachment by them. 
preferred againſt John lord Somers, charge him as lord-keeper | 
of the great ſeal of England, in conjunction with the earl of 
Orford, firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, and Richard earl of 
Bellamont, es of New York and of New England, and 


s See theſe anſwers in the ſame collection. They are very  Indifferently abeid- 
ged by moſt of our hiſtorians; as in truth they muſt ap: oy Ko OY ow. 
ſome facts 2 neceſſarily be left out, ; | 

'of 
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of others then in great ſtations, and in high power and miths: 
rity, for ſealing a commiſſion to one William Kidd; a perſon of 
evil fame and reputation; ſince convicted of piracy, and with 
procuring a grant of pirates“ goods to be taken by the ſaid Wil: 


liam Kidd, under colour of the ſaid commiſſton; in truſt fob 


himſelf and other perſons, with abundance more to the ſame 
purpoſe, intended purely to hurt that lord's character, and ren- 
der it impoſſible for his majeſty to employ bim longer in bis ſer! 
vice; though his lordſhip, conſcious of his dn innocence, took 
every meaſure poſſible to have this matter em to a "_— 
open, and ſpeedy trial :. 


But while things were thu ahh a: at RET RW nation 


ſuffered exceedingly for want of due care being taken to put an 


end to thoſe depredations committed by pirates abroad, and 


therefore ſeveral experienced officers: were ſent to Madagaſcar, 
| where they had made a very ſtrong ſettlement; in order to root 
out and deſtroy them; but with, ſo little ſucceſs, that the go- 
vernment began at laſt to deſpair of effecting any thing in this 
way, till Mr. ſecretary. Burchetz and I ſpeak it to his honour, 
deviſed a method which anſwered the end very, ſpeedily: : This 
was, {ending a proclamation .by captain. James Littleton; who 
was afterwards a flag-officer, and commiſſioner of the navy; 
promiſing pardon to all the pirates who ſurrendered; and à re- 
ward in caſe they would ſecure and deliver up any of their com- 
manders. This ſoon brought in many of the private men; and 
made the reſt, eſpecially their chiefs, fo jealous of each other, 
that they could not hold together, or venture upon any new en- 


terprizes: ſo that captain Littleton, having brought off ſome 


and ſeparated the reſt, very ſoon deſtroyed ſuch as were mot 
refraftory, and. re-eſtabliſhed that free navigation which had 
been ſo long interrupted in thoſe parts l. I know that this will 


ſeem to ſome a very trivial affair to be fo long infiſted on; but 


as it ſhews the ſpirit of thoſe times, and accounts for a very 
famous perſecution, I hope the majority of thoſe who peruſe 
this work, will not think it impertinent, eſpecially as it has ſome 
connection throughout with the ſubject of this book. 


t This affair went off by the lords appointing a day for the trial of the peers, 
and the commons refuſing to be preient at that trial, or to make any proofs. 
v Kennet; Burnet, Burchet, Oldmixon, Life of king William, — 
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«Hut we now return to mo atters of a core public concern. K 
war Had ariſen between tlie Kings of Denmark and Sweden, 


which greatly affected the peace of the north; a thing that can 
never happon without intereſting the maritime powers. It will 
be neceſſarylto fay ſomething: as to the grounds of this war, be 


cauſe the part ure took im it was very much tothe honour of the 
Engliſh nation, and ought to eſtabliſh it as a maxim, that when. 
ever dt is really neeeſſary to aſſiſt our allies, we ought to do it 


vigorouſly,. and at once; which is the way not only to ſerve 


tem, but to ſave a very confiderable expetice to us. There 
WaSs towards the cloſe of the. year 1699, a private treaty made 
by ſeveral princes for attacking the king of Sweden, afterwards | 


| the famous: Charles the twelfth; hut then a perfect youth, and 


even for diſmembering the Swediſh monarchy: According to 
this ſcheme, the king of. Denmark was to invade Holſtein, the 
clector of Brandenbourg was to fall into the Swediſh Pomera- 
nia, the king of Poland was to attack Livonia, and in caſe the 
dukes. of Zell and Hanover. moved to the aſſiſtance of the 
Swedes, the, Landgrave of Heſſe, and- _ duke: of Wall: 


buttle, were to fall upon them. 


This was an alliance founded 3 upon ines and ks 
tion; for the Swedes had done nothing to deſerbe this treat- 


ment; and therefore; upon the firſt breaking out of this confe- 


deracy, his Swediſh majeſty addreſſed himſelf to king William 
and the States General, as guarantees of the treaties made for 

ſecuring the tranquillity of the north, by preſerving there a pro- 
per balance of power. At firſt it was thought requiſite to in- 
terpoſe only our good offices. But when the king of Denmark 


over- ran Holſtein, and the king of Poland firſt attempted to 


ſurprize, and then beſieged Riga in Livonia, it became neceſſary 
to take other meaſures, eſpecially when it was known that the 
Czar was inclined to enter into the confederacy. The point in 

debate with his majeſty was, whether be ſhould do what was 
necefſary, and what he, was obliged to by treaties, without 
conſulting the houſe of commons; or whether he ſhould lay 
the whole matter before the parliament, and leave the deciſion 
of it to them. Some of the miniſtry were for takipg the latter 


method, but the king was for the former, and with good rea» 


| fon; he aid, the executive part of the government was in him, 
Vor. II. 5 85 8 | and 
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and therefore he would do what was fit for him to do, and ac. 
quaint the parliament with it at their next meeting. 
- His majeſty, in the ſpring of the year 1700, ſent over a ſtrong 


ſquadron to Holland, under the command of Sir George Rooke, 


who, in the latter end of May, was joined by a Dutch ſqua- 
dron; and, having the command of the whole fleet, he failed 
for the Sound, where he arrived about the middte of June *, 
There he found the Daniſh fleet; conſiſting of twenty-eight fail 
of line-of-battle ſhips, ranged athwart the narrow paſſage, un- 
der the guns of their caſtle of Cronenburg, oppoſite to Helſing. 
burg; and here alſo he received aſſurance from count Wutcht- 
meiſter, admiral- general of Sweden, that he would take the 
firſt opportunity of joining him witch the ſquadron under his 
command. Not long after a ſignal was made, as Had been a- 
greed, from Helfingburg, that the Daniſh fleet were under fail; 
whereupon our admiral weighed anchor, and advanced into the 
Sound, to prevent any miſchief which might otherwiſe happen 
to the Swedes; But the Daniſh fhips anchored again on this 
fide of the grounds, not only to guard the paſſage, but to pre- 
vent our joining with the Swediſh ſquadron, which were now 
come down to the ſouth-ſide of that channel. os 


In this poſture the fleets lay for ſome time, Sir George Rooke 


n that the Swedes would, according to what had been 
promiſed, have puſhed through; which in all probability they 
might have done in leſs than two hours, for it had blown freſh 
at S. S8. E. But the opportunity being loſt, he got under fail, 
and came nearer to the iſland of Huen J. Meanwhile the Danes 
plyed towards him in a line of battle, but anchored about noon 
near three leagues off, in the mouth of the channel leading up 


The reader may Conſult our general \hiftories, and partieulatly the me- 
moirs of biſhop Burnet on this ſubject, which he has treated fully and freely. 
The truth is, the ſcheme, however fair in appearance; was like to be attended 
witk ſuch conſequences, that baron Pleſſe, who was a very honeſt man, and had 
ferved his Daniſh majeſty long as n een cone not : Gigett | it, but re- 
ſigned his employments. 

* Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. lll. p. 486. 'Burriet* $ hiſtory of f his own 
times, vol. ii, p. 243. London Gazette, No. 3602. Pointer's chronological 
hiſtorian, vol. ii. p. 463. y Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol ii. 


p. 213. Columna roſtrata, p. 10, 271i, Burchet's naval hiſtory, book v. 
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. n, and the 8Svedes were muc about the ſame dif- 1 

tance on the other ſide of the grounds., The Danes then en- 

uſe the admiral with an account of a treaty, in 

hopes that, while i it, was negociating, he, would. ſuſpend. boſtili-. 

ties; but he purſued the ſpirit of bis inſtructions, which, requi- 


tel him to promote not a negaciation, but al peace; and there · 


fore, being informed that the Swediſh fleet had paſſed the chan- 
nel ol Hinterena on the third of July, he failed. the next day, 
and anchoring off Landſeroon, the Swediſh fleet joined him on 
the Gxth.z upon, which the Danes retired into their harbour, 
where they were very well ſecured; and though the united 
fleets pretended to bombard them in the port of Copenhagen, 
jet [Sg they could not, oF, would, MS Much, Rn, 
chi 44 i oil en tin $6.4 177251 18 e Re 
jk 8888 fleet A of 3 ſhips of the — 3 
but as ſo great a ſtrength was not neceſſary to keep in the Danes, 
part was detached. for other purpoſes ʒ for there were ſent to 
Gottenburg a fourth and a fifth rate of the Engliſh, and three 
ſhips of the States- General, to cover the forces which the king 
of, Sweden intended to tranſport to Tongingen, on che river of 
Eyder, and three Engliſh, with fix Swediſh, together with three 
Dutch ſkips, were ordered into the ſouth channel going into Co- 
penbagen, with the bomb · veſſels, from whence they hambarded. 
the Daniſh fleet ſome hours, but not with much greater; ſucceſs. 
than before; nor did thoſe on our fide receive any damage from 
their ſhells, or the ſhot from the town, the ſhips and the pun- 
toons. Preparations were now making for a vigorous deſcent 
in Roge-bay, and between Copenhagen and Elſinore at the lame. 
time; but the winds being contrary, thoſe troops which imbark- 
ed at Uditedr, being chiefly horſe, could not get over to the bay 
before · mentioned, as was intended, ſo that they were put on 
More, and ordered to Landſcroon and Helſingburg, to be tranſ- 
ported from thence and the latter end of July, the king of 
dweden landed with about five thouſand foot, near four miles 
on this ſide Elſinore, without any great loſs, although the Danes 
had brought down a body of horſe and 11 80 and three or our 5 
bela. pieces, to rel an. ü 


'n Burner! 8 hiſtory of his own times, vol. ik p. . 5 


| and the Preſent ſtate of Europe for the year 1709, 
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—Dhisquiek motion was intended to ccc rate the neg clationg 
that were then darrying on; atrd it had ors detred effect; for 
the Dunes, 3 alarmed! er Sonora Pei s ene 


ee 


5 ae 10 8. . Reck; he refuſed: — cot. 
bined flect cover any longer the deſcent of 'the'Swedes, there 
being endugh' already done to. ſecure 4 peace,” which was ſighed: 
on the eighteenth of Auguſt; 1560) and left the king of Sweden 
at liberty to act agai inft the'Czar and the king of Poland, ve 
wet both invaded his dominions in this critical luteture⸗. ny 

This whole tranſition aß extremelf hondträble, and at 
the fame time very advantageous td the maritime powers, who 
cannot, as 1 obſerved, be at any time, conſiſtent with their in- 
tereſts, tame ſpectators of a war in tlie north. Artbey bad not 
aſſiſted the Swedes, who were then the weakeſt; the Danes 
would have drawn the negociati ion into a great length, while 
their allies were dittreffing the king of Sweden in different parts 
of his domimons; and, on the 6ther hand, if the combined 


fleets Had acted as vigorouſly as the king of Sweden would have 


had them; the ifland of Zealand muſt have been reduced, and 
perhaps the city of Copenhagen taken, which would have in- 
clined the balance too much the other way. This Was the true 


reaſon that the bombardment had ſo little effect, and Sir George 
did not affect to conceal it: for when king Charles complained 
to him, that the Engliſh bombs flew over, and the Dutch fell 


5 ſhort of the Daniſh fleet, and that be wondercd the maritime 
powers ſent ſo great a ftrength to do nothing; ; admiral Rooks 
anſw ered him very calmly, oh Sir, 1 was ſent hither to ferve 
« your majeſty, but not to tuin the king of Denmark.“ 
4 Why then,“ replied the king, ſmiling, « you have certainly 
64 executed your commiſſion, and Have made fuch' A war as vill 
« make apeace? arora 
When the buſineſs was done, the combined” fleets returned, 


and' the States-General were fo ſenſible of the prudent inanage- 


$74 * ed ; 

a a Corps univerſel "1 ERA 0A du droit des gens, tom. vii. 25 ii. p. . 480, 
485. Burnet, Kennet, vol. iti, p. 796, Miercate bitter ive z. me 2 8 tom. 
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a ber eres „ „ 
deft of the Lagiid-admirsl, chat they aked lis majefty'for” 


having intruſted Him wir the comtmifhon. I cannot Help 6b 
f ſerving upon this 'ottafion; that When Sir George Robke Was 0 | 


wick 'as to labour ünder the dilpleaſure of a powerful party 
in England, he was ErioWrr and acktiowledged i in Holland to be 


ie belt officer; aol tbe gretielt kate a the age," This 


bps, was the realen, that notwittiſtatifibg the difference of 


pries, king Wills alley preſerv6a & 50 ophiigt of this 


gentleman, and ehiployed Ay a long as PE: lift in the wen 
portant cominands.” e aan at £12 Dating? 3: 

In 15 Bets things in heb m on le eld gate of las 

phint; vis. the ruin of the Daritn ceny. Things were print 
ed on Voth Tides dft' purpoſe t6 lbflame the minds bf the people," 


and many the gt chat it woult' at Tat Have created a breach 


between the tud nationz. The cpldnefs of the king's tettiper 
prevented this; he could not either be heated by the "Englith 1 
repreſentagiotis, or blown intò a paſſion by the haſty reſolutions 
of the Scots parliament; and kis moderztion towards each of 
tbem, if it did not bring then bach tc a 'gqod temp, which 
vis indeed never effected in His reign; yet it gabe Hitn an op- 
pottuhity to keep the wifeſt people in En alin and in Scotland 
firm to his government, While, in the 55 tine, many tnifore-' : 
{een accidents brought about the ruin of the Stots company; 
{6 that the ends of their Englih- advetfatles Hefe anſwered, 
without their baving recourſe to any harſh, means 3. for * 
captain Drummond ran away with the Riſing Sun; and engaged 
im ſome exploits which had too much the air of piracy, it was 
found i impracticable to. reſtore the affairs of the company, though 
the. matter hung in ſuſpence, and the fire of diſſenſion lay raked 
up under the embers as long as king William: lived, and had 
like to have blazed out in the reigh of His" ſucceſlor; as will be 
hereafter ſhewn 1 in its proper place d. 2 Ae TR One CO 
We are now to return to affairs nearer 3 The death bb 


the king of Spain changed all the affairs of Europe, and forced : 
us, who had ſo lately made a very neceſſary peace, upon a new, 


expenſive, "and dangerous war, contrary to the genius, at leaſt, 
if not, as the patriots. of thoſe times alerted, to the intereſt of % 


* at - > - : N 5 5 1 "> 4 
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the nation e. It is certain that the king did all he 3 to avqid 
it, and that this was the great, if not the ſole foundation of the 
two famous partition; treaties, which. were ſo much exclaimed. 

againſt by. thoſe, whoſe: ſteady. oppoſition to a war. had firſt 
5 the king and bis miniſtry to think of them 
od has been much. diſputed, whether the French king: or 7 5 
confederates meant leaſt to keep cheſe treaties. when, they were. 
made; but it ſo falling out, that the French king had a fairer 
opportunity of breaking the laſt than the confederate princes, 


this furniſhed them with an opportunity of charging him with 


breach of faith, Wa the * gf. ede ane which, 


FS *» & 5% 
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Second's , calling the duke * Anjo aierwards king ar V. 


to the ere ge 


It has been alſo ſaid, that the 8 * prince of Wales | 


on the death of king James II. by the French king was one of 
the cauſes of the war; and whoever looks upon the public acts 
of thoſe times, 1 mean declarations, addreſſes, votes, c. will 
think the fact certain. | Let I am. pretty confident it was quite 


otherwiſe, ſince king William ſigned the grand alliance at the 


Hague a week before king James died, But this pretence of the 
French. king's 8 breach of treaty and of his word was very plauſi- 


„ In order do be ſenſible of thit, we need only eaſt our eyes on the following 
W of my lord Somers's letter to king William, dated from Tunbridge- wells, 
Auguſt 28, 1698, in auſwer to one e by the king in, relation to the . 
ieh of partition. 

'« The ſecond thing conſidered: was the very itt piolpelt of EIN was nue to 
« happen vp6n the death of the king of Spain, in caſe nothing was dore previ · 
% ouſly in providing againſt that aceident, , which ſeemed probably to be very 
6 near! the king of France having ſo great a force in ſuch a readineſs, that he 
«© was in a condition to take poſſeſſion of Spain, before any other prince could be 
able to make a ſtand, Your majeſly is the beſt judge whether this be the caſe, 
« who are ſo perfectly informed of the circumſtances of parts abroad. 

„ But, ſo far as relates to England, it would be want: of duty not to give 


6c your majeſty this clear account: T hat there i is a deadneſs and want, of ſpirit in 


e the nation univerſally, ſo as not at all to be diſpoſed to the thought of entering 
into a new war; that they ſeemed to be tired out with taxes, to a degree be- 
«, yond what was diſcerned, till it appeared upon the oceaſion of the late elections. 
This is the truth of the fact, upon which your majeſty ns determine what re. 
= folutions are proper to be taken,” 


Avg, * 14 ; ; Mi 
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1 and Abele it was very prudent to lay fo great ſtreſs up⸗ 
on it, becaùſe it ſerved to raiſe the reſentments of the nation, 
and to excite that ſpirit that was wanting, and rar woch | 
better motives never would have raiſed 6. | 
I vould by no means be underſtood to e e war as 
| te or unjuſt; in doing this I ſhould quit my character 
= 5 hiſtorian, and at the ſame time write contrary to my opi- 
All I aim at is to diſtinguiſh grounds from pretences, and 
to to jultif king William's meaſures in this reſpect from their true 
motives, rather than from thoſe which were uſed only to colour 
them in compliance with the nation's temper at that time. The 
king, who. was a very wiſe man, and a conſummate politician, 
ſaw plainly, that the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, if it fell entirely i into the 
hands of the houſe of Bourbon, would leave it abſolutely in the | 
power of that bouſe to give law to the reſt of Europe, and to 
deſtroy that independency ſo neceſſary to Great Britain and Hol. 
land, which yet reſults from the balance that had hitherto been 
kept between that family and the houſe of Auſtria. He ſaw, too, 
that the ſenſe which other powers had of their particular grie- 
vances and immediate danger from the power of the French 
king, afforded the means of combining ſuch a force as might be 
able to bring that monarch to reaſon, and to conſent to ſuch an 
eſtabliſnment as would leave things in their former ſtate, and 
ſecure the ſeveral ane of e in the Pee At of their 
355 _ 


\ ; 


4 The citation in the laſt note ſufficiently ſhews the king's ſentiments, and 
thoſe of his miniſter, upon this ſubject; and therefore, as I write at ſuch a dif- 
tance of time, when truth muſt be ſerviceable, aud can do no hurt, I'think I 
have a right to ſpeak plainly, otherwiſe I ſhould not have exerciſed it. As to the 
addreſſes from all parts of England, (in which the French king's character is very 
roughly treated on account of his proclaiming a perſon whom ſome call prince 
of Wales, and others an impoſtor), I can only fay, that it was politically right 
at that time to encourage it. But as to the perfidiouſneſs of the French king, 
it is not ſo clear this caſe, becauſe he knew at rhe time, king William had ne- 
 gociated a new grand alliance, and conſequently ſtood to him in the light of his 
capital enemy. The excuſe, indeed, he made for proclaiming the ſon of king 
James was trifling and diſingenuous. He ſaid it was no breach of the treaty of 
Ryſwick, becauſe he gave him the titles only of king of England, Cc. but did 
not aſſiſt him to recover them. On the other hand, king William wrote a letter 
to the new king of Spain, to felicitate him on his acceſſion, though he never in- 
tended to on him, Theſe are acts of policy, not of perfidy. | 


This 
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This dete tint to engage reciprocally Papilts and Prote. 
ern ſupport esch other's pretenſions q for, by che grand al- 


Hance, Great Britain and the States undertöbk to procure ſatis. 


faction to the Pope, as, on the other hand; the Emperor and 


other Catholic princes ſtipulated to ſipport the Proteſtant inte- 
reſt, and maintain the rights of the maritime powers in reſpect to | 


heir commerce. This it was that made the whole a common 
cauſe; and, though theſe articles expoſed the alliance to very 
popular objections amongſt party- men at home and abroad, yet 
to perſons of judgment and ſagacity, of clear heads and candid 


hearts, nothing could recommend it more. In all confederaties 


the good of the whole muſt be regarded, and to this the parti- 
cular \ views of all the Teparate princes and powers who compoſt 
it muſt give way; and therefore if, conſidering things in-this 
light, the general alliance formed againſt France in 1701, was 
right and well founded, all the cavils; raiſed againſt it from the 


party-ſpiri _ e l winked were en frivglous and un- 


juſt*, 5 

| When thi "efolutiv was once habeld to 1 Wund ei 
to arms in order to preſerve the balance of power, the firſt care 
was for the fleet, which his majeſty reſolved ſhould be much 


_ ſuperior to that of the enemy, his majeſty being extremely ſen⸗ 
ſible of the ill eonſequences that attended the want of this ſalu- 


tary precaution at the beginning of the laſt war. Preparatory to 
this was the new commiſſion of the admiralty in the ſpring of 
the year 1701, at the head of which was placed the earl of 
Pembroke, a man univerſally beloved and eſteemedf. _ 


The command of the fleet was very judiciouſly beſtowed upon 
Sir George Rooke, who on the ſecond of July went on board 


the Triumph in the Downs, where he hoiſted the flag. He ſoon 
after ſailed to Spithead, where he was ſpeedily. joined by t the reſt 


of the fleet, cankifting of forty-cight gs: wy the n beides 


. e This i is the bene of all the tas tracts that were chte in at times, 


and which ſerved, as they generally do, only to puzzle and confound people; 
whereas we, being now out of the reach of their influence, fee things as they Kere, 


and are able to crowd the ſubſtance of wen eee w, a e _ 
graph, © 

8 Keanet's hiſtory of Bngland, vol. Hi. p. Oy Pointer $ andeuten bt 
rian, vol. ii. p- 462, London en No. 460 . | 
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5 amp te lips, ant:fing)l veſſels 5. He bad under him fone 


of che grauelt keumen of be age, vis. Bit /Cloaddiley Shovel, | 
Sir The uus Hupſon, John Benbow; Eſc and Bir Joba „un- 
den: be was} not long aſter; reinforced by fiſteen Dutch men of 


Har of tlie live; delides frigates and ſmall veſſels; under the 
coch mand of lieutenant- adtmiral Allemonde; on ones Wha 


be get, and -reat-ndmiral | Waeſfensar. | 
- The whole fltet was obliged to wait at St. Helen's u il dhe 
middle of Auguſt for want of: proviſions 3 and when he put to 
ſenjithe! wind blew in 1 few hours ſo high, that he was con- | 
ſtrained to put back again into Torbay. Towards the latter ehd 
of the month he ſailed from thence, and the ſecond of Seprembet 
ke dethched viceladtmiral Benbow with a-ſtout ſquadron for the 
Welt Itidt&: and as this was the principal bulineſs of the fleet; 
and incbecd' a thing in itſelf of the higheſt importance, the admi- 


fal detached 4-Rrong ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips under the com- 


mand of Sir Johr Munden, and ten ſail of Dutch men of war, 


beſides frigates, under rear-admiral Waeſſenaar, to ſee the Weſt 
India ſquadron well into the fea, The French expedted that this 


fleet would have actually proceeded to the Mediterranean, and 


it was to kofirtm them in this belief, we had demanded the free 
aſe of eke Spatitſh Harbours: but this was only to conceal things, 
ind to gain an opportunity of ſending à ſquadron early to the 
Weſt Indies; without putting it i in the power of the French to 
procure any etact account of its ſtrength + the admiral, after 
berfotming this, crutzed according to his inſtruCtions for ſome 
time, and then returned with the largeſt ſhips into the Downs». 

* Aﬀter®*this fleet was ſent to ſea, his majeſty; on the 18th of 
hour thought . to revoke his leiters patent to the com- 


7 der 8 ogra) hiſtory, p. 858 Mercure hiſtorique et e tome xxx. 
p. 897 699. London Gazette, No. 3790, a © 119 
; hb Burgher, $ naval hiſtory, book v. ch. 4. Burnet's hiſtory of nit 5 be | 
vol. il. p. 288. Mercure hiftori ique et politique, tome xxxi. p- 181, 453. Some 
of theſe people ſcem to fi: ad fault with Sir George Rooke on account of bis doing 
le while he was at ſea with fo great a fleet. But the merit of this admiral was, 


that be always. knew, and did what was to be done. This. was a fleet of amuſe- 


ment, the war was not declared, and therefore, the longer Sir George could keep 
the French and. their allies in ſaſpence, the greater ſcrvice he did; though, with 
out eo haſty people n miſtake. the thiog,. and believe he did no Qevieg 
at 4 


i 8 7 | milGoner 7 
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| maiſGoners of the admiralty, and to appoint the right Won e 
Thomas earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, lerd higb-admiral 


of England and Ireland, and of the foreign plantations l. The 
_ defign of this promotion was to be rid af the diſadvantages at, 
tending a board: and this end it anſwered perfectly; for his 


lordſhip immediately ſent away captain Edmund Loades to Ca- 
diz to bring home the ſea ſtores, and the merchants effects, be. 
fore the war broke out, as alſo two hulks that had. been left in 
that harbour, from the time of the laſt war, for the greater con- 
veniency of careening our ſhips: which remained in that port. 
This the captain with his ſmall en Nene pu of Nees 
frigates, effectually performed. 

His lordſhip alſo took the like 1 of pus trades in all _ 
parts, and by his extraordinary prudence, remarkable patience, 


and being very eaſy of acceſs, gave much more fatisfaCtion to 


the merchants and to the. officers of the fleet, than any of the 

boards of admiralty, ſince they were firſt introduced, had ever 
done. Indeed his lord{liip's merit and ſucceſs in this arduous 
5 employment was ſo conſpicuous and ſo univerſally acknowledged, 
that it is not eaſy to underſtand upon what principles the ma- 
nagement of the fleet was changed in the enſuing year, except 
that it might be thought neceſſary to raiſe prince George of 
Denmark to that dignity, that he might appear to have had a 
principal concern in adviſing. and managing affairs; which, 
however, was in this reſpect but very little to his royal LEG 8 


advantage, as will be ſhewn in our account of eee un- 


der the next reign 1. 


be war was now the Send object of o our 3 as wal as 
thoſe of France, though hitherto. it was not declared, and nego- 


ciations were till carried 0 on in Holland, as if both Fe bad 


i Kennet, vol. iii. p. 837. Poiniter's i hiſtortan, vol. it. p. 470s 
London Gazette, No. 36 k Burchet's naval hiftory, book v. ch. 5. 
1 This is a ſtrong proof of king William's juſtice and good ſenſe. Many of the 
enemies of that prince have remarked, that he introdnced here the Datch co- 
ſtom of boards, by putting al! great offices into commiſſion z but hitherto no bo- 
dy has remarked, that, when he reſolved to enter into a regu general war, he 
very prudently and honeſtly sltered this method in the navy, by Werden a 
lord high-admiral ; which ſhews, that he was more intent on the nation's being 


well ferved at ſea, than on his miniſters being well os nate in the houſe of 
com RS. 
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PR an amicable determination of theſe differences, which Ph 
tion of neither,” The expectation of a 


vis however; the inter 


rupture made our fea officers" Exceedingly* alert, and put them 
upon ſhewing their mettle ſomerimes a little too much. For in 


| ance, the marquis of Caermarthen's yacht Gred' upon a French 


 thip'in the harbour of Rotterdam to oblige her to ſtrike, which 


mne did immediately. The commander of the yacht, not ſatisfied 


with this, ſent for the maſter of the French veſſel on board, and 
obliged him to pay twelve livres for the ſhot. This was com- 
plained of by count d' Avaux; the French miniſter, 1 in very high 
terms; and it is very probable, that the States would have ex- 


preſſed their diſlike of it at another ſcafon, but things were then 


in ſuch ſituation, that it was not thought proper to animadvert 
on theſe accidents, whatever might have been thought of them 
at another time. The States indeed were obliged to unite them- 
{elves cloſer than ever to Great Britain, ſince their ſafety, as well 


28 ours, 8 AYE force of this ahiance, 
dur er 50 01007 FOOL no, 


as whoa e e | 


In the midſt of theſe preparations, Seder care was ket 
of a point which nearly concerned trade, and that was the uni- 
ting the two Eaſt India Companies, which was done under an 


act of arbitration, wherein lord Godolphin and Mr. Harley, af- 
terwards earl of Oxford, were for the old company, and lord 


Halifax for the new. 'By this inſtrument it was agreed, that the 
old company's ſtock in the funds ſhould be transferred to the 
new, and that the old company ſhould purchaſe of the new as 


much of their ſtock as, with that which was transferred by the 

old, ſhould make up a moiety of the whole capital of the united 
companies. The old company were likewiſe to give an equivalent 
£ for N / re e W 8 Wy years each 


m This Neadines of FU N was « wbicfly owing to their 9 in ing 
William, which, without queſtian, induced them to enter into this long an 
dangerous war, though they were ſo much exhauſted by the former. His majeſty 


no doubt preſſed them to it, becauſe he thought it their intereſt, as it really was, 


and ours too. Yet ſuch has been the violence of parties, that the Tories here 


| Have charged king William with making us principals in this war to ſerve the | 


Duich, while the patriots in Holland have loaded his memory with the i imputa- 


tion of ſacrificing the intereſt of the republic to thoſe of his three kingdoms, It 


is hard to ſay which is moſt wonderful, the wiſdom and OY of the king, o or 


the 4515 con of the people in both countries, 
e aL 


company 


as. 


* 
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company was to have an equal: power in, Abe adminiGration of 
the-fund and trade; and to that end twelye perſons. were to be 


yearly appointed by be general courts, of cach-company reſpec- 
 Liyely, who were to be: ſtyled. MASH Oo THR VNITED 


TRADE ro Ix IA z. and, afteritheſe ſeven. years were, expired, | 


the old company were to ſurrender.their/charters, and. the new 
company was thenceforward tg change its ſtyle, and to he called 

E UNITED; COMPANY OF MERCHANTS TRADING To TRR 
| Easp Inpass: and this agreement was the foundation of. that 


company which has ſubſſted with ſo vided credit to ente 


and benefit to the nation, eyer ſinge nn. 
One of the laſt acts of king William's adminiſtration, warn 
| folemn meſſage to the lower houſe of parliament, in relation to 
an union between England and Scotland, in which he ſaid, #-He 
e ſhould eſteem, it a peculiar felicity, if, during his reign, ſome 
«. happy expedient for making both kingdoms one might take 
« place, and therefore he Was extremely defirous a treaty for 


« this purpoſe might be ſet on foot, which he therefore recom». 


« mended in the moſt earneſt manner to the houſe of commons.” 
In compliance with this meſſage the houſe did appoint a day 10 
; conſider of the propoſition contained therein; but the death of 
the king prevented their coming to any ne | 


Before this. happened, however, they reſolved that forty t thou- 


fans men ſhould be granted for the ſervice of the fleet in the en- 
ſuing year, and ſhewed ſuch an inclination to enter heartily into 
all the meaſures neceſſary to render the grand alliance effeQual 
towards the ends for which it was made, that the French, who 
little expected that ſuch a ſpirit would be ſhewn i in this parlia- 


ment, were much ſurprized, as eaſily foreſeeing that the new war 
would diſtreſs them much more than the old had ever done, be- | 


cauſe i it was like to be better managed 9. 9 
His extraordinary attention to buſineſs is thought to have hat 
tened the Ling: 8 ee which Vr on * den of March, 


= Burner” s hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 296. © 

91 do not take this upon the credit of Larrey and other hiſtorians of his rank, 
but from the beſt French memoirs that I have met with, in which it is confeſſed, 

| that their court was deceived by the ſtrong aſſurances given them by the late 


king's party, who, t to do them Juſtion, were in all 3 deceived thew- 
ielves, | | 


| 8 | 1701-2, 
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| | delay about cislz n che morning. Ho died as he lived, with 

BU great ſtesdineſs af mind, andifbeved. himſelf in his laſt maments = 

| as. much a herg as he had ever dong in the field. I ought, now | 

| to.lay ſomewhat of this priace's character, and to ſum vp all with 

general view of the capital events in his reign ; but as I have 

i ready treated very copiouſſy of ſuch as haye:. any affinity with 

| the principal deſign. of this work, and as the fame of king Wil⸗ 

| liam III. ſtands in no need of my fechle. aſſiſtance, I Mall cone 

ſent myſelf with Caying, zbat ne yer any prince” heiter underſtood 

the general intereſt of Europe, or purſued it with greater firm- 

neſs, and that whatever winlucky accidents fell our in is reign, | 

to the prejudice of our affairs; were not ſo much owing to any 

| miſtakes. in his conduR, as to the circumſtances of the times, 

| gur aun ame nee 10 the Bauen oonſaquences gf 

both v. a) 3 c tien an ang 3 10 

| The ok thing n now e ha ativan; Ke we edel 

| to another, chapter, is the collecting, as far as the ſlonder me- 

| moirs that have come to our bands will allow, ſome account of 

| the,moſt eminent ſeamen who died in this reign; and in treating 

| of iheſe the reader is defired to remember, that no party is ef: 

pouſed z that every man is conſidered as a perſon of worth and 

. bonour ſo far as he purſued his principles, and was: uſt to theo 

| prince. he ſerved, and faithful to the intereſt of his country. By 

ä the belp of this neceſſary and well founded diſtinction we ſhall 

| be able to do ſtrict juſtice to all thoſe brave chen who expoſed 

their lives, in their country's ſervice at ſea, of what party ſoc ver 

| they were, or were reputed; which, however, hath been ſeldom 

X done in a work of this kind, where, generally ſpeaking, the he - 

; ſoes are all on one fide, and there are none but iudifferont peo. 

4 ple on the other; whereas in truth there is no foundation for 
ſuch characters, honeſt and brave men being found alike on both 

bdes, though they have ſometimes bad the misfortune to be ha- 

ö ted and defamed oy ſuch as have leſs en to wee NG opts 


p The . if he i is a to e this ſubject pea op wor: 1 8 
ner; Burnet, Oldmixon, the 1:fe of king William, Cc. where he will often find 
, that flattery is as dangerous to the reputation of a prince aß prejudice itſelt. 
p Some writers, opt of pute zeal, would make king William more than man; and 
f others, blinded by malice, refuſe to ſee, what his actions made vilidle to all the 
| world, that he was one of the greateſt men, ard one of the wiſeſt —_— in 

_ dio apa of the age in which he lived. 5 


; | | nion, 


Theſe reflections I'thonght neceſſary, to 


11 


2808 


| en, and 1 is excuſible to 100 Wan 


great man in an dppoſite- intereſt, though they were ſenfible this 
elamour ſprung from 'prejtidice, and not any love to' juſtice; 
prevent the readers 
being ſurprized by what he meets with in the following pages, 
wherein 1 have as much diſregarded the common cry, as I have 
been careful, by an accurate compariſon of facts, to come as 
near, in every inſtance as I could, to the naked truth, - which, N 
bel eee F n TREE an r rk or concealed.” 1200 
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MEMOIRS « of GEORGE LEGGE; Baron of 


Dartmouth, Sr. 5 3 nee 1 


1 * 
4 


5 J ene ay ack a Ready ow to the woes 


of the prince who raiſed him, joined with all the abilities re- 
quiſite to fill the many high employments he poſſeſſed, ought to 
render the memory of a man valuable to poſterity, then the me- 


moirs of lord Dartmouth deſerve our utmoſt attention; for he 
was, even in the opinion of ſuch as were not his friends, one of 


the ableſt and beſt men of the age in which he lived, or, to ex- 


preſs it in the words of a writer who ought always to meet with 
credit when he ſpeaks well of the dead, the worthieſt noble- 


« man of the court of king James II. 4“ to whoſe fortunes he 
adhered, though he had always oppoſed with tirmneſs n coun- 
ſels which were the cauſes of his diſtreſs, | ll 

The family of Legge came over hither from RY ates to 
this day the eldeſt branch are nobles of Venice r. Here in Eng- 
land there are two flouriſhing families of this name; one in 
Herefordſhire, the other ſettled at Legge's Place near 'Tunbridge 


in Kent, from whom the preſent earls of Dartmouth are lineal 


4 The author mentioned in the text is - Biſhop Burnet, whoſe'charaQter of this 


noble lord is to be found towards the end of his firſt volume. What be ſays of 


him is ſo juſt and generous, that it deſerves the reader's notice, That prelate, 
ſpeaking of the uncaſineſs king James was under on the fitting out of the Dutch 
fleet in 1688, and of the preparations he made for the defending himſelf, pro- 
ceeds thus: . He recalled Strickland, and gave the command to the lord Dart- 
„ month, who was indeed one of the worthieſt men of his court. He loved him, 
<« and had been long in his ſervice and in his confidence, but was much ageiuſt 
all the conduct of his affairs; yet he reſolved to ſtick to him at all m ; 

s Hiſt. de Veniſ:, par le Sicur Amt; de la Houſſai, tome ii. 
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deſcendents, | 


\ 


GEORGE EEG . % 


2 as com in a. direct HiggFom:Theme.Jogge.of 
that place, who was ſheriff of Lot | | | 


and awice repreſentati ve for the city in parliament ', 1 my Is £1; 


„In the reign of Henry VII, che family ſetilod 3 


5 where Edward Legge, Eſqi was vice-greGdentpt Munſter, and 


died in the year 1616, leaving behind;him a very numerous po- 
ſterity, viz, fix ſons and ſeven daughters, all of them diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their great merit, and ſeveral f: the daughters eſpecially, 

b living to, a very extraordinary age; Eliſabeth, the eldeſt, io 
1954; Margaret, who married Mr, Fitzgerald, to upwards of 


: 109, and. Anne, the wife of William Anthony, Eſqz; who died 


in 170g, aged 102. But let us ee to the en whoſe 
aftions we are to record. LAG n 
He vas the eldeſt ſon of the famous colone William Ss 
en of the bed · chamber to king Charles I. and a moſt con- 
ſtant follower of all his fortunes. Soon after the reſtoration, his 
father thought proper to ſend him to ſea under the care of that 
great and gallant admiral, Sir Edward. Spragge, in the firſt 


| Dutch war in 1665, when Mr. Legge was barely ſeventeen u. 


He diſtinguiſned himſelf in all the actions of that and the ſuc- 
ceeding year by ſuch remarkable teſtimonies of conduct as well 


as courage, that in thoſe days, when naval preferments were 


earned before they were enjoyed, he was without envy raiſed to. 
the command of the Pembroke in 1667, when he was yet ſhort 


of twenty, a preferment which did. Rieden en honour as * 5 
he afterwards obtained *. 


After the peace, he applied himſelf aliduouſly to the duey of 
the mathematics, eſpecially to ſuch branches of that extenſive ſci- 
ence as have relation to the military art; and, having attained 
to en * as an . he was employed "7 his n in 


$ See Fabian's chronicle, ii. p. het: 224, 230, edit. vey; He ſerved the | 
office of lord · mayor in 1347, and again in 1354. Stowe's ſurvey of London, p. 
516. edit. 1 603, 4to; As to his being in parliament for the city, I have thatin a MS. 
liſt of members for London, in which it appears he was choſen in 1 349 and 1352. 
_ t' Theſe” particulars are chiefly collected from the memoirs of the family, | 
though they are likewiſe cot ſirmed by ſeveral monumental inſcriptions. © © 

u The reaſon of his going to ſea under Sir Edward Spragge was, becauſe of his 
near relation to the Legge family, his mother . any” wh to evict Wile 
liam Legge, this gentleman's father. 

0 dau, _ u n other N are taken from the fawily-memoirs, | 


that 
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chat chafacter, And in 966g luce del na nher ig. che bomb 
of ati ndeperidentt cbmpaftyrof foot. In T6 he was made cup 
tain of the Fairfax and; itt 16545 'of the Royal Catharine, in 
which he' ſerved with the higbeſt reputation, having bear'the 


Dutch out who bbürded ner While ſhe was Hnlig; and, -aficy © 


he had ſtopped Key Teas, brought ber ſafe into barbour; ih 
which deſpetate ſervite tie receited feveraF wounds: In acknO . 
jedgment of this and other marks of mifitary virtue ſhe wn in that 
memorable year, he was, towards the end of it, made Heutenant“ 
governor of Portſmouth, under his royal Higktneſs James ddke of 
Fork; in 1673 he was made governor of that place; and at the 
ſame time maſte ofthe erf, and gentleman of the bed chamber 
1 the duke *. © SID DIFY OF Bk IN ENG 
in 164% he wab'48ded 4s an aMMiſtarit me Paid orfinde 
with 4 ſalary of 300 l. per annum, and the ſanie year Was pro- 
moted to tire rank of Heutenant- general of the ordnance; and had 
alſo a regiment of foot beſtowed upon Hitn, Theſe etraordintf 


marks of royal favour were ſoon followed by ſtill greater teſtimo- 


nles of eſteem and confidence; for in 168 1 he was fwörm of 
the privy · eouneil to king Charles II. and in 1682 Had à ff. pecial 
cottxmifſiont to review all the forts and garriſons throughout the 
kingdom of England, and was alſo conſtituted and appointed 
commander in chief. On the fecond of December; in the fame 
year, he was, by letters-patent, raiſed to the dignity of a peer of 
this realm by the title of baron of Dartmouth in the county of 
Devon; with remainder, in caſe of faflureè of his iſfue · male, to 
his brother William Legge, Efq; and his iſſue; and, in the pre- 


amble of the patent, his den and his fathers en are et 
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* See the memoirs of the Dutch. wary p. 1199. | > 

Y The preamble of this patent recites, | * That, his e ee the 
te great merits of William Legge, one of the grooms of the royal bed-ohamber 
4 to his late father king Charles I. eſpeciaily in that unparalleled rebellion. raiſed 
* againſt him, in which, being a. perſon of ſingular ſkill and experience in mili- 


«© tary aff.irs, as alſo a valiant and expert commander, he faithfully ſerved him 


% in moſt of the battles and ſieges of thoſe unhappy times; alſo performed fe- 
© yeral eminent ſervices to the ſaid king ſince his moſt happy reſtoration : and 
, farther conſidering that George Legge, cldeſt fon of the ſaid William, follows, 
« ing his father's ſteps in divers military employments, eſpecially in fandry 


« (tarp and dangerous nayal fights, wherein he did . hazard his life; for 


« which 
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4 1083, the king finding it impoſſible to ſupport the garriſon 


* 


| of Tangier out of his own revenue, and having little hopes of 
obtaining any ſupply for that purpoſe from a parliament (his 
| laſi having ſhewn a remarkable diſlike to the keeping up of forces 
there), reſolved, notwithſtanding the ĩmmenſs ſums it had coſt 
him in forxiſying the place, and in building a mole, which ren- 
dered the port both convenient and ſafe, to deſtroy the whole, 
and to bring back the troops he had there into England. The 


management of this affair required great ſecrecy, and much con · 


duct in the commander in chief, and this probably determined 
the king to make uſe of lord Dartmouth, who was appointed go- 


vernor of Tangier, and general of his majeſty's forces in Africa, 
as well as admiral of the fleet, in order to enable him to execute 
his inſtructions, which he did very exactly and effectually;; ſo 
that, on his return home, the king was pleaſed to make him a 
grant. of 16,000 l. as a reward for that ee en other ac- 
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Upon the acceſſion of king r II. his lordſhip: met mich all : 


the teſtimonies of royal favour and friendſhip which his many 
ſervices, and unſpotted fidelity to that prince, deſerved; for he 
not only continued him in all the offices he then poſſeſſed, but 


raiſed him alſo to poſts of ſtill greater conſequence; ſo that he 
was at once maſter of the horſe to the king, general of the ord- 


nance, conſtable of the Tower of London, captain of an inde · 


pendent company of foot, and one of the privy- council. 
Theſe employments he executed with ſo great diligence and 
teputation, that he ſtood as high in the favour of the people as 


he did in that of his prince, and was always conſidered as the 


greateſt encourager of merit, and the moſt upright man in the 
adminiſtration of public affalrs, that the age produced. He pre= 
ſerved the affection and confidence of his maſter, to the laſt, and 
* he was fo far from giving in to the king 5 fatal inclinations 


„ which reſpiedt deli made general of the 3 and arditiiry, and one of 
ts. his moſt honVurable privy CY his gy 0 fit to vg bim e 5 
* ſome farther honour,” Cr. 

2 Particularly a grant of a falt to be bela twice a-year; al a market Wis Z- 


week, upon Blackheath in the pariſh.of Lewiſham in the county of Kent. It may 
hot be amiſs to obſerve here, that tho-greateſt difficulty in executing his commiſ- 


ſion in Tangier was to blow up all the works there, without expoſing the garriſon 
to the Moors; which ſervice he performes with equal caution ane ſucceſs. 
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to Popery and arbitrary government, that he oppoſed all coun 
fels, looking either way, with much firmneſs and freedom, 


though he took care to reſtrain all his mem . the 


Jon bounds of deceney and duty*. (4) 

In 1687 king James making a ſhort W ant tord Dar: 
mouth attending him therein at Coventry, the city preſented his 
_ majeſty with a large gold cup and cover, which he immediately 

gave to his lordſhip, and that too with a compliment as generous 
and as acceptable as the prefent. I would have your lordſhip, 
faid he, * receive this eup and cover as a mark of the City of 


« Coventry's concern for the ſufferings of your father in it,” 


For, in the time of the civil wars, old colonel William Legge 
| had remained long a nM in nn „ "_ OY taken 
at the battle of Worceſterd. dv. 

When it was abſolutely certain that the prince of Si in- 
tended to invade England, king James faw the neceſſity of em - 


ploying ſome more confiderable perſon than Sir Roger Strick- 
land, who had hitherts commanded the fleet, and whoſe being 


_ Papiſt, though it recommended bim to that truſt, rendered him 
very diſagreeable to the feamen. ' In this fituation of things his 


_ majeſty certainly made a very proper choice of lord Dartmouth 


for the important office of admiral, fince no man had greater 
abilities, fcarce any ſo great an eon for his e 58 8 qr: 
or ſo _— a neal for his TE” 


* | Preſent ute of Eogland for the yer 1687, by Dr. Edward Chamberlye, 


p. 167. 
d This ſtory of his father's ſufferings at Covinary eertainly ee the read · 


er's notice ; and therefore, not to be wanting either to his entertainment, or to 
the illuſtration of the hiſtory, 3 ſubjoin it here. The great ſhare colonel William 


Legge had in the favour of king Charles I. made tim ſo obnoxious to the rump, 


that they intended to have executed him, as they did the earl of Derby, for being 


in arms againſt them, and with that view they confined him in Coventry-ga0l. 
His lady, knowing their ernelty, and having tried all her intereſt with the peo- 
ple in power in vain, at laſt contrived a very artful method for making his 
eſcape, which was as ſucceſsfully executed. With this view ſhe hired an old 


| "woman's leud him her clothes, which he put on; and, having a cloſe-ſtoo} pan. 


we H- filled between his hands, the ſmell kept the keepers at ſuch a diftance, that 


be walked fairly off, without their making any inquiries. After the murder of 


K. Charles 1. he was much about the perſon of the duke of York, which infpired 
bis 1 with a Py tendergeſs for him and all his ally 


His 


Tally. eſteemed by the officers of the navy, that he very ſoon put 

his fleet in a poſture fit for ſervice; and though, as I have ſhewn 
elſewhere, it bas been ſtrongly reported, that his lordſhipdeclined 1 
| bghting the Dutch fleet, yet it is certain that it was never in his 


GEORGE) [LEGCE; Sr. 823 
His lordſhip was much beloved by the ſeamen, and ſo univer- 


power, and that, if it had, both he and his officers would have | 


performed what they took to be their duty. But, after being 


ſeverely ruffled by the ſtorm, the fleet was forced into Portſ- 


mouth, where his lordſhip quitted the agen to 15 John | 
| 200Ps and returned to London ©, - 


After the revolution lord Dartmouth lived 8 50 8 


1 to the new government, yet was always ſuſpeRed to re- | 


tain bis old ſentiments for the perſon who had been ſo long, and 


vithal ſo kind a maſter. For this reaſon, and on account of ſome 
_ ſuggeſtions that he carried on a ſeeret correſpondence with the 


exiled king, he was committed priſoner to the Tewer of Lon» 
don. While he continued there, ſome rumours flew abroad of 
his being ill treated, which bad ſuch an effect on the ſailors, 
who loved him as their father, that they aſſembled in great bo- 
dies on Tower- hill, where they expreſſed their reſentment in 


ſuch language, that it was at length found expedient to deſire 
lord Dartmouth to confer with them; and, on his aſſuring them 


that the report they had heard was void of any foundation, * " 
gave a chearful huzza, and diſperſed immediately, 
It is thought, however, that his confinement, and the want 


of his uſual exerciſe, might contribute to the ſhortening his days; 


for on the twenty-firſt of October, 1691, he was ſeized with an 0 
apoplexy, which put an end to his 15 in the nen your 


of his aged. 


His relations applied Wen on 1 33 to 1 con- 
ſtable of the Tower, then lord Lucas, for leave to remove his 


5 5 in order to its interment; which bis e ee with 


03, Cadet has we deny * given ſo full an accourt of this n 


that it would be tedious to add any thing more here, except that lord Dartmouth 
laid down his command as ſoon as he came on ſhore, and, when he could not act 
for his majeſty, would not, as another favourite did, act againſt him, 

d King James received the news of his death with great concern, and ſaid, with 
a deep ſigh, © Then faithful Will. Legge q W ſon George is dead ! I have. 


© {ew tuch ſervants now ! . 
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but receiving expreſs directions from the king. But, upon ape | 
| plication made to his majeſty, he not only ordered, chat the bo. 


dy ſhould be immediately delivered to his tordſhip's relations, 
but, upon his being informed that they intended to bury it near 


the remains of his father in the Little Minories church, in a 
vault belonging to his family, his majeſty gave further orders, 
that all ſuch marks of reſpect ſhould: be paid at his funeral, 8 


would have been due to him, if he had died poſſeſſed of all his 


| employments. Which is a circumſtance equally honourable to 
the memory of king William and lord Dartmouth, ſince it ſnews 
impartiality and greatneſs of ſoul in the former, and the true 


merit of the latter, which produced n a ane of e 
from ſo penetrating a judge . 8 


A monument of white marble, adorned wh a proper r infer: 


tion, was erected to the memory of his lordſhip, by his conſort 


Barbara, baroneſs of Dartmouth, who was the daughter of Sir 


Henry Archbold, of W ns Get in 1 wy is, and lies 
buried there by him f. 12 


His lordſhip had by her an anly 40 William, wigs earl 


of Dartmouth, ſo created by her majeſty queen Anne, in the 
- tenth year of her reign. His lordſhip bad alſo the honour of 


being ſecretary of ſtate and lord privy-ſeal in the fame reign, 
and diſcharged both thoſe high offices with that i integrity here. 
ditary in his lordſhip's family, and deceaſing Dec. 15, 1750, at his 


houſe on Blackheath in Kent, in the ſeventy-ninth year of bis 
age, was ſucceeded in his honour and eſtates by, his grandion 


TI now ea of Dartmouth, 


MEMOIRS of Sir JO HN B E R RY, Knight, 
; Rear-admiral of England, 


| 7 HERE cannot be a ſtronger ai of 4 ability, than 
a man's ſurmounting, by his ſpirit and diligence, a long 


ſeries of croſſes and misfortunes, and thereby forcing himſelf, 


a8 it W into an eaſter tuation, and "1 deg grees into, a con- 


| e This is taken om the memo: rs of the family. RY 


| . The inſcription is very long, "otherwiſe we ſhould heve-ir inſerted it, and his 


Jordſhip' 4 memory too freſh, to make this paſs for an indifferent excuſe, 


dition 


Stz') OHN BERRY, _ 


\ Witlon' wort y of his merit. Fortitude' — is # virtue no 
Jeſs honourable than courage in atebieving, and the diſtreſſes of 
heroes, like the ſhades in a fine picture, afford à graceful relief 
to the brighter parts of the piece, and thereby conſiderably 
heighten its beauties. This obſervation cannot more fully be il- 
luſtrated, than it will be by the aceount we are to give of the 
fe and actions of Sir John Berry, who (without any aſſiſtance 
other than reſulted from the contemplation of his courage and 
conduct) arrived at the dignity of rear-admiral of e 0 and | 
ſhared the confidence of three ſucceeding kings. | 
Ihe family of the Berries in Devonſhire were ſte! at 1 
Nerber near Ilfarcomb, where they had flouriſhed for ſome Nas 
dreds of years s. But the father of our gallant ſea · officer was 
never in any ee / circumſtances. He owed his reputa- | 
tion, which ſtill ſubſiſts in his neighbourhood, not to the goods 
of fortune, but to his learning and abilities, and above all to his 
courage and loyalty. He was a clergyman, and vicar of Knowe- : 
ſton and Molland in that county, where he diſcharged his duty 
with equal fidelity to the church and to the ſtate. For this the 
ſaints of thoſe times not only turned him out of his livings, but 
plundered his houſe, and took even his bed from under him; all 
which they ſold by public auction, except his books, which being 
a large and valuable collection, they, to ſnew their moderation 
and generoſity, beſtowed them upon an Independent preacher. 
goon after this the truly reverend Mr. Daniel Berry (a victim to 
his honeſt principles) died of grief and want in the forty. fifth 
year of his age, and left behind him a widow, Eliſabeth, daugh- 
ter of John Moore of Moorhays, Eſqz and nine ſmall n | 
of which ſeven were ſons and two daughters n. 
I he eldeſt, Robert, betook himſelf to the ſea, where he ſuc- 
ceeded very well. The ſecond, John, of whom we are to ſpeak, 
and who was born in his father's vicarage-houſe at Knoweſton 
in the year 163 55 being at the good! old man's death about ſe- | 


8 Pole's ee of Devonſkire, MS. This villegs Hes i in ns Seated 
in the middle between Combe-Merton and Ilfarcomb, at a As diſtance Fom 
| the ſea, and about twenty-ſeven miles from Exeter. 

h Moſt of theſe particulars are taken from a monument erected in the year 
1684, by Sir John Berry, to the memory of his father. His two churches of 
| Knoweſton and Molland were not above two miles aſunder, lying both in Moul - 

5 wh Inner, at the * of about cighteen "w_ from Exeter, 


venteen, 
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venteen, went to 0 Plymouth where he bound himſelf. apprentice 
to Mr. Robert Mering, à merchant in that: town, and part- 
owner in ſeveral ſhips. He went to ſea in his ſervice, and waz 
extremely unſortunate in ſetting out, being twice taken by the 


Spaniards, and ſuffering a long impriſonment, which, however, 


did him no great hurt in the main. On his return to England 
he found his maſter in very bad circumſtances ; which was ny 
prejudice to him; for, in a ſhort time after; Mr. Mering told 
him, that, having now no farther occaſion for his ſervice, he 


would, in reward of his paſt . give him the Rennes | 


ol his time, which he did freely l. 8 

Mr, Berry, thus at large and at Ubenyt to 20 hn bimſelG;i 1m- 
mediately came up to London, where, by the help of ſome 
friends, he was preferred to be boatſwain of a ketch belonging 
to the royal navy, called the Swallow, which, under the com- 


mand of captain Inſam, was ordered to the Weſt Indies in com- 


pany, with two of his majeſty's frigates, both of which were loſt 
in the gulf of Florida; but the Swallow, by cutting down her 


maſts, and heaving her guns overboard, as alſo her proviſions, 


got clear, and in the ſpace of ſixteen weeks, during which they 


had nothing to eat but the {iſh they caught, or to drink but rain- 
water, they arrived at Campeachy. There they furniſhed them» 
ſelves with proviſions, and then failed for urge where they 


arrived in three weeks *. 1 
Sir Thomas Muddiford, who was a native af W as 
well as Mr. Berry, was then governor of that iſland, and he or- 
dered the Swallow to be refitted, put eight guns on board her; 
and having intelligence that a pirate, who had taken one Mr. 
Peach bound from Southampton to Jamaica, and marooned him 
and all his crew, was ſtill in thoſe ſeas, he ordered the Swallow, 
now well victualled and manned, to put to ſea in queſt of her, 
and gave his countryman Berry the title of lieutenant... 
In three weeks after they ſailed from Jamaica, they found the 
Pirate at -anchor in a bay off the iſland of Hiſpaniola. He had 


i The particulars mentioned in this life were moſt of them collected by Mr. 

Daniel Berry, brother to the admirl ; but, as he wrote at a conſiderable diltance 
of time, he often omits dates, and ſometimes miſtakes them. 

le is not eaſy to fix the time of Mr. Berry” s firſt voyage to the Weſt Indies 

but prodably'i it was in the 1 - 166r. 


about 
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but bay men and twenty guns, whereas the Swallow had but 
forty men and eight ſmall guns. Captaim Inſam, having eonſi- 
dered the enemys ſtrength and compared it with his own, called 
8 up all his men; and addreſſed them in theſe words: “ Getitle- 

1 men, the blades we are to attack are men at arms, old buc- 

« caneers, and ſuperirto us in number and in the force of their 
«ſhip, and th | 
«--Yir,” interrupted lieutenant Berry, e are men at arms too, 
„ and, which is more, honeſt men, and fight under the kings | 
« commiſſion; and, if you have no ſtomach for fighting; be 
« pleaſed to walk down into your cabbin.” The erew applaud- 
ed this motion, and. declared one and all for captain e * 
undertook this affair with great difadvantage.' 6 
The pirate rode at anchor to the windward, by Which he fs 
Swallow was obliged to make two trips under her lee, in which 
ſhe received two broadſides, and two volleys of ſmall ſhot, wich- 
out returning a gun. Mr. Berry then boarded her on the bow, 
pouring in his broadſide, which killed the pirate twenty-two men 
on the ſpot: they then fought tbeir way to the main-maſt, where 

they called to the doctor and his mate to get overboard, and 
hang by the rudder, which they did; and foon aſter the pirate 
was taken, having only ſeven men left, and thoſe all wounded, 
though they lived long enough to be hanged afterwards in Ja- 
maica; and, which is ſtill more remarkable, there was no 1 5 
| . on board the Swallow but the boatſwain's mate . 

On their return to Jamaica captain Inſam confined his lieu- 
tenant, and brought him to a court-martial, where, on the evi- 
dence of the men, the court declared he. had done his duty, and 
ordered the captain to live peaceably with him in their voyage to 
England, which he did; and Mr. Berry, notwithſtanding what 
was paſt, behaved: nme him with all reer 1g woe 
lubwillion.. ie Ke 

In a ſhort time liter he « came Ji FE, Dutch war n aut; 
awd Mr. Berry had a ſloop given him, called the Maria, of four- 
teen guns, with the bane ha common. He held this ſmall com- 


| of Theſe 3 3 in the N18. accounts of his br other 5 9 5 
ments, written by Mr. Berry; and I find the principel facts confirmed in an ac- 
count of the moſt remarkable paſſ⸗ ges under lord Windſor, Sir Thomas Muddi- 
ford, and Sir Thomas Lynch, ſucccflively. governors of Jamaica. 8 1 
En. | | man 


ore I would have your opinion, whether“ Fi 
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mand for FR four months, in which ſpace hs took thitty · yd 
prizes, and, for his extraordinary diligenee, had the command 

given him of the Coronation, a hired ſhip of war of fifty-ſix guns. 
In this ſhip he was ſoon after ſent to the Weſt Indies, where 


our colonies Were in no ſmall danger, as haying both the French ; 


and Dutch upon their hands. On his arrival at Barbadoes the 
governor bought ſome large merchant-ſhips, converted them in- 
to men of war, and having made up nine ſail, including the Co- 


ronation, manned and put them under the command of commo- 


| dore Berry. With this little fleet he ſailed for Nevis, in order to 

protect it from the French, who had already made themſelves 
maſters of St. Chriſtopher's, Antigua, and Mountſerat. He was 
ſcarce arrived before he had intelligence, that the French were 
preparing at St. Chriſtopher's a very great force, which was in · 
tended for the conqueſt of Nevis. They had twenty-two men 
of war and frigates, fix large tranſſ port-ſhips of their own, and 


four Dutch, «NF UM theſe my ſailed towards Nevis as to a cei- 


tain victory. 
Commodore 3 ſailed with Yu nine «dine to. meet e 


and, as he turned the point of the iſland, one of his beſt ſhips 
blew up, which ſtruck his men with aſtoniſhment, © Now you 


« have ſeen an Engliſh ſhip. blow up,” ſaid the commodore, 


« let us try if we can't blow up Frenchmen. _ There they are, 
« boys! and, if we don't beat them, they will beat us.” . Having 
ſaid this, he immediately began the fight with the French ad- 
miral, and, after a briſk engagement of upwards of thirteen 
hours, he forced this mighty fleet to fly for ſhelter under the can- 
non of St. Chriſtopher's, whither he purſued them, ſent in a fire - 
ſhip, and burnt the French admiral: ſeeing her in flames, he ſaid 


to his ſeamen, I told you in the morning, that we ſhould burn 


« a Frenchman before night; to-morrow, we will try what we 
« can do with the reſt.” But, while he was refitting his ſhips, 
the enemy wiſely ſtole away, the French to Martinico, and the 
Denn to N Sir wan Harman Wen Ent with a ſqua- 
| „ ron 


= We are in ſome meaſure enabled to fix the date of this enterprire by the | 


following remarkable paſſage, preſerved in the philoſophical tranſactions of the 
royal ſociety : On the nineteenth of Auguſt, 1665, there was a terrible hurri- 
© cane in this iſland, at which time Sir John Berry, captain of the Coronation 


4 man of war, was in the harbour with that and ſeveral other ſhips, of which 
; oy "os 


= oo 6- 


Tha met as: be 
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dn to reliere him, commodore Berry retürhed to Enylunds 

and ſerved-with . een 1 ee w_ at 0 Wee 

brig wel 3; PSUR EIS LD Rin | 
In the fecond Dutch wad; {as W was -nileds ehovghy ede 


ee dende third) bekigtehdrommant afuhe Reſolution; | : 
a ſeventy⸗gun ſhip, in which he was preſent at the famous aftion 


in South wold- bay, on te twenty: eighth of May, 1672. In chis 


battle, the captain obſerving that his royal highneſs the duke of 


Vork, then lord high-admiral of England, was very hard preſſed, 


be left his ſtations and came in to his relief, where the ſervice 


proved ſo hot, that in leſs than two hours he had no fewer than 


one hundred and twenty men killed, as many more wounded, 


and his ſhip-ſcarce able to float i upon this he vas towed out of 
the line; ſtopped his leaks, and fell in to his plate again in an 


| hour, and there did ſuch ſervice, that when his majeſty came to 
meet the fleet, and dined on board the Royal Sovereign at the 
Buoy in the Nore, he, of his own motive; called for captain 


Berry; and, having knighted him, ſaid very graciouſly, «As 
tt our thoughts have been now upon honour, we will hereaftef 
“ think of proſt; for I would: not n * 9 8980 A man a 5 | 
i, knight a. Mot 36 5 
In the year 1682 f it was Ae ct to ſend FR Juke of | 
York down to Scotland; and fot this purpoſe the Glouceſter 


frigate, under the command of Sir John Berry; was ordered to 
be ready: and accordingly, on the twenty - eighth of April, the 
duke of Tork imbarked on board that ſhip.. In their paſſage Sir 


John obſerved on the third of May, when in the mouth of the 
Humber, as he apprebended, an etror in the pilot's conduct, 
Weich he was looked pen as a man of LOO abilities! in his em- 


4 one was e by captain F wk, having ned 8 bf - ihe 
e prognoſtics. of à turnado fiom a Charibbean, perceiving them, be told Sir John 
% and the other commanders ef it, who, depending on his intelligence; made 
6 * theiy- (hips ready for the ſea; and in the morning;  abogt four of the clock, the 
de wind toning very hard northerly; they put to ſea, and came all back, in four 
« or five days time, ſafe to the rosd again. Captain Langford was aſhotre; and 
„ bcing confident-of the hurricane's coming, took ſuch care before-hand to ſe 


cure his ſugars and goods in the ſtore#houſe; that, when the huttzcane had 


, carried away the roof of the houſe, all, except one ee of e _— 

« fafe;? Lowthorp*s abridgment, vol. N. p. 166. | FT 

a Catalogue of knights made by king Charles II. OT POL 
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PE of this he informed the duke, and deſired they mige 
ly to, at leaſt for that night, which the pilot oppoſed; and, 
being a great favourite of the duke, his advice prevailed. But his 
royal highneſa was ſoon convinced of the ſuperiority of Sir John 
Berry's judgment, ſince, in three quarters of an hour aſterwatds, 
the ſhip was loſt,” and about three hundred people in her, 
amongſt whom were ſome. perſons» of the firſt rank; and the 
duke himſelf narrowly eſcaped in the long - boat, Sir John Berry 
ſtanding with his ſword drawn in the ſtern of the boat to hinder 
people from crowding in, which undoubtediy ſaved the duke, 
tince a very few more would have overſet the long - boat ef 
For the loſs of this ſhip:Sir Johnꝭ according to the rules of the 
mvy, was tried by a court. martial; but, it appearing clearly to 
have happened through another man's fault, he was not only 
acquitted, but continued ſtill in as great favour as ever both with 
the king and duke, who OY confulted OY to the ma- 
8 of the navy. 
Wben a reſolution was 8 in 268306 to 3 up e e 
. a conſiderable fleet was ſent thither under the command of 
lord Dartmoutb, Sir John Berry was made choice of to be his 
vice-admiral, and had the ſole command of the fleet while his 
lordſhip was on ſhore directing the blowing up of the works. 
In this critical expedition Sir John gave ſuch remarkable teſti- 
monies: of his 0 and ee and n ne care e 


0 n es by their ain e upon — ealled Wee 
Ore, ſixteen leagues from the mouth of the Humber. 'Fwo things were very te · 
mark able, that the duke took extraordinary care of colonel Jobn Churchill, af. 
ter wards duke of Martborongh, end called him firſt into the boat. The other 
was, that the mariners aboard the finking veſſel gave a loud huzza, when they 
ſaw the duke in ſafety. Biſhop Barnet's account of this matter is too remarkable 
to be forgot: 4 The duke,“ ſays he, “ got into a boat, and took care of his 
„dogs, and ſome unknown-perſons; who were taken, from that carneſt care of 
his, to be his prieſts. The long-boat went off with very few in her, though 
ſhe might have carried off above cighty | more than ſhe did, One hundred aud 
©: fifty perſons periſhed, · ſome of them men of great quality.” The Glouceſter 
frigate was a ſhip of forty guns, there, were upwards: of fifty perſons ſaved with 
the dyke, and that eighty more ſhould be able to go into her long-boat, is a fact 
_ that will gain but little credit at Wopping. Beſides, the keeping the people out 
was Sir John Berry's act, and, if there had been any ſuch circumſtances of cx uct» 
ty, one can ſcarce believe the ſailors would have teſtificd ſo much joy at his. _ 
TIRE? s eſcape, aq =P | 


ing 


nit OUS BERRY. b3t 
Hig of all the Englim and their effects, wat, vin his en 


Howe, ne Was made coeffoner 6f the "ivy, in ode pol 5 


| be contintied to the day of his death. 
nder the reign of king James II. he . in as \Kighferond 
| bs he could defire, the king conftantly conſulting him in matters 
 Felativig to the management of the fleet; and he was one of the 
commiſſioners called in on that preat reform of the navy, men- 
| tioned in the cloſe of the 19th chapter, and had the chief hand 
in bringing things into that exquiſite order in which they were 
found when the king withdrew to France d. He was not, how- = 
erer, conſidered ſolely as a commiſſioner, and as a man no long- 
er fit for ative employment; for when it was known that the. 
Dutch meditated an invafion, and a fleet was fitted out to defend 
our coaſts, Sir John Berry was appointed vice-admiral, and hoift: 
ed hisflag on board the Eliſabeth, a third tate, che aral, lord 
Dartmouth, being in the Reſolution, and the reav-admiral, lord 
Berkley of Stratton, firſt in the Montague, and then in the Ed- 
gar. After the landing of the prince of Orange, when lord 
Dartmouth thought fit to leave the fleet, the ſole command of it 
devolved on Sir John Berry, who held it until it was laid up“. 
The change of the government wrought none in the condition 
of our adtniral. Au experienced officer, and a man of honour, 


will be a welcome ſervant to every prince. King William was 


one who valued abilities, and underſtood them, and therefore he 
often ſent for Sir John Berry to confer with him on naval af- 
x fairs; and once particularly the king engaged with him in ſo 
cloſe 4000 earneſt a corwerſation, that it took up the whole night, 
and Sir John was not diſmifled the royal cloſet, until it was pret- 
ty far advaneed in the morning. Let this favour brought him 
no acceſſion either of poſt or profit.; he kept what he had, and 
probably thought that ſafficient, being commiſſioner of the navy; 
s eee of en and Ng hos of. an eee com- 
. by: 
We now hen to the laſt ſcene of his life, over which ſuch . | 
A curtain bes been ee, as Jeaves | it not in our Jones: to let in 


d Memoirs of 0 13 Dartmouth, cited in the former life, q me 
relating to the ſtate of the royal navy of England, by Samuel Pepys, Eſq; p. 52. 
r Burehet's naval hiſtory, book iv. ch. . $ Fcom the memoirs before 
mentioned. | | | 
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the light. He was ordered, in the i of the Ak of 
February, 1691, to Portſmouth, to pay off. ſome ſhips there; 


and, while he was employed in the diſcharge of this office on 
board one of them, he was ſuddenly taken ill, and thereupon 
carried on ſhore to Portſmouth, where, in three or four days, " 


was given out that he died of a fever; but, upon opening his 


body, it appeared clearly to the phyſicians. and ſurgeons, who 
were preſent, that he did not die a natural death, but that he 


had been diſpatched out of the world by werb though by 
whom, or for what reaſon, neyer es or 1 l it was 
never made publie e. Ah 

In his private life his wiſdom, 8 e 5 uny 


| feigned attachment to the church of England, were as conſpi- 


cuous as his courage and other military virtues in his public cha, 
racter: ſo that he died equally lamented, by all who knew him, 


either as a private gentleman or as an Engliſh admiral. His 
corpſe, according to his own direction, was carried from Portl, 
mouth to London, and decently interred in the chancel of Step- 
ney-church, where a noble monument is erected to his memory, 
all df white marble, adorned with his buſt in alabaſter. Over 
his head are the arms of his family, viz. in a field, gules, three 


bars, or; and, on a white marble table voderneath, the follow: 
ing inſcription : _ 
« Ne id neſcias, lector, D. Johannes Aon: Deronienſi, 


« dignitate equeſtri clarus, mari tantum non imperator, de rege 


ge et patria (quod et barbari norunt) bene meritus, magnam ob 


1“ res fottiter geſtas adeptus gloriam famæ ſatur, poſt multas re- 
(ec portatas viQtorias, cum ab aliis vinci non 12 25 fatis ceſſit 
e 14mo Feb. 1691; baptizatus 7mo Jan. 1635.” 


The lady of Sir John Berry ſurvived him Keg years, but he 


left no iſſue eln hers nor, fo far as I have been able to learn, r 
had a 


=> This gentleman might be ſaid to tie 3 in the flower of his age, if we conſider 


Aim as an admiral, ſince he was little more than fifty-ſix, when thus carried off. 


* This particular is likewiſe taken from his brother's memoirs. 
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J. is the duty of- n to ert things fairly, aud to ſpl 
1 of men impartially, without exaggerating their virtues, or 


extenuating their vices, by exhibiting their characters to poſterity | 55 


in that light, in which, after the beſt inquiry they are able to 
e they appear to themſelves; fer, as water never riſes 
higher than its ſource, ſo it is impoſſible that an author ſhould do 
more for his reader than his talents and his informations will 
permit. The latter were ſo inconſiderable when this work was 
firſt written, that it was thought more expedient not to attempt 
a life of this noble perſon, than to repeat a few faQs and dates, 
ſo indifferently connected, as that it could not be preſumed —_— 
| - would give even the moſt indulgent peruſer any ſatisfaction. 
After much pains and ſearch ſome better materials have been 
found; and as almoſt every remarkable tranſaction of this great 
man's life fell within the compaſs of king William's reign, | 
or at leaſt not much later, and is more or leſs allied to thoſe 
tranfactions of which we have been ſpeaking, it ſeemed more 
natural to place what we have to ſay of him here, than at the 
time of his death, when they could not fail of RY an _— 
rent breach in the order of our hiſtory, | , _ 

He was the ſon of Sir Edward Herbert of London, "AY 
of the noble family of Herbert of Chirbury, a branch of that of 
Pembroke, which ſuffering ſeverely for the loyalty of Sir Ed- 
ward, obliged his ſons to think of making their fortunes by their 
induſtry and merit v. Arthur the eldeſt, though he had a fmall 
_ eſtate of his own, made the ſea his choice, as his younger bro- 
tber Edward did the law; and both attained the higheſt ſtations, 

the latter becoming chief. juſtice of the king's bench*, as vell as 
the former admiral of the fleet of England.  _ 

Our young ſeaman, immediately after the reſtoration, was 
much taken notice of by his royal highneſs James duke of York, 
by whoſe favour he. was very early progated, to the command of 


* Peerage of England, vol. iii. p. 317. HR * Wood's Athen. Grew; 
yol. ii, Pe 993. OY ON 
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c until the Zealander, finding the ſervice too hot, bore in for 
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one of his majeſty's ſhips of war; and, in the firſt Dutch war in 
_ the: reign of Charles II. he colblabath? the Pembroke in che 


Straits 7. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf there, attording to the man- 
ner of thoſe times, in a very high degree, as appears from the 


following extract of a letter from Cadiz, dated in March 1665, 


which I chuſe to produce in the fame plain and artleſs langua 


* 


in which it was wrote, rather than hazard _ ee in the 


facts, by attempting to give it a better drefs. . ee 


Captain Herbert in the Pembroke is no in this gore; beigy 
cc — returned from à freſh diſpute with à Zealand man of 
% war, of thirty-four guns, and one hundred and eighty men, 
< with whom he fought ſome days before, in ſight of that bay, 
<c from two in the afternoon, till the night put an end to that 


* day's work. All that night the Pembroke frigate carrying 
s cout a light for the Zealander, and the next morning, being 


« to the windward, fired a gun, arid bore up to re-engage her; 
<c but the Zealander, being the nimbler ſailer, bore away once 


e or twice before the wind, declining any farther diſpute, which 
< the frigate perceiving, and fearing to be put to leeward of the 


port by a fruitleſs purſuit, the wind then blowing a ſtrong le- 
4 vant, came again for the bay, which the Zealander wanted 


* not the confidence to boaſt of as a mark of his victory. Since 


«c this, the frigate being put aſhore to waſh and tallow, the 


% Zealander made ſeveral challenges, but went out again to ſea, 


« before the frigate could get ready. Yeſterday morning the 
« Zealander coming in, the frigate, being ready, went out to 
c meet him, and paſſed five times upon him within piſtol-ſhot, 


< the bay, purſued for a long time by the frigate, which, being 
< unable to overtake him, fired her chace gun, and ſtood out 


* again to ſea, the Zealander anſwering her challenge with « 


« friendly ſalute of three guns to leeward, but yet thought it 
« convenient to put into the bay, where he triumphantly fired 
« all his guns, leaving the Pembroke at ſea in vain attending 
« him till the next morning. The captain of the Zealander af- 
« terwards came aſhore, endeavouring to perſuade the people 
« that his main-maſt was diſabled, and that he wanted ſhot for 


Y An impartial account of ſome remarkable paſſ.ges in the life bay Arthur, earl 
f T 
of Tortington, p. 2, 8 * 
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« bis guns. In this diſpute the frigate had ſeven men killed, and 
6 five hurt, but none mortally, and her fore · maſt ern eR , 


4 abled, but will ſperdily be refittec and mode ſerviceable! 


He continued after this affair in the Straits for about 91 


_ weeks, till he had advice chat rear-admiral Kempthorne * was 


failed: with bis ſquadron fer the Straits mouth, where he took: 


cate to join him with a ſmall fleet of ſixteen. or ſeventeen mer- 


chantmen under his convoy, in order to proceed with the rear- 
adiniral to England. They met with nothing extraordinary in 
their paſſage till about the middle of the month of May, when, 
being off the iſland ef Portland, the Pembroke ran foul of the 


Fairfax in the night, and ſunk at once; but captain Herbert and 


moſt of bis crew were happily ſaved, there being none loſt in tile 
veſſel but a few ſick men, who were not able to help themſelves, 
and whom the ſuddenneſs of the accident, and the confuſion 


every body was in, hindered from being affiſted by others. Aſter 


khis narrow efcape captain Herbert went on board another _ 
of the ſquadron, and arrived ſafely at Portſmouth -. 

It was not long before he had another ſhip given him, . 
both! in that, and in the feeond Dutch war, he hehaved upon all 


oeccaſions with great ſpirit and reſolution, receiving ſeveral 
| wounds, and loſing the ſight of one of his eyes in his country's. 


fervieez all which conſidered, it muſt ſeem very ſtrange, that, 
when he fell afterwards under misfort unes, his courage ſhould 


de diſputed. In one of the lafk ſea · ſights in the ſecond Dutch 
war, he had the command of the Cambridge, in which Sir 


Fretchville Hollis had been killed in the battle of Solebay, and, 
as captain Herbert fucceeded in his command, he was very neac 
ſueceediog alſo to the ſame difafter, being deſperately wound- 


eld in the action, and his ſhip fo diſabled, that together with the 
- Reſolution, which-was in as bad a condition,. xe was by prince 


Rupert ſent hame to teſit b. | be: 
After that war was over, captain Herbert had leiſure to at- 


tend the court, and to ſolicit the rewards that were due to his 


ant, in which ir met with all poſſible kindneſs from the 


2 * memoirs ; of admiral "SEP Coke bf 1 | Monthly iotellizence, 


_ foreign and domeſtic, May 1667). b Account of the proceedings of his 


majeſty*s. fleet under the com mand of his ſerene highneſs priace ee ee | 
of. the Rhine, and duke * F Qumbertiad, p. 4. | 


take 
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duke of * who, as he bad been hitherto careful of hi: 
fortunes, thought himſelf obliged to aſſiſt him in his pretenfions 4 
| ſo that in the year 1680 or 1681 he was made fear · admiral of the 

- Blue ©, and from that time was conſidered as a perſon who had 


as ad probability of riſing as any in the ſervice. It was not 1 
long before an occaſion! offered which juſtified/this conjecture; 


for it being found neceſſary to ſend a ſupply of troops and mili- 
tary ſtores to Tangier, then in our hands, as alſo a ſquadron to 
curb the inſolence of the Algerines, who, notwithſtanding the 
treaties that had been concluded but a feu years before, began 
again to diſturb our commerce, it was reſol ved, that the com. 
mand of this armament ſhould be given to admiral Herbert; 


who was accordingly inſtructed to contribute as much as -olſſible | 


to the raifing the ſiege of Tangier, and, when that was done, to 
uſe his beſt endeavdurs to bring the Algerines to a ſubmiſſion, 
and to a new treaty, upon better and more explicit terms than 
were contained in that they bad lately broken, which they; Pre 

tended to explain in ſuch a manner as to julcify their piracies. 
In 1682 rear-admiral Herbert ſailed into the Mediterranean 
with a ſtrong ſquadron, and a conſiderable number ol tenders 
and ſtore · ſhips, which arrived very ſafe under his convoy at Tan- 


gier. He found that fortreſs not a little ſtraitened by the Moors, 


by whom it was ſo cloſely blocked up, that nothing could enter 
it by land. Mr. Herbert not only relieved the garriſon by the 


ſeaſonable ſupply that he brought of proviſions and military 


ſtores, but reſolved alſo to reſtore his countrymen to liberty as 
well as plenty, by compelling the enemy to raiſe the blockade: 


He landed, with this view, as many ſeamen out of the fleet as 
he could poſlibly ſpare, formed them into à battalion, and by 


_ attacking the Moors on one fide, while the garriſon made a briſk 
ſally, and drove them from moſt of their poſts, on the other, 
obliged them to leave the ene of the wes mg to 
retire farther within land ©. 


He executed the other part of bis chats with reſpet to the 


Algerines, with equal ſpirit and ſucceſs, deſtroyed ſome of their 
ſhi ps, and diſpoſed chin gs in ſuch a manner to diſturb and diſtreſs 


» © Sal find it in an account of naval promotions extracted from ſeeretery Pe: 


py's papers. XS Burchct's naval hiſtory, p. 404, 495+ c N | 


roſtrata, p. 25%» 
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| that and by ſea,” as obligedthe dey to ſummon a divan in wth! 5 
it was reſolved to enter into an We ve tiegoeiation with veg 
| Engliſh admiral: the terms 
any of thoſe: ambiguities, nich lefethibes Pr 
their treaties when they pleaſed; and, the buſineſs of his expe. 
dition being happily over; he returned home ſafe; with the ſqua- 
dron under his" mrs por towards we. W hn end 17 the m * 
year f. F * a 9 HEE r 


etenc 2 hr breaking . 


ue dme alter tis büt ftiites in the Ned bfking Ohurles 


Ci or king James, I am not able to ſay, he was promoted to the 


rank of vice-admiral, and was as much eſteemed by the ſeamen, 


and in as high credit at court, as any officer in the ſervice. He 


was alſo appointed one of the commiſſioners for executing the 
office of lordchigh-admiral of England, in conjunction with. 

Daniel, earl of Nottingham, Sir Humphry Winch, bart. Sic 
Thomas Meeres, knt. Sir Edward Hales, bart. Henry Saville, 
Eſq; Sir John Chicheley, knt. and John lord Vaughan, on the 

ſeventeenth of April, 1684, his name appearing in the commiſ- 
ſion, after that of Sir John Chicheley 2. The favours he had 


received from the duke of Vork gare him room to expect far- 


ther preferments upon the acceſſion of that prince to the | 
throne ; nor was he deceived in his expectations, ſince, in the 
beginning of the new reign, he was made vice-admiral of Eng- 


land, and maſter of the robes, there being at that time no man 


of his rank who was more heattily attached either t. to the 80. 
vernment or to the perſon of that prince. | f 

But when the ſcheme for repealing the teſt- act came under 
conſideration, and king James thought fit to cloſet ſuch of his 
officers in the army and fleet as had ſeats in the houſe of com... : 
mons, it quickly appeared; that vice-admiral Herbert was none 


of thoſe complying fpitits, who for the fake of private proſit 


would ſacrifice the intereſt of the public i. His brother, the lord 


chief. juſtice Herbert, had expoſed himſelf to panic odium by 


giving 2s rn HE rs boomed in favour of the ee, 8 * | 


f An e account of ſome Amke being in the life of "Arthur; earl 
of Torrington. Pointer's chronological hiſtorian, vol. I. p. 299. 8 The 
laus, erdlivances, and inſtitu:jons of the admiralty of Great Britain, vol, ii. p. 
367. , th Rerefby's memoirs, p. 241. ann hiſtory of the corona- 
tion of K. James and Q. Mary, p. 21, 9. Rereſby's memoirs, p. 241. 


Vor. = . power, 


ee 


power, upon an nn againſt Sie Edward Hales who 
had accepted an employment, without qualifying himſelf for it 


by taking the oaths the. law required ;,a0d, though this ſeemed 


in ſome. meaſure, to have done all that the king wanted, he till 


perſiſted in his deſign of having the teſt- act repealed, which, 


amongſt other extraordinary conſequences, produced the diſgrace 
ol vice-admiral Herbert, who to that hour had never done any 
thing to diſoblige the king, or had perceived the leaſt coldneſs 


in his majeſty towards him l. We have this ſtory. at large in 


biſhop Burnet's hiſtory of his own, times i, with fame inferences 


from it that are very juſt; I. hall gue en. e, 


in his own words. 
„ little regard,” ſays that prelate, 60 had thechief-juſtices 
4 neareſt friends to his opinion in this particular, that his bro- 


« ther admiral Herbert, being preſſed by the king to promiſe 


« that he would vote for the repeal of the teſt, anſwered the 
« king very plainly, that he could not do it either in honqur or 
* conſcience. The king ſaid, he knew he was a man of honour, 
« but the reſt of his life did not look like a man that had great 
« regard to conſcience. He anſwered boldly, he had his faults, 
&« but they were ſuch, that other people who talked more of 


C conſcience. were guilty of the like. He was indeed a man 
« abandoned to luxury and vice: but though he was poor, and 
had much to loſe, having places to the value of four thouſand 

„ pounds a- year, he choſe to lofe them all rather than comply, 


This made much noiſe ; for, as he had great reputation for 


« his conduct in ſea affairs, ſo he had been moſt paſlionately 


« zealous in the king's ſervice, from his firſt ſetting out to that 
« day. It appeared by this, that no paſt ſervice would be con- 
« ſidered, if men were not reſolved to comply in every thing,” 


The biſhop bears very hard, in the beginning of this account. 
ol the vice-admiral's behaviour, upon that of his. brother the 


 chief-jultice, as he does likewiſe in many other places; it is there- 
fore but common juſtice to the character of that gentleman, 


who was a great lawyer, and in private life a very generous 
| worthy man, to take notice, that he was very far from being fo 


abſolute a time-ſerver as he is frequently repreſented for the 


. An impartial account of ſome remarkable paſſages in the life of FAnhur, earl of 
Torlogian, Cc. FIG I Vol. i. p. 671, 
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tte public, and there ſeems to be no reaſon that this truth ſhould! | 
not de as well known. When king James foumd it was in vain 
to think of attaining his purpoſes by a parliament, he placed all 


his hopes in what. was certainly a fitter inſtrument for auſwering N 


his deũgn, and that was his ſtanding army. Vet in the manage- 
ment of this there was ſome difficulty ; for, being compoſed of 
Engliſhmen, they ſhewed an inclination rather to deſert their 

colours than to act againſt their country. To prevent this, it 
Vs reſol ved to make uſe of an act of parliament, by which it 


vas made felony for any ſoldier to quit his colours, after being 


duly inliſted in the king's ſervice, in time of war, either in parts 
| beyond the ſeas or in Scotland. But, to make this law operate 
in England was not very conſonant to law, how much ſoever it 
might be to the king's will in this point z therefore the lord 
chief juſtice Herbert was as far from complying in this, as his 
brother the admiral had been in that of the teſt; upon which he 


was removed, and was ſueceeded in his high office by 8ir Ro-—- 


bert Wright, who had not long after hanged a poor ſoldier 
T haves that ſtatute, by way of wetting his commiſſion, 
IIlt is true, that Sir Edward Herbert followed the e 4 s 
| his maſter, and remained with him in France, which ſhewed 
| that what he did upon the bench, proceeded purely from con- 
ſcience, and not from any private reaſon of hope or fear what - 
ever. But this conduct of the chief · juſlice in ſueceeding times, 
was thrown in the teeth of his brother, and ill- natured people 
took occaſion to ſuggeſt; that it was very unlikely one ſhould be 
faithful to king William, while the other was excepted out of 
all acts of indemnity for his adherence to king James a. But 
let us now quit this ſhort digreſſion, which, however, ſhews what 
ſentiments the ſoundeſt lawyers had of a ſtanding army in thoſe . 
| days, in order to return to the conduct of vice-admiral Herbert 
after he was removed from his'employments, and reduced tothe 
ſtate of a private m_ A no 8857 TY n Mo” 
yay even ma ; "By 


m b Wood's Abe chow. 8 i. col. 692. 


a In many of the pamphlets after the earl's diſgrace, this was s reflected on, and | 
the ſons of the impartial account apelogiſcs for it. + 
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The ſmall appearance there was of his being able td tive with 


| honour or even with ſaſety at home, and his inclination to follow 


many perſons of great reputation, ho at that juncture choſe ta 


retire abroad, induced him to withdraw to Holland, whither he 


Vas either accompanied or quickly followed by his brother co. 


lonel Charles Herbert, and by his couſin Henry Herbert, Eſq; 
whom king William afterwards created lord Herbert of Cherbu- 


ry. Upon his arrival at the Hague the vice - admiral was exceed - 
ingly well received, and not long after taken into the ſervice of 


the States, which was a very prudent and, in its conſequences, 
beneficial ſtep, numbers of Engliſh ſeamen following, and enter · 
ing for his ſake into the Dutch ſervice o, which convinced the 
States that things were come to a eriſis in England, and that the 
king had loſt the affections of the ſubjects to a ſtrange degree, 
when the ſeamen, who of all others had Ren ne __ 
hearty in his cauſe, began to forſake him. 


At the prince of Orange's court eicocaitdradihcbbert was very 
ſincerely welcomed; he was known to be a man of great weight 
and experience, one that perfectly underſtood the ſtate of the 


Engliſh fleet, and the temper and characters af the officers who 
commanded it; ſo that there is no colour of reaſon to wonder 
he was treated with very high reſpect, and received into the moſt 
entire confidence, more eſpecially as he took care to maintain 
his dignity by a very cautious and reſerved behaviour, contrary 
to that heat and vehemence expreſſed by ſome other perſons, 


who thought to make their court, by repreſenting an attempt u- 


pon England as a thing that might be eaſily accompliſhed; 
whereas the vice admiral underſtood and ſpoke of it as an un- 
dertaking that required a very eonſiderable en. eee 
: diſcreet management, and 'much' deliberation *. | 

The ſame prelate we have before quoted gives wi; on this oc- 
58 a very different character of Mr. Herbert from that which 


he had drawn before, in order to ſhew how great his own me- 


rit was in managing a man who was altogether untractable in the 


bands of others, and even of the prince himſelf; the paſſage is 


very curious, and therefore the reader Gall f ſee it in the E 


Sir John Rereſby's memoirs, p. 266. . wil_y An Ira account of | 


mary W paſſages in the life of arthr ear! of Torrington, Cc. Ty 
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en eds a: 4 Admiral Herbert came over to Holland; and 
% was received with a particular regard to his pride and ill-hu+ 
d mour; for he was on every ocegſion ſo ſullen and peeviſh, 
«that it was plain he ſet a high value on himſelf, and expected 
à the ſame of all others. He had got his accounts paſt, in which 
be complained, that the king had uſed i him not only hardly, 
but unjuſtly. He was a man delivesed up to pride and luxury; 
«yet he had x good underſtanding; and he had gained fo great 
6,2 reputation by his ſteady behaviour im England, that the 

prince underſtoodg that it was expected he ſliould uſe bim as 
ache himſelf ſuould deſire, in which it was not very eaſy to him 
4 to conſtrain himſelf ſo far as that required. The managing 
a him was ina great meaſure put on me; and it was no eaſy 
thing. It made me often reflect on the providence of God, 
à that makes ſome men inſtruments in great things, to which 
« they themſelves have no ſort of affection or diſpoſition; for his 
6 private quarrel with the lord Dartmouxh, who he thought had 
4 more of the king's confidence than he himſelf had, was be- 
lieved the root of all the fullenneſs he fell nen 

king, and of all the firmneſs that grew out of that? 
It muſt appear more wonderful than anything obſerved Vos 
hiſtorian,” if this was the real character of the man, that the 
States General and the prince of Orange ſhould give him the title 
of — Rudi) and intruſt him with the” ſupreme 
command * of their fleet. It is true our author ſays, that this was 
not very eaſy to the States, or to the prince himſelf, who thought 
it an abſurd thing; but why did they do it then? Nothing leſs, 
fays he, would content Herbert. If this was ſo, we have fome 
reaſon to believe, that the States and the prince of Orange had 
a very high opinion of his talents, or of his intereſt; in taking o ; 
GIG ry ſtep, ens ng _ rw not es content 
without it J. O 754 £6.48 a 0 

But it was more probable, char 5 was _ at Fo bead of f the 
fleet, becauſe there were many reaſons that made him the pro- 
pereſt man for that command, ſuch as the nature of the deſign 
el his ben n phe run * "TE e e wat | * 


49 Hiſtory of 4 own times, 1 i p. As. 3 r is Clerc biftoire des pro- 


vinces unies, tome iii. P- 409. Mercure hiſtorique et Ar tome v. p. mn 
: urs of his own pes, vol. i. p. 764. 
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perfect eden with our coaſts, his being moſt likely to 


engage the governors of ſea-port towns to come in to the prince, 
and, above all, the neceſſity they/were under of having ſome 
Engliſhman i in a high poſt, to prevent the people from conſider. 
ing this as a hoſtile invaſion. No, if we. view this matter in 
theſe lights, it is no difficult thing to ſee, chat, of all the Engliſh 
who were about his royal highneſs, vice-admiral Herbert was in 
every reſpect the fitteſt man to be intruſted with that command; 
and therefore, if nothing elſe would content him; it might not 
proceed from pride, from ambition, or ill humour, but from his 
making a right judgment of things, and knowing that nothing 
could contribute ſo much to the ſucceſs of the enterprize; yet, of 
the two, it is infinitely more probable, that he did not inſiſt upon 


this himſelf, but that the States and the prince of Orange con- 


ferred the command upon him as a thing which they ſaw to be 
very expedient, or rather abſolutely neceflary*.. | 1 

: It was certainly a very extraordinary melia in a re- 
ſpects, and will appear ſo, if we reflect that a great army was 


to be embarked; that ſeven hundred tranſports were to be pre - 
pared for that embarkation; that proviſions, ammunition, and 


every thing requiſite for the ſervice, as well of the army as of the 
fleet, was to be procured in a ſhort time, and with the utmoſt 
ſecrecy; all which was actually done by the indefatigable dili- 
gence of four commiſſioners, viz. Bentinck, Dykvelt, Van Hulſt, 
and Herbert: it is plain therefore, that his {kill in direfting what 
Was requiſite for the fleet was entirely relied on; and, if he had 
been ſuch a haughty, moroſe, overbearing perſon, he could have 
a hardly maintained a fair correſpondence with his colleagues for 
ſo long a ſpace as they were engaged in making theſe prepara- 
tions; as to which our hiſtorian tells us, that they were two 
months conſtantly employed in giving all the neceffary orders, 
which they did with fo little won; that . broke out all 
that time u. 
After ſuch an 1 of his capacity and: indefatigable care, 


they might well expect that the reſt of his conduct would be of 


a piece. But what ſeems farther to explain the real intention of 
the States and the prince of Orange in truſting vice-admiral 


wy t. Hiſtory of che revolution, p. 135. | 
u Hiſtory of his own times, vol. i. p. 781. 
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Herbert, though a ſtranger, with ſo high a command, was; the 


publiſhing his letter to the commanders of the Engliſh flert ar 

he very lame time with the prince of Orange's declaration; for, 
if chey had not placed very ſtrong hopes upon that, without 
queſtion it had never been publiſhed at all, and, if chey bad ſuctt 
hopes, this alone will ſuthciently account for the giving' him the 


chief command under the prince of Orange, to whom, by the 


nature of his commiſſion, he was lieutenant-general by ſea. Nei- 
ther were theſe hopes of influencing the-Engliſh ſeamen flightly 
grounded, ſince the pamphlets wrote. in' thoſe times univerſally 
agree, that the ſeamen had a very general and warm averſion. to 
Fopery, diſliked. and deſpiſed ſuch of their officers as had em- 


braced that religion, and were very prone in their cups to drink 
admiral Herbert's health; ſo that theſe were very ſtrong indica- 


tions of their ill- will on one lide, and their n on the 


ather*. 
It is however. n chat this letter . not he effect that was 


expected from it, or rather had not ſuch an effect ſo ſoon as it 
was expected; but this was chiefly owing to unforeſeen and in- 


evitable accidents; neither can any thing be affirmed about * 


with much certainty: but as the letter itſelf is curious, and as it 


is not commonly to be met with, unleſs in a French tranſlation, 
it may not be diſagreeable to the reader here; and there is the 


more reaſon to inſert it, becauſe nothing can have a cloſer rela- 
tion to this noble perſon's memoirs, ſince it muſt be allowed to 
have been the moſt remarkable and moſt i important paper that 


ever fell from his an and was + cdnogived in the Seller rings 
words. | 


% Ws 


'To all commanders of hs and ſeamen i in his majeſly's 8 
fleet. 


GinTLExBN, 


F HAVE little to add to what his bigknef has RB "BY in 
general terms, beſides laying before you the dangerous way you 
are at preſent in, where ruin or infamy muſt. inevitably attend 
you, if you do not join with the prince in the common cauſe. 


An impartial account of wy remarkable paſſes in the life of the earl of 
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for the defence of your religion and Ubertics for Gout an 
pleaſe God, for the fins of the Engliſh nation, to ſuffer your arms 


to prevail, to what end can your victory ſerve you, but to en- 
ſlave you deeper, and overthrow the true religion in which you 


| have lived, and your fathers died, of which Lbeg you as a'friend 


to conſider the conſequences, and to reflect on the blot and infa · 
my it will bring on you, not only now, but in all after-ages, 


that by your means the Proteſtant religion was deſtroyed, and 


your country deprived of its ancient liberties 3 and if it pleaſes 
God to bleſs the prince's endeavours with ſucceſs, as I do not 


doubt but he will, conſider then what their condition will be 


that oppoſe him in this ſo good a deſign, where the greateſt 
favour they can hope for, is their being ſuffered to end their 
days in miſery and WR means TRAP 1 wt all 1 good 
men. 


It is, W for chal and 5 many biker 1 too long 
to inſert here, that I, as a true Engliſhman, and your friend, 
exhort you to join your arms to the prince for the defence of 
the common cauſe, the Froteſtant TON" ons the liberties in 


"own country. 


It is what I am well abred, the major * beſt part of the 


army, as well as the nation, will do as ſoon as convenience is 


offered. Prevent them in ſo good an action while it is in 
your power, and make it appear, that as the kingdom has al- 
ways depended on the navy for its defence, ſo you will yet go 


further, by making it as much as in you lies the protection of 


her religion and liberties; and then you may aſſure yourſelves 
of all marks of favour and honour, ſuitable to the merits of ſo 
glorious an action. After this I ought not to add fo inconſider- 
able a thing, as that it will for ever engage me to be in a moſt 


particular manner, 


: Your faithful friend, 
Aboard the Leyden, And humble ſervant, | 
in the Goree, r 


When every thing was ready, the troops were imbarked with 


ſo much ſpeed and ſecrecy, that no advices could be given in 


England that could be of any uſe; but notwithſtanding this 


care, the fleet was obliged to return. They ſailed on the nine- 


teenth 


+ ik. olds 1 4 EE» 1 


iu i 


ARTHUR TITTIES _” 


4 


; FAME Qaober, 1688, andahey put back imo ed on the 


twenty ſecond. This was à great diſappointment z and, with- 


5 out doubt, had things been managed by a prince of leſs firm» ; 
bels, or by an admiral of leſs experience; their expedition had Y 


| been loſt *. It is reported, that admiral Herbert adviſed put» 
 ting'of the bufineſs to chat lite ſeaſon of the year, becauſe he 
| judged that the: winds would be more favourable 3 that the 


King's lect would be leſs; able to act; and that, when the en- 
FF 


| to be given over. A © 
lis ſerene highneſs came. into this en bor the es 


before-alligned; and for one as weighty as any of them, which 
was more immediately known to, and more fully comprebended | 
by himſslf, and this-x was; that the ſeaſon of the year for a cam- 


paign being over, the French were not like to make any at- 


| tempts, and conſequently the States-General-ran little or no ha- 
zard by theic troops being thus employed at this juncture . It | 


is on all ſides acknowledged; that it was owing to reaſons ſug- 
geſted by admiral Herbert, that the prince of Orange laid afide 
his intention of failing northward to the Humber, which-muft 
have been attended with great inconveniencies, as no fleet could 
iy long with fafety on that coaſt *: but it is not certain whether 


he gave the advice, which however was followed, of publiſhing 
in all the Dutch gazettes; that the fleet had been very roughly 


handled by the ſtorm; that abundance of horſes had been thrown 


overboard z that many perſons of diſtinction, and particularly 


Dr. Burnet, were caſt away and drowned; which had the effect, 


| that was expected from it, of perſuading ſuch as were not in the 
ſecret, that the expedition was totally 8 or eee it 


muſt be poſtponed for ſome months at leaſt *. 


It is very certain, that this unexpected ok made many peo- 


ple mighty uneaſy, and occaſioned ſome very extraordinary pro- 


| poſals to the prince. Amongſt the reſt one was, that admiral 


Herbert with a ſtour — . proceed to the Ng 


% 


; x Hifory of the revolution by R. F. Hiſt. de Guilleaume III. prince d'Orange, 
ereure hiſtorique et p litiga: „ CRobrz, Novembre, et Decembre, 1688. 
2 Burne:'s higory of his own times, vol. i. p. 778. = Kernct's hiſioty of 
England, vol. in. p. 526. Life of K. ae . W the defertion* 7 
P+ 59. 
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eoaſt, and FR the king's fleet, to Shich he as net er 
averſe; but the weather rendered it impracticable. The prince 
of Orange, however, never altered his intention in the leaſt; but 
. Having given the neceſſary orders for repairing the ſhips, and re- 
freſhing the troops, which was ſoon done, the fleet failed again 
upon the firſt of November d, and (as we have ſhewn elſewhere) | 
arrived ſpeedily and ſafely'on the Engliſh coaſt, where, by the 
Kill and care of admiral Herbert, the troops were very ſoon 
landed, and, by his intelligence with ſeveral perſons of diſtinction 
in the neighbourhood, amply ſupplied with proviſions and other 
neceſſaries. In a very few days after, the good effect of the 
_ admiraPs letter appeared by the coming in of ſeveral ſhips, tbe 
firſt of which was the Newcaſtle, lying at Plymouth, under the 
command of captain Churchill; and, the way being once broke, 
the ſeamen declared in general for the prince; from all which it 
fully appeared, how much the ſucceſs of this great affair was 
N to the velour n, * b of this noble _ 
On the 3th. of direli, 1688, Bag William e a com- 
8 wiffion for executing the office of lord high-admiral to the fol- 
lowing perſons, viz. Arthur Herbert, Eſq; John, earl of Carbery, 
Sir Michael Wharton, Sir Thomas Lee, baronet, Sir John Chi- 
_ ehely, knight, Sir John Lowther of Whitehaven, baronet, and 
William Sacheverel, Eſq; but the laſt declined accepting that 
poſt, declaring, that, as he underſtood nothing of maritime af- 
fairs, he could not accept the falary with a fafe confcience d. As 
for the command of the fleet, that was intruſted with admiral 
Herbert from the beginning, and he had likewiſe the h honour of 
bringing over the new queen e. 
We have already given a large account of his ER in 
the buſineſs of Bantry - bay f, of the motives which induced him 
to fight the French fleet, and of the conſequences of that action, 
collected as well from the French as our hiſtorians : but after 
all, perhaps the reader will not be diſpleaſed to fee the account 


d Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. i. p. 787, 788. Kennet, vol iii, 


p. 327. Life of king William, p. 133, 134 © Remarkable paſſages in the 
life of Arthur, carl of Torrington, Ge. & Hiſtory of the proceedings « of 
the houſe of lords, vol. i. p. 343. e See the ne val hiſtory in 5 


Printed in & ſheet and a half in the Sayoy. 
„ publiſhed 


ARTHUR HERBERT. TY 


4 ouiblihed: by authority, drawn from the ie own letter 
r on board _ We e n apa the wanne 4669, and 


et adchiral Herbert, os eas 


0 te damages which ſome of his ſhips had ſuſtained by ill weather 
& on the coaſt of Ireland, intended to go directly for Breſt; but 


„ the wind coming eaſterly, which might bring the French fleet 


s out, he ſtood, on the twenty- fourth paſt, over to Kinglale, 
«- * which he gudged the likelieſt way to meet the. 
% That accordingly, on the 2gth, our ſcouts. made ſignal, 


; 8 that they diſcovered a fleet keeping their wind, which made 


4e us dikewiſe keep our own all night, to hinder them from get · 

„ ting into Kingſale. The thirtieth they heard the enemy was 
& gone into Baltimore, being forty- four ſail; whereupon ours 
«© bore away to that place, but found there was no ſign of them. 
That in the evening our ſcouts got ſight of them again to the 


« weſtward of Cape- Clear: we ſteered after them, and found s 


4 they were got into the Bantry; we lay off the bay all night, 
C and the next morning, by break of day, ſtood in, where we 
. found*them at anchor. That they got preſently under fail, 

4 and bore down upon our fleet in a line compoſed of twenty- 

* eight men of war and five fire-ſhips. That when they came 

i within muſket-ſhot of the Defiance, the headmoſt of our ſhips, 
« the French admiral put out the ſignal of battle, which was be - 
gun by them, they firing their great and ſmall ſhot very fu- 


. riouſly on the Defiance and the reſt, as we came in our line. 
e That then we made ſeveral boards to gain the wind, or at leaſt 


« to engage them cloſer; but, finding that way of working very 
4 difadvantageous, admiral Herbert ſtood off to ſea, as well to 
4 have got our ſhips into a line, as to have gained the wind of 
_ « the enemy, but found them ſo cautious in bearing down, that 
a we could never get an opportunity of doing it; and in this 
« poſture continued battering upon a ſtretch until five in the 
« afternoon, when the French admiral tacked from us and 
« ſtood away farther into the bay. _ | 
„That admiral Herberr's ſhip, and ſome of the reſt, being ; 
« diſabled in their rigging, we could not follow them; but we 
continued ſome time after before the bay, and our admiral 
gave him a gun at parting. In this action captain Aylmer in 
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60 the Portland, who came. in' ſoon enough for the battle, with 
u others of the ſquadron mentioned, and ninety-four ſeamen 
d were killed, and about two hundred and fiſty wounded, as 
& appears by a ſurvey taken after the fight ; and our ſhips re- 
« ceived little damage, except in their ſails and rigging. ' 
=. That, as for our officers, and ſcamenz that right muſt be 
6 done them, they behaved themſelves with all the courage and | 
1 chearfulneſs that could be expected from the brayeſt men 
A and that on the other ſide, without leſſening the enemy; it 
& may be ſaid that they cither wanted courage or-{kill to make 
| « uſe of the advantage o of the place, the wind, their fire-ſhips, 
and their number, being at leaſt double our force, they having 
ce eighteen ſhips, the leaſt of which was as big as the Eliſabeth 
« and it ſo happened, at the time of the engagement, admiral 
« Herbert had with him but eight third rates, ten fourth rates, 
« one fifth rate, and two tenders. And that the fleet deſigned 
4 to rendezvous and refit at Seilly,” TL“ 
As to the perſonal behaviour of admiral Herbert in this . 
it was altogether unexceptionable; he was in the hotteſt of the 
ſervice himſelf, had ſeveral of the largeſt 'of the enemy's ſhips 
upon him at a time, notwithſtanding which he continued to ex· 
poſe himſelf to encourage the ſeamen {word in hand upon the 
quarter-deck, and. to do all that lay i in his power to continue the 
engagement, inſomuch that many thought, that, if the reſt of 
the officers had done their duty as well as he, they had given a 
better account of the French than they did t: for which ſome 
_ officers were called to a court martial, and broke; ſo much was 
the admiral a lover of diſcipline. On the fifteenth of May, | 
when the king dined on board his ſhip, he was pleaſed to expreſs 
great ſatisfaction in his conduct, and declared his intention of 
creating him a peer, as he afterwards did, viz. on the twenty- 
ninth of the ſame month, by the title of baron Herbert of Tor- 
bay, and earl of Torrington®. The houſe of commons alſo 
were pleaſed to give him thanks for the ſervice he had done the 


94 kopen account of ſome . paſſages i in the life of Arthur, earl of 
| Torrington, p-19. ' & Kennet's hiſtory of Enyland, vol. in. p. 504. Life 
of N Walen, 5. 235 Oldmizon $ e of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 19, pee: 


, 


pation, 


ARTHUR HRKBERT. | we 


5 pation ten, ty wing the weſt eee to debt the French in 
5 ; The ee will; en doubt, be! pleaſed to ſee this thattcr 
ſeet in the moſt authentic light from the journal of the houſe, in 

— which it appears, that Arthur Herbert, Eſq; then burgeſs for the 
town of Plymouth in the county of Devon, being in his place, 


had their thanks in Sent eee of an n order made the weeks 15 
bene which a are thus entered; 5 


Io 421 de Mei, prims Tc 2 et Marie: 155 


Mr. Speaker gave adenient Herbert the: chinksief the hooks ; 


according to * order of en 9 to the effect as fol 
joweth, « ViZs 6%, 15 | : 


1 ec Admiral 12 (TITTEN 1 


WM . Tas houſe hath taken notice of the great beanie you have 
« performed i in engaging the French fleet: they do look upon it 
e as one of the braveſt actions done in this laſt age, and expect 
61 it will raiſe the reputation of the Engliſh valour to its ancient 
« glory. I do therefore, by the command of this houſe, return 
1 you their hearty thanks for this ſervice, and defire that you 
| 7 will communicate the like thanks, 1 in their name, to the offi- 
s cers and ſeamen that ſerved under your command, and to let 
«© them know that this houſe will have a particular regard. of- 
their merits, and take care, as much as in them _ to give 
& them all due encouragement.” 


| Whereupon a admiral Herbert ſake tc to > the eee x flloweths 1 


4 SIR, 


« 1 AM in ſome confuſion at this great and unexpefted ho- 
© nour, and the more, becauſe I want words to expreſs my 
 * ſenſe of it. The beſt return that I think myſelf capable of 

— 5 making, is to aſſure this honourable houſe, that, with my ut- 
“ moſt hazard I will endeavour, by my future actions, to de- 
60 ſerve, it, and will not fail to obey their commands, in aequaint- 
5 « ing the officers alm who were with r of the fa- 


* 


3 Chandler" $ debt, vol. ii. p. 313. e | 
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. 3 by this houſe;: of their PRION And, 


„ fince the houſe have ſo favourable an opinion of their actions, 


4 I would beg their leave to make an humble motion, and I 
« think it is a thing becoming the greatneſs of this nation, and 


„„ indeed has been the care of almoſt all nations chat have any 


. « commerce at ſea: it is, to aſſign ſome place and revenue for 

ti the ſupport of ſuch as are maimed in the ſervice and defence 
c of their country. There is no ſufficient proviſion made at pre. 
ct ſent in this kingdom, and indeed it is too great a charge for 


* the crown. I therefore bumbly move, it may be ordered by 


dc this houſe, that an act may paſs, that they may have a ſup- 
. port and ſubſiſtence, after they have wes wounds been _ 


« jncapable of farther ſervice.” JEET $544 


Reſolved, That the houſe will ke. care to ke A ee 


for ſuch ſeamen as are, or ſhall be wounded in their majeſties 


ſervice, and for the wives and children of ſuch as are, or ſhall 


be lain therein; and that a committee be el ques to e 
how the ſame may be done. 


And it is referred to admiral Mabe Mr. Hales, Mr. Bol. 


cawen, Mr. Aſhburnham, Sir William Williams, Mr. Garway, 
Mr. Elwel, lord Cooke, Mr. Holles, Mr. Papillon, Mr. Gwyn, 
lord Falkland, lord ed, Me. Bickerſtaff, Mr. Henry Her- 


bert, Mr. Edward Ruſſel, Mr. Bromley, Mr. Thomas Foley, 


Sir Duncan Colcheſter, Mr. Leveſon Gower, Mr. P. Foleys, 
Sir Henry Capell, Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, Mr. beg 
2 Cooke, and Sir Thomas Littleton. | 


As he was at this time poſſeſted of all that a man could well 


deſire, the eſteem of his prince, the favour of the people, and 
the love of the ſeamen, ſo it is allowed that he behaved in a 
- manner every way worthy of his ſtation, living very magnificently 
when in town, and ſhewing a great reſpect for his officers when 
at ſea, which gained him a wonderful intereſt in the fleet; to 
this, though ſome have given a finiſter turn, as if it was the chief 


cuauſe of his acquittal by the court- martial that tried him, yet im- 
partial judges will hardly believe, that he could have gained ſuch 


an intereſt but by an extraordinary degree of merit, and by 2 
readineſs to diſtinguiſh it in other men, for which, while it was 


not in tome degree criminal to affirm it, he was generally famous 


in 


— GS. ood et a Ss 


; 5 N 


ARTHUR ERDEN 


m the 8 When he went down to take the nene i the 7 5 

ſpring of the year 1690, of the confederate fleet, his charakter © 

ſtood as fair as any officer's eould do; and even the Dutch in 
their relations allow, that his conduct was very great in ſhifting. 


and avoiding an engagement in purſuanee of the advice of a cbun-. 
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cil of war, founded upon the enemy's great ſuperiority, . 


time as he received poſitive orders to fight; and then he ſhewed 
| likewiſe great | rh the eee 10 made 12 an ene og 
| ment 1. a n 

We have lintle to add to the account we rhals F 08 given of 
the action off Beachy-head on the 3oth of June, except that i in 


be battle there was not fo much as one Engliſh man of war loſt, 


and but one of the Dutch; that, in the whole courſe of the re- 
treat, the earl of Torrington gave his orders with great pru- 
dence, and in ſuch a manner as prevented the French from ma- 
king any great advantage of what they ealled a victory, notwith- 
ſtanding the inequality of the fleets, and ſome unlucky accidents 
that happened in ſpite of all the precautions that could be taken. 
Neither was his lordſhip at all diſcompoſed, when, upon his 
being ſent for up to town, he found ſo general a chmour raiſed 
againſt him, but, on the contrary, gave a very clear account of 
matters before the council; inſiſted, that he had done all that 
was in his power to do, which made him eaſy in his mind as to 
the conſequences, being perſuaded, that, of the two, it was 
much better for him to ruin himfelf than to ruin the fleet, as he 
_ abſolutely muſt have TE F he had acted RIFE Tan be 
did ds. | 
All he could ſay, Jeanine: had kitle effect. at Son's time; ſo 
that he was committed to the Tower, and commiſſioners were 
ſent down to inſpect into the condition of the fleet, and to make 
the neceſſary inquiries for framing a charge againſt him, it being 
held abſolutely requiſite to bring him to a trial, that the juſtice : 
of the nation might not ſuffer in the opinion of her allies, the re- 
ſentment of the Dutch having riſen fo high as to threaten pulling 


* Tnquiry into the conduct of maritime affairs ſince the revolution, p. 31. 
See the letter of admiral Evertſon in the former part of this volume. 


m Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii, p. 603. Burchet's naval iner. 
b. 428. Life of king William, p. 2%. | 


down | 
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thi 


nh 
When the parliament Si October the bed, abi 1 
jeſty was pleaſed to take notice in his ſpeech, in a very particu: 


lar manner, of the diſaſter that had happened, off Beathy-hend t | 
and the paragraph being but ſhort, we ſhall lnſert it o ; 4.1 cans 
„ not conclude withont taking notice alſo how much the hongur 
« of the nation has been expoſed by. the ill conduct of my fleet 


% in the laſt ſummer's engagement againſt the French; and 1 
de think myſelf ſo much concerned to ſee it vindicated, that 


4 I cannot reſt ſatisfied till an example has been made of ſuck 


% as. ſhall be found faulty upon their -examination and. trial; 
e which-was not practicable while the whole fleet was abroad 
« but is now put into the proper way of being done as ſoon ag 
© may be,” But, notwithſtanding this; the proceedings againſt 


the earl of Torrington were not very expeditious; and therefore 


be applied himſclf by way of petition to the houſe of peers, who 
| took his caſe into conſideration; but, after having fully debated 
it, left him to the ordinary courſe of proc 
words, referred him to a court - martial. 
Vet, in order to the conſtituting of ſuch a court, as we 55 
elſewhere obſerved, there were ſome difficulties to be got over, 
and thoſe of ſuch a nature as demanded the attention of the le- 


_ Siſlature, in order to effect which, a bill was brought in for 


veſting in the commiſſioners of tlie admiralty the fame power in 


regard to granting commiſſions, which was already n by | 


law in the lord high-admiral of Englands. 15 
It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that on the twentieth of Ja- 


nuary, 1689, the king had appointed a new board of admiralty, 


in which Thomas earl of Pembroke and Montgomery,; was firſt 
lord inſtead cf the earl of Torrington, and Sir Michael Wharton 
was left out. On the fifth of June, 1690, the board was again 
changed and augmented from five to ſeven. Theſe were Tho- 
mas; earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, John, earl of Car- 
bery, Sir Thomas Lee, baronet, Sir John Lowther, baronet, 
Edward Wan e Sir Wine Onſlow, baronetz ay Henr y 


| n Impartial ac ceount of (awd remarkable paſſuges i in the life of Arthur, earl. of 
Torrington, p. 25. © Pebates in the houſe of commons, vol. li. p. 364. 
P Sce this act in the ſtatutes at large, 


torn th ba fled e, ho! then reſided % ik 
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ans Eſq;! and to this bon it was that eh6intended . 9 


7 | gave the power of appointing court-martials for the trial of any 
| officer of what rank ſoever, as a-lord high-admiral might do. 
When this bill came to be read a third time in the houſe of peers, 


: it occaſioned very warm debates, many lords being of opinion, | 
that it would have been better, if, inſtead of a new board, his 
majeſty had appointed a lord high-admiral, in which caſe there. 
would have been no need whatever of a new law: but at length, if 
however, it was carried by a majority of two only; upon which 
many of the lords entered their te PE _ ee rea- 


ſons a: 5 


| «Becauſe this bill gives: a power to e de of the ad. = 
« miralty to execute a juriſdiction, which, by the act of tbe 


t thirteenth of Charles II. intitled, An a for eftabliſbing ar? 


5. cc cles and orders for the regulating and better government of hit 
| © majefty's navy, ſhips of war, and forces by ſea, we conceive* 


„ they had not; whereby the earl of Torrington may come to 
c he tried for his life, for facts committed ſeveral months before 


4 this power was given or deſired;/ we think it reaſonable that 
. eyery man ſhould be tried by that law that was known to be 54 


« jn force when the crime was committed. | 
« It is by virtue of the ſaid act of the 13th of Charles Ul. that 
60 « the earl of Torrington was judged by this houſe not to have 


« the privilege'of a peer of this realm for any offences commit 
« ted againſt the ſaid act; and there is no other law, as we 


© conceive, by. which the ſaid earl could have been debarred 
« from enjoying the privilege of a peer of this realm; which act, 


« making no mention of commiſſioners of the admiralty, but 
4 of a lord bigh-admiral only, by whoſe authority all the powers 
« given by that act are to be exerciſed, and without whoſe 
«- conſent ſingly no ſentence of death can be executed, we think 


« it of dangerous conſequence to expound a law of this capital 
s nature otherwiſe than the literal words do import; and as we 


s conceive it without precedent. to. paſs even explanatory laws, =D, | 
. much leſs ſuch as have a retroſpect in them in caſes of life and 


« death, ſo we think it not at all neceſſary to make ſuch a pre- 
00 oelent at this dime, there. being an undoubred legal my al- 


4 The biſtory and proceeding of the houſe of lords, wo. 1. p- 46. | 
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« ready eſtabliſhed atoms this earl to'n rial by lord highs 

« admiral. © 

__« Thirdly, the e tex e declared, hae the: 

© law marine was no where particulariſed in their books, 
whereby the power or juriſdiction of the lord high-admiral 
e may be aſcertained, fo that practice is all that we know of it; 

ve conceive it unprecedented, and of dangerous conſequence, 

« that the juriſdiction exerciſed by the lord high-admiral ſhould 
« by a law be declared to be in the commiſſioners of the admi- 
* ralty, whereby an unknown, and. e ee 

8 1 be eſtabliſhed in them. 

„ Rivers, Huntington, Rocheſter, Weymouth, Stamford, 
cc Dartmouth, Oxford, Macelesfield, Themas Roffen, 
© Crew, Bath, Granville, Herbert, e Eh "Exon, 
6 EW J. u e 


— * foom nh the bill had paſſed both houſes; and bad received. 
the royal aſſert, the earl of Torrington was removed out of the 
Tower into the cuſtody of the marſhal of the admiralty, where 
he had not been long before he brought his caſe into the houſe 
of commons. This was done by a member's acquainting the” 
houſe, that this noble peer was defirous of being heard at their 
bar im reſpect to the matter for which he was in cuſtody.” Upon 
this an order was made for his lordſhip's being brought thither 
the next day, the ſerjeant at arms was directed to ſerve the mar- 
| Thal of the admiralty with a copy of it, which he did according- 
ly; and, November the twelfth, the houſe being informed, that 
his lordſhip was in the lobby, directed him to be brought in by 
the ſerjeant, with the mace, to a chair ſet for him within the 
bar on the left-hand of the houſe as he came in; and having ſat 
down thereon for ſome time covered, and the mace being laid 
upon the table, his lordſhip roſe, and ſtood at the back of the 
chair uncovered, and was heard before the houſe ; after which 
his lordſhip withdrew, the mace attending him”, | 
This is all we megt with in the journal; but a writer of thoſe 
times affures us, that his lordſhip found himſelf ſo much embar- 
. rafſed i in the preſence of Gat by, as not to be able to ex- 


r hk os the bouſef commons, die Marks, Nov, 11. and die Mer- 
cur. er 12, 1690. 
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2 pres himfls hs inceindddympom which be nn 
mont, that, being aceuſtomed rather to act than to ſpeak, he 
found him elf at a loſa for wards, and therefore defired to mae 
uſe of his papers, which was allowed him. He then took notice 
how early he had entered into his comntry's ſervice; how many 
| years he Hall ſpent therein and of his having ſpilled much blood, 
as well as deen deprived of his eye, in their quarrel.” He pro- 
eteded next to the Joſs he had ſuſtained for ſupporting the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and the laws and liberties of England under king 
James H. Laſt ef all, he ſpoke of the engagement with the 
Prench fleet off Beachy· head, in refpect to which he excuſed his 
not fighting, from the want of intelligence, want of ammunition, 
| ſhortiefsof wind, incquality of numbers, and, in ſupport of what 
he ſaid, produced ſome letters; but all this was of little or no 
| — to his lordſhip, The houſe remitted him to that. trial for 
which the late ackł kad made way, and of which the higheſt ex. 
pectations were raifed at home and abroad, the king vlog re- 
1 not to imbark for Helland till it was all over . 
Accordingly, Saturday the ſixth of December, G- brd. > 
Sip went down to Sbeerneſs in his yacht, the court-martial. ſit- 
ting there on board the Kent: on Monday, December 8, Sir 
Ralph Delaval, being in the chair as prefident, che commiſſion 
was opened and read, and other prefiminaries adjuſted; after 
which the court adjourned to Wedneſday the tenth, when the 
' Witneſſes were heard on the part of the crown, as well Dutch 
as Enplifh ©: but, notwithſtanding the loudriefs of the common 
reports, there was very little appeared in proof, notwithſtand. 
Ing the court took all the pains they could to ſiſt things te 
the bottom; his lordſhip then made his defence in the manner 
khat has been beſore- mentioned, inſiſted largely on the fuperio- | 
rity of the French fleet, on the ſhifting of the wind, which put 
it out of his power to faceour the Dutch, on the care taken on 
ſecuring a retreat, and the fmall advantage that the enemy reaped 
from their ſo much boaſted fucceſs in this action, which had 
drawn upon their admiral, count Tee as many cenſures as 


4 Impartial account t of ſome 8 — ol in F = life of Arthor, eart . 
Torrington, Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome ix. p. 657, 658, t Mi- 
nutes of the couri · martial on board his TOE. s ſhip the Kent, Sir Ralph Dela- 
val, preſident, December 8, 2690. Ba 
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upon ** and with pretty much che ſame renſun is. 


mature conſideration, both of the charge, of his defence, and 


of the evidence offered, the cqurt, nemius contradicente,: acquit · 
ted him wholly of any imputation whatever, from his conduct 
on that occaſion. To which, when required to ſigu it, they 
moſt ſteadily adhered, It is ſaid, that a certain Dutch rear- 


. and it is certain, the proceedings were quickly after printed 
in Dutch, with ſome animadverſions Vs. 

On Thurſday, December the eleventh, the 20 of Sins. 
ton returned to town in his barge, with the union flag flying, 
as bearing ſtill the king's commiſſion of admiral and commander 
in chief, He returned to his own. houſe, where he received the 


compliments of his friends, and the news, which could not ſur- 
prize bim much, that his commiſſion was ſuperſeded. He was 


almoſt the only victim in that reign, for he never received any 


mark of favour, much leſs enjoyed any command afterwards", 
He came, however, in a few days to the houſe of peers, where 


he conſtantly attended for above twenty years after, without al- 
tering his conduct in the leaſt, which is a manifeſt proof that 


he was not governed by Caprice, but by principle. He was al- 


ways on the fide of the crown, and very rarely in an oppoſition 
to its miniſters; ſometimes; however, be was, and then he 


commonly proteſted, that the reaſons of his oppoſition might 
appear, and that the world might not aſcribe his diſagreement 


_ with men in power to. prejudice or ſpleen. In matters that re- 
lated to the navy, he Was generally moſt forward, and i in re- 


ſpect to them, the bouſe heard him with much reſpect and at- 
tention, and upon ſuch occaſions he ſhewed himſelf commonly 


a friend to rie Wien and A frugal management in the 


navy. 
He raiſed, Aba! in employment, A amiable 3 0 vpon 
which he lived in a manner becoming his rank, during the re- 


mainder of his life. His lordſhip was twice married, but never 


had any children ; and at length, after having en the latter 


u Impartial account of ſome remarkable paſſages, &c. * Kennet, 
Burchet, Burnet, life of king William, Oldmixon, Sc. x Hiſtory and 
Proceedings of the houſe of lords, vol. i. p. 436, 444. vol. ii. p. 5, 22, 29, 46, 


22, 74, 430. e Peerage of W printed for Abel Roper, Lon- 
doy, 1709, 80. p. 8. 


part 


5 admiral, who was preſent, expreſſed his, reſeytment very warm · a 
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et pf bis nens much privacy and quiet as debeb dose the . 


Fee ſcenes of it in action, he breathed his laſt, April the 1 
thirteenth, 1/16, in a good ald age, leaving the bulk of his 
ceſtate to the right honourable Henry, eurl ef Lincoln, 'mercly 
out of reſpect to that noble perſon's ſteady adherence to the 
ſame cauſe, which the earl: of Torrington ſupported during 


bi Whale Efe Theſe, particulare,” which hel bak bin 
ſcattered in a variety af authors, we have, with the-utmoſt din. 


gence, gathered and digeſted according to the natural order r 
time, that the memory of ſo brave a man might not be altoge- 


ther buried in oblivion, or that clamour, which;the beſt * 


judges thought without foundation, be as fatal to bis fame after 


death, as while living it was to his power. 1175 
| Theſe, however ſcanty, are all the miemotials that we have 

been able to diſcover from books or information, as to the emi- 
nent ſeamen who flouriſhed in this reign, except it be a very 

| few dates in reſpect to the following illuſtriops perſons. — 
John lord Berkley of Stratton was the ſon of Sir John Berk. 

ley, the faithful ſervant of king Charles I. and king Charles II. 
by whom, during his exile, he was created baron of Stratton, 
in the county of Somerſet, and younger brother to Charles lord 


0 Berkley of Stratton, who died at ſea in 1682. This noble lord 
was rear-admiral at the time of the revolution, groom of the 


ſtole, and firſt gentleman of the bed · chamber to prince George 
of Denmark: and, as we have ſeen, often admiral of the fleet 
in the reign of king William, and colonel of the ſecond regi- 
ment of marines; of all which employments he was poſſeſſed 85 
when he died, February 27, 1696-7, leaving behind. him no 
iſſue male, ſo that the title devolved on his younger brother 
William, father to the prefers N mas * lord — 
ley of Stratton . 2 
| The honourable Edward Nenilte, Eſq; v was the ſecond fon of 
George lord Abergavenny, and notwithſtanding his high birth, 
arrived at his ſtation in the navy by pure dint of merit. He 
died on board the Lincoln the twelfth of September, 1701, in 
the thirty-ſeventh year of his age, as his ſquadron made the land 
of Virginia, and left behind him A ſon, the late lord Aberga= 


2 Hiſtorical regiſter forthe your 1716, Pe 213 a a Collins's peerage 
* nes. . 


venuyt : 


venny, who! deceaſed ad firs Bab 3 of. Septem- 


ber, 1744, aud a daughtor®.. 401555 1 x ts ett aol 

We cannot fhut up- Our 2ccbimt! of this reign better than. by 
* abſtrat ob the voyat navy, it ſtood a the decraſe of king 
William, that the yeader; by! compuring/it: with the abſtract at 
theendof:Chapter XVI may from thence! difcern' how far, 
__notwithſtimding ſo long a war; and fo mam other intoryuptions 
E r W517 S's Otis. | 
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